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Preface 

A nyone who proffers a new textbook on an old subject, 
without benefit of the excuse that the subject matter has 
changed or been considerably added to since earlier works ap- 
peared, is manifestly required to justify his course. 

The determination to write this book arose out of criticisms 
and complaints of American undergraduates, made over a period 
of 'five years in a course on The History of Political Ideas pre- 
sented by me in Columbia College. These were confirmed and 
clarified during the past academic year, when the book was tak- 
ing shape. They came in the main from intelligent and inter- 
ested students, who gave their reasons for finding existing texts, 
which I recommended, inadequate and who occasionally sug- 
gested how the inadequacies might be remedied. 

The American undergraduate, frequently taking a diverse 
program of courses, desires the haven of a textbook. Unlike 
his English confrere, he does not specialize from an early age, 
and even in his college years does not select and work in a major 
subject until his Junior year — and not always and everywhere 
then. Hence he needs an introduction that is clear, sufficiently 
full in content, and lacking in that use of learned or literary 
allusion that frequently marks English writing. He does not 
want to be flattered as already of the cognoscenti: at best he 
hopes ultimately to enter their august circle. His textbook is 
only his first step along that difficult path. 

Believing, therefore, that a gap existed, I have endeavored to 
fill it as completely and fairly as possible. It is the task of the 
textbook writer to present problems and raise questions, to pro- 
mote a sceptical attitude and encourage the inquiring mind. 
Eclecticism, though often condemned today as a cowardly avoid- 
ance, seems most calculated to do this. Granted that no one 
can reach that mirage of scholars, complete objectivity, one must 
present the philosophy of other men as fairly, and even as favor- 
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ably, as possible. Beyond that, it seems dcsiral)le to suggest 
both the value and the difficulties of all viewpoints. 

Yet in so doing one’s own philosophy of life necessarily en- 
ters. My convictions, so far as I am conscious of them, in- 
clude the following: I insist, above all, that philosophy is 
philosophy and not pure science; that the social studies are 
part thereof, and hence that they are normative, concerned 
with the problems of ends and values. I reject, that is to say, 
the pragmatic approach. 

While aware of the significance both of the economic bases 
of different societies and of the economic position of persons 
within them who may philosophize, I do not accept the view 
that economic conditions are, generally, all-important, or that 
thinkers develop their ideas purely in terms of class or per- 
sonal experience. Nor does it seem to me that philosophies 
are simply rationalizations. Biological and psychological fac- 
tors may limit intellectual insight, and pure reason is beyoml 
human attainment; but it is probably dangerous to inter- 
pret the ideas of great philosophers simjrly as consccpietrces ol 
what happened to particular human organisms. 

As to arrangement, I have usually opened my treatment of 
each figure with some biographical material, in order that 
students may become aware that those whose ideas they study 
were flesh-and-blood creatures who shared normal human ex- 
periences. Many of the political philosophers had quite ex- 
citing lives, and it is peculiarly unfortunate for students to as- 
sume that they were dull persons, forever burning the midnight 
oil, surrounded by ponderous tomes — or worse, to conceive 
of them simply as names, pegs on which ideas are hung. 
With a view to making them human I have also introduced 
a dozen portraits of certain of the most distinguished among 
them, remembering well how curious I was as a student to j 
know what these profound thinkers looked like. ; 

I have then tried to indicate briefly both the political and the ' 
social economic background against which the different figures | 
lived and to make clear the issues with which they were con- 
cerned. For the Greek and medieval periods I have also ! 
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given introductory chapters, since tlie institutions and ways ol' 
looking at things in those days are not always familiar to the 
student. 

The core of each chapter, however, consists of exposition 
of the tenets of those discussed, and in the case of major thinkers 
of the arguments they used. I have also suggested the sig- 
nificance of the problems debated and the value and relevance, 
in terms of current affairs, of the arguments used. I have 
tried, too, to make clear the similarities of the arguments 
of various philosophers — but tvithout undue stress on “in- 
fluences.” Nevertheless, it has seemed worth while to show 
how the views of some thinkers have lived and worked. 

For encouragement in this work and for critical assistance 
I owe thanks to many teachers and colleagues. The first obli- 
gation in time, as well as in extent, is to Professor H, J. Laski, 
from whom I received my early training in political philosophy, 
and who has since advised and befriended me. Professor 
R. M. Maciver aided me greatly with general suggestions and 
advice, as well as by reading chapters on Bodin and Hobbes. 
The undertaking of this work is due to Professor Schuyler C. 
Wallace, who in its course has proved a constant friend and 
patient guide. He also read my chapter on Colonial America. 

To the following colleagues and friends I owe thanks for 
the reading of particular chapters: Dr. Neil C. Van Deusen 
(Plato); Mr. William F. McDonald (Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas); Dr. Moses Hadas (Roman Thought); Professor Irv- 
ing W. Raymond (Introduction to Medieval Thought, Hier- 
archical Theory); the late Professor Parker T. Moon (Hier- 
archical Theory, Conciliar Movement, Jesuits and Dominicans); 
Professor Charles W. Cole (Bodin, Monarchomachs and Poli- 
tiques, Burke); Professor Philip C. Jessup (Grotius); Dr. Shep- 
ard B. Clough and Mrs. Rosa Clough (Machiavelli); Professor 
Thomas P. Peardon (Machiavelli); Professor Robert Schuyler 
(Seventeenth Century English Thought, Burke); Professor 
Roland Pennock (Montesquieu, Rousseau); and Dr. Jacques 
M. Barzun (Voltaire). 

I am indebted, further, to my old student Mr. Raymond 
Horowitz for reading the whole manuscript and suggesting 
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to me possible undergraduate difficulties, as also for helping 
me in the preparation of the bibliographical notes. 

I should also like to thank the Editorial Staff of Prcntice- 
Hall, Inc., for their uniform kindness and helpfulness during 
the publication of this book. 

Last, but by no means least, I am grateful to uiy wife, .\nne P. 
Cook, for varied help and repeated encouragement through all 
the preparatory stages of this work. 

T. 1. C. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction: the Nature of Political Thought 

W H II ,E wc have no political theory of a coherent character 
produced by ancient or contemporary primitive tribes 
and societies, political philosophy seems to have emerged very 
soon after the development of settled states and complex forms 
of government. This raises the question, what is the relation- 
ship of political theory to practical politics? Today there is 
some tendency to treat political philosophy either as the airy 
dreamings of closet thinkers, or as the rationalization either of 
what government does or of the material motives supposedly 
underlying both the support of and the opposition to it. 

Political theory is indeed a part of politics; and political activ- 
ity cannot be understood, and in sophisticated societies, at least, 
could not be carried on, without it. Yet the precise relation- 
ships are not always clear. Sometimes philosophies may be 
developed deliberately as justifications of particular interests 
or particular actions by men in power, or seeking to get into 
power. Yet even then their authors make their appeal in terms 
of some more or less rational values. 

It may be that they do so to disguise the reality of interest, but 
the necessity for the profession of somewhat less narrow and 
selfish ideals and for the appeal to principle suggests that men 
have certain aspirations and certain schemes of ethics which go 
beyond the justification of self-seeking. 

/ Political theories, however, often proceed from a more con- 
scious judgment in terms of metaphysical and ethical principles 
derived from rational contemplation in the attempt to discover 
the purpose of man and the nature of the social organization 
necessary to allow him to fulfill that purpose. The resultant 

3 
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schemes ol' \'alue arc, of course, not entirely unconnected with 
the particular environment and with the experience of the in- 
dividual author. Yet they may be, and in the case of many of 
the greatest philosophers are, motivated by a desire to transcend 
that environment, to view it suh specie aciemitalis, as well as 
to remove the defects of political organization, discovered by 
reasoning that is not simply directed to the greater .satisfaction 
of individual or group at the expense of others. In the history 
of political ideas, one may, indeed, discover utopias, schemes 
of government seemingly developed without great reference to 
the existing society and to the immediate irrationalities of living 
men. Yet even here there is an evaluation of what is in terms 
of what ought to be, and not simply idle dreaming. 

Moreover, political theories are not entirely without inllu- 
cnce in terms of political practice. While the ideals pro- 
pounded may never be achieved in all their purity, and while 
bad government may be a frequent experience of mankind, it 
is nevertheless true that practical programs are formulated and 
modified and that revolutions take place in terms of views on 
such subjects as rights and liberty. Those views doubtle.ss sink 
into the popular mind in a simple, and often confused, form. 
Yet they descend from the more coherent philosophies, some of 
whose proponents form the subject matter of this book. 

Even granted that political philosophies may influence prac- 
tical affairs, this of itself provides no clear and direct reason for 
studying the ideals and plans of government of persons now long 
dead. There are, however, two perfectly good reasons for such 
study. On the one hand, there is in human societies a certain 
lag in ideas: a new model of an automobile gets adopted within 
a few weeks, and even a new type of house construction will 
probably achieve acceptance, if at all, within a few decades. 
Ideas, however, take longer to become familiar and integral 
parts of a culture, and, at the same time, have not the same obso- 
lescence as things material. Secondly, while the scale of life 
changes from age to age, the essential ends of social organization 
change little, if at all. The institutional settings in which at- 
tempts are made to achieve these ends do, indeed, differ from 
time to time, and particular conditions of the moment may cause 
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thinkers to place emphasis on one concept rather than on an- 
other. Nevertheless, one will find running throughout polit- 
ical philosophy the basic idea that the problem of government 
is the problem of the organization of man as a social animal for 
the good life, however differently that life may be interpreted 
in different periods. 

Such differences in interpretation are not solely the result of 
immediate problems. Thinkers also have various, and often 
highly divergent, views as to the nature of the human animal. 
These views, not unnaturally, in turn influence their theories 
of the state. Some insist that man is basically good. There- 
fore the restraints imposed by social authorities, and particu- 
larly by the state, are unnecessary and should be removed. 
Others think he is bad. Hence he must be controlled by the 
iron hand of authority. Perhaps the majority would hold that 
he is a mi.xture of both, that government is necessary to prevent 
disorder, but that it also has the function of promoting well- 
being and creating a setting in which the good in men may 
thrive. 

In addition to. these differences in opinion about men in gen- 
eral, there occur also distinctions between men in terms of in- 
tellectual ability, wealth, or birth. A majority of the thinkers 
taken up in this volume do not profess, as do modern demo- 
crats, a faith in the wisdom, or in the capacity for developing 
wisdom, of the mass of mankind. Accordingly, they argue that 
the wise, the rich, or the well-born should rule and that the 
masses must be restrained lest anarchy supervene. Neverthe- 
less, most of even these thinkers admit that government must 
be for the good of the whole, and very frequently, that the ruled 
are the ultimate judges of the performance thereof. 

Whatever the differences in viewpoint, however, the same 
questions arise and the same attitudes reappear time after time. 
Basically they turn around the conflict of cooperation and self- 
interest. Unless men had some capacity to cooperate, societies 
would not exist, while, if they lacked short-sighted self-interest, 
cooperation would be voluntary and perfect. Yet we know 
that in fact societies do exist and thrive. We know also that 
conflicts within them continue. The existence of such con- 
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flicts has been recognized and the search for a harmonious solu- 
tion of them has been carried on from time immemorial. Po- 
litical philosophers propose solutions to these conflicts in terms 
of schemes of values. Yet, in another sense, they also provide 
ammunition for the contestants. 

The state itself, which is the central theme of political phil- 
osophy, arose, no doubt, as an organization to deal with this 
problem, to secure order, and to promote positive social coiip- 
eration. Its prcci.se origins are clouded in mi.st, and scholars 
have for long fought over whether it originated from force, from 
economic power, from intelligent recognition of the need for 
organized compulsion, from unpcrceived grcnvth, or from :i 
combination of these and other causes. It is true that many 
[)olitical thinkers themselves devote considerable intention to 
the question of origins. Yet, for the philosopher, the vital prob- 
lem is not that of origin, but that of purpo.ses and of ends. In- 
deed, the central theme of political philosophy is in a very broad 
sense the justification, scope, and limits ctf the state’s authority 
and the functions it may perform and ought to perform. 

While countless attempts have been made to define the state, 
few, if any, of them are very illuminating. The subject matter 
of political thought can perhaps best be indicated to the student 
by setting down some of the questions that political philoso- 
phers ask. 

The source arid basis of political authority. The first and 
most simple question is, who has the right to rule, to govern his, 
or their, fellow men, and why? Are particular persons justified 
in claiming authority over their fellows because the would-be 
rulers belong to some priestly caste, perform rites essential to 
the well-being of the group? Does political authority derive 
from paternal authority, and is the mere fact of birth a suffi- 
cient justification for a claim on the part of a particular person 
to hold kingly office? May certain groups rule over their fel- 
lows because they as a class claim blue blood? Does the posses- 
sion of property above the average give sanction to the demand 
for authority over one’s fellow men, or to particular weight in 
the councils of the nation? Are peculiar abilities the basis on 
which certain persons ought to be allowed to control the state’s 
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machinery? Jt so, in what do those abilities consist? Do they 
rest, as Plato thought, on the capacity for philosophizing, for 
discovering and contemplating eternal truth? Or do they rest 
on the power to administer the complex machinery of societies 
with efficiency? Or, again, is the mere power to seize and hold 
the machinery of government and to carry on state functions, to 
legislate, to execute, and to judge, of itself a justifiable basis of 
authority? Does God in some peculiar way designate chosen 
persons to rule over their fellows? Has He given kings, not 
simply to Israel, but to the whole world? Or does authority 
rest rightfully in the people, and should they exercise power, 
either directly or indirectly, through officers? Or, if it does 
not rest directly with them, is it ultimately lodged with them in 
the sense that they are the judges of what is done by those whom 
they have trusted or who rule on some other basis? 

The necessity for political authority is generally recognized, 
though one frequently finds proposals for voluntary and co- 
operative commonwealths, with at most informal or local organ- 
ization possessing little real power to apply sanctions. Even 
in such cases, however, the denial of the necessity for authority 
usually arises rather from disgust with the behavior of those who 
at the time hold power than from a conviction that no political 
authority whatsoever is necessary. 

T he scope and limitations of authority. More generally such 
disgust, as well as philosophic inquiries into the nature of au- 
thority, leads to a defining of the limits of political power. Here 
the first question is, are there any limits, or should there be? 
Is the basis on which authority is held a justification for what- 
ever authority does? Is ultimate authority in the hands of the 
one having immediate legal power? Is authority to be judged 
in terms of its source or in terms of its function? Who are the 
judges, and why? Are the people competent to pass judgment 
in terms of their abilities, or of their experience? Is God the 
sole judge? If He is, does He judge directly, or are there insti- 
tutions such as churches that embody His will and interpret His 
commands on earth? Has the individual any claim to a sphere 
of freedom where authority may not touch him? May he resist 
the state in terms of conscience or of interest? Is there any 
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crileriou by which the legitimacy ol’ resistance in terms of con- 
science can be measured? 

The nature of individual and group rights. Has the in- 
dividual any rights against the state? How does he get them? 
Do they come from God, from a rational and orderly nature, 
from the mere fact of human existence, or are they simply tvhat 
some constitutional provision guarantees? Similarly, have 
groups any claim as against the state? May a religious body, a 
church, resist the latter in terms of a conviction that the sphere 
of the state is limited and that, when it either goes beyond that 
sphere or fails to fulfill a purpose within it, measured by some 
non-material criterion, resistance is justified? Have other 
groups, such as the burghers, the nobles, or the common citizens, 
the right to. resist on the ground that the state’s activities harm 
them or render their existence meaningless? Who is the Judge 
of harm, and what are the measuring rods? Is order heaven’s 
and earth’s first law? Must men submit to any tyranny for fear 
of anarchy? Or are the vision of a perfect society and the exist- 
ence of an organization to promote its attainment the justifica- 
tion of any resistance, no matter how revolutionary or violent, 
to the existing powers? Where are the precise lines to be 
drawn? Is there any sphere in which individuals may claim 
that authority may not touch them, that they alone are, and can 
be, the judges of their thought or actions? Should there be 
complete freedom to think as one likes and to express one’s 
thoughts, or should the rulers alone say what is to be thought 
and taught? 

Obligation to the state and the state's law. What duties have 
individuals and groups towards the state? Are the past per- 
formances of the state and the benefits one has received there- 
from the basis for accepting whatever it does now, or may do in 
the future? Or is it one’s duty to obey only so far and so long 
as one judges the state’s work good? Are particular commands 
to be judged of themselves, in terms of the legal scheme as a 
whole, or in relation to the total social situation? Is there a 
duty to obey all laws made by the duly constituted authorities of 
the moment just because they are authorities? 

Does the basis on which authority rests change the obligation 
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of the individual towards it? Is the obligation towards a ma- 
jority or its representatives diflferent from that towards an abso- 
lute monarch or an oligarchy? Has the majority itself any rights 
diflferent from those of lesser groups? Have minorities always 
a duty to obey? Can there be a conflict in terms of conscience 
between duty towards government and duty towards God or 
church? How is that conflict to be solved? Must the assump- 
tion always be made that the state is the sole earthly authority, or 
must one, on the other hand, accept the doctrine tliat it is a very 
limited authority, to which others are superior? 

The ethical foundations of state power. Has the state, that is 
to say, apart from the physical power at its command, any moral 
claims on the citizens? Are there limits to those claims? Must 
it provide channels of consent to justify its authority? If it rests 
purely on force, on police or army, does the existence of that 
force change the rightfulness of disobedience, as distinct from 
the expediency thereof? Has the state itself duties whose non- 
performance destroys the moral basis of its power? Does sov- 
ereignty exist in the state? Is this power merely a formal and 
nominal right to give commands in the form of laws, or are those 
commands the products of those endowed with authority to 
whom resistance is the deepest of crimes? 

Principle as a criterion of political authority. Have those in 
authority, whether kings, magistrates, or representatives, the 
right to command according to their own sweet will? Is there 
a higher or natural law above and beyond them by which they 
are bound? If so, what is this law, and how is it discovered? 
By reason, or by faith, or by some other process? Do any in- 
stitutions exist to enforce the observance of such a law? If so, 
what are they and whence do they get their authority? Are 
priests, or the rich and the well-bom, or the leaders of the op- 
pressed poor, or the masses themselves the rightful interpreters 
of such a law? 

The fundamental claims of the individual: liberty and rights. 
Do men possess certain natural rights under that law? What 
are they? Is there a fundamental right to life, or to liberty, or 
to property, or to work? Whence do any or all of them derive? 
Are such rights the same in all ages, or do they perchance differ 
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from age to age? If they do, arc they all equally the products of 
the same scheme of values applied under different conditions? 

The meaning and source of law. What is law itself? Is it an 
act of will on the part of certain determinate persons in the state 
who are endowed with an unquestionable authority or does it 
consist in principles of viglrt reason, and how, if so, is right reason 
to be recognized? Or is the law the embodiment of funda- 
mental truth? Is it the will of God contained in some book or 
interpreted by some organization? Is it perhaps the combina- 
tion both of normative and of positive elements, gaining its 
authority from basic principles, but recpiiring promulgation and 
sanction to make it effectively binding on subjects? 

The relation of the .stale and other groups. ,Is the state the 
one social organization that has a right to exist? Do other or- 
ganizations exist by its positive permission or its tacit consent, or 
do they have rights of their own? To what extent should they 
take part in political activities and endeavor to exercise pressure 
on the state itself? Do churches, for instance, exist by the will 
of the state, and has the state the right to determine the religion 
of its inhabitants, or do they exist as groups in terms of their 
purposes regardless of the will of the state? What should be 
their attitude towards a state which persecutes them, or towards 
tlie state which does not accept and enforce their truth on others? 
Are they justified in calling the state to account, in disobeying 
some or all of its laws, or in sanctioning revolts against it? Have 
other groups claims similar to those of the church, or is tlieir 
basis different? 

Property and the state. What justification, if any, is there in 
society for individual private property, or for slavery? Are these 
the creations of the state, or do they arise independently of it, yet 
require its protection? Is it the duty of the state, to sanction and 
enforce existing property arrangements? Or is it incumbent on 
political authority to promote equality in the distribution of 
worldly goods? Or may it perhaps be that the established au- 
thorities have the duty of protecting property only with certain 
Jimitations and conditions? Have the property owners duties 
towards society in terms of their privileges? Is it incumbent on 
them to use their property for the promotion of social well- 
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being? Are property rights conditional, resting on the per- 
formance of function? Has the state the right to subordinate 
property rights to social well-being? Has it a duty to limit ac- 
quisitiveness? Or is its prime purpose to guarantee opportun- 
ities for acquisition and to protect the successful? 

Equality and politics. Are human beings equal, and in what 
respects? Are they, on the other hand, fundamentally unequal? 
Does general inequality, or do certain specific inequalities, in 
gifts justify inequalities in political authority, in social prestige, 
in income? Or do men on the other hand have some claim to 
equal consideration in the making of social and political policies 
despite their inequalities? Do they have a claim actually to 
share in the making of decisions, to an equal vote? If so, on 
what ground? Is it because the decision influences them as 
well as others, or because a better decision from the point of 
view of the whole society will be made in that way, or because 
it will be easier to enforce the decision when made? Have men 
a right to equality before the law, in court, apart from their pos- 
session or non-possession of equal political rights? More funda- 
mentally, is it the duty of the state to promote equality in as 
many respects as possible, in civil and political rights, and also in 
possessions? What are the connections of these different kinds 
of equality? Can any of them be effective alone, and to what 
extent? Does the refusal to grant equality, or to reform society 
so as to produce it in one or all of these aspects, justify resistance 
to the state? Does it justify attempts to set up a new govern- 
mental machinery either by constitutional or by revolutionary 
means? Once more, how are such ends, even if agreed" on, to be 
achieved? 

Inequalities and claims to political power. Alternatively, do 
men, far from being equal in any or all of these respects, fall into 
classes in terms of some inequality, whether of intellect, of birth, 
of wealth, or of various kinds of opportunity? To what extent 
* do such inequalities justify differences in their treatment by 
government? Are they germane to politics, and in what way? 
Is k the duty of the lower ranks, defined in terms of one or more 
of these criteria, to accept existing conditions without repining? 
Should the state sanction or promote such distinctions? Should 
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it guarantee opportunities for the individual to change his class? 
Or is it perhaps the purpose of government to eliminate dis- 
tinctions of class, political, economic, or social? 

The extent of the state’s functions. Is the state simply an or- 
ganization for preserving order and preventing crinte, a police 
and military state, or has it more positive functions? Is it its 
duty to promote the economic well-being of its citizens, anti 
how is it to do this? Is it to be an umpire between interests or 
a partisan of particular groups? Has the state the duly to pro- 
vide education for its members? Is it above all an educational 
institution? Has any other group, such as the church, a just 
claim to educate its members as it pleases, either in partiettlur 
respects, or generally, regardless of the state? Is it desirable for 
the state to promote- a better race of men? May it for this pur- 
pose adopt eugenic policies, interfering with the private lives of 
its members, and perhaps even denying certain of them the right 
to live? Has it, on the other hand, the right to decide that its 
citizens shall not artificially limit their offspring on the ground 
that such action will lessen the amount of population and weak- 
en the state? 

The state and war; the duly to bear arms. Has the state any 
cultural mission? Is it justified in making war at all, and arc 
there any limits to its right to do so? May it, when it has de- 
clared war, adopt any means it desires in carrying on that war? 
Has the individual any right passively to resist, to refuse to fight, 
either under any circumstances or in a particular situation? Or 
has he the duty of bearing arms, lest his defection and his ex- 
ample weaken the state and lead either to its being contjuered, 
or at least to the prolongation of its struggle? Has he, perhaps, 
a duty to fight on the ground that bearing arms is an essetttial 
function of citizenship? 

The international community and the state. Is there, beyond 
the state, some wider unit, such as the brotherhood of man, to 
which men owe a superior allegiance? Is there any law limiting 
the state’s activity vis-ii-vis other states, and what is the nature 
of that law? Is the state itself but a stage in human develop- 
ment, or is it the final form of organization? 

While these questions suggest only some of the leading prob- 
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lems of political philosophy, and while not all of them are dealt 
with by all thinkers, it will be found that they have all had a 
fairly continuous history from Greek times to the present. 
They present themselves, indeed, in different ways and are dis- 
cussed in terms of different assumptions. Yet essentially they 
remain the same. While the different proposed solutions of 
them are many and vary greatly in their detail and develop- 
ment, dre basic points of view from which those solutions spring 
are few. Further, while some novelty emerges in the course of 
the history of political ideas, it is largely the result of extreme 
emphasis in one direction or another. The essential questions 
were raised by the Greek philosophers, and the main alternative 
answers were suggested. In political philosophy one may well 
doubt whether there has been any real progress, at least as far 
as the fundamental norms are concerned. Hence the following 
pages, while arranged in terms of periods, are not designed as a 
chronicle, nor yet as a story of progress, though there is, of course, 
development. Rather it is intended to show how particular 
answers to certain individual questions given above arose from 
more general schemes of values and were parts of wholes. While 
individual questions do, of course, arise from particular political 
issues, without immediate or conscious reference to more gen- 
eral schemes of values, they can be answered effectively only in 
terms of more general attitudes. None of them have meaning 
when they stand alone. In what follows, therefore, there will 
be found analyses of syntheses, rather than vice versa. The ob- 
ject in view is to show how different basic assumptions led to 
different answers to specific questions and to suggest the values 
and the difiBculties, the truths and the errors, involved in those 
assumptions. 



CHAPTER II 


The Background and Beginnings of Greek 
Political Thought 


The Environmental Background 
of Greek Politics 

G reek political thought was a direct product of the special 
conditions of Greek society, which contrasted with those of 
the surrounding empires. It was no doubt largely from this 
contrast that theie arose that wonder rvhich one of the Greek 
thinkers himself insisted was the beginning of philosophy. 

Who precisely the Greeks were is not clear, and to admit 
that they belong to the Indo-Aryan races is not very revealing. 
The classical Greeks that we know were certainly not auttKrlt- 
thonous. Greece had been the home of an earlier civilization 
long before they came to the land. It seems probable that 
they themselves settled in Greece as the result of a wave of 
migration from the East, taking place over a considerable period 
of time. Each new group of immigrants drove those already 
settled further south, until the whole country was inhabited 
insofar as it was habitable. It seems fair to assume that the 
/ geographical factor was an original determinant of the nature 
of Greek life as we know it. Apart from the Peloponnesiati 
plateau, the country was cut up into a series of .small valleys, 
with rugged, barren mountains separating them, and with a 
limited number of passes. The valleys themselves were fairly 
fertile, and it was natural that they should become population 
centers; while in the beginning lack of communication doubt- 
less acted as a barrier to the establishment of any centralized 
monarchy or empire. 
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Thus the foundation for the city-state was laid. That state 
was originally tribal in character. Its social organization was 
determined by two things, the need for the means of existence 
and the need for protection. Agriculture became the charac- 
teristic Greek activity and so remained throughout classical 
times, despite the gradual appreciation of the uses of the sea and 
the developmezit, at least in Athens and the Ionian colonies, of 
sea trade and sea power. The city itself normally originated as 
a means of defense, and was in the beginning little more than a 
fortified hill where men might tvithdraw and defend themselves 
in times of invasion, and where they might safely locate then- 
treasure in the temples of their gods. The acropolis, indeed, 
remained always the center of the city and the home of its great 
public buildings. It also developed the function of a meeting 
place, not simply in time of emergency, but for formal and cere- 
monial occasions. On its slopes and at its base there gradually 
grew up, for convenience, the homes of its citizens, a tendency 
perhaps given impetus as economic inequality increased and it 
became less necessary for some individuals to spend all tlreir 
time on their land. Where the city was located on the sea and 
had harbors, it was also doubtless developed as a center of trade 
and industries. 


The City-State 

Whatever the precise reason for the growth of the city, it al- 
ways remained as a part and center of the surrounding country, 
and in Greece we do not get that conflict of town and country, or 
that divorce of a city from its hinterland, that marks our own 
civilization. The Greek was a citizen, but he never became k--*- 
citified. Access to the country was easy, and his interests usually 
gave him an intimate connection with its life. Similarly, those 
who lived farther from the built-up city did not consider them- 
selves as apart from, or opposed to, it. Rather, they came to it 
frequently and regarded it as a central part of their lives. A cit- 
izen was one having a share in the whole community, aware of 
and concerned with the change of seasons, but never divorced 
from the civilizing value of contact with his fellows. This was 
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true even in Athens at the iieight ol' its power, despite tlie de- 
velopment of paid citizens whom we often consider a city pro- 
letariat. Apart from slaves, it was only the resident aliens, the 
Metics, the chief traders of the city, who lived in it but were ex- 
cluded from half of its activity. 

To the Greek, then, the state was a city, but the city itself was 
at once town and country, thus providing the possibilities of a 
well-rounded life with abundant contact both with men and 
with nature. The Greeks appreciated this full and well-round- 
ed life; and, if geographical circumstances detcrminetl the 
growth of the city, a conscioiis realization of its valtie, whatever 
its military and economic limitations, may be said to have pre- 
vented any general development of wider units of government. 

At that time such tinits were empires ruled by desjwts, with 
vast hordes of subject peoples who had no political life and were 
essentially subjects. It is not to be wondered that the Greeks, 
living in a society where men knew their neighbors and shared 
in a vast range of common enterprises, political, social, intel- 
lectual, and economic, should have feared the dangers of bigness 
and should have consciously preferred their own intense, if 
small-scale, civilization. 

For the city as they knew it was neither city nor state in our 
sense. It was not on the one hand an urban aggregation. It 
was not on the other a distant government with authority re- 
mote from the mass of men and impinging on only a part of their 
activities. Rather, it was a complete social organization in 
jwhich all participated continuously. It included, indeed, gov- 
ernment, though at its best this was a genuinely democratic gov- 
ernment as far as the citizens themselves were concerned. Men 
might be subject to laws, but they debated about their making, 
at the same time that they voted for or against proposals. They 
also heard and decided cases arising under the laws. Govern- 
ment was not to them simply the policeman, the magistrate, or 
the political boss. Indeed, the functions of the first of these 
were performed by slaves owned by the city, at least in Athens. 
Insofar as they existed, the functionaries of government were 
servants of the people, and as such merely enforced the law. 
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The arrogance of officialdom, so well-known to most modems, 
was not a normal and expected feature of everyday life. 

- While the city was political, politics covered all social prob- 
lems, and government was not confined to a certain sphere 
which excluded perhaps the greater part of life. Yet, because 
men shared in it and determined its policies, it was far from 
being the totalitarian state as we understand it. 

Nor was the city only a governmental organization, even in 
i this broad sense. It was also a religious body and a social club. 
This, too, needs some explanation. Religion itself was not a 
matter of theological disputes or of ordiodoxies established and 
enforced by the state. Rather, it was primarily a civic function. 
The gods whom men were required to worship were the deities ■ 
who protected the city; and even these were given ceremonial 
worship publicly as symbols of the city’s unity and glory rather 
than as persons who must not be offended by departure from 
a creed or set of moral rules. Scepticism as to the ultimate aim 
of existence was allowed, and, provided it did not lead to anti- 
social views or behavior, it was permissible to examine into 
ethical problems and beliefs. Indeed, the Greeks were not in- 
our sense religious at all, possessing almost no feeling of a vast 
and transcending universe or of the nothingness of the indivi- 
dual man and his mind. Rather tliey had a conviction of the 
greatness of men’s minds, and were given to using their own, to 
inquiring into any question that presented itself, a fact which 
helps to explain the vastness of their intellectual contribution. 
Religion was simply the ceremonial worship of tlie established 
^ deities of the city as a means of expressing one’s sense of unity 
with one’s fellows, of acknowledging one’s pride in, and admit- 
ting one’s duty towards, the intense and all-embracing partner- 
ship to which one belonged. It is true that the Greeks also de- 
veloped the Mysteries, which were more like religions in our 
own sense. But these were not compulsory, membership being 
a matter of individual preference. These mysteries, indeed, 
and in particular the Oracle of Delphi, were shared by all the 
Greeks without distinction of city, and they constituted one of 
the few ties that men might have beyond the confines of the city. 
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The Greek city was a club, though it must not be interpreted 
as a club in the sense of our exclusive organizations where men 
go to escape from the common world and often sit for hours in 
quite unsociable silence. Perhaps it tvould be more accurate 
to compare it with a college, where people get to know one 
another and take part in a whole round of activities, both intel- 
lectual and social, both formal and informal. One would know 
a fairly large number of people well, and would at least recog- 
nize a gieat proportion of one’s fello\v-citizens, while the leaders 
would be known to everyone in an almost personal way, like a 
football captain or the president of a student council, rather 
than like a senator or cabinet member. Men there walked, 
talked, and played together in an informal society, and came to- 
gether also for the formal discussion of public affairs and for 
worship. 

The Greeks had no conception of that opposition of citizen 
and state which is so frequently felt and expressed in our own 
world. Hence again the analogy of a college may be useful: we 
do not hear discussions of the student against the college, and 
certainly the terms student and college are complementary ra- 
ther than antithetical. It is in this sense that the citizen and 
the state are identified in Greece, and not by the submergence 
of the individual nor through his sacrifice to the state. He is 
^ a partner in it rather than a passive part of it, and its existence 
is not a denial of his individuality. To the Greeks, the idea of 
the individual versus the state would have appeared almost 
meaningless. Most certainly, they would have held that it rest- 
ed on a false doctrine of individualism. By the same token, 
they would have felt that the totalitarian idea of the state in- 
volved an improper denial to the claims of individuality. 

The Greek, as we have noted, had no feeling that the indi- 
vidual was slight. Not only was he not abashed in the face of 
the vast external world: he had no sense that he should bow 
down before a mystically conceived state. He had a reverence 
for law, but he had it as a political animal who shared in public 
affairs and helped to make laws. He felt no duty to renounce 
self or to bow and scrape with extreme humility before an im- 
posed authority whose right to power was beyond examination. 
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Indeed, he despised barbarian masses largely because they be- 
haved thus. The world of the Greeks was a small world, and the 
understanding of it led to a sense of the greatness of man, who 
might penetrate its secrets, rather than to a feeling of awe be- 
cause of its wonders. The typical Greek possessed little of our 
sense of the infinity, either spiritual or spatial, of the universe. 
He had none of the Christian conviction that man was a fallen 
creature requiring redemption, and requiring also an imposed 
discipline to conquer this evil nature. Lastly, while he did ad-' 
mit that the city-state existed beyond the lives of individual 
men, he did not infer therefrom that it existed for ends different 
from those of individuals and had an iirdependent life of its own. 
The citizen, of course, had duties towards the organized com- 
munity that constituted the city-state. But these duties were 
owed that it might more adequately fulfill the needs of all of its 
members. It existed to grant him freedom to attain the good 
life which was possible only within its confines. It did not em- 
body an ideal of the good life which excluded him or sacrificed 
him regardless of his desires. The latter view of the state was 
that practiced by barbarian despotisms, which failed to equate 
man and citizen. To it, the Greek opposed the doctrine of free 
citizenship in a self-governing community. Though at times 
tyrants did spring up within the city-states, there were few, if 
any, apart from those who gained by tyranny, who considered 
such a government desirable. Indeed, however sceptical the 
Greeks may have been, they seem to have been almost unanim- 
ous in condemning tyranny as the worst perversion of govern- 
ment. They objected to it because it wtis arbitrary and irration- 
al, and they insisted that a proper government was a govern- 
ment by law that was based on reasonable and defensible prin- 
ciples and that at least allowed men to calculate on the future. 
■Their worship of the state did not arise from a blind love of 
power, but from a belief that the social organization of the city- 
istate provided them with the means to pursue a whole variety 
of different ends in a harmonious way. 

That it was possible both to formulate and to hold to such a 
conception is perhaps not unconnected with that integration of 
town and country life that we have noticed, and with the ab- 
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sence of great industrial development. Trading was in the 
hands of foreigners, and the mines, owned by the city, were 
worked by slaves. While, in the course of time, the city did in- 
crease in wealth, it was only in the case of Athens that the rapid- 
ity and scale of this process constituted a major element in the 
city’s history. Even here that wealth was largely the result of 
public undertakings in tlic form of imperialism. Citizens were 
still interested in the more static life of agriculture, and a large- 
scale industrialism did not develop. It is the growth of private 
opportunities for profit and the necessity for dealing with the 
conflicts between those extremely unequal in wealth, combined 
witli the problem of the disinherited proletariat without access 
to the means of production, that have led in a later world firsi 
to the sense that the state is not all-inclusive, and then to the de- 
sire to make it a complete master. The Greeks were not un- 
an'are of the connection of property and power, but, because 
their economic world was not dynamic and rapidly changing, 
they did not have to consider the later problems of the relation 
of individuals and groups to the state. The state, despite the 
struggles of factions and the dissensions over the distribution 
and ownership of land, could be comparatively harmonious, and 
both its size and the stable way of life on which it rested tended 
to emphasize at any rate the ideal of harmony as its essential 
object. 

. It has frequently been stated that the vast extent of slavery in 
the Greek city-state was a further cause of its united life in that 
the citizens were a minority, that they had considerable leisure, 
and that, until a comparatively late date, they were in the main 
a middle class with what we should today call private means. 
It is inferred that they were held together by a common interest 
and fear and by an essential similarity of social position. How- 
ever plausible such an explanation may seem, modem investi- 
gation has shown that it is untrue. Apart from the silver mines, 
there was very little use of slaves for large-scale exploitation as 
we understand that term. The city itself did indeed own many 
slaves who performed a variety of lesser administrative functions. 
For the rest, there were few people who owned any considerable 
number, at least in Athens, and many citizens, if not the ma- 
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jority, owned none at all. The private slave was typically an 
agricultural laborer, and he worked with or under the direction 
of his master on a fairly small estate. It was not the fear of 
slaves, nor yet freedom from the need to work owing to their ex- 
istence, that formed the foundation of the unified city-state life. 
It was rather that agriculture, with its standardized and un- 
changing routine, constituted a common foundation and a com- 
mon experience. The slave was, of course, a slave, lacking both 
freedom of person and civic rights, but he was not a plantation 
negro or an industrial proletarian; and certainly slaves did not 
constitute a vast majority of the population. Under Greek eco- 
nomic conditions, slaves in such numbers would have been a 
white elephant ratlier than a blessing. Greek democracy may 
have been limited, but it cannot rightly be conceived of as gov- 
ernment by a minority caste. This remains true even if we ac- 
cept the thesis that in the city itself craftsmen and artists were 
usually assisted in their workshops by several slaves. It cannot, 
however, be denied that, had there been no slaves, Greek govern- 
ment and Greek life might have taken a very different form, and 
that the immediacy of the struggle for existence would have left 
less leisure for speculation and for public discussion. The pro- 
duction of works of art might also have been less extensive, 
while those works would probably have been less large in scale. 

Similarly, one has to recognize the importance, at least in the 
case of Athens, of the resident aliens, the Metics. While the 
success of these gentlemen perhaps tempted citizens away from 
an older way of life, through the lure of profits, and while the 
growth of wealth produced by their activities finally made 
Athens atypical and brought it to ruin, nevertheless the contri- 
bution they made gave part of the basis for that good life which 
the citizen enjoyed, and delivered him from the necessity of per- 
forming tasks that might otherwise have distracted him from 
social and political activities. These Metics were also excluded 
from citizenship, though in the later days of Athens they formed 
a considerable section of the population. It may here be noted 
that the Greek attitude of contempt for foreigners, arising from 
a dislike of their social and political organizations, was largely 
instrumental in preserving that integrated city-state of which 
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xve have spoken, particularly since it created a conscious desire 
not to expand, and reduced foreign policy to the struggle to pre- 
serve the city-state’s independence. 

It may further be added that the decline of Athens flowed, at 
least in part, from its preservation of tlie outlook of the city- 
state at the .same time that it undertook the adventtne of em- 
pire. The general militarism of (Ireek life, which has so fre- 
quently in our own lime been made the basis of criticism of 
Hellenic civili/ation, was very largely the j)roduct of this intense 
desire for indepetidence. Here, once more, the .\thetiian ad- 
venture is not typical. Patrioti.sm as the willingne.ss to fight and 
die for the city that has given one so complete a life was very 
different in character from our modern patriot isttt. (»reeks did 
value the intensity of their .social exi.stence, which was different 
from that of surrounding peoples, and. owing to the .slightness of 
their power, their independence was perpetually in danger. 
That they should accordingly have conceived of the good citizen 
as a good soldier is not unintelligible. The unwillingness of 
Greeks to cooperate in wider units in the common interest of all 
was no doubt deplorable. It arose, however, from tm e.xag- 
gerated fear of loss of independence and an excessive pride that 
would not allow any state to assume an inferior position, even for 
the welfare of all. The acute danger to Greek independence 
from the Persian invasion was itself not enough to produce any 
thorough-going cooperation, and Greece was .saved in the main 
by the heroic efforts of the Athenians. 


The Political Institutions 
of Athens and Sparta 

Hitherto we have discussed the nature of Greek society in a 
rather general way. Yet it is once more necessary to insist that, 
while it was with Athens that the great philosophers were pri- 
marily concerned in their political analyses, Athens was itself not 
typical. Rather, in their time, it had departed from a type to 
which they desired it to return. Yet Sparta, from whose insti- 
tutions they drew so many of their ideas, was even less typical. 
Athens was a city-state that had grown over-wealthy, had under- 
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taken imperial responsibilities, and had suffered defeat. Sparta 
was not a city-state at all. At the time when we first become 
concerned with its history, Athens was largely tribal in its organ- 
ization and was suffering from two interrelated problems, the 
quarrels of tribes and the struggles between rich and poor. Its 
territory was confined to Attica. It was not wealthy and it was 
not yet a cultural center. The leforms of Solon temporarily 
settled the class struggle and brought about a widened basis for 
government. But inequalities grew up again, while tribal jeal- 
ousy continued. The basis of the latter was removed by the 
political organization of Cleisthenes, who also brought further 
political and economic reforms, thus creating the democracy 
we know, and destroying, at least temporarily, factional politics. 

The defeat of the Persians by Athens brought the city consid- . 
erable prestige, and at the same time encouraged it to build up 
its strength as a maritime power by the subjugation and control 
of the islands of the Ionian Sea and coastal towns in Asia Minor. 
These were formed into the Delian League, in which Athens 
was at first merely primus inter pares. Soon, however, the city 
succumbed to the temptation to exploit its allies, and under 
Pericles became a center of beauty and of culture through their 
spoliation. When Pericles died, its democracy degenerated, 
and the ruling demagogues led it into unwise adventures, of 
which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was the most foolhardy, 
particularly since Athens was at the time engaged in a long 
struggle with Sparta, a struggle begun under Pericles. The city 
was defeated and lost alike in power and prestige. 

Athens remained, however, the cultural center of Greece; and 
philosophers, disturbed by its downfall, were led to examine into 
the causes thereof. It was largely their love of the city and their 
desire to save it that stimulated the production of the great 
works we know. Not unnaturally, they turned to an examina- 
tion of Sparta, its conqueror, to see what elements of strength it 
possessed that Athens lacked. 

The government of Sparta in classical times was fairly con- 
stant as was its general way of life. It was governed under a 
code of law traditionally attributed to Lycurgu s, a stem code 
^ that insisted on discipline and devotion to the state and that was 
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concerned, above all, with the production of men and women 
with hard bodies who would make good soldiers and good moth- 
ers. Life for the Spartan citizen tvas the life of barracks, not a 
home life. He ate in public mes.ses and could go home to visit 
his wife only by stealth and guile, being punished if caught, 
while his waking hours were mainly occxipied with drills and 
military maneuvers. His fare was not luxurious and his cloth- 
ing was light. He was governed nominally by (wo kings, but 
actually by ephors, who might best be described as military 
magistrates. 

The foregoing applies to the Sj)(i) tiat(’.s, who were the only 
true citizens. They had under them a considerable subject 
population, c:ompo.sed of two cl;i.s.scs, Perioikoi, or xlwcllers 
around, the inhaltitants of the conquered Peloponnese, and a 
horde of slaves who not infre<iucntly endcavorccl to revolt. As 
a minority governing a subject population, the Sjmyt.iaU'.<i prob- 
ably needed discipline and could not risk the dangers of demo- 
cratic dissension. But out of this way of life there developed no 
culture; nor was Sparta characteri/.etl by the all-round fellow- 
ship of the social city-state. Theiis ratlier was the fellow.ship 
, of the barracks, intense but not civilized. The philo.sophers, 
concerned with the problem of creating government that was 
strong and stable without being oppressive, rvere anxious to 
inti'oduce Spartan training and Spartan di.scipline into Athens, 
while harmonizing it with the wider cultural life of the latter, 
and giving to it a voluntary aspect compatible with democracy. 

But Athens was incapable of reform. Sparta decayed, and 
the attempt to form the cities of Greece into a confederation, 
although it produced the Aetolian League, was unsuccessful in 
gaining the support of Athens itself, despite Demosthenes, so 
that it succumbed before the di.sc;ipline and novel strategy of the 
army of Philip of Macedon. The expansion of Greece had 
made larger organizations necessary, and, while the city-state 
long remained a unit in life, it was forcibly codpted into a 
wider unit, the world empire. Yet it is to be noted that the em- 
pire of Alexander the Great 'was essentially Greek in its super- 
structure, as were the empires carved out therefrom by his 
successors. Secondly, the Roman conqueror of Greece, himself 
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originally the product of a city-state, took his learning and his 
culture from the Greek, transformed it, and spread it widely 
through his own vast empire. 

The Beginnings and Language 
of Greek Political Ideas 

Here, however, we are concerned with the philosophy de- 
veloped in and through the Greek city-state while it was still an 
independent unit and while its view of life was considered su- 
perior to all others. 

The language and the concepts of political thought were alike 
invented for the western world by the Greeks, and were invented 
in terms of city-state conditions. It should, however, be noted 
that these words and ideas had their origins in Greece while that 
country was still ruled by tribal chieftains, though their precise 
definition and their development in systems were the products 
of a later date. 

Thus in Homer we encounter concepts of justice and right, 
and the terms therefor derive clearly from aesthetic or military 
appreciation of certain qualities in nature such as straightness 
and uprightness, qualities that would be appreciated in road or 
weapon. The terminology already foreshadows that concern 
with politics as ethical in its nature which is the typical attitude 
of the later Greek thinkers. 

In Homer, too, we find the idea of authority as limited. The 
king is not an absolute monarch, but a leader who must take 
council with lesser princes for the common good. Moreover, 
there is implicit in the Homeric poems the idea that the object 
of authority is to sit in judgment and pronounce justice based 
on custom and religion. It is for him to apply accepted canons 
of right to specific situations in terms of his wisdom. It is not 
his task to legislate, to introduce new principles arbitrarily in 
terms of his own needs. As a later age would put it, “he rules 
subject to the higher law.” Moreover, when he gives his de- 
cisions, he does so before the assembled army, which expresses 
approval or disapproval. This may not be democracy, but it at 
least implies some element of popular consent and suggests anal- 
ogies with customs of the later Germanic tribes. 
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Homer’s main concern was, of course, to record the doings of 
the great. Hesiod, on the other hand, portrays the misery and 
the discontent of agTicultural laborers oppres.scd by great land 
owners. His poetry has little political thought in it, though it 
demonstrates that agrarian class struggle and discontent e.vistcd 
at a very early date. Furthermore, it is indignant, and reveals 
the idea that wrong is being done and that justice has an eco- 
nomic basis. It is the poetry of revolt, and suggests the social 
desirability of a considerable degree of etjuality, a view that was 
to be endonscd by certain later thinkers. 

Nature Philosojflitus and Sofdii.sts 

Nevertheless, political thought proper begins only in later 
centuries: and it arises first, not on the (ireek mainland, but on 
the Islands. It arises, indeed, incidentally, if not accidentally. 
The first philosophers were not primarily concerned with the 
nature of social existence, but with the con.stitution of the ex- 
ternal world, in which they sought to find some meaning and 
some unifying element. The object of these philosophers was to 
discover a unity behind the appearances of nature, a unity which 
they usually found in one of the elements. It was not unnatural 
that this inquiry should be transferred to the world of men, and 
that behind the appearance of varied societies there should be 
similarly discovered some unifying idea that was also the essence 
of social existence. This unifying principle, whatever it hap- 
pened to be, was then considered natural. It was also normally 
ethical, and consequently was not simply a statement of the 
reality behind appearances, but also the basis for a distinction 
between what ought to be and what is. Yet, in Ionia, these 
distinctions developed only as a part of the more genera! inquiry 
into the meaning of the universe. The later point of view ol' 
politics as the culmination of all study, a view which is to be 
compared with modern sociology rather than with political sci- 
ence in the current sense, is totally lacking. 

It is only in Athens in the fifth century that we find any very 
general consideration of social problems, and there the discus- 
sion is a direct development out of the earlier physical specula- 
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tions. Law and convention are contrasted with one another, 
and it is insisted that law, the natural order, is good, while what 
is merely convention is accidental and frequently bad. Yet, in 
the beginning, what is natural is conceived of as that which is 
long established, and the conventional is merely innovation. 
With the Sophists, however, the natural becomes rather the or- 
iginal, and the whole of social law is treated as conventional. 
There arises a rebellion of the individual, using the idea of na- 
ture much as the eighteenth century used it, as equivalent to 
pre-political, against the laws and mandates of the state. The 
natural is the original: it is also what is common to all men 
when the accidents of particular legal systems are removed. 

We have, then, as a result of the work of the Sophists a scept- 
icism about the ancient ways and an attack on the stable insti- 
tutions of society. The logical conclusion of this might well 
be philosophic anarchy. Yet the question as to whether man 
is naturally good or bad soon enters. Some of the Sophists 
seemingly believed tliat he is good, but is corrupted by social 
institutions. They are therefore precursors of Rousseau. 
Others believed that the state of nature is one of force, and is 
anarchic in the bad sense. They therefore praised authority, 
as Hobbes was later to do, for the restraint it imposed on evil 
men. Yet again, the argument was advanced that it was natur- 
al for the strong to rule the weak, and this was used to condemn 
democracies, in which the masses created law that was nothing 
but convention to restrain those of superior talents and abilities 
from gaining their just deserts. Here we have a philosophy 
not unlike that of Nietzsche.^ 

Whatever their views, however, and though they differed 
greatly among themselves, the Sophists seem to have been con- - 
cerned mainly with the individual and to have rejected the idea 
that social life under government was itself original and na- 
tural. It also appears that they believed that the different laws 
of different peoples were the product of chance circumstances 

'.For Hobbes, see Ch. XVHI; for Rousseau, Ch. XXII. Friedrich Niemche 
was a German philosopher of the last century. In his most celebrated worL 
Tfitis Spake Zarathustra, he urged the claims of the Superman and condemned 
Christian teaching for its slave-morality-in particular, its stress on pity as a 
virtue. 
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and were departures I'roui, rather than expressions of, funda- 
mental ethical ideas. That is to say, they denied that the state 
was a necessary outcome and expression of men’s lives and that 
it was an organ through which he tried to achieve morality. 


The Political Ideas of Socrates 

Socrates may in a sense be considered as one of the Sojihisis, 
though he went far beyond them. He devoted himself to the 
discovery of knowledge, in the belief that knowledge was tlu‘ 
true source of virtue. To obtain knowledge one hatl to have 
scepticism and had to question all accepted ideas and beliefs. 
Where the Sophists generally had been concerned with the con 
trast between nature and convention and had not entirely es- 
caped from a reliance on physical studies, Soenttes devoted hitu- 
self solely to social problems and to morality as the Cf5.sence of 
.society. They had contrasted nature and opinion: it was his 
task to contrast true knowledge with that appearance of knowl- 
edge which was opinion. Goodness of a sort might flow from 
the latter: but unless men knew the reasons why one should do 
what one believed one ought to do, morality svas insecure, be- 
ing merely habitual. One had to penetrate behind opinion to 
a true understanding of the why of things. The person pos- 
sessed of habitual morality would be lost when confronted with 
a totally different situation. The one who had true knowledge 
could judge of new circumstances and apply his principles in 
them. Moreover, while opinion could not Ire inculcated .sat- 
isfactorily, true knowledge could, since it rested on intelligible 
principles, on reason. 

Of specific political teaching Socrates possessed little, though 
from his theory of goodness he condemned the existing democ- 
racy in that it treated as equal both those who Iiad knowledge 
and those who were totally lacking in it. The latter were the 
more numerous, so that the unwise came to rule the wise. 

While Socrates was a rationalist and a sceptic, he was also in 
a certain sense a conservative. He believed above all in the 
value of law as the embodied wisdom of the past, and felt that 
men had an ultimate duty of obedience to its dictates. Thus 
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in the Crito he argues that, though the state has condemned 
him to death, he cannot follow the urgings of his disciples and 
flee. It was not the prejudiced jurors who spoke in pronounc- 
ing sentence on him, but the very law itself in all its majesty, 
and it is for him to accept that decision. He iSj^ citizen, part 
of the corporate body, and subject to its rules, not a mere priv- 
ate person and individual who may ignore those rules, challenge 
them, or escape from their control. He has served the state as 
soldier and citizen, and throughout his life he has enjoyed the 
blessings derived from the protection of its laws and from the 
social arrangements that the city affords. To disobey would 
be to deny the whole meaning of his life and would further in- 
volve an act of base ingratitude. One cannot enjoy the bless- 
ings of a scheme of government without being ready when one 
offends to pay the penalty. Socrates treats the state as one and 
the same through time. One cannot, in his view, set oneself 
up as a judge of its law and of its course, at least when one’s 
own case is involved. 

Nevertheless, as we know, Socrates could have been spared, 
had he been willing to discontinue his teaching. This he re- 
fused to do. Why? If Socrates believed in the duty to obey 
law, he nevertheless accepted truth as a higher mistress. Where 
mere material interests were involved, one should submit to the 
state in all ways. But where the dominant opinions were in the 
light of one’s own examination mistaken, one’s conscience was 
a higher guide and one had a duty to combat intellectual er- 
ror at whatever cost. The state might punish one and one 
could not then escape; but one must nevertheless stick to the 
truth that was in one and not recant for mere safety’s sake. 
Authority might control the body and might punish it for what 
the mind did, but authority was not competent to control the 
workings of the mind or to judge the correctness of its con- 
clusions. 

Socrates did not develop from this a doctrine of rights against 
the state. He was content to assert one’s duty to one’s con- 
science, whatever its consequences. On the one hand, he was 
affirming that ethics was the highest pursuit of the human being. 
On the other, he was insisting that only within the state and as 
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a social animal could a man profitably live the good life. He 
showed a typical Greek reverence for custom and tradition, 
while at the same time he insisted on the need for clear thinking 
and the use of reason. He insisted, too, that theory and prac- 
tice were not two, but one, and he strc,sscd tlic need for wi.sdom 
in politics. He reverenced law, but his es.sential concern was 
with the very ideal of ju-stice, tvhich involved knowledge and 
led to action. The, sc ideas, implicit in Socrates, were developed 
in various ways by Plato and Ari.stotle, who judged lhing,s in 
terms of the concepts of proportion and harmony, atid cndcas - 
ored to create a bridge between the practice of politics, in which 
equality and liberty arc pursued, and the idea of the .state, which 
is the attainment of justice. 

By way of conclusion, we may insist; that the grejtt Greek con- 
tribution to political thought was this very in.si.stence that po- 
litical science is ethical, and that this ethical content arises from 
the nature of society itself. While the Greeks reverenced l:iw, 
the state was not for them simply the legal institutions existing 
at any one time and place. The .state was what the .state ought 
to do, not what any particular and actual state does. But, above 
all, the state was for them an educational institution: kntnvl- 
edge, necessary if one is to do what one ought to do, and, when 
possessed, even compelling one to do it, is teachable, since it is 
founded in rational principle, and rea.son is the distingui.shing 
mark of man. 

V 

Bibliographical Note 

For the beginner, G. Lowes Dickinson’s The (ireek Vmv of Life 
provides an admirable background to the study of CJrcck political 
thought. It is concerned mainly with the Greek attitude towards 
religion, the individual, and the state. It is, however, rhapsodic 
and uncritical. It may be supplemented by A, E. Zimmern's The 
Greek Commonwealth, which gives a fairly detailed picture of 
Greek civilization. The Legacy of Greece (cd. R. W. Livingstone) 
contains articles on various aspects of Greek life. Among them 
Professor Zimmern’s article on “Political Thought” is directly ger- 
mane, while an essay by Professor Gilbert Murray, concerned with 
the lasting significance of Greece’s contribution to the world, is sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and finely written. 
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For ihe emergence of Greek thought, its geographical back- 
ground, iis i'oundation in language, and its development by the 
poets, G. L. Myers’s The Political Ideas of the Greeks is the best 
work in English. It is not, however, recommended to undergxad- 
uates who have not studied Greek and Greek history. On Socrates 
and pre-Socralic political ideas. Chapters III-V in E. Barker’s Plato 
and His Predecessors are very good, while the first two chapters of 
the same work offer a sound introduction to Greek political con- 
cepts generally and to the actual nature of the Greek state. 

Certain more general books covering the material of this and suc- 
ceeding chapters may here be recommended. W. W. Willoughby’s 
7"he Political Theories of the Ancient World is a simple treatment 
of Greek and Roman, as well as of Oriental, political thought, and 
should prove valuable to the beginner. C. H, Mcllwain’s The 
(howth of Political Thought in the West analyzes and interprets 
political theories from the Greeks until the end of the Middle Ages. 
While very interesting, it is not an easy book, and may confuse the 
beginner who has not mastered the basic concepts of political 
thought and the chronology of the period. W. A. Dunning’s A 
History of Political Theories, Ancient and Mediceval covers roughly 
the same period in a simple and straightforward manner. 



CHAPTER III 


Plafo: the Foundations of Political Idealism 


Plato’s Life: Trawl and Teachinff 

O F THE life of Plato we know little, and iniidi of the in- 
formation we do possess is legendary. 'Fherc exist, in- 
deed, certain Epistles attributed to him, but their authenticity 
has been a matter of debate among scholars.They do, however, 
give an account of various episodes in his life that seem not in- 
herently improbable. Yet even if we accept them as true, jmich 
still remains conjectural. 

In one sense this absence of knowledge may be a ble.ssing, 
since it enables us to consider and evaluate his contribution a.s 
a thinker without the distraction of irrelevant personal con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, since he, more than most serious 
thinkers, wrote imaginatively, and because he was admittedly a 
master of irony, it would be useful to know more of his prac- 
tical activities. Lacking full infonnation, we run the risk of 
taking the true meaning for irony and vice versa. Mercifully, 
we know enough to reject the view that his whole political phi- 
losophy, with which we are here concerned, was an idle dream 
or a mere jeu d’ esprit. 

Plato was born in 428 B.C., and his early years coincided with 
the latter stages of the Peloponnesian War, which ended iti dis- 
aster for Athens. That war impressed the Greek world as the 
Great War did our own. How far the young Plato was emo- 
tionally influenced by the course of the conflict and the patri- 
otism aroused by it is a matter of conjecture. His family, how- 
ever, was distinguished, and he was related to various leaders of 
the Athenian democracy; while Solon, the great law-giver and 
reformer, was among his ancestral connections. When he 
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reached manhood, Atliens had already fallen on evil days. The 
war was followed by tiie rule of the Thirty Tyrants, .\fter 
their downfall, the city indulged in a .series of wars and profit- 
less alliances under the leadei'ship of rash and selfi.sh dema- 
gogues. Plato clearly grieved for the city and looked envioasly 
to its past, while it is not impossible that his condemnation of 
the existing order may have had its roots in family pride. 

As a youth Plato was a distinguished athlete. Indeed, “Pla- 
to,” which connotes broadness or llatne.ss, was p<).ssihly a nick- 
name bestowed on him in recognition of his j>rowe.ss: his given 
name was Aristocles, after his paternal grandfijther. Thi.s is 
not unimportant, since it helps to explain his stre.ss on jthysical 
beauty and the significant part phiyed by physical culture in his 
scheme of youthful education. It al.so makes more intelligible 
his admiration for the Spartan discipline that later age.s, as well 
as not a few of his contemporaries, found .so abhorrent. 

Of his education we know little save the names of certain 
teachers, though he seems to have had the tisual training of 
Athenians of the upper cla.ss. We are told, however, that he 
distinguished himself in all fields of study. Wc know, too, that 
he devoted himself to poetry. Whether his interest and ac- 
complishment differed from that of hosts of romantic adoles- 
cents in other ages is again conjectural. That he did know the 
poets, and particularly Homer, very well his subsequent work 
testifies. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that he does not always 
quote them approvingly and that his attitude is usually that of 
a moralist judging their sentiments rather than that of a critic 
concerned with beauties of style, form, and phra.se. 

At twenty, he became a .studejit of Socrates, though from the 
beginning his relation to the master seems to have been tliat of 
the brilliant young disciple instead of a mere pupil. Hi.s taste 
and capacity for philosophy were at once evident, and it is pos- 
sible to imagine that contact with Socrates suddenly opened to 
him a vast new world and evoked an eager enthusiasm for the 
things of the mind. He was particularly impressed by Socrates’ 
teachings as to the nature of virtue and the relation of knowl- 
edge to action. From them he seemingly inferred that it was 
his duty to become a statesman, and he regarded his training as 
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a preparation for that career. No doubt youthful ambition 
urged in the same direction. Fate ruled otherwise. When he 
was twenty-eight, before the preparation was complete, he saw 
his master put to death by the Athenians. Ambition gave way 
to revulsion, coupled with a creeping awareness that in the 
world as it is, the philosopher and the politician not only are 
lacking in unity of purpose but are antagonistic. His life task 
henceforth became to justify Socrates, to show the gulf fixed be- 
tween things as tliey are and things as they ought to be, and 
above all to prove that the good state was the just state wherein 
wisdom ruled. Yet his desire for practical political activity, 
temporarily in abeyance, never died, and periodically we see the 
revival of a hope that, if he cannot himself become the founder 
or ruler of a truly good state, he may nevertheless use others as 
instruments to realize that sublime purpose. 

Immediately upon Socrates’s death, Plato left Athens, partly 
from disgust and impotent resentment, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the friends of Socrates were suspect and he saw that, grant- 
ed the current temper, he could by staying achieve nothing save 
fruitless martyrdom. What places he visited or how long he re- 
mained abroad we do not know with any certainty. He seems 
first to have gone to Megara. There, safe from persecution or 
possible reprisals, he composed the Apology and the Crito, the 
defence of Socrates’s life and the justification for his accepting 
death. The former, as we have seen, insisted that man’s first 
duty was to the truth that was in him and contained a powerful 
plea for freedom of the mind as opposed to raison d’etat. It 
was in essence an indictment of the existing Athenian govern- 
ment. The latter was a superb statement of a man’s duty to the 
political-social organization which had conditioned and protect- 
ed his earthly adventure. It was perhaps intended as an answer 
to those students and friends of Socrates whose faith in his genius 
and in the truth of his doctrine was shaken by his unwillingness 
to preserve at all costs his carnal existence. 

Having performed this labor of love, and having preserved for 
all time the issues raised by the protagonists in that vital drama, 
Plato went further afield, observing the ways and institutions of 
men in varied climes and places. He visited, certainly, the 
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Greek cities o£ Italy and Sicily, where Greek civilization came 
into contact and conflict first with Carthage and then with 
Rome. There he encountei-ed the teachings of Pythagoras, who 
had established a powerful sect to forward his doctrine, a sect 
whose stronghold was Tarentum. How far he was influenced 
by certain mystical elements in their teaching or by their veg- 
etarian or other unusual practices, it is hard to say. From them 
he may have gained his doctrine of classes, as we shall see it ex- 
pounded in The Republic, since their order was based on a 
hierarchy of three ranks. Certainly he shared their love of 
mathematics; and the motto of the academy in Athens where he 
taught so long was a harsh command forbidding anyone ignor- 
ant of mathematics and geometry to enter. 

From Italy he went to Egypt, probably to complete his math- 
ematical studies, a course which may have been urged on him 
by his Pythagorean friends. In Egypt also he found a caste sys- 
tem, which may further have strengthened his ideas concerning 
the desirability of political stratification. Certainly, it is note- 
Avorthy that the division of classes in The Republic into guard- 
ians, soldiers, and workers corresponds closely with the divisions 
existing in Egypt at the time. 

How far these wanderings and contacts really helped to shape 
his thought may, however, be questioned. That he had a con- 
siderable first-hand knowledge of the Greek world, both in the 
East and in the West, seems highly likely, and it is not improb- 
able that from Asia Minor he got certain mystical ideas that 
tinged his thought. There is also a legend that he knew rvell 
the oriental world and travelled as far afield as Persia and Intlia. 
Subsequent scholars, observing certain elements in common be- 
tween Platonic and Buddhistic doctrine, have attributed them 
to direct personal contacts through such travels. If, however, 
we are to accept the Epistles as genuine, Plato was thwarted in 
his ambition to go East by the troubled state of the times. 

Doubtless travel would aid a man of Plato’s ability to ma- 
ture, would add to his understanding of his fellows, and would, 
granted a keen interest in politics, suggest some of the difficul- 
ties of government. That it tvould have made a great phil- 
osopher seems unlikely, the more so since there is a certain 
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continuity and unity in the whole of Plato’s teaching, from 
the early dialogues, written before his journeyings, down to 
his later works. Nor should too much be made of intellectual 
influences. The Greek cities of Ionia and Italy were rife with 
speculation, while Athens itself was the meeting place of all 
schools. The atmosphere was stimulating; and the various 
dialogues show that Plato was thoroughly conversant with the 
teachings of the leading Sophists and schools of thought of the 
day. That he had considerable sympathy with the Pythago- 
reans is true. It seems, too, that he was impressed by the, views 
of Heraclitus. That teacher’s views, however, were contained 
in a series of apothegms. On the basis of one of them, he has 
been credited with a doctrine of evolution, while together they 
supposedly inspired Hegel in the last century to develop a 
philosophy of history.’- Neither Hegel nor Plato, however, 
can be treated simply as the product of other men’s ideas. In 
dealing with an outstanding genius, it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize influences save for the benefit of those who thought- 
lessly assume that systems are born out of the blue, that origin- 
ality cannot exist if others had previously been aware of similar 
problems and had provided suggestions for their solution. 

One contact, nevertheless, did have a rather special influence 
on Plato. He was in Sicily in 387 B.C., and visited Syracuse, 
furthest outpost of Greek civilization and the focal point of the 
conflict between Greek and Carthaginian. There he made the 
acquaintance of the tyrant Dionysius I and unwisely preached 
to him on the duties of the just ruler. He was sold into slavery 
for his pains and fell into Spartan hands. Fortunately, he was 
ransomed, and thus came home to Athens, where he opened the 
Academy as a school of philosophical disputation. Teaching 
there and writing dialogues were henceforth to remain his chief 
tasks till his death at the ripe old age of eighty-one. 

Nevertheless, his active life was not ended. If he had oflfend- 
ed the ruler of Syracuse, he had at the same time made influen- 
tial friends there, with whom he remained in correspondence. 

* Hegel was a German philosopher who wrote in the early nineteenth century. 
His best known works on social theory are the Philosophy of History and the 
Philosophy of Right. Incidentally, he was an Idealist, and the roots of his 
thought are in Plato. 
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Whether he fully lealized the significance of the city as an out- 
post of Greek civilization is not certain, though it seems that, if 
his main concern was with the government of the city-state, he 
was at the same time a Pan-Hellene. From the beginning he 
cherished the project of making Syracuse the location of an ex- 
periment in government, an attempt to realize the ideal rule of 
the philosopher-king. Accordingly, when, after many vici.ssi- 
tudes, the once young boy on whom he had pinned his hope.s 
ascended the throne as Dionysius II, Plato, though tiow some six- 
ty years old, eagerly and optimistically set sail again. For a 
time all went well, but before very long conflicts arose betweeit 
master and pupil. Whether the former was doctrinaire and un- 
accommodating or whether the latter was cither stupid or less 
than pure in his politit:al motives is not known. In any case, 
the venture failed, and Plato, chastened and sad, returned to 
Athens. Even then, however, he did not despair. The breach 
had tiot been complete or final, and from time to titnc Plato 
sent letters of good advice and urged a more generous-minded 
government. Five years later he was a.sked to return. He did 
so, but failure came even more rapidly than before, aiul Plato 
might have languished in virtual captivity had it not been for 
the good offices of his old friend Archytas, the Pythagorean tyr- 
ant of Tarentum. Even after this, Plato still continued to cor- 
respond and advise, though later he gave his sanction to a revolt 
led by his original friend Dion, brotlier-in-law of tire first, and 
uncle of the second, Dionysius. The revolt tvas successful, but 
Dion rapidly .became unpopular and was assassinated. Plato 
thereupon advised Dion’s friends what to do, and, aware that 
the philosopher-king was undiscoverable, advocated a constituc 
tional form of government. It was not adopted, and Plato’s one 
adventure in practical politics was at an end. 

The whole affair is important for our purposes as showing that 
Plato was anything but a dreamer, and that his whole teaching 
was intended to have a practical object. He differs from the 
Sophists and teachers of rhetoric chiefly in this, that, where they 
taught how to attain power and to keep it, he was concerned 
primarily in ensuring that, when attained, it would be used for 
ethical ends. Moreover, his school, the Academy, (we may note 
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in passing) trained not a few xvho became influential leaders or 
rulers in Greek city-states; and it is possible to discover consid- 
erable traces of his own theory of law in the practice of later 
Greece, which in turn influenced Rome. 

All this must not be forgotten in dealing with the philosophy 
contained in Plato’s chief political dialogues. At the same time, 
we should always keep in mind that the major part of Plato’s life 
was spent as a teacher and autlior in Athens, that he on the whole 
disliked and distrusted the governments of that city, whether 
tyrannical, oligarchic, or democratic, and that he was especially 
concerned with its history, its problems, and the possibilities for 
its salvation. Syracuse was an outlet, a possible channel for 
thwarted ambition, though it may also have been important to 
him as a defense of Greek culture against supposed barbarism. 
Athens remained his city, and the very center of the Greek 
world. 


Plato’s Method 

Before we turn to the analysis of Plato’s purely political works, 
certain remarks about his general approach are desirable. In 
the examination of the problems that seemed to him significant, 
he used the dialectical method. His chief works are presented 
in the form of dialogues, with Socrates as the mouthpiece for his 
own views. Those dialogues have great literary and aesthetic 
charm. In their entirety they contain a thoroughly developed 
view of life. Throughout, Plato’s attitude may be characterized 
as idealistic, in the sense that he is pursuing always the concept ' 
of perfection and complete harmony. Nevertheless, despite his 
total coherence, certain criticisms of the method must be made. 
Plato, like Socrates, hated the Sophists as a group, and, while he 
is extremely careful in dealing with some of the difficulties raised 
by the other persons of the dialogues, the opponents of Socrates 
on the whole get somewhat less than fair treatment, and their 
points of view are on occasion dismissed cavalierly. 

Secondly, in a dialogue it is natural and easy to make transi- 
tions from topic to topic and argument to argument without any 
very clear logical tie. Thus, if the total picture may in the end 
be clear, one frequently gains the sense that the method is faulty. 
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Finally, Plato was very fond of using analogies drawn from all 
kinds of activities to illustrate his points, while he also developed 
even major concepts by somewhat similar methods. Such a pro- 
cedure may be revealing, leading to unexpected insight; but it 
may also be seriously misleading, since analogies are rarely per- 
fect. 

Here we arc concerned with the three chief political dia 
logues: The Republic^ probably the greatest of all Plato’s wt)rks: 
a small and puzzling treatise known as TIw Statt'.stmur, and a 
lengthy work, The Laws. 'Fhe hist was very possibly a product 
of Plato’s later life and disillusionment. It contains a much 
more detailed and systematic political philosophy than The 
Republic itself, though lacking in the inspirational qualities of 
the latter. 


The Nalure and Purpo.se of ’Phe Republic 

The Republic, lost to the medieval world, was at a later date 
to be one of the most influential of all works. In the period 
from the Renaissance to the eighteenth century, it inspired a 
whole series of utopias, amongst which Sir 'rhomas More’s is the 
best known. Later, it was to have a profound influence on 
Rousseau’s thought, and, partly through him, on the whole mod- 
ern Idealist movement, first in Germany and then in England.’ 
Yet it has meant all things to all men, and it is almost impossible 
to say precisely what was its object. While its title suggests tliat 
it is primarily a work on the state, it opens as an inquiry into the 
nature of the happy life, and that consideration recurs all 
through its pages. Its essential problem seems to be whether a 
man can be happy if he is not just; and it is significant that at 
a later date the work was given the sub-title, Concerning Justice. 

The work, then, would seem to be above all concerned with 
ethics. Yet before the inquiry has progressed far, Socrates, that 
is, Plato, suggests that the nature of justice can best be seen by 
studying the larger scene, the state, rather than the individual. 
From that point on the work is mainly an inquiry into the na- 

*ror More, see Ch. XVII; for Rousseau, Ch. XXll. Among the Idealists the 
best known are Hegel, Bosanquet, and Green. They will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent volume. 
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Unc oE political justice and the art oE government, though it 
never becomes completely clear whether the subject is pursued 
as enlightening analogy or for its own sake. Perhaps, indeed, 
the inquiry is meaningless, since, as we have suggested earlier in 
this work, to the Greek ethics and politics were not divorced, 
and the individual and the state were not opposed or separated. 

Further, the work may well be considered a treatise on aesthet- 
ics. Not only is it largely concerned with such problems as the 
conditions and relations of physical and mental beauty and the 
nature and function of poetry and drama; it also insists that the 
end of man is to contemplate the perfect beauty of a harmonious 
universe, even though the perfect understanding necessary there- 
to will promote, rather than hinder, practical activities. 

Finally, it is a treatise on education, and it is noteworthy that 
in the eighteenth century Rousseau, himself a great contributor 
both to political philosophy and to educational theory, empha- 
sized this side of the work, which he considered the greatest 
treatise on the subject ever written. It investigates in detail the 
proper disciplines for man from his birth on. Indeed, the Pla- 
tonic state, as discussed in The Republic, seems to be largely a 
great school, developing the potentialities of its members and 
selecting the more able for advanced studies. While Plato al- 
ways insists that the wisest and best will be the most practically 
competent, it is never completely clear whether his ultimate aim 
is to select tire few true aristocrats in order that the highest de- 
gree of human capacity may be reached, or to develop persons 
of such a character that the whole community may be well ruled 
and happy. Perhaps in making such a statement we are once 
more suggesting a possible conflict that to Plato did not exist. 

The whole problem is further complicated, somewhat un- 
necessarily, because certain thinkers have believed that the 
whole work was ironical, was intended as a utopia to end utopias 
through a reductio ad absurdum. Some parts of the work, it is 
true, have an undertone of irony. If, however, we consider the 
circumstances of Plato’s life and time, and if we accept the view 
that his attitude towards the existing politics of Athens was one 
of aristocratic contempt and condemnation, we can only con- 
clude that The Republic was an intensely serious criticism of the 
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way of life of his clay aiul an attempt to demonstrate what was 
necessary to produce a more adequate society. 

The Republic opens with Socrates, in company with friends, 
going to the house of Polemarchus in the Piraeus. It is a festiv- 
al day, and the group plans to rest and talk, during the afternoon, 
before .seeing certain games in the evening. The discussion be 
gins tvith Socrates a.sking Cephalus, Polemarchus's father, to re- 
late what he, as an old and experienced man, personally consid- 
ers the mo.st important things in life. He answers simply that, 
while the degree of aflBuence he posse.sses is no doubt an aid to 
the good life, the essenc:e of happine,ss is not wealth or its ab* 

- sence, but the sense of having performed one’s obligations and 
behaved justly. Socrates thereujton suggests that just,i(;e is not 
very easily defined, since to call it the restoration of what one 
has received from someone else is itiadcqttate. It would, for 
instance, hardly be just to give back a sword to a friend who had 
placed it in one’s charge if he had in the interim become mad. 
At this point Cephalus retires, and his son takes up the conver- 
sation, maintaining that Simonides’ statement that Justice is the 
, rendering to each of his due is a more adequate definition. 
This, however, leads to the question as to what is due to any 
man. After some discussion, Socrates demonstrates to Pole- 
marchus’s satisfaction that to define justice as treating friends 
well and enemies badly, aiding one and harming the other, leads 
to unacceptable results. The conclusion is reached that the 
just man should injure none, but must help all. Indeed, the 
man who injures his enemy is unjust. This, it may be noted, 
corresponds rather clo.sely with certain teachings of Christ. 

Thrasymachus: Justice as the 
Right of the Stronger 

At this point, however, Thra.symachus, who represents the 
viewpoint of those Sophists whom Plato most despises, bursts 
into the discussion and at once gives to it a political emphasis. 
He belonged to that group which made a livelihood by profess- 
ing to teach men how to sway and rule their fellows. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising that he should define justice as that 
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which is expedient for the governors, and should state that it be- 
longs exclusively to the most powerful. The most powerful 
impose their rule on the mass, whose sole duty it is to obey; and 
justice is nothing but what the former find useful for their pur- 
poses. The question is then raised whether it really is the duty 
of the people simply to accept what the rulers will. If the rul- 
ers will what they think is expedient for their interest, but what 
is actually not so, would it not be unjust for the people to let 
them harm themselves? One might well expect this question 
to lead to a discussion as to where the knowledge of what is ex- 
pedient reposes. Thrasymachus, however, adrixits that justice 
is what actually is to the interest of the most powerful, but in- 
sists that when they are in error they are not the most powerful. 
This is an evasion, since it is manifest that those having political 
power may err in particular matters, while still retaining their 
general strength. Moreover, it side-steps the whole question of 
the obligation to obey them in that particular issue. 

Socrates, however, does not pursue this line of inquiry, but 
develops a different argument by analogy. He forces Thrasym- 
achus to admit, for instance, that the function of a shepherd is to 
protect his sheep; and that the shepherd’s art is not the art of 
profiting himself at the expense of his sheep, but of promoting 
the well-being of his flock. Indeed, in the performance of any 
such function, whether it be that of the shepherd or that of the 
doctor, the ultimate well-being of the individual concerned de- 
pends on his effective performance of his art, and not on the use 
of his position for immediate profit at the expense of those he 
serves. Similarly, he suggests, the governor exists for the good > 
of the governed, and not for his own profit. Here, we may note, 
for the first time is proclaimed an idea that has played a contin- • 
uous part in subsequent political philosophy: power is a trust, 
and the ruler is not an irresponsible being, given authority for 
his own delectation. 

Once again, however, the emphasis is changed. Thrasy- 
machus urges that the happy man is unjust, but has the appear- 
ance of justice. In this way his gain is greatest, i.e., he appears 
to work for the well-being of the governed, while actually ex- 
ploiting them for his own profit. Socrates will have none of 
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this. He forces Thrasymachus to admit that government is an 
art, and that it is not the reward for exercising an art but the 
performance of the function that makes it an art. He then 
states that a governor, by having to give up his leisure and peace, 
loses by his art. Therefore, cither he must be rewanled by 
money or by honor for the sacrifice involved in ruling, or pun- 
ished if he refuses to rule, so that he may be induced to under- 
take the function for tvlnch he is qualified by fear of disgrac-.e 
and because the punishment outweighs the loss of well-being im- 
posed on governors. Good men, those best (qualified to rule, 
will not seek public office, since this would be contrary to the 
modesty that is part of their <pialifications. Punishment alone 
can constrain them to rule. 'I'hc greatest of such punishments 
is to be governed by men inferior to themselves in virtue. 

This whole analysis is not uninteresting in terms of subse- 
quent experience. It has been a general complaint, particular- 
ly in America, that the best men from the point of view of intel- 
lect and character are rarely anxious for public office. It is 
further noteworthy that normally they do not seem to be greatly 
disturbed at being ruled by those they consider their inferiors. 
It is also significant that, when government becomes too bad, 
they do revolt and attempt a house cleaning, but that, in general, 
their efforts are only partially successful and their tenin-c of 
power is short-lived. 

Returning to our analysis, we find that Thrasymachus is still 
unconvinced, and with good reason, since Socrates’ statement, 
however superficially plausible and brilliant, will not bear close 
analysis. Instead of rebutting the argument, Thrasymachus 
proceeds to orate rather like a modern politician under attack. 

' Socrates, however, will not let him escape and forces him to the . 
admission that injustice produces hatred and sedition, while 
justice results in harmony. Therefore justice is actually the 
most expedient behavior, while injustice leads only to contra- 
dictions, and at last renders man incapable of any coherent ac- 
tion. That is, the appearance of justice is not enough for lasting 
happiness. One must actually be just. 

Thrasymachus also has to agree that each organ of the body 
has an appropriate function, which it performs through its own 
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virtue, and cannot perform if that virtue is absent. Thus the 
eye has as its function to see, and its virtue is its capacity for 
sight. A blind eye is a bad eye. Similarly the work of the soul 
is to govern the whole, and its virtue is justice. With justice, 
life will be good; without it, bad. On this analogy we need not 
comment, save to say that it assumes a faculty psychology, with 
each human quality and capacity having its appropriate organ, 
and with harmony achieved only by the dominance of one, and 
not by the integration of a whole in which all parts are inter- 
dependent; and we may note further that the whole concept of 
a special soul has been generally rejected by modern psycholo- 
gists. Nevertheless, whatever psychology we accept, the import- 
ance of the whole analysis is not destroyed, even though we may 
be forced to deny the correctness of this particular analogy. Its . 
essential significance is that it involves a rejection of the idea 
that might is right, that justice is the law of the stronger. The 
position is arrived at by forcing Thrasymachus to admit that he 
cannot accept the conclusions of his own premises. Men’s ethic- 
al professions are based on a reality, the reality of the ideals that 
those professions assume. It is only by a genuine pursuit of 
those ideals that consistent behavior is possible. Such consist- 
ent behavior is necessary for happiness, since the alternative is 
anarchy and meaningless strife. 

Glaucon: Contract and Convention 
as the Basis of Justice 

At this point Thrasymachus, worsted and angry, retires. His 
place is taken by Glaucon, who agrees with Socrates that men 
ought to behave justly, but does not feel that the contrary argu- 
ment has been either fully stated or fully answered. He recog- 
nizes that the analogies used by Socrates have disguised certain 
vital distinctions. He states that there are three kinds of goods, 
those good for their own sake, those good both for their own sake 
and for what springs from them, and those good solely for what 
springs from them. He gets Socrates to admit that justice 
should be placed in the second category. Having thus cleared 
the ground, he puts forward the popular argument against the 
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desirability of being just in the true sense. This view is that it 
is good to do injustice, granted that one can consistently succeed 
therein, but to suffer injustice is bad. The evil suffered from 
injustice by its victims is greater than the good gained from do- 
ing it, and everyone fears that suffering, .\ccorclingly, they 
have agreed neither to do nor to suffer injustice. They ujake 
laws and compacts to this end and call what they have enacted 
just, justice in practice, therefore, becomes a mean between 
the best, to act unjustly with impunity, and the tvorst, to suffer 
without redre.ss. Consequently it is not a true good, but that 
tvhich is conventionally honored by men who are incapable ol 
continuous success in doing injustice. Because of a fear of in- 
jury, it is praised by a species of mutual deceit. In an idetd 
situation, the completely unjust man who could gain a rcptila 
tion for justice would succeed and be truly happy, while tlu‘ 
completely just man, undeservedly given a reputation for in- 
justice, would fail and be miserable. 

Glaucon is here arguing two things. First, that the state is a 
result of compact, and of compact based, not on universal moral 
principle, but, as with Hobbes later, on mutual fear. Secondly, 
that political organization is the result of convention rather 
than of the nature of the human animal. He was thus raising 
an issue that was to be a central theme of subsequent political 
thought. At bottom, this issue is whether there are fundamen- 
tal laws of an ethical character governing all men at all times, or 
whether laws are simply the particular arrangements of particu- 
lar societies in different times and places, suited to the immedi- 
ate needs of men, but unconnected with any fundamental 
scheme of ethical values. This is the principal bone of 
contention between idealist and pragmatist. It involves the 
question whether the state is organic in nature, or whether it is 
simply a series of discrete individuals bound together by mutu- 
al, but changing and temporary, interests. Glaucon, it is clear, 
takes the latter point of view, whereas Plato, through Socrates, 
insists that the state is a unified organism, with its appropriate 
parts performing their different functions under the direction 
of those possessed of the highest mental faculties. Therefore, 
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according to his views, it exists under the aegis of fundamental 
ethical principle. 

Socrates fully realizes the importance of the problem raised 
by Glaucon. It is necessary for him to show that behind the 
appearances of different social arrangements there are certain 
uniform principles, by following which it is alone possible to 
attain the good life. He does not, however, tackle the problem 
directly. He suggests that, granted the comparative ignorance 
of the parties to the debate, himself included, it may be easier to 
decide what justice is by abandoning the problem of the individ- 
ual and regarding the larger scene of the state. 

It is at this point tliat Plato introduces us to his philosophy of 
politics. The state arises from the necessity for cooperation and 
from the recognition on the part of men of that necessity. In- 
dividuals acting alone are unable readily to fulfill certain of 
their needs. Accordingly, they are driven to cooperation. 
Different individuals, moreover, have different abilities, and it 
is most profitable if each man develops his own skills to the 
highest possible degree, supplying the community with the re- 
sulting products, and being supplied by others in turn. Plato 
is fully aware of the importance and value of the division of la- 
bor. Indeed, his whole political theory rests on the idea that 
men are specialists in different functions. They attain their 
own greatest well-being and promote at the same time the best 
interests of the whole by confining themselves to the tasks to 
which they are most suited. At a later date the doctrine of 
specialization and division of labor was to become, in the hands 
of Adam Smith, the basis of an economic theory of production 
directed towards the maximum utilization of labor and the 
greatest exploitation of resources thereby.^ For Plato, it was a 
theory of the maximum utilization and development of all hu- 
man ability, with a view to the production of the greatest pos- 
sible degree of human happiness. 

The state, then, will consist of a variety of groups of special- 

’ Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) was the first great work of modem 
economics. From it classical economic, doctrine stems. One of its most cele- 
brated chapters deals with the division of labor. 

,0 
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ized individuals performing the functions for which they arc 
most competent in order to supply the basic needs of all. There 
will be a variety of such functions, but they will be simple ones 
and in the main economic. The object will be survival with a 
reasonable standard of living, though without any luxttry, but 
with considerable leisure for all owing to the saving of time 
effected. 

The objection is made to this scheme that it would produce 
a simple state, composed of satisfied hogs, rather than a A'n./- 
turstaat. It is admitted that this is so, and the intjuiry is then 
pursued to discover what more will be needetl in the more com- 
plex state. While Plato, in the person of Socrates, readily em- 
barks on this further di.scu8sion, it seems at least po.ssible that 
he himself regarded the simple state, without luxury but also 
without the envy of its neighbors, as the most desirable. He 
does not, indeed, produce a contrast between the simple life of 
the state of nature and a later organized civilization, since he 
recognizes full well that both simple and complex societies are 
essentially organized as states. Yet he seems to have regarded 
somewhat wistfully the blessings of the simple life. It is quite 
possible that he looked on the growth of wealth in Athens after 
the defeat of Persia as unfortunate and felt that it had been ti 
better city in its poorer period. His admiration for Sparta no 
doubt arose partly from its having preserved an essential sim- 
plicity. 

Plato’s Own View: the Ideal Stale 

Turning, however, to the analysis of the luxury state, he 
points out that such a state will require, besides fai niers, arti.s- 
ans, and merchants, a whole class of warriors, since luxury will 
bring war and the necessity for protection. While he specific- 
ally denies that he is at that point concerned with the ethical 
rightness or wrongness of war, he shows himself fully aware of 
the economic causes that underlie it. Not only will the luxury 
state bring war: it will also necessitate a special class of rulers, 
whose function it will be to coordinate and control all other ac- 
tivities. Just as the soul has to govern the individual, so the 
guardians will govern the community. Since theirs is the su- 
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preme task, complex and difiicult, they will l equire leisure, that 
is, freedom from the performance of specific function, and great 
training, that they may be competent for their jobs. 

What qualities are required of them? They must clearly be 
gentle, that they may not hurt their friends. They must be spir- 
ited, that they may resist external and internal enemies. Above 
all, they must be philosophical, that they may know what it is 
right to do and, knowing, do it. Not all persons possess such 
qualities. The educational system must be devoted, then, not 
simply to training the guardians, but to selecting those who are 
capable of being guardians. Function is to be determined by 
ability. ' 

The subsequent section of The Republic is devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of the educational system that is to produce the 
guardians. It is this section which has given rise to the puzzling 
question whether Plato was concerned with politics at all in our 
sense of the term. Education is seemingly the central function 
of the state, and the whole emphasis is on the qualities by which 
men are to be selected as the state’s guardians. This leaves one 
with the very nice problem of whether the state produces guard- 
ians or guardians the state. Further, is the end in view simply 
the development of this small aristocracy of talents, or the well- 
being of the whole? Plato might very well answer that the 
guardians, being philosophers, will by the mere fact of their 
selection and by the granting to them of authority produce the 
good state. Philosophy is knowledge of what is right, and such 
knowledge compels to right action. Yet one is bound to ask 
what happens to the less competent, and one discovers that Plato 
gives them little attention. Their function is determined by 
the stage they reach in the educational process. Since that pro- 
cess is designed to make guardians, it may well be questioned 
whether it does adequately select men according to their com- 
petence for other tasks. While the functions are manifold, the 
training is not specialized technically, and a man’s position in 
society is determined solely by his degree of success in following 
a course destined ultimately to fit men for a particular function, 
even though that function is conceived of as general direction 
rather than detailed administration. 
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I'his defect in Plato’s analysis may best he nndeisUKKl by con- 
sidering his view of human nature, which is the basis of his 
scheme of classes, even though he presents that view later in the 
work. Before turning to it, however, we should note that, by 
taking up the problem of the luxury state, Plato shifts the em- 
{>hasis from a simj)lc division of labor to satisfy varied material 
needs to the problem of direction and coiirdi nation and the cre- 
ation of an organic society. Recognizing fully the value anti 
importance of a division of labor, he docs not combine that, tlie- 
ory with a doctrine of individualism, but rather makes it the 
basis of a planned .society. E.ssentially he distinguishes be- 
tween tho.se functions which prfxluce tlnngs good in terms of 
their consequences, (ilaucon’s third division of goods, ttnd that 
superior function which, while producing goods of this charac- 
ter, also leads to something good for its own .sake. Me recognizes 
that the value of specialized activities is slight unless those activ- 
ities are coordinated, are directed towards, and informed by, 
some intelligible ethical purpo.se. It is this directive ftmetion, 
exercised by those who untlerstaud the good life, that is the es- 
sence of government. To the production of competeiu e in tiiis 
supreme task, all else must be .sacrificed. 

Nevertheless, those who live today, however much they may 
be aware of the dangers of uncofh'dinatcd specialists and of par- 
ticular practical disciplines correlated only by chance, would feel 
that Plato neglects undidy the importance of the jienson with 
technical ability. His system makes no provision for .selecting 
or training such men. Coiirdination may be vital, and we 
would perhaps admit that the philosopher in Plato’s sense is 
alone competent to ntake it. Certainly the danger of artificial 
coordination not animated by ethical purpose, but brought 
about through mere power, after the pattern of Thrasyntachus’s 
teaching, seems to involve a terrific sacrifice of human person- 
ality. 

As we have indicated, Plato’s arrangement depends on an over- 
simple psychology. In the individual, he states, there are three 
main drives. First, there is desire, in the sense of the seeking 
of carnal and earthly enjoyments. Men have in them much of 
the animal, and many of them are indeed dominated by such 
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motives alone. Such individuals are without coherent pur- 
pose, are bundles of conflicting drives which in the long run are 
self-defeating and lead to a total incapacity for action. These 
persons are, in Plato’s sense, essentially unjust, and cannot attain 
happiness. 

Secondly, there is what Plato calls spirit, which we might per- 
haps identify with courage. It leads men to defy their enemies 
and to fight bravely for their cause. It is a rarer quality than 
desire, which is common to all men, but it is still fairly wide- 
spread. It does not lead to the immediate anarchy of conflicting 
impulse, since it involves discipline and results in some selection 
between activities. It corresponds, perhaps, to that popular 
sense of justice suggested by Simonides, the doing of good to 
friends and evil to enemies. It is, however, unreflective and 
often rash. In the long run it, too, becomes involved in contra- 
dictions and fails to produce the just, happy man. 

Thirdly, there is a capacity for knowledge, for wisdom, the 
understanding of the relations of things and the power to act 
rightly in terms thereof. Knowledge is not simply information, 
but an ability to use it and to understand the meaning of what 
one discovers. In its highest form it involves an appreciation 
of the interrelations of all things, of the underlying harmony of 
the universe. That is, it is an understanding of the reality be- 
hind appearances. This quality is essentially rare. Iti those 
who have it, however, it leads to consistent behavior, to the do- 
ing of what is truly just, and so to happiness. 

Now, granted that these motivations exist, Plato inquires as to 
their proper relations. The answer is fairly clear. A person 
dominated by earthly desire is undirected by any principle and 
spends his time in the hectic, but ultimately self-defeating, pur- 
suit of pleasure. His character lacks balance, and he wastes his 
life in meaningless movements. He is a danger to himself and 
to his fellows. Those who have spirit are indeed in somewhat 
better case, since courage at least contains that constructive ele- 
ment which comes from discipline. Yet it is the soldier’s dis- 
cipline, the discipline of Sparta, which may be superior to the 
Athenian, subordination to desire as Plato saw it, but is short of 
the highest virtue, lacking discrimination. Courage, when un- 
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informed by wisdom, may be directed to good or to bad ends. 
The brave man may prove a reckless fool. The rvise man, on 
the other hand, the man with knowledge, will subordinate de- 
sire and direct spirit. We can never insist too much that Plato 
believes that true knowledge, if it is the product of contempla- 
tion, is essentially practical and compels to action. By it, desire 
is repressed, while courage is not allowed to letul to thoughtless 
action. 

This whole viewpoint is essentially jiscetic, since it involves 
the rigid subordination, and even repression, of the desires of 
the flesh. Yet one should not infer that Plato’s aim was a mon- 
astic existence. Desires are to be subordinated and disciplined 
that they may not conflict. They must be harmonized in tcrnis 
of some end for the total personality. This end is di.scovered, 
not by considering the biological needs of mair, but Ijy using rea- 
son to discover the requirements of a harmonious personality 
that will not be disturbed by the impact of chance happenings 
over which one has no control. That is to say, Plato’s philos- 
ophy rests on a belief that true happiness cannot he defined in 
such a way as to be dependent on external circumstances. It 
differs rather considerably from the attitude of the modern psy- 
chologist who, if he would agree on the importance of the total 
personality, would nevertheless hold that that total personality 
can realize itself only through the adequate fulfillment of physi- 
ological needs. 

A more important criticism is that Plato separates too com- 
pletely the different qualities of men. Although it is no doubt 
true that some men have a greater caj>acity for self-direction in 
terms of a coherent purpose than others, it would nevertheless 
seem that all are an amalgam of different tpialities in varying 
proportions. While a scheme of values may be necessary to give 
meaning to life, that scheme must essentially be directed to the 
fulfillment of needs within a conditioning environment. Else- 
where in the Republic, as well as in the Phaedrus, Plato did in- 
deed suggest the necessity for the individual to possess aill the 
characteristics here mentioned, and to harmonize them. Here, 
however, he isolates them and makes harmony too much the 
result of the exclusive dominance of one of them. 
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The value and limitation of Plato’s psychology are further re- 
vealed in the state he sets up in terms thereof. If the individ- 
ual gains perfection through the dominance of knowledge, will 
not the state do likewise? The just individual is the philos- 
opher, and the just state will be the state in which philosophers 
rule. Granted that some people are incapable of attaining 
knowledge and that some even lack courage, the proper state 
will manifestly be the one in which those with knowledge rule, 
those with spirit protect the society, and those who are merely 
creatures of appetite have the most subordinate positions. Not 
only is justice in the state completely dependent upon the rule 
of the just alone: it also requires for fulfillment that each be 
permitted to develop to the full extent of his capacities. That 
is, Plato ultimately agrees that justice is the rendering to each of 
his due, but defines what is a man’s due as that for which his 
endowment fits him. Each man should perform in society a 
function appropriate to his abilities. In this way he will gain 
the maximum happiness of which he is capable, while, because 
judgment will be made and direction given by those most cap- 
able, selection itself will be just. It would clearly be unjust to 
allow those whose only gift is appetite, who are ignorant, to rule 
over the wise. The best must rule, and the less good must serve 
in positions determined by their several capacities. Thus one 
will achieve a society which is permanently stable because har- 
monious. The just state is neither the state ruled by contract 
nor the power state, but the state in which men are properly ar- 
ranged in terms of their abilities. Only through this just state 
can men be happy, while in it alone can perfect knowledge and 
insight into the universe, which is the highest happiness, be 
reached. The state is at once the means to secure justice and 
the organization within which men may approach an under- 
standing of the universe. 

Here, once more, we are confronted by a difficult problem, 
which -Plato does not fully solve. The just man is a man who 
has happiness through his own character, independent of the 
tricks of fate. At the same time, it would appear that just men 
will be produced only in a society which gives the necessary 
training for their selection. It is. of course, possible that Plato 
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feels that a just man may be produced despite a bad society, but 
it is not clear whether he believes that such an individual can 
function properly within this type of environment. Flis real 
aim, however, seems to be to create a society in which the just 
man not only can act as his character compels him to do, but can 
succeed in producing the society in which his own principles 
tvill dominate. This, however, in turn raises the problem as to 
why one does not have just states, since it will be remembered 
that Plato had previously suggested that the good man, who is 
bound to act in terms of his goodness, will be driven to take part 
in government that he may not be punished by being ruled by 
the bad. This question may, of course, be dismissed by argu- 
ing that Plato was describing an ideal for men rather than pro- 
posing a practical plan of government. Nevertheless, the whole 
analysis does lead back to the question whether a just man is 
possible without a just society, or vice versa. 

To put it otherwise, the difficulty of Plato’s whole scheme in 
The Republic is that it is not dynamic, contains no suggestion 
for getting from what is to rvhat ought to be. This is seen clear- 
ly when we turn to the system of education proposed as the 
means to ensure that men will perform their appropriate func- 
tions. One may ask how such a scheme of education is to be at- 
tained, unless one already has just men as rulers. Yet such men 
are to be selected as rulers through that scheme of education. 

Even if Plato does not solve tliis question, his description of 
how the state is to be organized to give the proper proportion to 
diflFerent endowments produces interesting and valuable con- 
cepts. Society, the state, is to be organized as a vast school 
whose end is intellectual knowledge. It must prepare men for 
living the best life, the life of contemplation. From birth on, 
both men and women must be trained with a view to the selec- 
tion and development of those capable of true happiness. Here 
we may note yet another difficulty of Plato’s position. The only 
truly happy person is the just man. In the Platonic society 
these will be the select few who survive the long training. The 
rest win be given functions appropriate to the abilities they have 
shown. This is just, since it would be unfair both to them and 
to the more able to give them functions beyond their abilities. 
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They themselves would be maladjusted, and so unhappy, in such 
positions. They would also have power to treat unjustly those 
more able. Whether the latter would also be unhappy is not 
clear, though Plato’s earlier suggestion that the good will go into 
politics to avoid rule by the less virtuous implies that they would. 

The vital question is, would the less able be just or happy 
(and the two terms are synonymous in Plato) when performing 
their appropriate functions? They may be treated justly by 
their superiors; but on Plato’s own view it would seem that, 
since they are incapable of becoming philosophers, they are also 
incapable of true happiness. That is, the majority of mankind 
are denied the very capacity to attain that which is the essential 
purpose and meaning of human existence. Are they, however, 
unhappy? Presumably they are not, granted that they are given 
a position in society proportionate to their powers, since an in- 
capacity for happiness implies also an incapacity for unhappi- 
ness. 

The mass of mankind lack the potentialities necessary for any 
high degree of development. They can attain only a limited 
well-being, which comes from permanent discipline and direc- 
tion. Initiative must be denied them. They are to become 
mere tools in a perfectly regulated society. Once more one can- 
not resist the impression that Plato’s real concern is with the 
limited aristocracy of the guardians, that to them all others 
must be sacrified. In his view, of course, this was no sacrifice at 
all, since the latter were provided for in the best possible way 
and were not given unfair burdens. The whole viewpoint dif- 
fers from the modern idea that all men are creatures of consider- 
able potentialities and so must be left a wide sphere of freedom 
in the hope that they may develop. True morality for us, as for 
Plato, involves a capacity to make choices; but, whereas for us 
the liberty so to do is to be continuous and universal, for him it 
was to be confined to those who had demonstrated initially their 
ability to make good and wise choices. In short, he denies that 
the majority of men possess moral personality in any true sense. 

Returning to his educational scheme, we must in fairness note 
that, while he would not grant equal education to all, he would 
grant an equal initial opportunity to receive education. More- 
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over, all ivould recei%'e some educaiioa; for even the lowest tasks 
in society require some training. The essence of his scheme is 
that, instead of all being educated for an equally long time, dif- 
ferent persons will receive a dificrent length of training, accord- 
ing to their ability to profit by it. This is but just. One's crit- 
icism is, not that the training given to different individuals dif- 
fers, but that those who are shown to be less competent are there- 
upon debaiTed from any further opportunity to develop and arc 
forever condemned to the performance of dictated functions. 
They become in certain respects slaves, and their very condem 
nation to a routine ensures that they will not further develop. 
They may be allowed to aetpure, to own property, but in polit- 
ical and intellectual matters they arc forever robots. 

The scheme corresponds with the Jeffersonian concejrt of edu- 
cation in that it selects by ability. It contrasts with the curious 
idea, widely prevalent in current Americair society, that all have 
in some sen.se a right to higher education, regardless of their 
capacities, and often regardle.ss even of their desires. It departs 
from the Jeffersonian ideal in that those once shotvn incapable 
of higher education are to be deprived of the opportunity to act 
freely or to judge their rulers. Here, again, the desire for co- 
ordination and the stress on education simply as a means to 
select the appropriate rulers of society lead to a certain false em- 
phasis by making capacity to rule the sole criterion of ability. 
This, perhaps, is not unintelligible if we keep in mind that for 
the Greek the state was the whole of society, and that in Plato’s 
view government was not a technical function but consisted in 
the understanding and application of fundamental truths. 

The selection is, of cour.se, made in terms of the psychology 
previously analyzed. Education is to commence with a physi- 
cal training. This is to occupy the early years. Those who ap- 
pear purely children of desire, without any intellectual capacity, 
must be dropped after receiving this slight discipline, which is 
calculated to make them good and obedient workers. Their 
lives are then to be devoted to the productive tasks of society. 
They are fitted for nothing else, and they must be politically sub- 
ordinate. For them to have power would be unjust to their 
superiors. It would also be unjust to them, since justice is 
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essentially the treating of equals equally and unequals unequal- 
ly, in proportion to their inequality. 

It is noteworthy that Plato says nothing about any technical 
training for this group: he is seemingly unconcerned with the 
development of technical ability. Indeed, even if physical edu- 
cation in gymnastics and such matters will make the class of the 
workers sound in mind and limb, its main object is, as always, 
the benefit of the guardians. Plato has a deep conviction that 
sound health and the nearest possible approach to physical per- 
fection are prerequisites to a healthy mind. The ideal was, of 
course, the Greek concept of a gentleman, one beautiful in mind 
and body. Even if bodily beauty were not necessary for the 
guardians, it was absolutely requisite that they should be healthy 
and well-developed specimens. Perhaps Plato’s emphasis here 
resulted from his own youthful excellence as an athlete. It is, 
however, not without interest that modem medical science has 
largely confirmed his ideas, showing that many of the ills and im- 
perfections of mind and character result from such matters as 
lack of glandular balance and, more appositely, lack of proper 
exercise. 

Those who survive the first elimination are to go on and re- 
ceive a further training, both physical and intellectual. It will 
combine some mental discipline with a continued bodily dis- 
cipline directed to the development of spirit. This is a neces- 
sary quality in the guardians, while it will also make good and 
courageous soldiers of those who fail to show capacity for further 
intellectual development. The mental discipline during this 
second stage is to be provided primarily by the natural and- 
mathematical sciences. Mathematics, to Plato, is peculiarly im- 
portant, since it trains men to think clearly and precisely. At 
the end of this period, the group is once more to submit to ex- 
amination. Those who have now reached the end of their 
capacity are to be turned into soldiers of the state: they have 
shown their possession of spirit and their ability to control de- 
sire up to a certain point. It is, therefore, proper that they 
should be given a position in society superior to that of the first 
group; but, since it is clear that they will never be capable of 
true knowledge and that they lack a philosophical sense, they 
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cannot rightly be given authority within society. They, there- 
fore, must take an intermediate position between the mere work- 
ers and the rulers. Their task is to defend the society of which 
they are members, following the orders of the highest class. 

Those who survive this training, which has occupied some 
thirty years, are to go on and receive education in philosophy and 
mathematics as preparation for guardianship of the whole com- 
munity. Since the philosophy here involved is intended to 
produce men capable of being rulers of the state, it is a training 
in the whole of social philosophy, considered as a .science of ends 
and not, like much of our present social science, as a merely des- 
criptive study. It is to continue between the ages of thirty and 
thirty-five. The Platonic system of education is a much longer 
process than those with which we are familiar. If the less cap- 
able are forever condemned to a determined position, no one is 
pnt into that group until he has had a fair opportunity to mature 
and to reveal any abilities he may possess. 

It should, however, be noted that such an education would 
not only be expensive but would also pi’event men from any use 
of initiative until a fairly late age. As regards the first two 
classes, this might not matter, since they would always be direct- 
ed creatures. In the case of the guardians, on the other hand, 
one may pei'haps ask whether the scheme tvould not be self-de- 
feating, since it is doubtful whether tho.se who had for so long 
been in statu pupillari would possess the capacity for undirected 
activity. 

Plato is perhaps aware of this problem. He insists tliat 
knowledge implies the capacity to do. Therefore his guard- 
ians, having to be responsible for the society they head, must not 
be divorced from it. He urges that those duly trained must go 
and live in the world, taking part in its activities and carrying on 
practical tasks till they reach middle age. If they prove in- 
competent in such activities, they are to be eliminated and drop- 
ped down into the Io^ver groups. The few who successfully 
survive are to become the guardians. Until they grow old, they 
are to spend their time ruling society. Their main function, 
however, is to understand and contemplate truth: only thus can 
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they rule wisely. Finally, in old age, contemplation becomes 
their sole task. Plato is perhaps right in believing that wisdom 
can come only with experience and age, and in recognizing the 
dangers of brilliant minds which have not yet been tried. 
Nevertheless, such a scheme would scarcely be suitable to a dy- 
namic and ever-changing society, particularly since, under his 
discipline, there would be a peculiar danger of the revolt of 
youth and of a conflict of generations. Plato provides few out- 
lets for the ebullience of the young. We must, however, keep 
in mind that he envisages an ideal society, permanent and static, 
whereas we are concerned with the practical problems of a 
world in flux. 

To sum up, we may note that, while it is possible to interpret 
The Republic as an endeavor to organize a state which shall be 
just in the sense that each one shall have tasks and responsibil- 
ities suited to his equipment, one cannot help feeling that Pla- 
to’s main concern is the discovery of a small aristocracy, alone 
ultimately important. That is, the justice of having each in a . 
position suitable to his abilities is not so much the end of society 
as it is the means to the selection of those who can contemplate 
and understand philosophy, who can be in harmony with the 
ideal. Society has to be justly arranged that true knowledge 
may be attained. For the end is not, in truth, earthly well- 
being. Earthly arrcmgements, however right, are only a prepar- 
ation for the contemplation of the infinite by those who can' 
transcend appearance and know reality. To perceive the idea 
of things behind their earthly manifestations is what is impor- 
tant. Yet, at the same time, that perception of the infinite (in 
Plato’s view) will alone make possible a sound organization of 
the finite earthly scene. 

Whatever one’s interpretation of Plato’s ultimate purpose, 
he does make The Republic a vehicle for attacking the social 
arrangements of the world he knew, which he clearly felt were 
imjust. His statement of the necessary social conditions for 
the creation of the guardians and of the way of life that they 
are to follow embodies much criticism of social institutions as 
they are. His theories of communism, of the family, of the 
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relations of the sexes and of eugenics, all suggest tiie inade- 
quacies of actual institutions and of tlie popular ideas about 
them. 

Plato delivers a thoroughgoing attack on the idea that wealth 
is a suitable basis of distinction. For him, the correlation of 
property and power is one of tiie great defects of society. Wdten 
property is the basis of power, men are chosen for political posi- 
tions by what chances to pertain to them, not by what iluiy are. 
Moreover, whenever individual property does exist, it Ijecoines 
the basis of power. Hence [noperty must be eliminated as ;i 
private po.ssession in order that all may have an etpittl oppor- 
tunity to rise into the highest class in terms of their uiient , iin<l 
that none may gain position unle.ss they :tre sujjcrior in endow- 
ments. The lowest class rn 'l'lu; Rejjublic is, indeed, to Ite .al- 
lowed to own property, though presumably the use ol' the in- 
struments of production and the allocation of the product will 
be determined from above, since the prime object of the .scheme 
is to provide for the upper groups. That self-denying guard- 
ians will live on a minimum of goods, the lowest cla.ss enjoying 
any surplus, does not me<atr that tlic latter tvill enjoy economic 
freedom. These persons are creatures of desires, and, unless 
they have the wherewithal to satisfy them, they will become a 
threat to the superior groups. Neverthele.ss, the bulk of prop- 
erty is to be communally owned. It is to be worked by the 
lowest class, whose duty it is to supply those above with what 
they need. Since the lowest class will be ruled by the guard- 
ians, its property will not give it distinction or power, while the 
members thereof will devote the greater part of their lives to 
the humble tasks of production with a view to .stipplying all with 
the material basis for existence. 

The guardians themselves are to live without any property 
whatsoever. Dining in public messes, they arc to eat the food 
supplied by the lotvest class. They are not to own their dwell- 
ings or any other possessions. Why? Because, since even the 
noblest of men are imperfect, they will, if given property, be 
concerned with its preservation and extension. Thus they 
•would be distracted from their task of ruling the community, 
as well as from the yet more significant task of contemplating 
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truth. Moreover, in ruling the community, they would be 
prejudiced, since they would have a material interest in the de- 
cisions they made. Hence they could not rule justly for the 
general good. 

Plato fully understood that vested interests are not compatible 
with impartiality. One must not, however, make the mistake 
of equating Plato’s communism either with the Franciscan ideal 
of poverty or with the doctrines of the Marxian. If Plato had 
some sympathy with the simple life, lacking in luxury, he was 
not unaware of the value of material well-being. Indeed, his 
communism was directed towards freeing the rulers from all 
concern with the unpleasant distraction of the search for bread 
and butter, though doubtless he was at the same time anxious 
that they should not, by being oversupplied with material 
things, become bloated and indolent. 

He seems, however, to have been little concerned with the 
problem of justice in distribution: the wickedness of unearned 
increment did not perturb him. Economic equality was cer- 
tainly not for him the great end of political activity: he did not 
even think it a necessary means to more fundamental well-be- 
ing. He was concerned to prevent men from acquiring power 
through property because he was aware that a capacity to ac- 
quire property was not necessarily correlated with philosophical 
ability. He therefore attacked property in the interests of an 
alternative basis for aristocracy, and for aristocracy of a more 
genuine character, whose growth would be prevented if riches 
were the badge of social distinction. 

Further, it was above all his ruling class that was to be de- 
prived of personal possessions, not because the existence of a 
capitalist class would impoverish the masses, but because the 
rulers would be incapable of true understanding if their atten- 
tion were to be distracted and their purity of motive under- 
mined by concern with private interests. The guardians, in 
short, were to practice the art of government for the benefit of 
the governed, and, owing to the difficulties of their task, it was 
a full-time job. They were at once the dictators and the serv- 
ants of society. They were, therefore, to be relieved of care 
for the morrow, to be supplied with necessary goods. For pre- 
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cisely the same reason they were to be deprived of the power 
that comes from vast possessions. 

An important criticism of this idea immediately suggests 
itself: if the guardians did control the public wealth, would 
they not be tempted to use it for their own material benefit, 
granted that they possessed dictatorial power? Presumably, 
since they regulated society, they would ultimately control pro- 
duction. If the direction of production were left in the hand.s 
of the less competent, and if these had some property of their 
own, would they not, being creatures of desire, want more and 
use their power to overthrow the guardians? The military 
group, it is true, would stand between and would itself be de- 
pendent for its goods on the productive group, while acting on 
the orders of the guardians. Would there be any guarantee 
that the discipline of this class would ensure its giving the sup- 
port of arms to the guardians against the workers rather than 
throwing in its lot rvith the latter? Its education was indeed 
supposed to ensure this, but there are limits to discipline’s 
power over desire, when not backed by rational conviction. 
While the workers would, on Plato’s theory, be in the best pos- 
sible situation when properly subordinated and directed, it 
seems dubious whether, again in terms of his own conception of 
them, they would have the sense to recognize this. 

Plato condemned private family life for the guardians, and 
for reasons similar to those which led him to deny them private 
property. Family concerns are narrowing. The person who 
devotes a considerable portion of his life to husband, wife, or 
children puts them before the rest of society, and, from the 
point of view of one who is to be a governor, devotes to them 
undue time. The family, like property, is a source of prejudice 
. and bias. Indeed, it is in itself a species of property. In the 
ideal state, the rulers must treat all children, whether their own 
or those of others, equally as sons and daughters. If this is to 
be done, then the children must be brought up apart from their 
parents, so that, should the parents meet them, they would not 
baow that they were their own. Nor must man and woman 
live together as husband and wife. This, too, is a distraction. 
Rather, they must come together simply for breeding purposes, 
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and, that the race may be improved, they must be matched in 
terms of mental and physical equipment. Should weak chil- 
dren be born, they are to be destroyed, drat society may not be 
held back by those who are incapable of performing its tasks. 
With the family and property both destroyed, the main sources 
of bias will be absent; and the guardians, the rulers and teachers 
of the people, can decide who is fit for education and who is not 
in terms of ability alone. 

Any society has to make a selection of persons for diflEerent 
functions and ranks in terms of some criteria; and most people 
would probably admit that selection in terms of ability is both 
more noble and more rational than selection in terms of wealth 
or of the accident of birth. Most of us, certainly, condemn 
nepotism and doubt whether the capacity to make money is the 
sign of the best or most socially useful person. Nevertheless, it 
may be questioned whether the costs of Plato’s scheme would 
not be too great and whether the very practices he suggests 
might not thwart the attainment of his own purpose. We may 
readily grant that it is harmful, both to the society and to the 
individual himself, when a man gains significance through the 
possession and control of great property, when he obtains power 
without reference to his ability to use it wisely or without regard 
to his social value. He renders servile those whom he is en- 
abled to employ as ministers to his needs, thus thwarting any 
capacity that they may have for the full development of their 
own personalities. Finally, great wealth, particularly when 
inherited, may well hinder rather than aid the development of 
its owner, who becomes enmeshed in the toils of his own pos- 
sessions. 

On the other hand, while it may be difficult to draw precise 
lines, it seems that personal property to some extent is a means 
to the development of personality and a legitimate extension 
thereof. If property implies the power to exclude others from 
its use and enjoyment, and thus leads necessarily to an emphasis 
on the self and its privacy rather than on social service, it never- 
theless gives opportunities to grow, to indulge in meaningful 
activities that may, in the long run, be socially valuable. More- 
over, it is by no means clear that the possession of some degree 
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o£ property hinders rather than develops sympathy. The view 
of certain socialists, that none should have luxuries while others 
lack necessities, appeals to humanitarian feelings and is perhaps 
justilied. At the same time, it seems that a sound social ideal 
would require, not a contempt for material goods, but an en- 
deavor to give all a considerable aniomit of property by the aid 
of which they might develop themselves. This is jtot to deny, 
but rather to aflirm, the falsity of that view which woukl equate 
material well-being and the good life, while it is alsf> not incom- 
patible -with the idea that instruments of production -should be 
socially owned. 

The similar argument agaitist Plato’s position on the family 
is even stronger. One may (pie-stion wliethcr huniim beittgs as 
they are rvould submit to sexual reltiiionships determitted by ati 
outside authority, even though it may be granted that it is prt)})er 
<md desirable for the state to prevent certain unions on eugenic 
grounds. Doubtless the system of free selection of marital part- 

• nei's may lead to many unfortunate unions. At the same time, 
however, intimate relationships are established tliat might 
otherwise be unachievable. Moi-e importantly, such relation- 
ships, when lasting, deepen and widen the sympathies and 
understanding of those concerned. Marriage, after all, is not 
simply a selfish affair, even if the members of a family may come 
to consider the well-being of their narrow group as of funda- 
mental significance. Just as the relation of husband and wife 
involves considerable development of other-regarding attitudes, 
so to an even greater extent does the protection and rearing of 
children. Parents may put their own young first; but it is at 
least questionable whether the majority of human beings, par- 
ticularly of men, gam a very deep interest in the young of the 
species as such until they have, and associate with, offspring of 
their own. In short, the destruction of family life might de- 

■ stroy precisely what Plato seems anxious to promote, the under- 
standing of, and sense of responsibility to, one’s fellow men. 

Plato has been much praised for his liberal attitude towards 

■ women, for his insistence that men and women alike must be 
given MjL opportunity to rise. Looking upon philosophy as 
the highest pursuit of the human being, he naturally minimizes 
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the importaitce of the distinctions between the sexes, since they 
are differences primarily, and in his view, solely, of biological 
function. Women, as well as men, may become philosophers. 
While they have a duty to produce the best possible babies in 
suitable numbers, this is not to be their sole or lasting function, 
and they are not to be unduly harassed by the necessity for de- 
voting personal care to those children. Undoubtedly that so- 
cial arrangement which, turning women solely into child-bearers 
and domestic drudges, denies to them either the capacity or the 
opportunity for any wider development, arises from a false in- 
ference that, because women are in certain respects limited by 
their biological functioning, they are therefore totally inferior 
to men. Yet, at the same time, there is a difference of function, 
which probably has very wide effects on the total personality and 
determines to some degree both the possibilities of attainment 
and the means thereof. It is certainly interesting that at this 
very time there is a reaction on the part of women themselves 
against the idea that they gain their highest happiness by an 
eager pursuit of careers and by the rejection of their traditional 
way of life, even though they may vehemently insist that they 
should receive education and opportunity to be something other 
than toilers of the home. 

Plato’s whole position in these matters rests on a more funda- 
mental fallacy. Rightly insisting that the individual should 
not regard himself as a being opposed to and fighting the rest 
of society for his own exclusive well-being, and recognizing that 
personal interests may lead the individual to this position, Plato 
concludes that the solution is to deprive men of all individual 
interests whatsoever. He seemingly holds that, by removing 
the possibility of temptation and of abuse, the state may produce 
abstractly rational creatures who, having no interests of their 
own, will devote themselves exclusively to the community. Yet 
such beings, were they possible, would surely be persons without 
any judgment or without any interest whatsoever. It is by 
means of the extension and widening of the personality through 
individual reflection and experience, and not by its denial, that 
socially-minded beings, social philosophers such as« Plato de- 
sired, are produced. His guardians would be not only divorced 
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from the community that they rule, but also incapable of appre- 
ciating its needs and problems. 

Finally, we should perhaps note that Plato’s ideal is one of 
permanent, not temporary, stratification. He is rightly con- 
cerned with the quality as well as the quantity of {ropulation, 
and his scheme is devised to bring about its improvement from 
generation to generation through the elimination of bad, and 
the propagation of good, strains. While he does not carefully 
examine, as perhaps he could not in terms of the then-existitig 
knowledge, the relation of biological heritage to educability, he 
manifestly infers that there is some connection. Yet he never 
envisages a time when all would be sufficiently capable of the 
philosophical training to justify a democratic government. 
Apparently, successive generations in the life of the state are to 
bring about a higher level throughout, but the distinctions be- 
tween men are to remain. Yet, from the very beginning, a cer- 
tain group tvill seemingly be capable of being philosophers, of 
approaching the perfect understanding of the univer.se. 

Always, there would be a group wi.ser and more trained than 
others. These ought justly to rule, since they alone understand 
the meaning of the state. Only under their tutelage could the 
different desires of men be harmonized in a just way. Plato’s 
. whole description of the state is avowedly idealistic. The one 
real state is the idea of the state, a perfect concept laid up in 
Heaven; and the only rightful possessors of authority are those 
who perceive and understand this idea. There is here a two- 
fold emphasis. The state created after this pattern would re- 
semble and reflect the idea of the state, while the guardians 
would be those capable of contemplating that idea and arrang- 
ing earthly existence as nearly as possible in terms thereof. 

Always we return finally to the question whether The Repub- 
lic has as its aim the discovery of the contemplative philosopher 
or whether the selection of such philosophers is simply a neces- 
sary procedure to the realization of a happy state. Such an or- 
ganization will produce philosophers, while philosophers will 
by their authority make and preserve a just social arrangement 
in which harmony will prevail. Their task, be it noted, is edu- 
cation and the selection of those who, in their own all-wise Judg- 
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merits are suited to cooption into their own ranks. The func- 
tion of the guardian is not to make laws, nor yet to apply them. 
Indeed, Plato reveals a deep conviction that law will not help 
men to be good; while, if they are bad, they will not make good 
laws. With good citizens, laws are unnecessary; with bad, they 
are completely useless. Far less, of course, is it the guardian’s 
duty to carry on technical administrative activities. Plato has 
no doubt that political wisdom is the understanding of ends, not 
the mastery of techniques. Here his viewpoint differs consider- 
ably from that so widely prevalent today. It would perhaps be 
a fair generalization to say that, while we stress techniques with- 
out sufBicient emphasis on ends, Plato develops a scheme of ends 
without adequate consideration of the value of and necessity for 
techniques. To insist that politics must use the measuring rod 
of ethical ideals and must look at things in a general way was 
undoubtedly wise. Certainly much political misery results 
from the activities of the practical politician who, in his concern 
for solving some specific problem, forgets entirely that that prob- 
lem is related to a wider social life, or believes that skill in tech- 
nical manipulation is a substitute for a philosophy of politics. 

Yet it is also true that administrative and technical problems 
are important. A sound philosophy is of little use if the at- 
tempts to apply it are not carried out efficiently. Particularly 
in the modern state, administration is of paramount concern. 
Though it is undesirable to be ruled by politicians who have no 
criteria of value, but pay all their attention to the techniques 
for successfully manipulating their fellows, it would be no less 
harmful to be ruled by philosophers unconcerned with the ex- 
ecutive part of government. 

If Plato assails purposeless activity, his glorification of the 
contemplative life leads to a strange exaltation of age. The 
whole community is seemingly devoted to preparing and edu- 
cating its best men for the day when they will be old enough to 
rule. Philosophically it may be true that knowledge compels 
to action, but practically it is questionable whether men, how- 
ever wise, would be physically capable of the hard work neces- 
sary to run the state by the time their education was complete. 
Certainly it is a curious idea of politics that would keep men in 
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subordinate positions, and even regard them as ptipils, until 
their physically active period is past. 

This criticism becomes even more significant when tve recur 
to Plato’s idea that bias is the root of evil. No one would deny 
the nobility of conceiving of government in terms of the ideal 
of justice or of condemning the rule of self-interested groups. 
Yet, in a world where men are conditioned by inheritance, exjxv 
rience, and environment, and where they stre necessarily j)anic- 
ular and unique, one cannot hope to produce the perfectly just 
and absolutely rational being. Education may give a greater 
understanding of the relations of the individual to his universe, 
creating a more enlightened self-interest. It cannot destroy the 
individuality of each penson within the universe. Aristotle was 
to remark tltat the non-social matt must be cither a gtxl or n 
beast. It %vas just such a man that Plato, in his endeavor to 
avoid prejudice, tvas trying to create by removing all the ordi- 
nary motivations of human action. In the last analysis, J'he 
Republic is beyond criticism. It is a scheme laid up in Heaven 
and a condemnation of the existing universe. Plato may show 
what true justice really is. In showing it he also involuntarily 
admits that it is not, and indeed cannot be, a feature of existing 
governments, since human beings are creatures of prejudice and 
emotion. 

At the same time, the work provides a criterion of the relation 
of different forms of government to goodness. If what is may 
never approach what ought to be, Plato was able to use his 
measuring rod to evaluate existing schemes and to develop in 
The Laws a picture of the practically best state organization. 
In the eighth and ninth books of The Republic, indeed, he dis- 
cusses the relations of different types of government to the ideal. 
He shows there the possible decay from that ideal through va- 
rious perversions, though whether this is intended also as a state- 
ment of an actual historical development among the non-ideal 
forms is not clear. Aristocracy, he holds, is in danger of perver- 
sion into timocracy, the rule of those who love glory rather than 
wisdom. This, in turn, changes into oligarchy, the rule of mere 
wealth-seekers. Oligarchy, in due course, gives way to de- 
mocracy, where the poor rule the rich. Desire is triumphant 
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over spirit and knowledge, and all is anarchy. Finally the ex- 
cesses o£ democracy give rise to tyranny. This is the last deg- 
radation. For Plato, as for other Greek thinkers, the tyrant is 
the most despicable of all rulers. All the imperfect, decayed 
forms are, however, unjust, and therefore unhappy, since in all 
of them the diflEerent faculties of men are in a false relation, 
with the lower ruling the higher. 

The Statesman: Government 
by an All-Wise Monarch 

Turning to The Statesman , we find Plato once more con- 
cerned with an ideal, though here it is the ideal of a state ruled 
by a philosopher-king excelling others in wisdom. The prob- 
lem he sets himself is to discover the attributes of such a ruler 
and the type of community he would create. The real states- 
? man is the all-wise philosopher, and his object is to make his 
; people virtuous. Once more government is education, and 
once more Plato insists, even more emphatically than in The 
Republic, that the ruler’s task is the understanding of general 
principles. The arts of practical government are inferior and 
unimportant. The stateman’s object is to make men good, and,l 
provided he attains this end, it matters not whether he rules] 
them by law or arbitrarily, whether he gains their consent or • 
not. Government is above law, the embodiment of tradition, u 
and all traditionally accepted wisdom is rigid and inferior. The 
true statesman is not concerned with legal principle, but with 
creating conditions which in the particular situation best aid to 
make virtuous citizens. The forms of government, as they are 
commonly classified, are meaningless, since they are not based 
on the concept that man must be made good. 

Much of Plato’s argument here is in the form of an interesting 
j analogy between the statesman and the physician. The latter’s 
oiaject is the health, the bodily well-being, of his patient, and he, 
rather than the patient, may be assumed to know the proper 
conditions thereof and the necessary measures thereto. 
Whether the patient agrees with the doctor or not, whether he 
is cured with his consent or against it, is irrelevant. Similarly, 
it is not important whether the physician follows principles laid 
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out in a book or departs from them. His art is to make men 
well, not to be the subject of rigid rule. Plato would not 
have talked of a successful operation that killed the paticni. 
In like manner, the object of the state is the moral welfare of its 
citizens; and the statesman, like the doctor, is one xvho tm<ler- 
stands his own peculiar art. It is not for the citizen to be the 
judge of what is the right treatment for him. 

Rea.soning from analogy may be illuminating; but it is also 
dangerous. In general, men do submit voluntarily tt» the phy- 
.sician because he has had a specialized training and .so under- 
stands the laws governing the human body and the techniques 
for healing its ills. The subject svith svliich lie deals is a lim 
ited one, and men in general are tigrced a.s to what they want. 
If a man has a broken leg, be svants it to be mjule whole, what 
ever he may believe to be the ultimate .significance of life. 1 Ic 
submits to the doctor just becau.se the problem is technical and 
because he knotvs that the specialized knowledge of one who ha.s 
studied the appropriate techniques will accomplish his imme- 
diate end. Even here, however, it is often neces-sary for the doc- 
tor, if he i.s to be successful, to have the confidence, the consent, 
of his patients. Bodily ills and mental conditions arc not tm- 
connected, and the good physician is not simply one who ktiows 
how to cure different diseases, but one who can gain the confi- 
dence and cooperation of his patients. This is equally true of 
the relation of ruler and ruled. There, however, the element 
of consent is yet more vital, while the possibility of training 
statesmen as one trains doctors is far less, particularly if one ac- 
cepts Plato’s view that the statesman is not the technical admin- 
istrator who can apply limited knowledge to a delimited prob- 
lem. 

Moreover, in political life, the {|uesiion of ends is much more 
complicated. Even those who are agreed on what they want are 
frequently unwilling to submit to expert advice as to how to get 
it. Not less significant is the fact that men disagree as to what 
they want. Such disagreement may be partly the result of ig- 
norance. It may also arise from a difference in men’s schemes 
of values, and those schemes may be equally attractive and 
equally capable of intellectual defense. For this very reason an 
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expert statesman is not possible in the same sense as an expert 
doctor. The statesman’s task is not to apply knowledge to at- 
tain an end on which those to whom it is applied are agreed, 
but to discover a basis o£ agreement which will allow a more or 
less stable society to function. Elsewhere, indeed, Plato seem- 
ingly recognizes the difference between limited arts whose good 
is simply in the result and those arts that are good, not only for 
their product, but in themselves. Further, he specifically points 
out that the doctor’s art is to heal the sick, regardless of whether 
they are good or bad men, yet at the same time suggests that it 
is socially undesirable that evil men should be healed. This 
last may or may not be true; but it is surely clear that the prob- 
lem of deciding whether they should be healed is very different 
from knowing how to heal them, even if we grant that there is 
one final ethical truth of which knowledge is possible. 

There is, moreover, a great difference between patient and 
citizen. Some cooperation by the patient is often necessary to 
his healing; yet his behavior can be, and frequently is, in the 
main passive. Indeed, rest, inactivity, is often a condition of 
cure, and certainly physical health for those who are ill is some- 
thing to be restored. The physician is called in when the or- 
ganism is upset: he is not the director of its regular running 
when well. Today we are insisting more and more on positive 
health, and here activity by the individual is necessary. Simi- 
larly, positive activity, is necessary to virtue in the citizen. Men 
do not become good nor achieve their highest potentialities 
simply by being forced to behave as another, however wise, 
judges desirable. 

Indeed, perhaps the greatest defect both of The Republic and 
The Statesman, and to some extent of all Plato’s social philos- 
ophy, is that, in insisting on the superior authority of the wise 
and well-equipped, he reduces those inferior in these respects to 
the status of automata carrying on the activities judged best for 
them. Now, whiilF justice may be the giving both of rewards 
and functions proportionately to merits and capacities, life is 
dynamic. The individual cannot be treated as one who, having 
shown a certain degree of ability, is then permanently con- 
demned to a particular position and denied opportunity fur- 
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ther to develop. Personality involves cxmtiiuious striving, ami 
one does not attain virtue, eitlrcr as individual or as citizen, by 
the renouncing of judgment and experiment. Submission to 
authority may produce stability. It does not therefore result 
in the good life. 

The Statesman contains some further discussion of law and 
of the forms of government in the actual world. If t he philo.so- 
pher-king is not to be found, then law is of first-rate importance. 
; No imperfect individual or group approaches so near to perfect 
social wisdom, tlrat is, to political science, as do the written laws 
of a people. Those laws contain their past experience, tlte col- 
lective sense of the ages. Governments thereunder may be very 
short of perfect, but they are at least stable and are preferable to 
the lack of wisdom of some imperfect and selfish individual or 
group of individuals. Indeed, the only way to attain any virtue 
in an imperfect world is to be governed by systems of law that 
have grown up, and to observe those laws completely. Essen- 
tially this is the conservative point of view, to be met with again 
two thousand years later in Burke.^ Yet it seems scarcely con- 
sistent with Plato’s idealism. While one may defend the col- 
lective wisdom that comes from the past on the practical grounds 
that it is a winnowing of what has been shown in experience to 
be most useful and that by its familiarity it gains ready accept- 
ance, there seems no sound reason for assuming that the product 
of imperfect men who lack philosophical sense will be any the 
better because it originated long ago and has had a long life. 
The imperfections of yesterday have no presumption in their 
favor as against the imperfections of today. In taking up such 
a position, Plato is, indeed, abandoning his ideal as a criterion 
of the actual and accepting a quite different basis of goodness. 
How far this was due to his dislike of existing Athenian politics, 
and perhaps to a fear that democracy would lead to that tyranny 
which by his own ideal was the worst form of government, we 
c^not be certain, though it is perhaps desirable here to recall 
that he had seen Athens ruled both by tyrants and by the masses. 

Pkto next analyzes the different forms of government known 
to the Greeks according, to the number exercising authority 

^Burke’s philosophy is discussed in Ch, XXIV, 
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within them. Each of these forms may be good or bad, its good- 
ness or badness being determined by whether the law is sover- 
eign or whether those exercising authority are above the law. 
Rule by a single individual, if under l^w, is royalty; without 
law, it becomes tyranny. The rule of the few is aristocracy, 
which, perverted, becomes oligarchy; while the rule of the many 
is democracy, which may be either by law or without law. All 
these governments are necessarily imperfect in terms of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. The best of them is monarchy, and the worst 
tyranny. Aristocracy is moderately good, oligarchy moderately 
bad. Democracy, when under law, is the worst of the good gov- 
ernments, but lawless democracy is the best of the bad ones. It 
is the least bad, however, simply because democracy is such a 
poor government, so lacking in the rule of virtue in any case, 
that even in its bad form it is incapable of great harm and is 
therefore less oppressive than the corruption of those forms 
which, when good, are better than it. For the capacity for vir- 
tue, when misapplied, becomes the capacity for vice, and the 
vice is proportionate to the potential goodness. ^ 

Plato believed that virtue was the possession of but a few, and 
he could not conceive that a multitude might collectively em- 
body more wisdom than any single man. In this he contrasts 
greatly with Aristotle, whom we shall consider in the next chap- 
ter. Today we doubt the virtues of monarchy, though we 
might admit that, were there an individual of outstanding ability 
and virtue, he would make the best of rulers. Yet, while lead- 
ers may arise in a community, it seems very doubtful if one 
individual would ever be completely outstanding and distin- 
guished in all respects, since men are conditioned by environ- 
ment, and we generally find that, in respect to any one quality 
or group of qualities, a population will be distributed roughly 
in terms of a normal frequency curve. Moreover, Plato never 
explains how it would come about that a mass of imperfect and 
unwise beings would reco^ize a man of supreme virtue or, rec- 
ognizing him, would voluntarily grant him the requisite power. 
It is not uninteresting that subsequent generations rarely de- 
fended monarchy in terms of Plato’s ideas. Even those philo- 
sophes who believed in benevolent despotism really desired a 
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monarch with absolute legal power, but sufficiently wise to ac- 
cept the advice of an aristocracy of intellect and to support the 
middle class. On the other hand, recent experience would 
convince many of the truth of Plato’s indictment of tyranny. 
Certainly tyranny in the form of dictatorship has shown itself 
capable of departing more widely tlian other forms of govern- 
ment from the usual rules of morality. 

The Laws: Stable Government 
for Imperfect Men 

The Statesman is, however, a short and minor dialogue, im- 
portant mainly in so far as it offers us a bridge between The Re- 
public and The Laws, but difficult of interpretation, owing to 
the corruption of the text. The Laws is one of the longest of 
Plato’s works, though not one of the most inspiring. It was 
probably the product of his old age, and very possibly the result 
of his despair for mankind, though it may also be interpreted as 
the result of a realistic attitude painfully acquired by bitter ex- 
perience. It is, however, possible to see that work as a perfectly 
logical conclusion of his earlier analysis. In The Republic he 
had set up a criterion for government, but had admitted that 
the perfect scheme was impossible. In The Statesman he had 
discussed tire qualities of the true governor, but had proclaimed 
that such a one was not to be found. He had then suggested 
that all forms of government, if they were to possess any good- 
ness whatsoever, must proceed according to law. In this, his - 
final work, he was perhaps anxious to devise a complete scheme 
for restraining the mob. He proclaims the sovereignty of law . 
as against the arbitrariness of man and the reliance on individ- 
ual judgment. He discusses, too, a constitutional scheme of 
government under law calculated to give realization to some 
extent to the way of life outlined in The Republic, but at the 
same time not so extreme that actual men will be incapable of 
following it. The various concessions to human nature are 
made regretfully, and it is clear that Plato is anxious to preserve 
as much as possible of the essence of the earlier work. Yet it is 
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an extremely rigid scheme that he offers, providing in detail the 
rules and regulations under which the state is to operate. He 
leaves nothing to chance, and excludes as far as possible the ex- 
ercise of individual judgments. Men are to be but the servants 
of a legal scheme, and change is to be made only when the lack 
thereof would be disastrous. Not only is formal law to prevail, 
but the whole custom and tradition of the people is to receive a 
reverence little short of superstitious. Life is to be regulated so 
as to limit to the utmost the sphere of individual freedom and 
initiative, even if, as a concession to men’s miserable natures, it 
is necessary not to put them in straitjackets. 

The dialogue opens with three old men walking from the site 
of Cnossus to the cave and temple of Zeus, conversing and rest- 
ing as they go. Of these men one is an unnamed Athenian, who 
is the main speaker, and instructs the others. Indeed, the great- 
er part of the work is a monologue, with occasional interruptions 
and questions by the other two. The second is a Cretan, Clein- 
ias, who, we learn later in the work, has been appointed to draw 
up a constitution for a proposed colony to be founded by his 
countrymen. The third is a Spartan, Megillus. The object of 
their discussion is to discover the proper laws and institutions 
for a model state in terms of the actual capacities of men. For 
this purpose they decide to incorporate and synthesize the best 
features of the political arrangements of their respective home- 
lands. 

The discussion starts with a criticism and appreciation of the 
social arrangements of Sparta and Crete, which aim at the in- 
spiration of courage in war. It is admitted that courage of tliis 
sort is important, but at the same time Plato, through the Athe- 
nian, who is throughout the representative of his views, insists 
that for a truly good society one has to have not one virtue, but 
all. The chief virtues to be harmonized are courage, temper- 
ance, and peacefulness. The immediate stress is placed on tem- 
perance, which is itself a superior form of courage, leading men 
to conquer and control their lust for pleasure. Plato no longer 
holds, as in The Republic, that desire can be completely subor- 
dinated; but he feels that it is necessary not to let it conquer 
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one. Where formerly he had set up as his ideal the perfect 
philosopher, he now extols the balanced and sober man. The 
problem, then, is how to produce such a being, and the answer 
is, by education. The Laws, no less than The Republic, makes 
the state primarily an educational institution. The education 
is, however, not to be directed to the production of all-wise 
rulers, but to a more limited and practical end, the conquest of 
desire. 

The means suggested are in certain ways amusing. It is 
urged that there should be festive gatherings of the people, di- 
rected and controlled by the elders, sober and wise. At those 
gatherings wine is to be consumed, since wine has considerable 
educational value. Wine is a test of character and reveals men’s 
true natures, particularly when they are of mature years. Plato 
seemingly believes that in vino veritas. Moreover, the drink- 
ing of wine is an excellent way of learning whether one’s ac- 
quaintances are trustworthy before one develops intimate 
friendship with them. To give liquor to one’s friends is not 
only a sure means of testing them: it is also quick and cheap. 
This whole discussion is interesting in view of recent American 
experience. While Plato is often considered an ascetic, in this 
respect, at least, he did not believe that the way to morality was 
through the denial of desire, but felt rather that the making of 
choices was a test of character and an indication of capacity. 
He further argues that wine will enable the old men to unbend 
sufficiently to take part in choruses and in musical festivals. In 
so doing they will direct and control the young, whose early edu- 
cation requires a proper training in rhythm and in the dramatic 
arts. Once more we note that Plato does not suggest that the 
old should frown unsympathetically on youthful pleasures, but 
that, by understanding and participating in them, they should 
give them a certain tone and prevent excess. Moderation is 
the end in view. Accordingly, the state should have vineyards 
but should not devote too much of its territory to the cultivation 
of the grape. As for hard liquor, that should be completely 
forbidden, while children should not be allowed even wine. 

From this subject Plato turns to a discussion of the nature of 
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government, beginning with the origins of the various forms 
thereof. This leads rapidly to a condemnation of the extreme 
forms of government, where either excessive liberty or tyranny 
ruins society. The dangers of too great liberty for the individ- 
ual in youth are especially noted. The young are irresponsible 
and cannot rule themselves. Unless they are properly disci- 
plined, they will never learn responsibility, and so will never be 
capable of assuming power in the state. It is, indeed, a function 
of the lawgiver to see that institutions are so arranged that such 
persons shall not gain power and bring ruin upon their fellows. 
This doctrine of discipline affords a great contrast to the later 
theories of Rousseau, who, while in many respects Plato’s dis- 
ciple, advocated an education nominally based on the encourage- 
ment of the natural desires of the child. Rousseau’s theories 
have become the basis for many of the modem experiments in 
education, and the progressive school is the child of his brain.^ 
The results of that system, at least in its extreme form, seem to 
suggest that Plato’s doctrine had in it much good sense. If the 
older discipline was excessively harsh, the condition of current 
society leads to some question as to whether we have not gone to 
extremes in the other direction, producing, as a result, persons 
lacking in mental sinew. Plato feels that fear of punishment 
plays a legitimate part in education and that its absence leads in 
the young to disobedience towards their parents, and in the 
adult to lawlessness. 

Fear is not, of course, the best motive for action; but it can at 
least be argued that it is practically necessary in dealing with ig- 
norant and imperfect mortals. Certain of the modern schools 
of psychology have condemned it utterly, and many penological 
reformists, impressed by these ideas, have somewhat unrealist- 
ically urged that punishment by the state should be entirely re- 
placed by kindness. Again, while we may admit the undesira- 
bility of torture and may regret the recrudescence in certain 

‘Rousseau’s politic^ ideas are discussed in Ch. XXII. His educational 
theories, as developed in the Emile, are beyond the scope of this volume. The 
kindergarten movement started by Froebel, derived, through Pestalozzi, from 
Rousseau, was largely inspired by Rousseau's ideas. Rousseau's desire was to 
evoke natural goodness, not to promote social stability by inducing an unthinking 
acceptance of custom and convention. ^ 
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countries of barbarous behavior in this respect, we should also 
note that the results of a sentimental leniency have not been al- 
together socially desirable. 

The aim of discipline, in The Laws, is to promote a proper re- 
lation between values, and it is the object of the lawgiver to see 
that the pursuit of property is subordinated to the pursuit of 
bodily perfection, while both are of less importance than the de- 
velopment of temperate souls. The state in which this arrange- 
ment can be achieved must be free, that is, autonomous, must 
have harmonious relationship of its parts, and must be directed 
and run with good sense. Ideally, such a state would be 
brought about by the rule of an all-wise philosopher-king. 
Since such a being is rarely discoverable, the best practical state 
is the state ruled by a code of laws, given it by a lawgiver of 
sense, and regarded with reverence. 

The question necessarily arises, what is the purpose of laws? 
In the last analysis, they must, of course, force the citizen to obey 
by means of sanctions. This, however, is by no means their 
whole function. They also have for their purpose the persuad- 
ing of people to do willingly what is good. That is, it is desir- 
able to reason with the citizen, to show him why he ought to do 
what the law prescribes. Laws must be not simply the fiat of 
legislators, but rational precepts of conduct which will appeal 
to men’s intelligence. It is for this reason that Plato insists that 
all laws should be preceded by a preamble discussing the pur- 
pose of the enactment and giving a rational justification for it. 
He realizes what we on occasion forget, that compulsion alone 
is unlikely to bring about a law-abiding community, and that, 
even if it were possible to force everyone to obey every law,’ the 
result would be not free and intelligent citizenship, but tyranny. 
While Plato in this late work advocated an intense reverence for 
law, he was aware that to gain such reverence it was necessary to 
obtain the maximum degree of consent, and that this in turn 
necessitated education. 

Following this general discussion of principles of legislation 
is an analysis of the goods of the soul, which once more leads to 
a praise of temperance. This in turn is followed by a detailed 
discussion of the actual arrangements of, and conditions -for, a 
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Stable state. It is in the course of this analysis that Plato ad- 
vances the modification of his earlier views concerning family 
and property. The family is to be granted an existence, though , 
family life is to be controlled by the state. Plato recognizes 
that men are unwilling to live without family affection or 
to become prize stock, witlr their sex life confined to breeding 
according to the decisions of authority. Yet he does not aban- 
don his eugenic aim. While married couples are to be allowed 
to live together, the state may, nevertheless, order those who 
seem likely to produce good offspring to assume the married 
state. Regulations to prevent disgenic unions are no less strin- 
gent than in The Republic. 

It is ia The Laws, moreover, that Plato clarifies his ideas about 
eugenics. The people who are to be persuaded to marry are 
those with opposite qualities, that the offspring may be balanced, 
having a maximum of different qualities but with none in ex- 
cess. Perhaps one may here comment that the difficulty with 
eugenic schemes is, first of all, to know exactly what qualities are 
socially desirable. Secondly, even on the basis of present bio- 
logical knowledge, it is almost impossible to predict what sort of 
offspring any given couple will have, save perhaps in terms of 
purely physical characteristics, no matter how much one knows 
about them or their ancestors as individuals. Indeed, it is not 
unusual, when people of very dissimilar qualities are married, 
for the offspring to reproduce the characteristics of one or of the 
other, rather than to provide a synthesis. 

Married people are not to be left in peace. Plato had little 
sympathy with the desire for privacy. Rather, the state was to 
have a whole army of censors, of what we should today 
snoopers, who were to go around and watch people’s morals. 
One gathers that the most intimate acts of life were not to be free 
from observation by the servants of the state. Plato was not so 
much a puritan who condemned sex as wicked as he was a eugen- 
ist who feared the debilitating effects of excess. Moreover, he 
was deeply concerned with the population problem. If the 
quality of the population was of primary importance, its quan- 
tity was also significant. For the sake of both, the age limits 
withfti which men and women might marry and the number of 
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offspring drey should produce were rcgulaled by law. I’lalo de- 
sired a limited and stable population because he felt that popu- 
lation growth involved expansion and prevented the piesen'a- 
tion of stability. In an age when technology \ras not developed, 
such a position tvas not unintelligible, while even in oui indus- 
trial civilization the current examples of Italy and Japan suggest 
that the population problem is still an imi^rtaut force tiriving 
to political expansion and perhaps threatening stahi Hty. When 
it is further remembered that in Plato’s time the possibility of 
divorcing sexual activity from the production of offspring was 
slight, save through abortion, his t iew becomes yet more com- 
prehensible, even though his insistence that the state should con- 
tain precisely 5040 heads of families appears to us a little strange. 

In this connection it is amusing to note that Plato anticipated 
Mussolini’s practice of taxing bachelors. It is man's <luty to the 
state to marry and to produce offspring. If men had not mar- 
ried by the age of thirty-five, they were to pay a penalty, lest they 
assume that ease and economic well-being were a reward for re- 
maining in single bliss. Plato, however, had a further reason 
for taking this position, and one not stressed Iry Mus.solini. 

, Children, he said, were a means by which a man might share in 
immortality, and therefore marriage was for the good of his soul. 
This seems directly in contradiction with his previous view in 
The Republic. 

As Plato accepted the practical necessity of family life, so he 
accepted private property. In dealing with this question, his 
first consideration is once more stability. He admits tire neces- 
sity of property for men as they are, and even gives political au- 
thority in terms of it. He is, however, fully aware that the co- 
existence of extreme poverty and extreme wealth will bring 
about conflict and revolt. Hence the laws must limit inequal- 
ity, an objective also desirable since the very rich cannot be 
good, and so cannot be happy. Property may be necessary, but 
it is to be subordinated to courage and temperance, the virtues 
of the body and of the soul respectively. Nevertheless, no one 
is to be entirely without property, since this will deprive him of 
the necessities of existence and prevent him from being a free 
citizen. Everyone is to have a certain minimum. Plato thus 
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anticipated, in principle, the “Share-the-Wealth Plan,” which 
has enjoyed so considerable a popularity in Depression America. 

Since the chief property, and for Plato the only completely de- 
sirable form of property in the state, is land, everyone must be 
given access thereto. Productive instrumentalities are not to 
be monopolized, and a capitalistic system under which some 
have no property save their own labor is to be prevented. The 
division of this land is carefully arranged. The city, for the 
sake of protection, is to be in the center of the state’s territory. 
Around it the land is to be divided into 10,080 allotments, in 
such a way that each family may have one allotment and home 
near the city and one out in the country. Thus they will enjoy 
the benefits both of city association and of farm life. 

Plato, no less than Aristotle later, dislikes a commercial so- 
ciety. Accordingly, he condemns the lending of money at in- 
terest and insists that the amount of currency be rigidly limited 
in terms of the normal needs of daily exchange. Nor must dow- 
ries be given in marriage, since these also provide capital and en- 
courage accumulation. That greater wealth would be produced 
by an industrial and commercial society is to him unimportant, 
since wealth is a hindrance to, rather than a cause of, virtue. ‘ 
He sees full well that, in a commercial society, far greater in- 
equality will develop than in a purely agrarian community. As 
a result, stability is endangered by such a society; for commerce 
and population growth are the twin causes of expansion, and the 
expansion of a dynamic society necessitates a continuous chang- 
ing of the laws, preventing planning, and destroying that rever- 
ence for a particular order which Plato considers so fundament- 
al to civic virtue. 

One more criticism of Plato’s whole treatment of the topic of 
distribution does seem justified. By making wealth, however 
limited, the basis of political power, Plato was abandoning the . 
theory of the aristocracy of intellect which had marked The Re- 
public. He did not investigate very carefully how the law lim- 
iting wealth was to be preserved when the wealthy had the great- 
est power in the state. ' Yet, if property was the source of polit- 
ical discord, and if men were corrupted by its possession, surely 
the wealthiest class would try to repeal the law limiting their 
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acquisitiveness and taking from them any surplus they might 
gain, while the poorest group would continue to feel envy. 

After some further discussion of the preceding topics and a 
very detailed investigation of such matters as the desirability of 
walls around the city, Plato returns to education. The off- 
spring produced by the state-controlled marriages are not to be 
“ taken over by the state, zs in The Republic. Nevertheless, the 
state is to supervise completely every activity of youth, and no 
child is to be exempt from Plato’s thorough-going educational 
program. Grown-ups, too, are to be subject to this supervision 
in their public activities, as^well as in their intimate life, for the 
sake of the children, whom they may corrupt by evil example. 
Both Plato and Aristotle felt that indecency in words and in 
shows led to indecent life. The censorship of all expressions of 
thought and art provided in The Laws would have delighted the 
heart of a Comstock or a Sumner. The taking of wine might be 
good or bad in its effect, and so men could have freedom here: 
but Plato did not believe that virtue always consisted in a volun- 
tary choice between good and evil. Certain activities were in 
their nature bad, and the only way to deal with them was to pro- 
• Mbit them entirely lest they corrupt society. It is at least curi- 
ous that one so eager for the training of the mind and so con- 
vinced that the highest form of life was that of the philosopher 
should have been so insistent on limiting the direction of in- 
quiry and on eliminating unorthodox ideas opposed to his own 
moral convictions. Plato, like the Catholic Church, not only 
believed that ethical truth was attainable, but was convinced 
that it was in his possession. 

The regulation of childhood begins at birth, though the early 
regulations are necessarily for the parents. Plato holds that it 
is bad to wrap babies up in great bundles of clothes, since they 
need freedom of movement for their development. Nor is it 
desirable to pay attention to a child every time it cries, since he 
must learn to bear pain and not to become completely pleasure- 
loving. At a later stage he must be given games which will de- 
velop character. He must also be punished and not pampered, 
mou^ punishment is to be of such a character as not to degrade, 
but m direct. The curiously modem tone of these observations 
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will strike even the most casual reader. From the age of six 
years on, the sexes are to be separated, although both are to be 
trained in the use of arms. The training is to include gymnast- 
ics for the well-being of the body and music for the soul. Chil- 
dren are to be made ambidextrous, and to this Plato attaches 
great importance, perhaps because of his whole philosophy of 
balance and harmony. The games that children play must 
never be changed, nor must any innovations be made in them. 
This is quite fundamental, because those who have in youth 
grown used to innovation in trivial matters will come to desire 
it in later years, and will strive to bring about changes of the law, 
thus undermining its permanence and the resultant stability of 
the state. While we may not agree with Plato’s desire for a com- 
pletely static society, it is again interesting to see how he antici- 
pates the emphasis of modern psychologists on youthful habits. 

Curiously enough, Plato does not pursue the subject of edu- 
cation to its conclusion but devotes the remaining part of The 
Laws to a whole variety of regulations, giving a detailed code to 
cover the subjects already discussed, as well as a complete crim- 
inal code and a considerable analysis of the part to be played in 
the state by religion. This last is somewhat interesting in that 
it stresses the importance of belief to the state, a doctrine that 
was to play an important part in subsequent political discus- 
sions; while it anticipates rather strikingly Rousseau’s subse- 
quent doctrine of a civil religion with punishment for unbelief.^ 

Here, however, we are concerned only with the type of gov- 
ernrnent Plato considers desirable for the defense and protection 
of his state as a going concern, once the constitution has been 
given to it. Its objects are to eliminate conflicts between differ- 
ent groups and thereby to ensure stability. It is accordingly 
to be a compromise between monarchy, which, being based on 
the principle of authority, too readily becomes tyrannical 
through the excess of that principle, and democracy, which car- 
ries liberty to extremes. The rule of the best is abandoned for 
the rule of moderation, a principle in which Plato was once 
more followed by Aristotle. Over all, however, the law is to be 
supreme. There is to be a balance of the two principles so that 

‘See Ch. XXII, pp. 639-64*. 
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neither may be carried to excess and so that no arbitrary govern- 
ment may result. To this end there is to be a very complex ar- 
rangement of different offices. The people are to have some 
power in choosing their rulers, though not complete power. A 
group of candidates is to be selected by vote, and the choice 
am ong these is to be determined by lot. However, not all citi- 
zens are to be eligible for all offices, since not everyone is equally 
qualified. It would be unjust to treat tinequals as equals. 
While the basis of political power is now wealth rather than abil- 
ity, Plato thus returns to the doctrine of justice set forth in The. 
Republic. 

At the head of the state, however, and above the different 
branches of government, is to be set a board of elders with a 
veto power. Their task is to guard and protect the laws, to see 
that they are well observed, and to prevent hasty change in them. 
They are to be men in late middle age, elected by the wealthier 
class of citizens. Yet beyond them there is still another author- 
ity, a Nocturnal Council of the oldest and wisest men in the 
state, to whom are added an equal number of younger men, 
chosen by the seniors in terms of capacity. The council is to 
keep before its mind always the end of the state, virtue. The 
older members will see to it that the laws are preserved intact and 
observed with reverence, while their young colleagues will sug- 
gest necessary changes. Thus there will be no excessive con- 
servatism and no radicalism. Under the careful limitation of 
this council, semi-popular institutions can work without the 
threat of damage to the state from their actions. There will be 
some political liberty, and the citizens will have the appearance 
of taking part in public life. Not only will there be a general 
assembly whose main function will be to exercise the vote, but 
the citizens will also have some power in the administration of 
justice through a jury system. An appeal court selected with 
great care will, however, prevent the abuses of popular justice. 

The whole arrangement emphasizes Plato’s continued distrust 
of popular institutions and his desire, since men are weak, to rely 
on written law and established custom. The placing of young 
men on the Nocturnal Council seemingly indicates that even he 
realized the impossibility of creating a society of human beings 
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o£ an entirely static character. His whole scheme differs from 
present attitudes in that he has no belief in the possibility of 
what we call progress and sees no advantage in change. Devel- 
opment was not to him inevitable, and he possessed a far greater 
faith than we do in the possibility of shaping men’s lives accord- 
ing to a permanent plan. Yet, if the conservatism of law may 
readily become a reactionary rigidity, preventing adaptation to 
new conditions, Plato’s emphasis on the value of established 
legal principle and of continuity in society should not be dis- 
missed too lightly. Those who live in this country may at times 
feel that in certain respects, and excluding the differences in 
property rights, they live under a scheme not unlike that of 
Plato’s Laws, though lacking even the benefits of limited youth- 
ful influence. Certainly many would maintain that the Su- 
preme Court might best be reformed by introducing young 
blood alongside of the nine old men. Plato overemphasizes the 
possibility of conscious social control in terms of a predetermined 
scheme of values, and underestimates the dangers of conserv- 
atism in the face of changing situations. It is not impossible 
that we, on the other hand, dismiss too lightly the importance of 
principle, and overstress the determining character of environ- 
ment in social affairs, even as we too complacently insist on our 
control of environment on the purely material side. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, whatever our agreement or 
disagreement, in terms of preference, prejudice, or increased 
knowledge, with Plato’s solutions for specific problems, and 
whether or not we think his total philosophy leads to a rigid and 
totalitarian state, the modern world has too cavalierly rejected 
both the idea that political programs should be formed in terms 
of a conscious philosophy of ends and the belief that government 
should be conducted by an aristocracy based on ability. In 
America particularly, despite the recent Brain Trust, the mak- 
ing of programs and the formulation and use of techniques of 
political manipulation with a view to putting them in effect has 
been too largely in the hands of the practical politician and of 
the parties dominated by him; and at the same time students of 
government have more and more concerned themselves with the 
technical problems of administration and the securing of specific 
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reforms, conceived in terms of more or less vague ideals of effi- 
ciency or humanitarianism. If Plato stressed too little the com- 
plexities of human nature, and if he developed unduly rigid 
schemes for the government of his fellows, he nevertheless had 
the supreme merit of viewing statecraft as at once an art and a 
science, and of seeing it, moreover, as the supreme art. His 
state may ha\'e left little room for individual choice; but at least 
it did not casually abandon men to the tender mercies of their 
more ruthless and materially successful fellows. If freedom for 
the individual rvas slight, the rulers of society were not to be 
able to disclaim responsibility for what happened in society. 
The abandonment in our age of laisser faire suggests that we are 
perhaps belatedly coming to an acceptance of the Platonic view- 
point, although many recent experiments also suggest that for 
anarchy tliere is being substituted a new worship of blind power 
rather than an intelligent theory of social purpose and social re- 
sponsibility. We must never forget that there are two sides to 
Plato’s theory. While there is a stress on discipline and order, 
there is also an insistence that these are justified only when just, 
that is, when directed towards the making of the happy man, the 
equating of the good man and the good citizen. 

Bibliographical Note 

While the monographs concerning Plato’s thought are numerous, 
the student is advised that, whatever may be true of other dia- 
logues, The Republic can only be appreciated through first-hand 
acquaintance. The Dialogues of Plato, edited by Benjamin Jowett, 
is the standard edition of his works. R. L. Nettleship’s Lectures 
on the Republic of Plato gives a readable and relatively simple ac- 
count and interpretation of that dialogue. A more advanced and 
techhical work, with much valuable discussion of specific problems 
from the point of view of the Hegelian Idealist, is Bernard Bosan- 
qjxet’s Companion to Plato’s Republic. It is not suitable for the 
beginner., Barker’s Plato and His Predecessors contains a systematic 
^c^ouqt of the various political dialogues and of their relationship. 
Pl? oi The Laws is particularly full and valuable, while 

of life ^ven at the beginning of this chapter is 

based bh his account. In an appendix he also presents a de- 
t^et 'soramary of die subsequent infiuence of Plato’s political ideas. 
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In certain respects, however, G. Lowes Dickinson's Plato is the most 
useful work for a beginner. It is a simple, well-written interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s essential meaning. It was first given as a series of 
radio addresses over the British Broadcasting Corporation and was 
designed for a popular audience. 
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Aristotle: Politics as Sociology and Ethics 

I F PLATO’S family history may help to explain his devotion 
to Athens and his political sympathies, the same is not true 
of Aristotle. Indeed, in terms both of origins and of experience 
one might expect Aristotle to be not simply a critic of Athenian 
institutions, which he was, but a sceptic concerning the whole 
idea of the city-state and the prophet of imperialism, which he 
most emphatically was not. His political philosophy, indeed, 
is singularly at variance with his experience and his seeming 
self-interest, a fact that needs some explanation by those who in- 
sist that political philosophies are always rationalizations. 

Aristotle’s Life: City-State and Empire 

Aristotle was born at Stagira in 384 B.C. That city ^vas in the 
Chalcidice, a peninsula colonized by die Greek city-states, but 
properly part of Macedonia. Aristotle’s parents were both of 
Chalcidian descent. His father, moreover, was court physician 
to the King of Macedonia. This may explain Aristotle’s own 
later interest in medicine and the frequent use he made of med- 
ical analogies. What is significant for our purposes, however, 
is that, while the Macedonians were Greeks ethnologically, they 
were not considered by the Greeks of the city-states as true 
Hellenes. I hey were governed by kings, and in the Persian 
Wars had been forced to aid Cyrus against their fellows to the 
south. They shared neither the Greek traditions and govern- 
ment nor the Greek culture. Yet it was among them that Ar- 
istotle was bom, and he was to return to his native land and to 

remain for many years during the very time that it was becom- 
ing great. 
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His youth, however, was spent mainly abroad. He was left 
an orphan while still a child, and was taken under the guardian- 
ship of friends of his family in Mycia, a province in Asia Minor. 
At the age of seventeen he was sent to Athens, where he attend- 
ed Plato’s Academy some twenty years, till Plato died. During 
this time he became thoroughly conversant with Athenian pol- 
itics and institutions, and came to share, broadly, the views of 
Plato himself. On the latter’s death he went to Atarneus, on 
the Ionian mainland opposite Lesbos, at the invitation of Her- 
niias, who was in charge of the district. The latter, howcvci', 
rebelled against Persia and was executed, and Aristotle crossed 
over to Mitylene, in Lesbos. Thence he returned to Macedon- 
ia, to the Court of Philip, where he held the position of tutor to 
Alexander. 

Alexander remained under Aristotle’s tutelage till he reached 
the age of sixteen. Aristotle himself did not return to Athens 
till Alexander set forth on that Asiatic campaign which was to 
earn him the title “the Great’’ and was to spread Greek influ- 
ences through the Persian Empire, influences that had a lasting 
effect on Asia Minor, where Greeks and Persians had for long 
lived in uneasy contact, with ever-varying power. How far the 
teacher influenced his pupil it is hard to know, though we may 
well imagine that their relations were not always unruffled and 
that Alexander did not fully take to heart the master’s teachings. 
But, if he never accepted the ideal of the city-state, he was made 
aware that he was a Greek and that the Hellenes were superior 
to barbarians. It is said that Aristotle influenced him to treat 
his fellow-Greeks with consideration and to leave them all pos- 
sible liberty; while it is notable that Alexander relied almost ex- 
clusively on Greeks in staffing his army and administering con- 
quered territories. That he had some concept of what Aristotle 
was doing and of the value thereof seems very probable. At 
least he kept a whole group of scholars busy collecting from the 
various parts of his empire material which Aristotle might find 
useful — one of the earliest instances of cooperative research en- 
dowed by government. 

Meanwhile Aristotle had set up his own school, the Lyceum, 
' in Athens. While Alexander conquered, he taught. Nor was 
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he less successful than his pupil. As a lecturer in philosophy 
he drew crowds and achieved tremendous popularity. But the 
Athenian government, though existing on sufferance, was not 
reconciled to its inferior position and had not abandoned all 
ambition. It feared the political consequences of Aristotle’s 
teachings in terms of its own safety; while, if the known friend- 
ship of Alexander suggested discretion, it also provoked suspi- 
cion. When Aristotle had been teaching twelve years, Alexan- 
der died (323 B.C.). The former’s safety was immediately en- 
dangered, and he soon found himself facing a charge similar to 
that brought against Socrates, and comparable to accusations of 
heresy and atheism in a later age. Unlike Socrates, he decided 
not to face the issue, since the courts were manifestly prejudiced 
and he was certain not to receive a fair hearing. Declaring, ac- 
cording to legend, “that he was unwilling to involve the Athen- 
ians in a second crime against philosophy,’’ he fled, and returned 
to Chalcis, where, however, he survived not much longer than 
a year. He probably died of some digestive trouble, though it 
has also been held that he committed suicide, while explanations 
yet more fanciful are not lacking. His general attitude to- 
wards life and his dislike of extremes, despite a reputed fond- 
ness for dandified raiment, suggest that natural explanations are 
the wisest. Certainly it would be strange if he had fled to avoid 
death and then so soon committed suicide. 

The preceding account, while it gives the bare facts of Ar- 
istotle’s life, insofar as they are known, reveals comparatively 
little as to his character. It does, indeed, suggest a variety of ex- 
periences and an existence by no means sheltered or confined to 
book-learning or its equivalent. To those diverse experiences 
we may perhaps trace Aristotle’s interest in discovering facts, as 
well as his emphasis on the value of comparative material in 
dealing with politics. Nevertheless, save for his manifest and 
studious devotion to philosophy, his outward life gives little aid 
in understanding his thought, while we know practically noth- 
ing of his connection with, or influence on, the events of his 
time. 

We may, however, make certain surmises from our knowledge 
of his general philosophy of man. Plato had lived to see the 
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excesses o£ Athenian democracy and unsuccessful imperialist ad- 
venture reduce the once dominant city to a position of compar- 
ative weakness and inferiority as compared with first Sparta, and 
then Thebes. Aristotle saw the completion of the process, first 
with the rise of Philip of Macedon, and then with Alexander. 
For several centuries Athens, as well as other city-states, was to 
have a culture and a life of its own; but as fully independent 
communities, the Greek city-states were almost at an end. Ar- 
istotle, however, did not entirely welcome the new and wider 
world that was coming into being. It is perhaps true that, just 
as Plato was interested in Sicily as an outpost protecting Greek 
civilization against barbarians, so Aristotle welcomed the im- 
perialism of Alexander because it spread and guarded the Greek 
way of life. Both certainly had the usual Greek conviction of 
the inferiority of non-Greek, barbarian, ways of life. On the 
other hand, neither was an advocate of the uniting of all the 
Greeks in a close national or imperial federation, a position tak- 
en by Isocrates alone. Yet it is an error tq suppose that their 
devotion to the city-state idea was the outcome either of a petty 
exclusiveness or of an unawareness of the possibilities of wider 
units. 

Certainly Aristotle knew far better than most Greeks the trend 
of the times; but, if he could approve Alexander’s operations be- 
cause they were of service to the Greek cause, he did not aband- 
on his conviction that genuine political life necessitated a small- 
scale organization. In this sense he turned his eyes to the past, 
desiring, not the substitution of nation for city-state, but the re- 
vival of the latter through reform, by the removal of the abuses 
within it that had weakened it and brought about its decline. 

He saw in the growth of political equality the destruction of 
the essential values that the city-state had to some extent realized 
in its heyday, values achieved by long struggles. His theories 
were based on a detailed knowledge of the past history of Greece 
and on a reliance on the teachings of experience as embodied in 
•'history. He disliked the present in which he lived and was 
keenly awme of its faults. Perhaps he failed to see that those 
faults were inherent in the very system itself and could be re- 
moved only by an almost revolutionary change — a change that 
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was ill fact to take place after his time. Yet it is possible to 
maintain that he was essentially right, that an active and in- 
telligent self-government can be secured only when men are or- 
ganized in small units. That he failed to allow for the possibil- 
ity either of federalism or of representation is perhaps true. 
However, it is well to remember that the Greeks were not en- 
tirely unaware of the practice and uses of representation. Ar- 
istotle may have rejected such a procedure as incompatible with 
genuine citizenship. If so, one cannot dismiss his position light- 
ly. Modem experience suggests that the great nation-state 
makes intelligent participation in politics by the mass of citizens 
difficult, if not impossible, at least on a territorial basis. 

Aristotle’s Method 

At this point it is necessary to explain Aristotle’s procedure. 
In his studies of nature and of logic he had worked out a rigor- 
ous scientific method; and in his treatment of politics he was 
equally systematic, applying the methods already developed 
where they were suitable and working out special techniques 
for sociological study where necessary. Fundamental to his 
treatment of government was a careful and precise definition of 
terms, necessary, in his view, that confusion might be avoided. 
His procedure is often condemned today on the ground that 
human nature is exceedingly complex, and that to define is to 
formalize, and consequently to ignore the dynamic variety of 
experience. A refusal to define may, indeed, give an appear- 
ance of novelty to analyses and may at times incidentally, or one 
might perhaps say accidentally, permit a valuable illumination. 
Nevertheless, it is equally clear that errors in reasoning, as well 
as conflicts that are apparent rather than real, result from such 
a procedure. 

Much of the distrust of political philosophies based on defin- 
ition arises from the belief that in some sense they are connected 
with a type of reasoning that ignores the facts of experience. 
No such accusation, however, can rightly be brought against Ar- 
istotle, who condemns Plato for not paying sufficient attention 
to history and for creating schemes of government without due 
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reference either to the nature of the human animal or to the 
forms of government actually adopted by men. Aristotle him- 
self was a very careful observer, and had an extraordinary 
knowledge of the political institutions both of his own time and 
of the past, not only in the Greek world, but also among the bar- 
barians. It is said that he studied well-nigh two hundred con- 
stitutions; and we do possess his very thorough analytical ex- 
position of the constitution of Athens. 

Yet, while he insisted on the importance of observation, he 
did not believe that the collection of data was the sole task of a 
political thinker. He judged the value of institutions in terms 
of a complete ethical system, realizing that description alone 
leads to no meaningful conclusion. Everything, including the 
state, had to be measured in terms of its purpose. It is true that 
he began that realistic study of political change which plays so 
important a part in contemporary political analyses. On the 
other hand, he stressed the problem of value and the importance 
of ethical judgments, which we often profess to ignore. He may 
legitimately be considered the father of the study known today 
as comparative government. Yet politics is to him, as it was to 
Plato, the culmination of ethics. It is easy to forget this, be- 
cause the Nicomachean Ethics constitutes a superb and rounded 
system, while the Politics seems diffuse and at times disjointed. 
Essentially, however, what Aristotle did was to bring the ideal 
of Plato down to earth, and, accepting Plato’s general view of 
proportion and harmony, to adapt it to the practical politics of 
the city-state. 

To the Politics we now turn. Like many of Aristotle’s works, 
it was not written down by the author himself. It probably con- 
sists of the lecture notes taken by one of his students and 
happily preserved. Unlike many of the other works, however, 
it is seemingly imperfect and incomplete. Whether some links 
in the arguments were accidentally left out, or whether the work 
was never fully completed according to Aristotle’s intention, is 
not clear. Scholars have for long disputed as to whether certain 
portions of the text are later emendations or attempts to amplify 
and develop Aristotle’s supposed meaning. The correct se- 
quence of the books into which the Politics is divided has also 
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caused interminable, but on the whole fruitless, wrangles among 
the learned. Under these circumstances, it is probably sensible 
to follow the advice of a distinguished classical scholar, Jowett, 
and accept the order of the manuscript rather than to indulge 
in ingenious, but ultimately unprofitable, attempts at recon- 
struction. If at times this causes some difficulty in following 
the trend of the discussion, one is on the whole, and in view of 
the circumstances of its composition, impressed by the coher- 
ence and completeness of the work rather than by its lack of 
these qualities. 


The Definition of the State: 

Origin and Purpose 

The first book does, however, reveal to us Aristotle’s essential 
theses, of which the subsequent books seem to be illustration, 
amplification, and proof. Aristotle begins by pointing out that 
every state is a community, that the state is a species of the com- 
munity, a genus. This in itself appears obvious and not very 
helpful; but it was through distinctions that Aristotle was able 
to work out his whole philosophy. Such simple statements soon 
lead to inferences of vital importance. Communities are al- 
ways established for some good end, since men always act to ob- 
tain a good. The state, however, though logically distinct from 
other forms of community, of which it is one species, is in the 
ethical order the highest, embracing all others. Hence it aims 
at the highest good. Thus at the very beginning Aristotle in- 
troduces the ethical element, insisting on the necessity for eval- 
uation, as well as description, for adequate definition. 

How does Aristotle arrive at his position? He does so by 
pointing out that governments are of different kinds, and by 
analyzing the origin of the state. That the race may exist at 
all there must be a union of male and female, who, indeed, can- 
not exist without each other, being driven by instinct to mate. 
Such mating, however, is not peculiar to men and does not dif- 
ferentiate them from the lower creation. Among human be- 
ings there is a further requisite union, that of the natural ruler 
and the natural subject. This is necessary that both may be 
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preserved. For those who possess foresight are destined by na- 
ture to rule, while those who lack it must be subject. This is 
the basis of Aristotle’s claim that some men are by nature slaves; 
and he points out that, since preservation is from one viewpoint 
the prime object of a human being and because some do have 
foresight, it is to the interest of both master and slave that they 
should be in this relationship. 

The family is an association based on the two relationshijis 
above described. It is the natural association for the supplying 
of daily needs. Several families sooner or later unite in order 
to supply more than this, and so the village grows up. A village 
is essentially composed of those among whom there are bonds 
of kinship. The village, however, is itself only adetpiatc to 
supply men’s minimal material needs; and the state arises from 
a union of villages in order that men may enjoy, not simply life, 
but the good life. The state, Aristotle concludes, is therefore 
natural. Why, one may ask? Because it is the end of the 
earlier associations, and the nature of a thing is its end. What 
does tliis mean? Aristotle does not consider the state natural 
simply because, in the course of time, it evolves from prior asso- 
ciations, but because only within it can those associations, and 
ultimately the individual, attain a complete development. For 
neither is simply what chances to exist. The nature of a thing 
is the complete development of it, its perfection in terms of its 
function. Now the aim of man is not simply animal existence, 
■ which is also shared by the brute creation, but “the good life,’’ 
which distinguishes man therefrom. That this life may be en- 
joyed, independence is necessary; and independence of a com- 
plete kind is for the first time attained in the state. Therefore 
the state is natural to man, as enabling him to realize that end 
which differentiates him from other parts of creation. 

All through this discussion we note that the term natural has 
a dual connotation. On the one hand, what is natural is what 
is instinctive and original; on the other, it is the perfectly har- 
monious and rational. In subsequent political discussion, the 
two become separated, and we find natural used variously by 
different thinkers as equivalent either to primitive or to ra- 
tional. In Aristotle alone are the two completely interwoven. 
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While the state is a natural growth, the final product o£ an 
expansion, it nevertheless exists, in Aristotle’s view, before the 
family or tlie village. It is the most perfect human society; and, 
granted that the nature of anything is its perfect development, 
then the state exists from the beginning of human life, since the 
object of that life is the perfection of the individual. In terms 
of time the state may come last, yet it exists from the first. The 
individual is not in himself a perfect and independent being. 
He must therefore be a part. Of what is he a part? Manifestly 
of the state, since it is through the state that he gets his proper 
independence. All parts are parts of wholes; and without the 
concept of the whole, the part is meaningless. Hence the indi- 
vidual is naturally a citizen. It is on this ground that Aristotle 
points out that one who is incapable of association with others, 
who is not necessarily a member of the state, must be either a 
brute or a god, not a normal human being. The conclusion, of 
course, is that he is a brute. It is on this ground, too, that Aris- 
totle may say that man is by nature a political animal, since only 
in the state can he become what he potentially is. In the state 
man is the noblest of animals, but outside it he is the most de- 
praved of all, not being ruled by law and justice. It may here 
be noted that, on the one hand, Aristotle avoids the pitfalls of 
an anarchic individualism, while, on the other, by insisting that 
the state has as its end the well-being of its members, he avoids 
equally the theory of state as a super-being, above and apart from 
its members. The state is an organization necessary for men’s 
development, not a being with independent purposes. 

Why is the isolated man so vile? Man’s aim is virtue, and it 
is for the attainment of such virtue that nature has endowed men 
with powers. Animals can make sounds showing pain and 
pleasure, but to man alone is given the power of speech, which 
allows him to distinguish between the just and the unjust. 
This power differentiates him from all other creation through 
giving him a knowledge of good and evil. Speech is the sign of 
a social instinct implanted in man that permits him to associate 
with his fellows in the pursuit of the good life. Yet the powers 
with which man is endowed are capable of beihg used for ends 
contrary to virtue; and, since man has greater force than other 
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beings, when he misdirects his powers he is capable of greater 
villainy than any others. 

It is perhaps at this point that Aristotle’s ideas differ most 
profoundly and obviously from those having a general currency 
in our modern world. While the precise origins of language 
are still obscure, those who live in the shadow of the concept of 
evolution generally maintain that speeclt has developed from 
less highly organized sounds, that it was in its beginning essen- 
tially an expression of feeling. Granted that it later became a 
means for identifying objects, they would deny that historically 
there is a sharp cleavage between mere naming and the capacity 
for discourse. They would deny equally that speech indicates 
an ability to reason. Indeed, much current political interpre- 
tation makes reasoning itself but a means for attaining irrational 
desires and for gaining power. To maintain that man has a 
capacity to discover true and universal values, or that his activi- 
ties are in any sense directed either towards such a discovery or 
by any criteria other than those of immediate pleasure and pain, 
seems to such thinkers unrealistic. Nevertheless, whatever the 
difficulties of the Aristotelian position, the denial thereof ulti- 
mately seems to end in a denial of the possibility of judgment 
and to conflict with universal experience of the necessities of 
social existence. 


The Household: Slavery, the Position 
of Women and Children 

Having shown that the perfection of individual existence is 
attainable in the state, and only in the state, Aristotle returns 
to an examination of the facts of human behavior and of asso- 
ciational existence to see what lessons they may teach in terms 
of his objective. He starts by considering the nature of house- 
holds, since they constitute the historical origins of the state. 
From this examination he reasons by analogy. The science of 
domestic rule is economics, the laws of the household, and be- 
fore discussing these laws Aristotle enters a While 

. analogy may be useful, politics and ecdnomics in his sense of 
that term are not one. Not only aredhe! household and the city 
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very different in scale, but also politics is concerned with a num- 
ber of rulers, whereas economics deals with a monarchy. The 
family is always ruled by its head. The city-state is an aggrega- 
tion of households, together with land and property, and its citi- 
zens are the heads of households, equals. It possesses the means 
to a happy life for which men associate, and failing to achieve 
which, they disband. 

The function of the household is prior in time and subordin- 
ate in purpose to that of the city. It is concerned with the basic 
material elements of well-being. What are the proper rela- 
tions that constitute a household that it may fulfill its function? 
They are manifestly three in number; the relation of master 
and slave, the relation of husband and wife, and the relation 
of parent and child. Each of these exists for the performance 
of functions necessary for the realization of the end of the house- 
hold, the material well-being and existence of its members, and 
the propagation of the species. Each of the parties involved is 
an instrument for the attainment of that end, with the superi- 
or in each relationship directing their proper use. 

The instruments of a family may be animate or inanimate. 
Just as property is an instrument for living, so is the slave. He 
is a living instrument; and so more valuable than any other his 
master, to whom he belongs utterly, possesses. How does a man 
become a slave? Aristotle inquires. Apparently in his time the 
question as to the justice of slavery had already been raised, and 
Aristotle remarks that, while some have deemed slavery a legal 
institution, others have held it unnatural, the result solely of 
custom, men being in a state of nature equal and free. Hence 
they have concluded that, as a matter of reason, slavery must be 
unjust, the product of force. Aristotle argues that slavery is a 
necessity, since the household requires both lifeless and living 
instruments for the achievement of its purposes. Since both are 
necessary, and because without the existence of the complete 
household man’s purpose, the good life, could not be attained, 
slavery manifestly cannot be unjust. 

Yet this was not entirely satisfactory. While the Greeks 
might consider themselves naturally superior to barbarians and 
so justified in enslaving the latter, it also happened that in the 
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course o£ war Greeks might be captured and enslaved by bar- 
barians, or even by other Greeks. Aristotle states that those 
who have not the capacity for leadership or self-rule are natur- 
ally slaves, and realize their end, that is, achieve the completest 
development of which they are capable, only as slaves. The 
status of freemen would leave them anarchic and purposeless, 
and it is for their good that they should be ruled by those who 
can direct them. Aristotle acknowledged that the captive taken 
in war is a slave only by accident, while he further argues that, 
though slavery is necessary and not contrary to nature, it is not 
to be assumed that those whom the law of any country makes 
slaves are rightly so. The slave, he insists again and again, is 
the person who, while necessarily sharing in the commoit human 
capacity to employ reason, is incapable of developing that 
capacity to any very high degree. He has enough to be able to 
understand his duties, but not enough to direct himself without 
control, to show foresight, or to participate in public activities. 
Consequently, it is for his good to be a slave, provided he is a 
slave to a master who has the capacities he lacks. 

This reasoning, it should be noted, leads to two necessary in- 
ferences. First, the laws governing slavery in an imperfect state 
do not always automatically bring about a situation in which all 
slaves are rightly slaves or masters rightly masters. Secondly, 
while it has frequently been said that Aristotle maintains that 
no Greek can justly be a slave, but that slavery is natural for bar- 
barians, such an interpretation is erroneous. Aristotle insists 
that men who have slave natures, whether Greek or barbarian, 
ought to be slaves, while similarly those who are rightfully mas- 
ters may be found anywhere, regardless of nationality or race. 

He insists, too, that slaves should be treated kindly and that, 
since they do possess some degree of ability to reason within their 
limited sphere, the master should not give dictatorial orders but 
should explain his tasks, just as statutes in Plato’s Laws are to 
have preambles in order to gain a rational consent. Yet again, 
if a person chances to be a slave but is really shown to have a 
capacity for self-direction, he should be liberated. Aristotle 
does not argue for manumission as an act of benevolence or as 
a reward for long and faithful service. If a man is incapable of 
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self-rule, to free him would be unjust; while, if he is possessed of 
the qualities necessary for freedom, it is equally unjust to make 
h im serve as a slave at all. 

We have analyzed this whole subject at considerable length 
partly because Aristotle has been greatly misinterpreted by mod- 
ern humanitarians and partly because of the implications of this 
theory. Nor has he always been dealt with justly by those who 
have used his ideas to defend their own institutions. In the 
South before the Civil War, in particular, the name of Aristotle 
was used to sanction the South’s peculiar institution. It was 
there argued that the negro was by nature a slave and that it was 
to his benefit to be enslaved. This theory, however, rested on 
the assumption that race and color determined capacity for self- 
rule, a theory with which Aristotle, as we have pointed out, 
would not have agreed. On the other side, humanitarians and 
the Protestant interpreters of the gospel have in general con- 
demned Aristotle as prejudiced in this matter by the arrange- 
ments of his time, although adnutting his greatness as a philoso- 
pher. Yet if anything is clear it is that Aristotle was not justify- 
ing but criticizing the existing arrangements; and it is perhaps 
notable that, while he was a Greek with a conviction that his fel- 
low Hellenes were in general superior to barbarians, he did not 
allow any presumption in favor of the Greek to blind him to the 
twin possibilities that certain Greeks might be persons of very 
limited capacity and that some barbarians might possess the nec- 
essary endowments for citizenship. 

If Aristotle is correct in his statement that some men are in- 
capable of self-direction, his conclusion seems unanswerably to 
follow, granted also that there are others capable of government. 
One can, of course, deny the rightness of slavery by refusing to 
accept one or both of the premises. Thus it can be argued that, 
granted men are by definition endowed with reason, it is im- 
possible to show that all are not capable of a full development 
of their potentialities and that all do not have equal inherent 
abilities in terms of Aristotle’s own criteria. Experience does, 
indeed, seem to show that men differ greatly in ability, but this 
may be met by insisting that such differences are apparent rather 
than real, being the products of environment and of lack of op- 
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portunity. If, however, one accepts the thesis that there are, in 
terms of Aristotle’s criteria, inherent differences between men, 
such an argument falls to the ground. One may still reject the 
actual practice of slavery in any one society, while admitting that 
an all-wise person could determine who should and who should 
not be slaves and that a society constructed by such a person 
would be ideally the best. 

Nevertheless, one may argue that in the existing world either 
there are not persons of indubitably superior wisdom or we are 
unable to judge who they are. It can then be urged that it is 
desirable to grant freedom and a share in political power to all 
lest we waste ability or erroneously keep capable persons in 
a position of subjection. Against this, of course, must be .set 
the danger that, if those without ability are in the majority or 
are otherwise able to gain power, they may, through ignorance, 
prevent the emergence of the able and may destroy society, thus 
thwarting the very purpose for which universal freedom is giv- 
en. This may appear a lesser danger than to allow a limited 
class to rule, since, granted that we have no all-wise judge and 
that it is not clear who are the most competent, we may find that 
a considerable portion of the ruling group should rightly be 
slaves rather than rulers. These men, acting in terms of a short- 
sighted self-interest, may equally well harm the state and destroy 
the very persons who should rightly be in their places. Certain- 
ly historical experience suggests that governors in societies based 
on slavery, and indeed oligarchies in general, have rarely shown 
a nice discrimination and have not ruled with a view to the gen- 
eral good. 

In short', while we may accept the Aristotelian theory con- 
cerning slavery, which is also a wider theory as to who ought to 
possess citizenship and to share in government, we may in fact 
find ourselves faced with the difficult choice between govern- 
ment by an oligarchy composed of short-sighted but wealthy in- 
dividuals and government by ignorant masses. Until recently, 
at least, the democratic dogma has in our time enjoyed great 
popularity; but one can scarcely doubt in terms of recent exper- 
ience that there is a danger that democracy may lead to forms of 
dictatorship, or what Aristotle would have called tyranny, in 
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many ways more harmful than even very imperfect aristocracies. 
One’s choice will no doubt have to depend on one’s judgment 
as to whether all human beings are capable of becoming self- 
determining political animals. If one decides that they are, 
one may, as a practical matter, further have to decide whether, 
granted the existing situation, it will be possible by education to 
make them so within a certain period and whether, granted that 
the exercise of the functions of citizens is part of that training, 
they may not do irreparable harm before they are trained. Cer- 
tainly it is arguable that in modem times extensions of the fran- 
chise were made before those enfranchised were themselves cap- 
able of using the vote wisely. 

We have seen, then, that Aristotle’s view of slavery really in- 
volves far larger questions, and it is perhaps not an exaggeration 
to say that the basic conflicts in political philosophy since his day 
have depended on whether his view as to human capacities or 
the contrary has been accepted. For slavery, as he seemingly 
views it, is not solely a matter of economic function. It concerns 
also the question of political power. The relation of this dis- 
cussion to Aristotle’s analysis of the forms of government will 
appear later. 

From a consideration of the relation of master and slave, Ar- 
istotle turns to the relationship of husband and wife. This is, 
as previously noted, based on natural instinct. It is at the same 
time a moral one, at least among free persons, where it involves 
friendship and mutual service. The natures of man and of 
woman have elements in common. Both are capable of virtue, 
and therefore both must be free that they may properly comple- 
ment one another. They are not, however, equal in all respects, 
their moral capacities differing in degree. The woman’s will is 
weak and her virtue less perfect. She is a less self-sufl&cient be- 
ing than man. Her purpose, moreover, is not independent pro- 
ductiveness, but domesticity. As the superior being, therefore, 
the husband must rule. Nevertheless, the woman must be 
treated as a free partner in the household, with her own proper 
sphere in which the man does not interfere, although he has the 
duty of protecting her from unfair treatment. While both are 
free, they have unequal rights. The relation is an aristocratic 
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one. It is at the same time natural, and should be b ased on c:on- 
fidence. Husband and \vife, says Aristotle, ought not to ap- 
proach each other with affectation. Nor should they embel- 
lish artificially either their persons or their manners. 

It is perhaps relevant to observe that this, while not in terms 
of present-day American standards so far advanced as Plato’s 
doctrine, was in terms of existing practice a liberal position. 
For in Ionian Greece wives were very definitely kept in the home 
as childbearers and domestic drudges. In their life outside the 
home, men associated with Hetairai, mistresses, who often at- 
tained a considerable position, comparable with that of the 
women of the French court in the eighteenth century rather than 
with that of the contemporary prostitute. 

Whether Aristotle’s insistence on the incapacity of women 
for complete self-direction is justified may well be debated. 
Those who pride themselves on being modern may perhaps 
laugh at him. It is, however, desirable to note that, if women 
today have become largely emancipated and if we should no 
longer claim that their place is exclusively in the home, it is none 
the less true that the medical profession has in recent years noted 
a large number of cases of women suffering from maladjust- 
ments owing to lack of a home; while not the least of the prob- 
lems of the depression of the 1930’s was that of the countless 
women who desired homes but were tliwarted and forced to re- 
main in the office. That is, if Aristotle’s statement gave women 
too limited a position, the basic rightness thereof is singularly, 
difficult to disprove, while much evidence exists in its support. 
Moreover, while Aristotle’s attack on embellishment in the sex- 
ual relationship was perhaps unduly severe, certainly one might 
ask whether the excessive exploitation of sex and the vast amount 
of time and money spent on adornment and beautification really 
tend to promote human happiness or the most desirable rela- 
tionships between the sexes. 

Finally we come to the relationship of parent and child. 
This is a kingly rule, resting upon affection and respect. The 
child has no rights against the father, being still but a part of 
his parent. Nevertheless, the father has duties to the child, in 
that he must rule the latter for its own highest interest. For the 
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child has both will and virtue. These are, however, imperfect- 
ly developed, whereas they are both perfect in the father. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the latter to impart his perfection to the 
son, who makes it his own by obedience, and so is prepared for 
the ultimate performance of a citizen’s duties. 

Here again many moderns will disagree, particularly since the 
insistence on obedience suggests the rigors of the Roman patria 
potestas or the sternness supposedly characteristic of Victorian 
fathers. Today the idea that children should follow their in- 
stinct and develop ‘naturally’ with a minimum of direction, or 
no direction at all, is considered superior. Nevertheless, one 
should keep in mind that Aristotle does not argue for harsh 
treatment of children, but simply insists that, whatever the child 
may ultimately become, while he is a child the parent is more 
capable of deciding his fate than he is himself. Objection may, 
of course, be taken on the ground that parents are imperfect and 
that many of them are completely ignorant. But here we must 
remind ourselves that Aristotle is talking of the children of citi- 
zens and that the ignorant and incapable are excluded from his 
discussion. While it is perhaps among the supposedly more 
able parents that the modern ideas have made headway, it is 
surely clear that a parent possessed of some wisdom and of ex- 
perience must be more competent to make decisions than a 
child, even granted the former is imperfect and subject to bias 
and prejudice. 

We have now reached the end of Aristotle’s discussion of the 
household, which has exhibited despotic, aristocratic, and mon- 
archic governments, each of which has its rightful place. The 
household is an organization that keeps persons of incomplete 
capacity or development in proper order. Its head directs their 
activities for the getting and spending of wealth. He is the 
economist and has to concern himself, not only with production, 
but with the use of what is produced. He must be able to ac- 
quire wealth, to keep it when acquired, to govern his property 
wisely, and to use his wealth to the best advantage. Property 
is necessary to existence, but it is not the sole end of existence, 
nor good in its own right. It is a means to an end, the good 
life. Hence the family is not of itself complete but is a neces- 
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sary institution for well-being. It is of families that the state 
is finally made up, though the heads of the families alone are 
citizens. 


Economics: the Nature and 
Function of Property 

Before turning to a consideration of the state, we must, with 
Aristotle, investigate the nature of property and the means to 
its acquisition. Aristotle holds that property, in the sense of 
basic necessities for survival, was given to all men by nature. 
Thus at the beginning he implies that neither the household 
nor the state is concerned simply with bare survival; and that 
economics (which for him, we must again insist, is fundamen- 
tally household management, although it does not exclude po- 
litical economy, since the statesman is concerned with problems 
of public finance) is directed towards the acquisition of sufficient 
property to make the good life possible. On the other hand, he 
insists no less strongly that unlimited acquisition is not the end 
of economic activity and that unlimited wealth will thwart 
rather than facilitate the living of the good life. He argues that 
the instruments of any art, the means to any end, can never be 
unlimited, that there is an optimum which is suited to the com- 
plete attainment of the end. Too few instruments, in this case 
too little property, will make it impossible to attain the good 
life, which is the end here in view. But so will too many. 

It is important to stress this point, since Aristotle has at times 
been interpreted as if he were a believer in the value of great 
wealth and a friend of the rich. In truth, what he does argue 
is the evil of a lack of property, which prevents men from attain- 
ing sufficient freedom from immediate concern for the morrow 
and from the burdens of continual labor to be able to develop 
their personalities and to perform their functions as citizens. 
He does not deny that many men may have insatiable desires, 
nor yet that it is impossible that, if men do acquire some prop- 
erty, they will then come to desire yet more. What he does 
maintain is that such a process is unending and can never bring 
true happiness. It is necessary to limit the functioning of one’s 
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acquisitive instinct if one is to develop a harmonious personal- 
ity and to attain genuine happiness. An excessive amount of 
property or an excessive stress on its acquisition thwarts the 
whole purpose of property, and it is the function of the house- 
hold manager and of the statesman to be aware of how much 
property is desirable. 

On the other hand, Aristotle rejects the whole Samuel Smiles 
philosophy. He sees labor whose end is simply acquisition as 
a curse rather than a blessing. It may be necessary as a means 
to the good life, but those who are forced to spend their time as 
laborers are deprived of the leisure requisite for development 
and for the carrying out of worthwhile tasks. It is for this rea- 
son that he would make work, in the sense of producing the nec- 
essary means to the good life, a function of those who are them- 
selves incapable of a sufficient development to become independ- 
ent and self-directing persons. 

Aristotle has also been condemned by humanitarians and sym- 
pathizers with labor either on the ground that an inegalitarian 
society is unjust or because they have felt that under a scarcity 
economy no one should have luxuries until all have a full com- 
plement, not simply of bare necessities, but of the conventional 
necessities of the particular period. Yet at the same time it is 
noteworthy that certain socialists’^ have protested vehemently 
against the doctrine that more and more production is what is 
desirable and have stressed the importance, not simply of distri- 
bution, but of use in terms of non-material ends. 

This whole problem is today of peculiar importance. We 
are slowly becoming aware that it is, or is rapidly becoming, pos- 
sible in a technological civilization to produce vast quantities of 
goods with relatively little labor through the use of machinery. 
The much maligned technocrats, who, however, approached 
their problem from the viewpoint of efficient use of power, and 
those Avhose watchword is production for use, not for profit, 
argue essentially that today we can readily produce the means 

^See, for example, R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society, This view is 
found also in William Morris, in the Christian Socialism of Kingsley, in Rus- 
kin's economic teachings, and in the criticism of an emergent industrialism by 
Emerson, Thoreau, and other Transcendentalists. (See comparison of these 
last with Aristotle later in this chapter.) 
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to a good life, even though they may not be so clear as Aristotle 
as to the content of that good life, and perhaps even accept the 
view that it is fundamentally a life of material enjoyment. But 
in common with Aristotle, they protest against a purely com- 
petitive economic system, whose product is an envy that makes 
stable government difficult, and against an undue glorification 
of work and of “getting ahead.” 

The situation differs, however, from that which i\ristotle dis- 
cusses, in that machinery is increasingly making the use of ani- 
mate tools— laborers and wage slaves— less important. The use 
of labor may, indeed, become in due course unnecessary to pro- 
duce the means to the good life, and these means may be suffi- 
ciently plentiful to allow leisure to all. This, however, would 
not solve the basic problem with which Aristotle was concerned. 
He regarded the slave laborer as a person incapable of self-gov- 
ernment and as an instrument of production. Those who were 
so capable were to have the leisure and the necessary supply of 
goods and services thoroughly to develop and utilize their ca- 
pacities. Now the mere fact of giving leisure will not in itself 
produce good men nor give to the incompetent the capacity to 
develop, at least if we accept the Aristotelian view of human 
nature. Today there is widespread concern about the possi- 
bility of educating the masses to the use of leisure and about the 
correct methods to employ to that end. Aristotle, of course, 
argued that these persons should be kept in subordination, not 
by economic necessity, but by their recognition of superior rea- 
son. Yet it is questionable whether without the economic com- 
pulsion it would be possible to control actual workers as they 
are; while, if we do grant either that they are uneducable or 
that their education must necessarily be a long process, there is 
presented a real problem as to what is to be their function and 
as to how they are to be ruled either permanently or in the in- 
terim. If at the moment the sufferings of unemployment raise 
in the main questions of distribution, the long-term problem is 
of a yet more difficult character. 

As implied above, Aristotle would have condemned many or 
most of the techniques by which we have built up what is known 
as capitalist civilization. He did not completely condemn min- 
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ing and manufacture, it is true, although it was agricultural 
activities alone of which he fully approved. Wealth, he said, 
might be had in two ways, one natural and the other unnatural. 
The former was proper to the heads of households, who must 
have a thorough understanding of all forms of agriculture. He 
admired greatly the simple life of an agrarian people, but dis- 
trusted profoundly the ways of trade. This was perhaps con- 
nected with his dislike for contemporary trends and his fear that 
the city-state would be destroyed. It is noteworthy that, as 
Athens gained maritime power and gave itself more and more 
to the commercial life, its safety became endangered. The bril- 
liance of the Periclean age was, indeed, founded on the spoils 
of the Mediterranean world; but defeat of Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War was itself largely due to too great expansion. 
Moreover, the internal politics of Athens were undoubtedly 
corrupted by vast streams of wealth. 

One might, therefore, hold that Aristotle’s condemnation of 
wealth gained by exchange as unnatural and his belief that com- 
merce is not a proper function for citizens were the result of the 
immediate situation of his time, particularly when it is added 
that at Athens such functions were largely in the hands of met- 
ics, resident aliens. It might further be argued against him 
that the growth of trade and of the resultant relationships was 
to produce larger and wealthier units than the city-state, and 
that Aristotle, by his condemnation thereof, was turning his 
back on forces which were to be increasingly important in the 
subsequent world. Certainly, believers in progress, as well as 
those trained in classical economics, are apt to condemn Aris- 
totle on the ground that he did not understand either the inevi- 
tability of new types of economic relationship or the basic prin- 
ciples of economics. 

Current economic theory is largely concerned with the rela- 
tionships arising in a money economy and under a profit system, 
though it may be so generalized as to develop the basic rules of 
any society where function is specialized and choices between 
goods and services have to be made. Its laws are, however, in 
essence generalized descriptions, and its purpose is simply to 
foretell what will happen, granted certain conditions. It is not 
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concerned with what ought to be. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
while well aware o£ the division of labor, insisted that any social 
science must be normative, must concern itself with the good 
life and must lead to judgments of institutions in terms thereof. 
He did not deny the value of specialization of function and of 
exchange based thereon. Indeed his whole description of the 
lesser units which go to make up states and of their functions 
arises from his recognition of the value of such division. But 
this did not lead him to the conclusion that any specialization 
of function that resulted in greater productivity was therefore 
to be desired. 

Some types of economy, however, were to be condemned not 
because they resulted in more goods, but because those who took 
part in them were turned aside thereby from the real purpose of 
life and came to consider the acquisition of wealth an end rather 
than a means. Aristotle’s attitude is in this respect comparable 
to that of Ruskin and of the New England transcendentalists 
such as Emerson and Thoreau, who likewise denounced an in- 
dustrial civilization because it led men to a worship of the gold- 
en calf. 

We may deny the validity of Aristotle’s actual division of eco- 
nomic activities without thereupon rejecting his criteria of judg- 
ment. Aristotle did recognize that in simple and direct ex- 
changes both parties may benefit, but denied that this held for 
organized, and usually indirect, commercial trade. He there- 
fore condemned the trader’s life on the ground that it was de- 
voted to gaining wealth at the expense of others. Nor did he 
condemn the use of money as a convenient instrument for mak- 
ing exchange. What he did deplore was the using of a conven- 
ience as a means of exploitation and the regarding of it as some- 
thing valuable in itself. He objected, therefore, to interest, 
which he called usury, because it seemed to him to be essentially 
a misuse of money. Again we may compare this with modern 
criticism of Wall Street and of the banking community on the 
ground that they gain wealth by the manipulation of symbols 
without profiting the community or performing any useful so- 
cial function. 

That the removal of usury laws was historically corinected 
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with the growth of commercial and industrial civilization may 
be true, and it might further be claimed that the economic de- 
velopments of the last centuries would not have been possible 
had the charging of interest continued to be forbidden; but 
again it is perhaps desirable to remember that, if development 
has been more rapid under a capitalist system than it might 
otherwise have been, this does not lead to the conclusion that 
no development would have taken place without a money mar- 
ket, while it is at least possible that the class conflicts of our cur- 
rent society might have been avoided. The Soviet Union, it is 
true, has been able to develop very rapidly in part by borrowing 
from the technological civilization of capitalist countries. Nev- 
ertheless, its economic arrangements, with the stress on money 
solely as a means of exchange, do suggest that one may attain the 
material basis of a good life without the sufferings of competi- 
tive society. Aristotle objected to usury as unnatural because 
he held that interest (tokos) could not rightly arise from money, 
which, being inanimate, could not beget (tokuein). In a later 
age interest was justified on the ground that it involved either 
risk-taking or the going without immediate satisfactions. 
Hence it was a reward for sacrifice. Today, however, we know 
that a considerable portion of capital is made available without 
real sacrifice, while many people have come to doubt the value 
of private risk-taking. 

While Aristotle considered trade and the money market un- 
desirable because they were unnatural methods of enrichment 
and were not primarily directed to mutual and equal service, 
his dislike of these occupations, of industry, and of the type of 
life of mechanics and artisans had a more fundamental basis, 
since to him man was above all a citizen, a social-political ani- 
mal. Concentration on growing wealthy and the necessity to 
serve for hire in an inferior position of subjection analogous to 
that of the slave alike thwarted man in the carrying out of this 
noblest task. The person anxious to grow rich had a false view 
of the meaning of life and so could not be trusted to rule, while 
those who were forced to work lacked the necessary self-deter- 
mination that would allow them to express themselves as citi- 
zens without fear or favor. They were also deprived of the 
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requisite leisure for studying political questions and taking part 
in civic affairs. 

It was on these grounds, too, that Aristotle condemned Plato’s 
communism. Though getting and spending were not the sole 
or supreme end of existence, he realized that property was, to 
the ordinary individual, an important adjunct and means to the 
development of personality. Indeed he felt tliat a considerable 
degree of inequality in this respect was not to be condemned, 
since the wealthy got thereby an opportunity for public service 
through endowments, and the resultant example of munificence 
was highly desirable. Those who live in the present age may 
feel that the charities of the millionaire are bought at too high a 
price. It would, nevertheless, be unfair to forget that, while 
Aristotle believes in acquisition and inequality, he would limit 
both to some extent, lest they promote class conflict and make 
the state unstable. 

Aristotle’s whole treatment of the household and its functions 
is directed to the provision of the optimum amount of goods to 
allow those who are intellectually and morally capable of inde- 
pendent and rational action to enjoy the leisure and the eco- 
nomic safety necessary for citizenship. Today, at least in dem- 
ocratic countries, we feel that there is a certain narrowness in 
this viewpoint, insisting, as we do, that any economic interest 
produces bias. Yet even if we argue that all men have poten- 
tialities for citizenship, observation of the functioning of men 
as political animals surely suggests that the problem is then to 
assure to all sufiicient income for independence rather than to 
condemn property as such. Certainly the recognition that ma- 
chines like Tammany succeed largely through service to those 
who live in the short rim must lead to the conclusion that citi- 
zenship as Aristotle understood it will be possible only when 
insecurity is abolished. Perhaps one might here note that the 
agrarianism of Jefferson, which was directed to the securing of 
this very independence, had much in common with the theories 
of Aristotle, and that the commitment of this country to the 
industrial regime, which Jefferson so greatly distrusted, has in 
fact produced a proletarian mass little capable of genuine citi- 
zenship. Similarly, the growth of certain continental dictator- 
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ships with a high degree of popular support at least raises the 
question whether the economically insecure are capable of 
reasoned political activity. 

We have examined Aristotle’s condemnation of Platonic 
communism. He condemns Plato’s advocacy of the dissolution 
of family ties for rather similar reasons. Just as private prop- 
erty is valuable for personality, so is the family to be esteemed 
for its development of that natural affection from which a wider 
devotion may stem. On the whole, this seems a reasonable po- 
sition, though in our modern competitive world we frequently 
observe that devotion to one’s own group often involves a lack 
of consideration for others. Such evils, however, may properly 
be treated as the corruption of virtues that can be attained only 
in this way, while the psychological insecurities of the unat- 
tached may be as politically dangerous as economic uncertainty. 

From household economy Aristotle turns to public finance 
and analyzes the various forms of taxation suitable to different 
types of government. Time has rendered his investigations 
somewhat meaningless, though there are hints that then, too, 
governments were concerned with currency problems, with the 
control of exports, and with balancing budgets, while taxation 
of various kinds was also well established. On one principle, 
however, Aristotle does insist, namely, that both individuals and 
government should live within their means and that expendi- 
ture should not exceed income. To those who live in an age 
when everything is acquired on deferred payments and when 
governmental debts mount by billions, such a conservative atti- 
tude would doubtless appear singularly naive, if not reaction- 
ary — evidence of ai lack of social-mindedness. 

The first book of The Politics concludes with the insistence 
that the state, composed of families, is to be directed towards the 
good life and that the relationships in the family are established, 
not simply that it may be a good family, but with regard to the 
virtue of the total community. The rulers of the state are to be 
those in whom virtue is of the widest kind, that they may fulfill 
their duty to the whole. Ideally the ruler should have perfect 
virtue, since he is the master artificer of society. This highest 
virtue is reason. Those who have lesser virtue should be sub- 
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ordinated to his rule, their position being determined by the 
degree of virtue of which they are capable. 

It is only upon the completion of this extended survey of the 
basic elements in the state that Aristotle turns to an analysis of 
the latter in and for itself. He begins this by an examination 
of various theories of the state advanced by Gieek thinkeis and 
of certain actual constitutions. In particular, he devotes con- 
siderable space to the criticism of the doctiines of his mastci, 
Plato. Thereafter the work is taken up with an examination 
of the causes of the rise and fall of states, with an exposition of 
Aristotle’s conception of the best form of state under actual con- 
ditions and a condemnation of the normal forms of states known 
to the Greeks, and, finally, with a coiisideration of the appro- 
priate education for citizenship. Much of the detail of this is 
of relatively minor importance, and the whole is indeed an am- 
plification of the essential thesis already examined. It may, 
therefore, be treated in outline rather than in detail. 

Aristotle’s Views on Citizenship, Constitutions, 
and Forms of Government 

The state, Aristotle tells us, is made up of citizens. This, like 
certain previous statements, appears fairly obvious; though in 
our own day there seems to be a tendency to turn the citizen 
once more into a pure subject and to identify the state with an 
individual ruler or with the philosophy of a particular group. 
The citizens, according to Aristotle, are those who have a right 
to take part in the government of the state and in the adminis- 
tration of justice which is its highest function. A citizen is the 
adult male who by reason of his birth has a right to perform 
public functions. Citizens, then, are heads of households; and 
women, slaves, children, and aliens are all excluded, while, as we 
have before noted, Aristotle does not think that those whose time 
is devoted to commercial pursuits can rightly perform the func- 
tions for which they possess citizenship. But if the citizen is one 
sharing in government, he is not a good citizen unless he has the 
capacity both to rule and to obey. That is, the citizen is not a 
person who, laying down laws for inferiors, puts himself above 
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the law. He is, rather, one who takes part in making laws to 
which he himself will be subject. Aristotle feels that one who 
does not know what it means to obey cannot rightfully give 
orders to others. 

Nevertheless, through a certain confusion of the ideal and the 
actual, Aristotle sets forward views that are not entirely easy to 
reconcile. The state is that association necessary to the achieve- 
ment of the end of man, the good life. Not all persons, how- 
ever, are capable of achieving this end: slaves, women, and chil- 
dren possess but a limited and imperfect reason. Indeed, the 
first of these is by definition one in whom the power of reason is 
almost entirely lacking. These classes are therefore incapable 
of citizenship. Whether the state is necessary for their good, as 
well as for that of heads of households, who are by definition 
those possessed of a capacity to reason, is not clear. At most it 
can be so only indirectly: those who are to control persons unfit 
for citizenship cannot perfect their own reason, and so cannot 
prove fully competent directors, unless they themselves possess 
citizenship in a state. 

Such a basis for citizenship implicitly denies that birth alone 
is a qualification therefor, unless one can assume or prove that 
the sons of persons with reasonable natures are themselves cap- 
able of reason. In his treatment of slavery Aristotle has in fact 
rejected such a thesis, insisting that a man must be judged on 
his merits. He has also argued that a man may have the capa- 
city for reason, and therefore presumably ought to be granted 
citizenship, since that is necessary to his good life, even though 
he is not born of citizen parents. When, therefore, he here in- 
sists also on citizen birth, he is really dividing men into three 
groups: slaves by nature; free men capable of development, but 
denied the opportunity thereto; and citizens proper. Whether 
those of citizen birth are to be granted citizenship even though 
they have slavish natures is not clear. Here, however, Aris- 
totle seemingly passes from a discussion of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the state to a formal and narrow legalism. He accepts 
the qualifications for citizenship actually prevailing in Athe- 
nian law. 

Yet he does not do so entirely. For he insists that another 
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qualification is requisite— the possession of property. This 
is necessary, not because property is valuable for itself, but be- 
cause of the leisure it allows for the performance of necessary 
civic duties. To this extent he was attacking, rather than sup- 
porting, the law and practice of contemporary Athens. There 
the payment of citizens for the performance of their regular 
duties had been carried to such lengths that a considerable num- 
ber of persons earned a livelihood by merely b.eing citizens. 

Whether such a property requirement is compatible with 
Aristotle’s view of citizenship implied in his analysis of the ra- 
tionale of political society is once more not clear. That the man 
mentally capable of full development would necessarily possess 
property seems unlikely, though Aristotle clearly holds that he 
ought to have it as a necessary instrument. Presumably his 
analysis of the function and structure of households is intended 
to ensure that he will in fact have it. 

However this may be, there still remains some conflict be- 
tween Aristotle’s view of the man capable of full political life 
and his statement of the qualifications for exercising citizenship 
in a city-state. The latter would seem to be a compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the actual institutions of the Greek city- 
state. 

Aristotle, however, goes on to admit that in very truth the 
citizens of any state are those having political power, regardless 
of the ends for which it is used. He further admits that, in cer- 
tain forms of state, the good citizen, that is, the person able to 
work within its framework and for its best in terms of its own 
principle, may be a bad man, while conversely the good man 
may prove a poor citizen in such a state. Yet he defines citizen- 
ship in the proper state as a moral training. The question 
might then arise whether actually existing states are states at all, 
since most of them fail to make possible the good life as he de- 
fines it or to identify the good man and the good citizen. 

Yet while Aristotle is an idealist searching for social harmony, 
he is also a realist interested in practical politics. Consequently 
he feels it necessary to examine states as they are and to give a 
definition that will be applicable to them. Virtually he identi- 
fies the state with its constitution. For a state remains the same 
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SO long as its constitution is unaltered, though the individuals 
who are its citizens may change. On the other hand, while the 
citizens may remain the same, the state is changed if its constitu- 
tion is altered. He then points out that, despite the ideal ar- 
rangement, it is necessary that the constitution should adapt it- 
self to the character and condition of the men for whom it is de- 
signed. In this he was followed by Aquinas, while the similar- 
ity between his views and Montesquieu’s needs no emphasis.^ 

What, then, is the constitution of a state? It is the law con- 
cerned with the distribution of political rights and benefits. 
Ideally these should be distributed in such a way that persons 
of equal virtue have equal rights, and those who are unequal, 
unequal rights. Thus is justice secured. Here once more he 
is clearly following Plato, though he adds that the members of a 
state are normally not equal to one another in all respects, but 
are also not completely unequal; and it was on this basis that he 
erected his scheme for a balanced government. However, if 
the constitution is concerned with the proper distribution of 
political rights, the state has a more important objective, the 
positive attainment of the good life, to which the distribution 
of political power is but a means. The state, therefore, must 
aim at perfect virtue, which requires the rule of law or of prin- 
ciple, which is reason. 

No actual state entirely conforms to this principle. Govern- 
ments as they exist are imperfect. They are not, however, all 
equally good or bad. Some approach nearer to the rule of rea- 
son than others. They must therefore be classified, and he sub- 
divides them into two groups. Those which aim at the good of 
the community as a whole are relatively normal, whereas those 
which aim at the good of the rulers alone are perversions. The 
former rest on some principle, the latter are essentially arbi- 
trary. There are altogether three forms of good government, 
and each one has its corresponding perversions. 

Monarchy is a good form of government and is properly suited 
to a people which possesses one family of preeminent merit, cap- 
able above all others of exercising the function of ruling. In it 
the king rules in the interest of his subjects. The king is one 

‘ See Chs. VII and XXI, respectively. 
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who is superior to his subjects in the possession of virtue, and 
the government of such a man is the highest form of govern- 
ment. Perverted, it becomes tyranny, under which a powerful 
individual without virtue rules purely in his own interest; and 
on Aristotle’s general principle that the highest faculties pro- 
duce the worst evil when misused, tyranny is the very lowest 
form of government. 

The second form of good government is aristocracy, where 
free citizens willingly submit to the government of the fittest, 
the best, who look after the interest of the whole state and all its 
members. But an aristocracy readily becomes an oligarchy or 
plutocracy when the ruling class, for the sake of acquiring 
wealth, keep all power in their own hands and rule without con- 
cern for the well-being of the rest of the citizen body. For in 
such a state it is not the best, the most virtuous, who rule, but 
simply those who have the most wealth. 

Finally, among the good forms may be numbered timocracy, 
in which those who have adequate property qualification equally 
share in power. This is based upon equality and does not fol- 
low the proper law of proportion by which the best have rights 
superior to those of the worst. Yet timocracy implies equal- 
ity still within a limited class, its basis being military service and 
the property necessary to equip oneself therefor. However, it 
readily passes into the corrupt form, democracy or demagogy, 
where all take part in government regardless of any qualifica- 
tions whatsoever. Then one gets the rule of the mob and a lack 
of distinction based on differences in ability. Timocracy is the 
poorest of the good forms of government: since it rests less on 
rational principle than the otlrers, its capacity for good is slight. 
Yet its perversion, democracy, is by the same token the least cor- 
rupt of the bad. Nevertheless, Aristotle has a peculiar abhor- 
rence for democracy just because it fails to recognize the impor- 
tance of human differences; and he was, of course, especially 
bitter about the matter because that was the very form of gov- 
ernment prevailing in Athens in his time, a form of government 
that had deprived that city of its earlier greatness. He realized 
that a mob followed demagogues in terms of passion and lacked 
statesmanship. He did not believe it possible that a society 
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might exist in which all possessed equal qualifications to rule. 
Whatever we may think of this conviction, we are aware today, 
when prolonged suffering has nurtured dictators and begotten 
peddlers of panaceas, that massed followings are readily gained 
by emotional appeal directed to discontent and frustration. 

Having made this general classification, fundamentally simi- 
lar to that of Plato, Aristotle seemingly modifies it and even de- 
parts from it. He condemns all forms of government alike on 
the ground that they lack stability and fail to satisfy certain ele- 
ments of the population that must be satisfied. All ignore the 
fact that justice is the distribution of the right things to the right 
persons. Thus democrats believe that an equal right to free- 
dom involves complete equality in all respects, while oligarchs 
behave as if inequality in wealth necessitated inequality in all 
else. The one desires complete freedom, the other great posses- 
sions. Neither keeps in mind that both these things are but 
parts of a good life based on the virtue of a proper balance of 
qualities. Those who contribute most to the creation of such 
virtue in the state should, Aristotle argues, have greater power in 
it than either the rich, the noble, or the multitude. The masses, 
the wealthy, and the tyrant all tend to the destruction rather 
than the preservation of the state. Each group when it prevails 
uses its force against the others rather than for the general good. 
Thus each divides the state instead of harmonizing the elements 
composing it. Each constitutes a class system of government, 
and the result is class struggle. In this respect, indeed, democ- 
racies are peculiarly bad, since they recognize no authority and 
use the idea of liberty as a cloak for anarchy. Moreover, democ- 
racies have no respect for law, for the embodied experience of 
the past, but are arrogant with the conviction of their own 
sufficiency. Hence they lack any element of stability. 

Aristotle, preferring the more conservative attitudes of an 
earlier day to the uncertainties of his own, has a great veneration 
for law and would give it ultimate power in the state. Indeed, 
he defines the perversions of constitutions as the result of a lack 
of stable legal foundation and of a reliance solely on the caprice 
of men. Law is the embodiment of right. These perversions 
cause might to prevail over right. Aristotle thoroughly under- 
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Stands, brilliantly analyzes, and ruthlessly condemns Realpolitik. 

Nevertheless, if an unorganized mass, a democracy, scarcely 
deserves the name of state, it is still true that the people taken 
collectively normally possess more wisdom than any single man 
among them, even if each individual is but a very ordinary 
person. Union gives them wisdom, however lacking they may 
be as individual persons. They should, therefore, have the 
right to elect and control the magistrates, and thus ultimately to 
govern. Yet they must govern always according to law, and the 
magistrates should have power to innovate only where the laws 
are silent. 


Stability and Balance: the Polity 

Aristotle is not impressed by any of the actual forms of govern- 
ment he has examined. Consequently he tries to suggest a 
better one, one which will preserve the form of the city-state 
while eliminating the defects he had observed in the workings of 
actual city-states. This new form, his brain child, he names 
the polity. It embodies the best elements of each of the other 
pure forms he had described and creates from them a balance 
which will result in harmony and stability. Only with harmony 
and stability is the good life possible. Seemingly his govern- 
ment would give a balance of power to the middle group 
possessed of some property but not of too much, imbued with 
more wisdom than the mob, but not in danger of being turned 
from its concern for the general welfare through the prejudice 
of vested interest. Whether such a government is practically 
possible one may well doubt, since modern experience at least 
suggests that the middle class is finally dependent for its con- 
tinued existence on those above, while its members are driven 
by the fear of falling into the multitude and by the desire to rise 
into a higher group. Such an interpretation of his polity may, 
however, be inadequate, since apparently he desires something 
not unlike the Platonic arrangement, yet with all classes posses- 
sing some degree of power and with each performing the func- 
tions for which it is most suited. 

Like Plato, he believes that rights and duties should be pro- 
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portionate to qualification; but, unlike Plato, he believes that 
all classes have some qualifications for some participation in 
government. He realizes that Plato’s guardians could too easily 
become an exclusive class ruling in their own interest, but he 
accepts the latter’s idea that the masses alone are dangerous. He 
prefers a practical balance, by which both extremes will be held 
in check, to the attempt to discover the ideally best rulers and 
give them unlimited power. 

His observation had convinced him that all of the simple, good 
forms of government which he had described sooner or later 
changed into their corresponding corruption, and that out of 
this there arose an endless series of revolutions, so that balance 
was never attained. For it is clear to him that the germs of 
revolution are in the very principle of the various forms, and 
from his knowledge of Greek history he outlined a theory 
of regular change. This is the celebrated cyclical theory of his- 
tory, and for Aristotle it goes on with an unchanging radius and 
endless succession. Each form of city-state brings the new form 
that necessarily springs from it in terms of human motivation. 
The circle never expands and is never broken. Thus it lacks 
any real development, is a closed system. This suggests a cer- 
tain limitation in Aristotle’s vision. Even granted that it had 
been true in the past that city-states had gone through a series of 
cyclical movements, Athens itself had already shown an expan- 
sion that embraced somewhat more than the city-state; while the 
coming of Philip, as well as the Leagues that preceded and 
followed him, was clear evidence of the expansion of the ancient 
world and foreshadowed the final doom of the city-state. His- 
tory may or may not be cyclical, but the cycles show the emer- 
gence of novelty and a change of scale. The radius grows, smd 
the circle is not perfect and unbroken. For Aristotle the polity 
was a means to escape from the endless perfect circle, to gain 
stability while preserving the city-state. 

Though Aristotle’s description of the revolutionary cycle was 
thus marred by the failure to observe expansion, he nevertheless 
analyzed, with an acuteness not surpassed by any subsequent 
thinker, the various causes of revolutions. For this reason he 
may be considered a founder of the realistic school of politics 
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and a precursor of Machiavelli and Montesquieu.^ It might 
even be argued that, if he was too little concerned with the prob- 
lems created by growth of scale, his analysis of political behavior 
and of forms of government was essentially sound, and can be 
applied equally well in our own world. 

He was fully aware of the importance of the economic element 
in producing conflict. Nevertheless, he saw that the general 
causes of revolution lay, not in the outward facts, but in states 
of mind. The general causes of revolution might be found in 
the perverted ideas concerning justice held by men. He repeats 
the statement that democrats falsely think that because men are 
equally free they should be absolutely equal, while oligarchies 
believe that because men are unequal in wealth they should be 
absolutely unequal in all respects. Such beliefs, Aristotle holds, 
are essentially revolutionary. For the aim of the revolutionist 
is gain and honor, or the avoidance of their opposites. He is 
motivated by envy, insolence, fear, and contempt, and so fails to 
see properly the merits or demerits either of himself or of others. 
Thus Aristotle realizes that inequality does cause revolution. 
Yet he entirely refuses to accept the viewpoint of the modern 
radical that the attainment of the good life would be possible for 
all if wealth were equally distributed and that any man who 
has more than his fellows thereby acquires an inevitable pre- 
judice which leads to their exploitation and oppression. If he 
has little confidence in the mass of mankind, he still maintains a 
belief that men are, or may become, capable of recognizing their 
proper merits and admitting the superiority of others. 

Nevertheless, he emphasizes the importance of the outward 
and institutional set-up in conditioning revolution. Concentra- 
tion of power in one group soon leads to arrogance on its part 
and resentment on the part of others. Election intrigues per- 
vert the purity of government and bring about change in its 
form. The admission to office of disloyal persons through care- 
lessness likewise destroys the purity of a system and produces its 
perversion. The failure to attach due importance to small 
changes is also a danger, since, if these are individually unim- 
portant, many of them collectively can undermine an otherwise 

* See Chs, X and XXI respectively. 
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good constitution. Finally, the attempt to combine dissimilar 
elements in a state is bound to produce instability and perpetual 
dissension. 

How precisely, are the different forms of government over- 
thrown? In the case of democracies, either demagogues set up 
a tyranny or, by their excessive attacks upon their betters, they 
lead the rich to combine against them and destroy them. In the 
case of oligarchies, either they become oppressive and are over- 
thrown by revolt, or rivalry between the oligarchs themselves 
leads to a demagogic appeal to the people, to the destruction of 
the oligarchs. In aristocracies, the envious masses may revolt 
because honors and power are too narrowly restricted, though 
in general both aristocracies and timocracies are weakened by 
an incorrect blending of democratic and oligarchic elements. 

In addition to giving this keen analysis of the reasons for 
revolution, Aristotle also suggests methods for its prevention. 
He believes that a spirit of reverence for law, both on the part of 
the rulers and of the ruled, is of fundamental importance. It 
is, after all, the lack of government according to law and the 
growth of arbitrariness that change the good into the bad forms; 
and it is such change that generally presages their overthrow. 
It may here be remarked that, while economic conflicts have 
doubtless been at the roots of those revolutions with which we 
are familiar, it is also true that arbitrariness in the governing 
power has usually been a potent source of grievance. Men are 
normally prepared to accept even a relatively harsh government, 
provided it rules in terms of principle allowing of some predic- 
tion of the subject’s future. It is as much uncertainty as to what 
the morrow may hold as purely economic reasons that leads to 
the revolutionary temper. Aristotle insists that the spirit of 
obedience to law must be watched even in the most trivial mat- 
ters, since a slight change in this respect rapidly extends, until 
even the most important laws are disregarded. 

Aristotle further maintains that it is unwise for the ruler to 
rely on his capacity to deceive the people, since techniques devel- 
oped for this purpose have proved historically useless. In this 
respect he differs greatly from Machiavelli^ later, taking a much 

* Machiavelli’s views on this matter are discussed on pp. 389-293. 
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more farsighted view. For his object is, not simply to overcome 
an immediate anarchy, but to create a lasting government. Aris- 
tocracies and oligarchies, he points out, may continue in power 
despite very imperfect constitutions simply through the wisdom 
of the rulers, who keep on good terms with their subjects, not 
depriving the ambitious of just honors nor robbing the people, 
but rather granting some degree of democracy and coopting into 
their own class leading persons among them. Sound defense 
against foreign aggression will also make a ruler popular, while 
he can gain a certain support from his subjects by the mere 
invention of dangers from abroad which will overcome internal 
dissension. Further, a ruling group must always remember its 
common interest and must not give way to faction. Above all, 
it is necessary to keep a close eye on changes in the distribution 
of wealth, since these have important political effects. 

Yet the only certain means to obviate revolution is the polity, 
which prevents any individual or class from becoming too strong, 
either by setting the rich and the poor as checks on one another 
or by giving power to those between. Always one must seek 
for the mean between democracy and oligarchy. But in the 
state there will be certain high offices, and to ensure that the 
holders of these do not abuse their powers, it is necessary to see 
that they are loyal to the constitution and recognize themselves 
as servants, not masters, thereof. They must, in addition, have 
administrative capacity, since success in government largely de- 
pends on day-to-day efficiency. Above all, they must possess 
personal integrity and not be subject to bribery by interested 
parties. 

However, Aristotle knows full well that the best of laws 
are themselves futile, that a foolish people will not be a good 
judge of the characters of those who are to hold office. If his 
Politics is less obviously concerned with education than is Plato’s 
Republic, he nevertheless insists that the ultimate and highest 
preservative of stebility is the education of the citizens in the 
spirit of the government to which they are to be subj ect. Today 
we are, of course, sadly aware of the difficulties of making men 
wise through any formal education. We can, perhaps, impart 
information, but we are as aware as was Aristotle that this is not 
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synonymous with a training in wisdom. Unlike him, however, 
we have grave doubts whether true knowledge, in the sense of 
understanding, is teachable. Moral virtues can indeed be in- 
culcated in youth; but these do not always ensure a capacity for 
sound judgment in the practical affairs of a complex society. 
This may perhaps lead us to some sympathy with Aristotle’s 
idea that small size is necessary for worthwhile participation in 
government by the individual. Yet it is impossible to turn the 
clock back, and we have necessarily to go beyond Aristotle and 
discover methods of government for megalopolitan civilization. 


Arrangements for the Ideal City-State: Provision 
for Material Needs, and Education 

Nevertheless, it may be desirable to examine the arrangements 
that Aristotle suggests for his ideal and stable state. He begins 
by reverting once more to an examination of purposes. He 
points out that the end of all studies and of all actions is some 
good, and he classifies goods into external goods, goods of the 
soul, and goods of the body. Only goods of the soul are, in the 
last analysis, true goods, the others being subservient thereto. 
Men unfortunately do not always realize this and subordinate 
virtue to the pursuit of other goods. Yet all other goods, un- 
less they are pursued as aids to the goods of the soul, are either 
useless or harmful. Only the goods of the soul can never be in 
excess, while goods of the soul differ from all others in that they 
are never the products of chance. Happiness for the individual 
is proportionate to his virtue and wisdom, not to his possession 
of external goods. The same is true of the state. For that state 
is happiest which is morally best and has the greatest wisdom, 
and the qualities that make the good state are the same as those 
that make the good man. 

Granted that the best state is the most virtuous, what are the 
conditions necessary for its existence? Aristode tells us that he 
intends to construct an ideal state, but one that, unlike Plato s, 
shall not rest on assumptions that are utopian, beyond the 
possibility of realization. The discussion opens with a consid- 
eration of population, size and location. He denies that the 
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happiness of a state can be measured by the size of its population. 
For it is quality, and not quantity, that counts; and the best 
state is that which is best able to perform its function. Certainly 
slaves and resident aliens add nothing to the greatness of a state, 
though the number of its warriors and councilors is important. 
Yet a vast population is not to be desired: Aristotle insists that 
the ideal citizen body is one that can participate in politics, some- 
thing that is possible only when one man can address them all 
at one and the same time. In the modern world this would, of 
course, place no bars on population growth, owing to the exis- 
tence of the radio. In Aristotle’s time it meant that the popula- 
tion could not be greater than that which could be reached by 
the natural and unamplified voice of a skilled orator. 

Aristotle, indeed, insists that population growth must be 
checked, and, if his scheme of eugenics is less severe than that of 
Plato, he is none the less concerned with preserving the quality 
and limiting the quantity of population. First of all, no imper- 
fect or maimed children should be brought up. Aristotle ac- 
cepts the idea of exposure, which was a normal practice of Greek 
life. The number of children in each family should be fixed, 
and, when that number had been reached, necessary abortion 
should take place. The Greeks naturally were not possessed of 
modern techniques of birth control, and it is interesting to note 
that Aristotle justifies abortion on the ground that life in the 
embyro has not yet begun: consequently the act cannot be held 
criminal. Further, procreation should cease when fathers reach 
the age of fifty or fifty-five. Aristotle manifestly feels that the 
offspring of older men will be weak. Incidentally we may note 
that he deeply disapproves of adultery and holds that it should 
be punished severely. He believes that a very populous state 
cannot normally be well governed, and this is an additional rea- 
son for limiting population. Moreover, if a state is over-popu- 
lated, foreigners acquire citizenship rights, since no one can find 
them out. Aristotle holds, that is, an optimum theory of popu- 
lation in which the citizen body is large enough to ensure its 
independence, economic or military, but not so large that it can- 
not be seen at one view. 

The territory of the state, also, should be limited, and here 
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Aristotle suggests aesthetic reasons therefor. If it is too much 
spread out, it loses its natural beauty. This may seem curious, 
but one should keep in mind that the Greeks were concerned 
more with the beauty of a planned city than with the beauty 
of nature in our sense; and few will deny that most large modern 
cities with their suburbs are not the most beautiful sight. More- 
over, if the state is too large, while it may be economically self- 
sufficient, it is no longer a state, but a nation, and hence 
incapable of constitutional government. Here Aristotle was 
showing the Greek dislike for the barbarian empires and the 
love of the small-scale and integrated life of the city. This is 
further revealed by a statement that too large a territory means 
that the citizens are so separated that they cannot really know 
one another, and hence cannot elect men to offices on any sound 
basis nor decide law suits justly. The Greeks had a highly 
developed jury system; and in modem times we have noted that 
juries on the whole work less effectively where there are vast 
aggregations of population and men do not know their neigh- 
bors, while we are also painfully aware how far elections are 
decided through propaganda and irrelevant catchwords. 

Yet there are dangers also in too small a city, since it will not 
be self-sufficing; and for this reason the city should control 
sufficient territory to supply the citizens with enough material 
goods for a temperate life, without so much work that they will 
lack the leisure necessary for performing their civic functions 
conscientiously. Here again Aristotle seemingly desires the 
abundant life of the successful farmer and fears the corruption 
of excessive wealth, a corruption that proved Athen’s undoing. 
To be self-sufficient, the state must have food and agricultural 
workers, arts and artisans, arms and soldiers, wealth and eco- 
nomists, religion and priests, law and parliament, judges and 
politicians. Thus the city will be fed, beautified, and protected, 
its economy will be planned and sensibly directed, the spiritual 
life and the service of the gods will be cared for, while ffisputes 
will be decided, the constitution protected, and necessary chang- 
es in laws brought about. 

Yet only the warriors and the councilors are to have citizen- 
ship: mechanics, traders, and husbandmen are necessary to the 
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State, but, since they are made by nature to be ruled and not 
to rule, they must have no political power, while the priesthood 
is to be constituted of those who are too old for the service of 
the state. But warriors and councilors are one and the same; 
or at least the same people are to perform these functions at 
different periods of their lives. When young and strong they 
are to fight, when old and wise they are to rule. Thus it is 
clear that, if Aristotle desires a balanced polity, it is nevertheless 
still an aristocratic government, limited to that small class of 
persons who are sufficiently wealthy not to have to work and who 
gain their income from the ownership of land and not from the 
vulgar trade he so despised. 

Aristotle greatly admired Sparta; and he suggested that in a 
well-ordered city the common meal table, which was a feature 
of Spartan life, should be open to rich and poor alike and that 
all should have the duty to attend. Eating together, the citizens 
of the state would get to know one another and become friendly, 
so that there would be a greater unity and a greater stability. 

Aristotle also devoted a good deal of attention to the location 
of the city, its buildings, and its communications. His first con- 
sideration here was public health. The city must be so situated 
that it faced towards the east and was blown on by east winds, 
since the east wind brought health. It must further be well 
located in relation to both sea and land and must be in the center 
of its territories, so that any point could be readily protected if 
attacked. It must be conveniently placed for the transport of 
agricultural and other commodities, and it must be well laid 
out. Straight and irregular lines were both necessary, combin- 
ing beauty with security, and for this purpose, too, it must be 
fortified by walls at once strong and ornamental. The water 
supply must be taken care of: if there was not an adequacy of 
springs and fountains in the town, then vast reservoirs must be 
built to catch the rain, so that, should the inhabitants be cut off 
from the surrounding country by war, they would not go thirsty. 
Aristotle believed that the health of the citizens depended upon 
pure water and fresh air, a strikingly modern viewpoint. It 
should be kept in mind that the Greeks lived much of their life 
out of doors in the market place and the forum, and that the 
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house was simply a sleeping place, where one also kept one’s 
wife and children. 

Public and religious buildings should be built on the highest 
spots in the city, and they should be ample enough to house the 
magistrates and priests. Private houses should form a special 
residential district in the section where the streets were laid out 
straight; and mechanics, husbandmen, and slaves should be con- 
fined to a separate neighborhood. This last policy has at least 
been followed fairly generally in the modern world. There 
should be two market places, which were also in Greek life 
places of assembly, one for free citizens, one for traders. The 
former should be near the public buildings, the latter, well 
situated for the needs of land and sea commerce. Aristotle was 
suspicious of sea power, yet saw the convenience of good harbors. 
Where there were ports strangers came in and increased the 
population and decreased good order, while the development of 
intercourse by sea led to a general weakening of government. 
Yet at the same time it was convenient to be able to fight 
enemies at once by sea and by land, as well as to export and 
import goods. His solution was to have a harbor connected 
with the city, but some distance from it. We may perhaps note 
that this was the situation at Athens itself, where Piraeus, the 
harbor, was several miles away and was connected with the main 
city by a fortified wall. 

Having thus provided for the material needs of his citizens, 
Aristotle turns to the problem of the education to be given them. 
First of all, in youth the body is to be trained, for a healthy body 
is a prerequisite to a sound mind. From birth to the end of the 
seventh year, children are to be given plenty of milk, and the less 
wine the better. Any kind of movement is good for them, 
developing muscles, while their cries should never be restrained 
since they have an excellent physical effect. They must be 
taught to bear heat and cold. Up to the age of five they should 
learn nothing, but only play, though their games should be 
miniature representations of later life. They must not be 
allowed to hear improper stories; and, indeed, all indecency 
should be banished from the city, save that statues and pictures 
should be allowed in certain temples to which children must not 
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go until they reach maturity. Growing children should see and 
hear only what is good, since early impressions color the whole 
of life. 

In the next period of their lives, citizens should be taught to 
do things, for it is desirable to learn to do before learning to rea- 
son or discovering the principles covering what is done. After 
earliest childhood stress should be placed on gymnastics in which 
the body is systematically drilled. Aristotle greatly admires the 
Lacedaemonian methods in this respect, though he realizes that 
they go too far and brutalize their children. Beauty is the aim 
of gymnastics, since it is the good man, and not the brute, who 
is most efficient in times of danger. The Greeks, we may here 
observe, believed that beauty of body and of mind accompanied 
one another. Then music should be taught, since it is not mere 
amusement but a moral discipline and a rational form of enjoy- 
ment. Aristotle here enters into a discussion of the different 
modes of Greek music and the qualities they produce in their 
hearers. Children, he believes, should hear those that promote 
ethical behavior. 

In the period of early manhood the citizens should be educated 
with a view to the service of the state, being taught to obey when 
young and to rule when old. When they first become citizens, 
they must be assigned to active duties, thus studying philosophy 
in a practical way. As they grow older they must be promoted 
to posts demanding less activity and more thought, till finally 
they devote themselves exclusively to speculative philosophy, 
which is the highest of human developments. The very old, 
who approach nearest to the gods, become priests and live in 
communion with them. 

Aristotle’s political theory ends with the attempt to save and 
make permanent the city-state he knew and loved. He sees 
despotism as the only alternative. He is unaware that this, too, 
might unfold in a series of successive forms. Ignorant of the 
possibilities of national representation, he appears more clearly 
as a liberal in his desire to conserve. If he hates democracy as 
the rule of the least virtuous, he fears it, also, because it may lead 
to tyranny and to the destruction of the city-state. His un- 
completed work shows both his capacity for realistic analysis and 
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his insistence that politics is the culmination and earthly ex- 
emplification o£ ethics. He lived in a time of decay and vainly 
desired a return to a more sober age. Yet ultimately it is his 
insistence on the importance of virtue, and on putward harmony 
as its result, that is significant. If he shows an understanding of 
Realpolitik, he defends the proposition that practical politics 
does not involve a different morality from that of private life, 
and that the good state and the good individual are ultimately 
parts of a single whole. Thus it is in living as a social being 
that man achieves his highest self, even though he finally becomes 
a speculative philosopher. For speculation is the contemplation 
of the harmony of the universe and can really thrive only when 
society is itself harmonious. 

On the influence of Aristotle it is scarcely necessary to com-"*” 
ment: few are the political philosophers who have not felt it, 
directly or indirectly. To the Middle Ages he was, quite simply. 
The Philosopher. In particular, we shall encounter once more 
his essential viewpoint, modified by Christian teaching, in the 
doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas.^ With the Renaissance came, 
indeed, the enthusiastic rediscovery of Plato, though until Rous- 
seau and the Idealists, his influence was mainly on the Utopians. 
In the Renaissance and post-Renaissance world Aristotle was, 
therefore, not forgotten. Yet, where in medieval times it was 
his theory of the nature and purpose of political life that was 
emphasized, stress was now put upon his realistic analyses of 
political practice and his discussion of political motives, as -is 
evidenced by the teachings of such different persons as Bodin 
and Harrington.2 Montesquieu, indeed, endeavors to integrate 
once more the two approaches, and in this respect is peculiarly 
Aristotle’s disciple. Subsequently his influence is less clear and 
direct, save perhaps as a continuing element in the Catholic 
tradition, largely via Aquinas. In the South, as previously 
noted, his doctrines of inequality were falsely used to defend 
Negro slavery. More generally, he has been of service to con- 
servative and aristocratic critics of egalitarian democracy, to the 
historical, and later to the sociological, schools of political 

‘See Ch. VII, pp. 218-8*4. 

» For Bodin, see Ch. XIV; for Harrington, Ch. XVII, pp. 460-466. 
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thought, and, in a less obvious way, to defenders of the descrip- 
tive science of politics. On the other hand, he provides valuable 
ammunition to those who insist on the vital importance of 
et hic al criteria, on the necessary measurement of political activ- 
ity in terms of morality; and in this connection has been used 
equally by non-legalistic monists and by pluralists, by defenders 
of the idea of the state as the supreme association for promoting 
human welfare and by critics defending group rights against 
Leviathan. 


Bibliographical Note 

Any student of political philosophy should read Aristotle's Poli- 
tics itself. In particular, a careful consideration of the contents of 
Book I thereof will pay high dividends. B. Jowett's translation is 
readily available. A learned discussion of the arrangement of the 
work is contained in Volume I of Newman's The Politics of Aris- 
totle, together with much valuable material on the relation of that 
work to Aristotle's philosophy in general. Welldon's translation is 
to be recommended, in that it contains a careful phrase outline of 
the contents of the Politics, very useful as a guide to the beginner, 
though emphatically not a substitute for the reading of the book 
itself. E. Barker's Plato and Aristotle is the most useful secondary 
work for the person concerned mainly with political theory. It is 
thorough and systematic, and includes an epilogue that traces the 
subsequent influence of the Politics. Dunning's chapter on Aris- 
totle is full, clear, and simple. The student desirous of gaining a 
general understanding of Aristotle's philosophy— something to be 
highly recommended— will probably find A. E. Taylor's Aristotle a 
good work with which to start. 



CHAPTER V 


^oman Political Thought and Christianity: 
Greek Tradition^ Stoicism^ the Philosophy 
of LaWj and Gospel Ethics 


I T IS a commonplace that the genius of Rome was admin- 
istrative rather than speculative, and we shall find among 
the Romans no great political philosopher comparable to Plato 
or Aristotle. Nevertheless, despite the seeming paradox, Rome 
is vitally important in the history of political ideas. For Rome 
conquered Greece and received Greek philosophy as a reward. 
It kept alive certain Greek ideas and transferred them to the 
western world in general. Moreover it embodied those ideas in 
institutions, which served the needs of a vast empire, and partic- 
ularly in law. That law was to have a history and influence 
lasting down to our own times. 

The ideas received were, it should be noted, not primarily nor 
exclusively those of Plato or Aristotle. The latter’s philoso- 
phy, it is true, with certain important modifications, seems to 
have constituted the general tradition and heritage. Yet it 
was not a direct and specific influence. It is, rather, the thought 
of the Cynics and Cyrenaics that was above all important. The 
former had a considerable influence in the development of 
Stoicism, while the latter was a precursor of Epicureanism. 
Stoicism in particular came to form part of the cultural heritage, 
the unconscious outlook, of the educated man, making its influ- 
ence felt particularly in the lawyers, responsible for the Roman 
codes. As a doctrine of cosmopolitanism, however, it was 
scarcely less important in providing a defense of empire. In- 
deed, in the second century A. D., Marcus Aurelius found that 
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his practical duties as ruler of a vast empire were not incompat- 
ible with adherence to Stoic philosophy, of which he was a 
leading exponent. 

Rome itself started its career, we must never forget, not as a 
great imperial city, but as a city-state essentially similar to the 
Greek city-state. Rome’s early history is largely legendary. Per- 
haps the chief legends grew up about the expulsion of kings, 
probably an actual happening, and the setting up of a govern- 
ment in some sort republican. This suggests that Rome, like 
the Greek cities, felt that tyranny was an evil, though the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins may also have been the result of 
resentment against the rule of Etruscan foreigners. From its 
beginnings, traditionally in 753 B. C., however, the Roman state 
seems to have been essentially a legal state, though the early 
laws were regarded as handed down by law-givers, king-priests, 
probably traditional figures as in Greece. With this early 
period we are not greatly concerned. Indeed, we find in Rome 
no written system of political philosophy until late in Republi- 
can times, though we do get a codified law quite early. The 
celebrated Twelve Tables, dating from about 450 B.C., were 
intended to make known and to systematize the undefined body 
of customary law. 


The Basis of Political Authority 
in Rome: the Imperium 

Of even greater importance is the early development of a 
concept that runs right through Roman history. This is the 
concept of the imperium, which may almost be said to consist of 
recognition that there is a state that is something other than 
either the rulers at the time being or the subjects in any one 
generation. The imperium is the power and sovereignty of the » 
state, different in kind from any other sort of authority. The 
state is sovereign over the individual, but it is no less binding 
upon the ruler himself. 

In the beginning Rome is ruled by kings, and the kings, while 
they hold the office, exercise absolute power because of their 
imperium. It is their' duty to work for the state’s well-beingi 
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but they are the sole judges thereof, and are, in fact, sacrosanct. 
They are considered both as political-military heads and, not 
less importantly, as religious officers. At first, then, institutions 
of consent do not exist. The ruler is beyond check since he is 
the repository of the state’s power. Yet at the same time he 
possesses a sense of obligation in terms thereof. On his death 
the imperium descends on his successor. But, whoever has the 
imperium, he is in the position of a guardian with the duty of 
cherishing the public well-being and extending the Roman 
territory. 

With the republic the imperium continued, and all through 
republican history there is always the hovering image of a king 
in the background. The exercise of the imperium may be 
divided among a variety of different officers and these may be 
called to account after they have given up their offices. They 
are, thus, ultimately responsible, but while they hold the office 
they are protected by the imperium and are beyond accounta- 
bility. Each sharer in the imperium may have different func- 
tions, but the imperium itself is still conceived of as an 
individual unit. It is, indeed, the very embodiment of the 
Roman state and is co-extensive with its area, covering with its 
mantle not only officers at Rome, but also proconsuls in the 
provinces. Perhaps by this time it is considered to reside 
ultimately in the people, organized in their assemblies, in the 
sense that they decide to whom it shall be delegated and in what 
way it shall be divided. But they cannot themselves exercise 
it, and once they have delegated it they have to respect those 
who possess it as if they were kings, even though later those same 
persons, their term of office having come to an end, may be pun- 
ished for abuse of power. In times of danger the imperium may 
be handed over to one officer, the dictator, who is entrusted with 
absolute power in order that he may act as a defender of the state. 
While he is given that power for a purpose, his exercise of it 
is perfectly arbitrary and he has a complete right of life and 
death. He is, in fact, king for his day. 

Under the empire the ancient power, becomes lodged once 
more in the hands of one man and the imperium is unified 
actually as well as conceptually. Again the emperor is con- 
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ceived to be the heir of the power of the state and, while holding 
his office, is absolute, even though at the same time the theory is 
that the people themselves have entrusted to him this power to 
exercise on their behalf. At a later date, when the empire splits 
into two parts with two rival rulers, the imperium is still thought 
of as a single unit with the two executives exercising it within 
their particular territory. 

Finally, it was through the imperium that commanders of 
Rome’s armies held their powers. They took the auspices, 
^M.thus showing the religious element in the imperium, and they 
received triumphs, when Rome’s armies won, even though the 
actual battles had been fought by legates, who were simply 
their personal delegates. Under the empire the rulers came to 
rely increasingly on the control of the army. Personal armies, 
which preceded and produced the empire, were indeed, as will 
be explained later, the result of a kind of departure from the 
idea of imperium, but under the empire itself the concept of 
imperium revived. The princeps is also imperator, and the 
civil and military parts of the imperium coalesce. 

This whole concept is of the greatest practical importance, 
since it involves the distinction between state and government 
without thereby leading to any metaphysical notion of the state 
as transcending human existence. It does, however, imply a 
certain sense of the state as an organism, in which any particular 
generation of rulers and subjects temporarily share, and for 
whose preservation they are at the time responsible. It further 
contains ideas, first of power as a trust, and -then later of power 
as based on consent, as the gift of the people, whether that 
people is able to vote or not. Under the republic consent is to 
a greater or lesser degree positive. Under the empire it becomes 
tacit. Yet always the one wlio holds office is irresponsible while 
holding it, and behind even republican officials there is the pres- 
ence of a king. 

Roman Development: Expansion 
and Civil Strife 

The history of Rome may be divided into two parts: on the 
one hand, the expansion of Rome from a small city, surrounded 
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' agrarian. At a later date the Punic Wars, like many subsequent 
I wars, enriched a small class who gained vast holdings of lands, 

' while the dispossessed increased by leaps and bounds, since the 
; small tenants found themselves in debt, owing to their inability 
to work the land themselves. The change from campaigns 
during one season of the year to permanent warfare overseas 
was largely responsible for this development, 
j Accordingly there grew up a system of vast estates worked 
! mainly by slaves. These estates proved profitable, so that the 
I dispossessing of those who still retained some land was carried 
jon with increasing vigor through self-interest. With Roman 
I conquests in Africa there also developed a cheap grain supply, 
i so that the small holder in Italy itself was unable to compete. 
If he had retained his farm through the wars, he lost it following 
the peace. The Licinian Laws of 366 B.C., which had limited , 
the size of any man’s holdings, were calmly nullified, and there 
ilgrew up a proletariat without means of self-support. The whole 
Movement, both in its causes and consequences, offers close 
Analogies with the Enclosure Movement in England in the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries. 

In the latter half of the second century B. C., Tiberius and 
■Gaius' Gracchus, while holding the office of tribune, made them- 
selves popular leaders through their insistence on the enforce- 
ment of these old laws and their attempt to resettle the dis- 
possessed on the land. But, while certain of the Romans of the 
older tradition feared the consequences in terms of the balance 
of the state, of the growth of the dispossessed proletariat, the 
upper classes as a whole, having profited from the growth of 
large estates, were opposed to the entire scheme. As A" result, 
,both the Gracchi perished by violence. 

The dispossessed in large numbers became soldiers in various 
. Roman armies. Ultimately they grew to feel a strong allegiance 
(to their personal leaders who offered them opporttmities for 
*ain, following successful battle, and also fought to get them 
Mots of land, the equivalent of the present-day bonus, when they 
became veterans. In the earlier Republic the general was 

f mply the leader of a miHtia, possessed of imperium for a partic- * 
lar purpose, and it was to the state, and not to him, that soldi^s 
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felt allegiance. With Marius, however, the situation changed 
somewhat. He commanded a permanent and professional army 
that came to rely on him, rather than on the state, for rewards, 
and, not unnaturally, felt that it had a prior duty to him, rather 
than to the civil government in whose interests it nominally 
campaigned. The same was true with Marius’s great opponent, 
Sulla, who first gained his popularity through his appeal to the 
dispossessed in his ranks who thirsted for land. Finding himself 
thwarted in satisfying his followers, he marched on Rome and 
set himself up as its first absolute dictator in our sense of the 
term. 

.Thus was started that process which ultimately ended with the 
setting up of the empire in the place of the republic. Pompey, 
and later Caesar, followed in the footsteps of Sulla. The latter, 
indeed, was able to gain his position because he had more 
political power than Pompey. Pompey was unable to provide 
his veterans with adequate bonuses in the form of land, and his 
army, in part, went over to Caesar, who championed their claims 
as well as those of his own soldiers. It was, therefore, at bottom 
the agrarian trouble of Rome and the sense of the responsibility 
for their men on the part of leaders, whose armies became 
increasingly personal, that led to the undermining of the re- 
publican institutions. Perhaps because the initial movement 
of agrarian communism, as developed by the Gracchi, so soon 
gave way to the more practically successful system of bonuses 
from military leaders, there has not survived any systematic 
written philosophy arising out of the discontent of the dis- 
inherited. 


Law Under the Republic 

The chief law of the republic down to the middle of the 
third century was, we have suggested, legislative, and embodied 
the idea of consent. By that time, however, Rome already had 
considerable contacts with foreigners, many of whom resided 
in the city itself for commercial and other reasons. This for- 
eign element created special problems in the relations of 
foreigners both to one another and to the Roman citizens. The 
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Roman law, developed exclusively for citizens, was not adequate 
to deal with legal and judicial problems arising out of this new 
element. Rome was not yet willing to extend its citizenship to 
thes6 people. Yet they sought for justice, and it was not politi- 
cally wise to treat them simply as inferior subjects. It was 
expedient for Rome to conciliate, to attach them to itself by 
bonds stronger than mere force.. Accordingly there was created 
an official known as the Praetor Peregrinus, a magistrate charged 
with determining cases arising from such relationships, and 
with finding applicable rules of procedure. Essentially he dis- 
covered that it was necessary to take the conflicting customs of 
different people, to find common elements, and to apply rational 
criteria in selecting principles and determining rules. Starting 
from procedure, he soon found himself creating substantive 
law, and at the end of his period of office he collected and pub- 
lished the edicts given out in the course of his duty. In the • 
beginning,' no doubt, each praetor made his own rules without 
any formal reliance on his predecessors, and published them 
alone. Soon the custom grew up for one praetor to take over 
the rules of his predecessor, thus ensuring an established usage, 
and simply to add to it new elements, if any novel situations 
arose, or to modify it where the older rules seemed manifestly 
unjust. 

Thus was gradually created a body of law which recognized 
the practices of men generally, and was not exclusively Roman. 
It was, moreover, the product, not of legislative authority, but 
of men who were at once administrators and judicial officers; 
and it embodied the idea of justice rather than of popular will. 
It was law arising from conscious search for rationally defensible 
principle, law deduced from general ideas of right as they were 
manifested in the varying practices of peoples. Another ele- 
ment that molded the treatment of foreigners towards the end 
of the republic was the current Stoic philosophy with its uni- 
versalism, its doctrines of human brotherhood. Under the 
empire the idea of will contained in lex, legislative law, and 
the idea of justice contained in ius, law as the embodiment of 
rational principles of justice, coalesced. While law was the 
will of the emperor, the later codes, the great body of Roman 
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law as it has descended to us, put equal emphasis upon each of 
these two elements; law was never regarded as merely the caprice 
of an autocrat. These codes, however, were the product of 
jurists, of juristconsults, working under the emperor and con- 
sciously following a philosophic system. Nevertheless, they re- 
ceived their authority from the imperial will rather than from 
popular consent. To these later developments we will return 
shortly. 


The Political Ideas of Polybius 

At this point it is necessary to consider the political philos- 
ophy produced by the republic. The first philosophical com- 
mentator on Roman government was neither a Roman nor a 
political theorist. He was, rather, a Greek who wrote exten- 
sively on Roman and Hellenistic history, though the greater 
part of his work is lost. Polybius, bom about 200 B. G., came 
of a distinguished family and took part in the political life of 
Greece. He was brought to Rome as a hostage in 167 B. C. and 
remained there some sixteen years. During that time he asso- 
ciated with the Scipionic Circle, which comprised the leaders of 
the intellectual, as well as the military, life of Rome. Such con- 
tacts doubtless gave him insight into the Roman mind and 
character, as well as understanding of the workings of Roman 
institutions. He travelled and saw the triumph of Rome’s 
armies and the growth of its empire, while he was also used by 
the Romans to draw up a constitution for the Peloponnese. He 
was fascinated by the amazing growth of Rome’s power and his 
History was primarily concerned with explaining the reasons for 
Rome’s phenomenal success. 

Part of the explanation he found in her political institutions. 
Polybius accepts the general idea of the cyclical nature of govern- 
mental transformations as held by Aristotle. He insists that 
the process starts with kingship, the acceptance of authority by 
men in a state of nature to avoid the evils of anarchy, a view 
strikingly like that of Hobbes^ at a later date. This form of 
government tends to become corrupt, and the cycle of revolu- 

‘ See ( 3 i. XVUI, pp. 488-493. 
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tion and reaction begins. All the primary and simple forms 
of government are therefore doomed to failure. Polybius again 
agrees with Aristotle that the way out of this is a balanced con- - 
stitution, embodying elements derived from all the forms; but, 
where Aristotle had simply set up the theoretical concept of a 
polity, Polybius discovers that such a government actually 
exists and does possess the stability and strength predicted for 
it by the former. The Romans, capable of learning the lessons 
of bitter experience, have managed at length to discover, and 
give legal form to, a type of government which contains mon- 
archical, aristocratic, and democratic elements. They have so 
balanced these different elements that each checks the other and 
none, by becoming tyrannous, makes revolt necessary or in- 
evitable. The common interest is served by a recognition on 
the part of all that it is unwise to abuse their powers and risk 
the opposition of the other forces in the state. Polybius shows, 
not simply that each interest will be represented, but that they 
will conflict, and that out of the conflict will grow a compromise 
that keeps the ship of state on an even keel and prevents excess 
in any direction. By giving a constitutional position to antag- 
onistic elements, Rome harnesses them for the general welfare: 
it prevents them from frittering away their force in a series of 
struggles that destroy stability and endanger security. The bal- 
ancing of forces creates momentum and power, while ensuring 
continuity and die absence of civil strife. 

The Career and Political Doctrines of Cicero 

The most articulate Roman thinker in the first century B. C. 
was Marcus Tullius Cicero, who was born in__io6 B. C. Cicero 
started his active career as ^law^er and made a great reputation 
for himself as an advocate in leading criminal cases, cases which 
usually had considerable political importance. Like many a 
modern lawyer, Cicero used the reputation so gained as a 
stepping-stone into political life. He held the different leading 
offices of the Roman Republic in rapid succession, finally attain- 
ing to the consulship, the highest office in the state, i n 63 B .C. 
While consul he suppressed the dangerous Catiline conspiracy. 
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though to do this he had to use means subsequently adjudged 
unconstitutional by his enemies and by them made the basis for 
his banishment in 58 B.C. Incidentally it is interesting to note 
that Cicero was seemingly as opportunistic as modem politi- 
cians: for two years before he became consul he had considered 
the possibilities of gaining publicity and repute by defending 
Catiline. 

In the struggle between Pompey and Julius Caesar that 
followed, Cicero himself refused to take a clear stand, to support 
either party, and consequently lost friends all around. On 
Caesar’s death, Mark Antony attacked him bitterly in the 
Senate and he replied with the yet more bitter Philippics. Con- 
sequently he was proscribed by the Triumvirate, and put to 
death in 43 B.C. Though Cicero’s career as advocate and 
statesman was not uniformly admirable from the standpoint of 
a moralist, he was on the whole a person of some courage and a 
genuine defender of republican institutions. Like many an- 
other moderate, he was the victi'm of the distemper of the times. 
If his speeches and writings as advocate and politician were un- 
duly bitter and biased, his political philosophy nevertheless 
remains of real value. While Cicero was a politician, he was 
no less a scholar; and, had the times been less troubled, his repu- 
tation might have been greater and less tarnished. He had 
studied not only law and oratory but also philosophy. He was, 
indeed, largely responsible for the introduction of Greek philos- 
, ophy into the Roman world. He was not profoundly original, 
but he had a considerable capacity for digesting ideas and 
absorbing the leading doctrines of the times. He adapted these 
to Roman conditions and showed great ability in presenting 
them in a simplified and semi-popular form. In this work he 
)■ combined concepts from the classical Greek thinkers with the 
i newer Stoic philosophy. He was not, like Seneca in the follow- 
ing age, an official adherent of an apologist for Stoicism, but he 
apparently had very considerable sympathy with the Stoic point 
of view. 

His political ideas are contained in two works, the De Repub- 
Uca, given to the world in 51 B. C., and the De Legibus, which 
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was published posthumously. Neither of these has reached us 
in complete form, though what we have inherited is sufficient 
to give us a fairly clear idea of Cicero’s point of view. De Re- 
publica, the first of these works, is modeled more or less on 
Plato’s work and takes the dialogue form, with Scipio acting 
as Cicero’s mouthpiece, just as Socrates had been a purveyor of 
Plato’s ideas. Like Plato, too, Cicero makes the principle of 
justice his central theme. 

Yet his idea of the nature of the state or commonwealth is 
somewhat different from that of Plato. For to him the republic 
or commonwealth is, not an hierarchical society, but one in 
which the whole people are concerned, and whose purpose is 
the common well-being of all. Cicero conceives of the people, 
however, not as a casual collection of individuals, but as a group 
united under a common law. That common law must be based 
on justice. Unless there is 'justice, there is no genuine state at 
all. We see here an interesting link between Plato and St. 
Augustine,^ who quoted largely from Cicero’s De Republica, 
the text of which was lost for centuries, and was discovered only 
in comparatively recent times. 

The problem then arises as to what is justice. Cicero, again 
in common with Plato, rejects the whole idea that law, the em- 
bodiment of justice, is simply conventional and utilitarian, or 
that justice is dependent on human will or the consent of men. 
Rather, it is the principle and law of nature, which embodies 
those basic and uniformly present ideas underlying the whole 
order of the universe and determining its structure. It is, at 
bottom, the dictate of right reason, constant and eternal, and it 
commands men to do their duty. Thus it is analogous to the 
Kantian moral imperative.^ The source of this concept is to 
be found, however, in the Stoic philosophy of universal brother- 
hood; and in so defining justice, Cicero departs from the ideas 
of Plato with his insistence on the proportionality of power and 
ability. The change, moreover, marks the difference in condi- 

^ See Ch. VII, pp. 203-S06. 

® Kant, a German philosopher of the late eighteenth century, claimed that the 
absolute basis of moral obligation consisted in the command, **Act so that your act 
may be made universal law.” 
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tion between the exclusive Greek city-state and the imperial 
republic, soon to give way to an empire which was to extend 
Rome’s boundaries yet further. 

What, one may ask, is the relation of actual legislative law, 
whether made by people or prince, to this ideal law? Cicero 
seemingly holds, in the De Legibus, that any enactment which 
fails to conform to the principles of justice is law only in a form- 
al sense and lacks the true character of law. Unfortunately, 
however, while Cicero makes a distinction between just law and 
mere legislative enactment, he does not solve the problem of the 
precise relations between the element of right and the element 
of will in law. Nor does he tell us whether the principles of 
natural law are to be accepted as law even when not given formal 
recognition by the state, or when denied by its actual enactment. 

. Nevertheless he does accept the idea, so important in the Stoic 
philosophy, that men are naturally equal, so that just law must 
presumably give recognition to their equality. He rejects the 
whole concept of the fundamental inequality of men that was a 
basic premise of both Plato and Aristotle; and as a consequence 
he rejects also the idea that the best government is that of the 
virtuous few over the many who are incapable of wisdom. 
Cicero holds it to be true that all men are capable of reason and 
can be trained to virtue. It is only the existence of social in- 
stitutions that causes inequality. Men are naturally equal in 
endowments and potentialities. 

Here again it may be well to note that, tliough Cicero ap- 
parently agrees that the state is something more than a conven- 
tional institutibn, he nevertheless contrasts the natural with the 
artificial society, a concept that, many centuries later in the 
hands of Rousseau,^ was to become the basis for a radical attack 
on the right of property. Cicero himself does not develop the 
potential radicalism of his point of view. Thus, while he claims 
that men are equal, he actually goes beyond Aristotle in arguing 
that Asiatics are naturally slaves: the latter had refused to con- 
demn men in terms of race or country. Nevertheless Cicero 
seems not to approve of slavery on any general grounds of the- 
ory, but rather to condemn it. Yet he does not attack the insti- 

‘ See can. XXn, pp. 617-6*8. 
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tution, but simply suggests that individuals who own slaves 
should remember that slaves are also human beings, and so 
should be treated justly as rational persons. Seemingly he ac- 
cepts the Stoic doctrine that outward appearances are not of first-" 
rate importance, and advocates social quietism. It is, however, 
not improbable that Cicero believed that the growth of coercive 
social institutions had corrupted the natural man. Yet, because 
of long-lived custom, the latter was incompetent to return to 
his primitive conditions. It was therefore necessary to mold 
institutions to serve ends natural because rational, rather than 
natural in the sense of original. In terms of this view, it was 
desirable for some individuals and some races to be placed in 
subjection to more cultured persons or peoples, that they might 
develop their potentially rational natures. Unable to return 
to nature, they could nevertheless achieve the virtues of the nat- 
ural man — and on a higher plane. 

Here we should keep in mind that, while Cicero had an in- 
tellectual sympathy with Stoicism, he nevertheless had consid- " 
erable veneration for the Roman tradition. Though himself a 
self-made man, he was a supporter of the aristocratic interest in 
Rome. It is, indeed, quite possible that Cicero turned to Stoi- 
cism, not because he was attracted by its universalistic teachings, 
but because it did in certain respects conform to the long-estab- 
lished Roman tradition, with its emphasis on character and self- 
control. The concept of duty as a moral imperative was com- 
mon to both, and as an admirer of the supposed Roman virtues, 
Cicero may have found this aspect of Stoicism congenial. He 
was never, it must be remembered, a complete convert to Stoi- 
cism, but remained always at bottom an Academic. The con- 
cept of equality might be useful as a basis for rational reform, 
but as a politician Cicero recognized the practical importance 
of authority in society and the actual evil and malevolence in 
many human beings. 

Indeed, though Cicero desires to make justice the touchstone 
of the validity of law, he deems it necessary to defend the exer- 
cise of political authority, and has very little sympathy with doc- 
trines of philosophical anarchism. He accepts Ae Aristotelian 
idea of man as naturally a social-political being, and believes 
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that statesmanship is the highest of all arts. The state is a 
growth, and that growth is to be nurtured and preserved. The 
greatness of Rome is indeed the result of a gradual political 
evolution, of adaptation to changing circumstances. However 
much Cicero loves reason, he deplores its use in a destructive and 
radical manner to undermine the existing government and to 
destroy what men have so carefully nurtured. His theory of 
the state is indeed almost an organic one, and his basic attitude 
is very closely analogous to that of Burke in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.^ Nature may be rational, but the state is natural because 
it is the outcome of the social nature of man and develops with 
his changing circumstances and needs. Reason is to be applied 
critically for its improvement, but that improvement is simply 
the reform or removal of abuses, the making of laws which are 
just to replace those which are unjust. It is not reason’s func- 
tion to devise a totally new society in terms of a priori assump- 
tions. 

Within the state there must, of course, be government, whose 
purpose is to realize the basic principle for which states develop, 
the achievement of the good life through justice. What form 
the government has is not of great significance, provided that 
justice is realized; while, if justice is denied, one has no true 
state at all. Yet the practical possibilities of justice vary to some 
extent with the form of government. Liberty, a share in power 
and a check on the government lest it abuse its position, is neces- 
sary if justice is to be a permanent feature of the state. Because 
men are equal, they all have some capacity for functioning as 
political animals. Consequently they should not be denied the 
right to share in power. Nevertheless, Cicero does not infer 
therefrom that democracy is the correct form of government. 
He fears that democracy will turn into mob rule and will de- 
prive the few of their proper share of power. 

It is therefore desirable to have a mixed form of government, 
which will give to all some part in government, and will by the 
checks created bring about stability and prevent tyranny by any 
one interest. This is essentially the doctrine of Polybius, 
though Cicero gives it a more philosophical form. We should 

‘See Oi. XXIV. 
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perhaps keep in mind that this idea of a balanced constitution is 
a typical attitude of conservatives and of aristocratic groups. 
These, in common with Cicero, generally appeal to the idea of 
an absolute right and justice as against the popular will of ma- 
jorities. This whole philosophy is expressed again in the writ- 
ings of the early Federalists in America, and particularly in the 
works of John Adams.’^ It may be not without significance 
that of all classical writers of the ancient world, it was to Cicero 
that these gentlemen most appealed. Yet Cicero’s denial of the 
desirability of democratic government logically involves a re- 
jection of the whole doctrine of the equality, rationality, and 
virtue of men. 

In concluding our analysis of Cicero’s thought, we can only 
say that he was confused and that he tried to impose upon the 
conservatism of the lawyer-statesman the ideas of the benevo- 
lent, dilettante philosopher. While Stoicism was to become a 
vital force in the shaping of Roman law, it had in Cicero’s time 
made but little headway in this direction, though men like 
Cicero were aware of the new ethos of the age. Stoicism ap- - 
pealed to Cicero as a support for tliat humanitarianism which 
was undermining the harshness of the older legal scheme and 
adapting it to the new conditions of a wealthy and more cul- 
tured society. His was the liberalism of the legal reformer, a 
liberalism not incompatible with an essentially conservative 
view of statesmanship. He is interesting because he represents 
a ferment of ideas. In him come together points of view which 
were to provide the basis for two diametrically opposed attitudes 
that have struggled for mastery in the theory and practice of the 
western world ever since. 


The Institutions of the Empire 

With Cicero, the Roman Republic is almost at an end. 
Augustus, the first emperor, did indeed show considerable def- 

* This period in American thought will be taken up early in a subsequent vol- 
ume. The Federalists had a great fear of demagogy, and believed that the 
separation of powers and the system of checks and balances would prove a pro- 
tection against the danger thereof. Adams was a leading advocate of the balance 
system, with the landed class the center of power. 
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erence to the Senate and to popular political institutions. The 
subsequent reigns, however, were to be characterized by an ab- 
solutism under which the Senate was a mere recording body, 
while the people ceased to have any political authority what- 
soever. Indeed, well before the end of the second century 
A. D. the imperial power had come to be dependent to a large 
extent on the support of the army, and particularly of the prae- 
torian guards, the palace army. The people were kept con- 
tented by a more or less lavish provision of bread and circuses. 

Yet, if the empire was an absolute government, there was al- 
ways at least a nominal qualification on that absolutism. The 
theory, if not the practice, of the consent of the governed, insofar 
as the governed were Roman citizens, was preserved. Law itself 
became more and more the orders of the ruler: quod principi 
placuit, legis habet vigorem, what the ruler wills has the force 
of law. Nevertheless, this was qualified by the statement that 
the ruler received his authority to make law by the lex regia-, 
"and lex, as we have previously noted, was the enactment of the 
popular legislative bodies. If the qualification was easily for- 
gotten, the principle was nevertheless admitted, and at a later 
date was to be revived as the legal basis for theories of consent. 
In practice, however, law became more and more the edicts and 
decrees of the emperor. 

In the imperial service was a staff of lawyers, or, more accurate- 
ly, legal philosophers, who endeavored to shape the law into a 
rational and coherent system, and to humanize it by the use of 
concepts of right, ius, derived from Stoicism, but given legal, 
rather than merely philosophical, form. These men were in a 
sense the successors of the praetor perigrinus, and it was the uni- 
versality of the empire, the need to devise laws for huge popu- 
lations with allegiance to one authority but with widely varying 
customs and histories, that determined their procedure. If the 
ius gentium was based on the common element in the practices 
of diverse peoples, those common elements were reflections of 
the universality of moral principle common to all men through 
reason. That is, the ius gentium -wzs, not simply what hap- 
pened to be, but a reflection of the ius naturale, the law of na- 
ture, the eternal principles of right, of what ought to be. 
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The empire, too, developed the practice of a kind of equality, 
which paralleled Stoic doctrine, even though economic and so- 
cial distinctions sUrvived, and despite the continuance of a rec- 
ognized aristocracy. With the extension of the empire, and in 
order to cement more clearly the bonds of union within it, to 
gain the allegiance of its subjects, citizenship was gradually ex- 
tended, not simply beyond Rome, but even beyond Italy. It 
was conferred on more and more of the subject peoples, and in 
212 A. D. Caracalla completed the process by the granting of 
citizenship to all free persons within the Roman dominions. 

The object of such extensions may have been partly economic, 
arising from the desire to collect inheritance taxes, to which only 
the citizens were subject. It nevertheless did succeed in creat- 
ing a kind of equality, as well as in giving pride in belonging to 
a vast and powerful organization. While the extension of citi- 
zenship was a departure from the Greek and early Roman idea 
of exclusiveness and coincided with the Stoic doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood, the centralization of power in the emperor 
of itself produced a certain equality, even though it were only 
the equality of similar subjection. All men owed allegiance to 
the emperor, and all were equally subject to his orders and laws. 

The deification of emperors, at first after their death, but with 
the later emperors during their lives, was simply one evidence 
of this equality in subjection and of a common participation in 
a united society almost coterminous with the civilized world. 
The worship of the emperor had nothing to do with theology or 
belief: it was purely a recognition of allegiance and a pledge of 
political loyalty. This remains true, even though it may have 
been convenient to suggest to some of the primitive tribes with- 
in the empire, where society still lived under polytheistic, super- 
natural sanctions, that the emperor was in very fact a powerful 
god. 

Basically, however, the imperial worship reflected and symbol- 
ized the idea of universal participation in a united world, and it 
is as ironical as it is sad that the early Christians, who themselves 
were preaching a gospel of inclusiveness rather than exclusive- 
ness, and who accepted the idea of subjection to earthly author- 
ity, should have come into conflict with the empire over this 
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very issue. The later acceptance of Christianity by the empire 
and the subsequent history of western Europe suggest that the 
two were not incompatible, but supplementary. This is the 
more clear when we note the pride taken by the empire and its 
citizens in the celebrated Pax Romana, Roman Peace, which, 
though it necessitated continuous fighting against barbarians on 
its far-flung borders, was nevertheless a reality internally over a 
considerable period, despite quarrels between claimants to the 
imperial title. Universality, peace, order, and a species of 
equality were all ideals, and to a considerable degree actualities, 
of the Roman Empire. They were also the doctrines both of 
Stoicism arid of Christianity. If Christianity replaced the older 
empire, it essentially continued and developed certain of its 
traditions. 


The Stoic Philosophy and Its 
Exposition by Seneca 

Hitherto we have made frequent allusions to the Stoic phib 
osophy. It is perhaps desirable at this point to treat its prin- 
ciples and ideas in a somewhat more systematic fashion, and to 
examine the most thorough exposition of its political implica- 
tions, as contained in the work of Seneca. It was in the first and 
. second centuries A. D. that Stoicism exercised its greatest influ- 
ence on Roman thought. Yet it had much in common with the 
doctrines of the Cynics, a school founded by Antisthenes in 
the earlier part of the fourth century B. C., but influential 
in Greece when the great days of the city-state were over and the 
age of empire had arrived. In this original form. Stoicism was 
- essentially non-political, emphasizing the internal life of man 
and the irrelevance of external circumstances. It proclaimed 

• the importance of man as man, rather than as citizen, and there- 
fore went beyond the confines of the city-state or of imperial gov- 
ernment to the brotherhood of all. It insisted on the unity of 

• all peoples through their sharing in a common reason. It 
stressed the underlying rational laws of the universe, of which 
particular systems were the imperfect reflections and embodi- 
ments. 
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Nature was a rational system of laws governing both the ex- 
ternal world and the world of man. In the social sphere, the 
law of nature proclaimed that men were equal because there 
was no rational basis for distinction and because men all shared 
the capacity to reason. Differences between men were there- 
fore the results of chance and convention. It could from this 
be concluded either that they were unimportant, since the re- 
ality was spiritual equality, or that they were unjust because un- 
natural, and therefore ought to be changed so that human insti- 
tutions could correspond to what was just and rational. In the 
former case, the conclusion was that men should ignore their 
chance conditions and accept the state as it was. When devel- 
oped along this line, the quietism of Stoicism is not, from a po- • 
litical viewpoint, far from the Epicurean hedonism. But if one 
insisted that institutions ought to conform to the ideal of justice 
and give overt recognition to the essential equality of man, 
either the doctrine could readily become the basis for legal re- 
form and the removal of harsh abuses or, taken in a more radical 
sense, it could lead to an attack on all undemocratic authority 
and perhaps, in the form of philosophical anarchism, on all au- 
thority whatsoever. 

The political philosophy of Seneca is the best expression of 
the Stoic ideal in its reformist, rather than its revolutionary, im- 
plications. He was writing under the empire and found it ex- 
pedient so to develop his ideas that they should support, rather 
than conflict with, the needs and desires of authority. Yet, 
while he finds it necessary to approve existing institutions and 
to demonstrate that they are not incompatible with his funda- 
mental principles, those principles themselves are in essence 
radical. In the long run authority can be supported in terms 
of the Aristotelian concept of the inequality of human nature: 
it cannot permanently gain aid and comfort from a philosophy 
that treats men as equal and rational, or that sets up universal 
principles of nature, which is itself considered as an intelligible 
conceptual scheme of order, as a criterion of institutions. 

I I The concept nf natu re, which he views as a Rational and uni- 
rver^i’sdieme of morality and a measure of the good, is^nttal 
toSeneca’s theory. All human beings are capable of living ac- 
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cording to nature and may equally possess virtues, whatever 
their social status. The actual circumstances in which men find 
themselves, their inferiority or superiority in the social scale are 
accidental, not inherent. They affect only the body, while the 
mind remains free. 

This doctrine of the dualism of mind and body, which we 
today have so largely rejected, constituted a rather normal ele- 
ment in ancient thought. From it emerge two consequences. 
On the one hand it encourages a philosophy which does not 
make ethical valuations simply the outcome of individual need 
and desire. On the other, by stressing the unimportance of the 
material universe, it readily leads to quietism and to a view that 
- the good life does not depend on an economic foundation. 
Where the modern world is ruled by the idea of progress, which 
includes, and often is identified with, material progress, for Sen- 
eca the golden age lay in the past. Once all men had lived hap- 
pily together in a state of innocence and purity, sharing all prop- 
erty in common. No government was necessary: men volun- 
tarily followed the wisest of their number, who were inevitably 
just. This primitive state was not one in which men were 
aware of good and evil and were wise. It was simply the state 
of innocence, which was also ignorance. 

This general view of the state of nature is not dissimilar from 
that which Rousseau was to propound later However, where- 
as Rousseau constructs his state with a view to returning to the 
essential character of men in the state of nature, Seneca recog- 
nizes that an innocence which is mere ignorance is not a virtu- 
ous condition. Men in a state of nature may live happily and 
peacefully with a communism of goods, and order may be safely 
preserved. Such unnatural conditions as slavery are avoided, 
while compulsive government is also absent. Yet, because men 
I are not sophisticated and do not know the difference between 
^good and evil, they are not capable ipf genuine choice. Hence 
there is no real morality among them. In short, man in a state 
of nature has not attained his fulh status. It is only with 
Ithe disappearance of that state that he becomes genuinely a mor- 
tal being. 

‘See CSiapter XXII. 
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Yet that state disappears, not through the growth of a posi- 
tive morality, but through the fall from idyllic mutual benev- 
olence of an unthinking character. Desire develops, and it is 
property and acquisitiveness that undermine the erstwhile hap- 
py existence. Here again we see the germs of Rousseau’s later 
theory. It may, however, also be noted that Seneca’s concept 
of the state as due to man’s evil nature, yet as a means to the 
good life, is not unlike St. Augustine’s view of the Fall and of 
the practical necessity of subsequent compulsion. Seneca ex- 
plains the process as a corruption of wise and voluntarily ac- 
cepted natural leadership into compulsive tyranny, which men • 
then have to control by the creation of laws. Unlike St. Augus- 
tine, he does not take the view that order imposed by authority 
is valuable qua order. Rather he emphasizes the latter’s other 
main doctrine, that justice, identified by him with the natural 
rule of reason, is the test of the true good life. This is life under 
the state. 

It is in a society which is conventional, that is, not simply and 
primitively natural, that men really gain an opportunity to de- • 
velop. They have lost the innocence of the primitive; they 
have gained the opportunity for rational goodness. The true • 
nature of man is reason, though the conventions of mankind, if 
they allow him to exercise this reason, also create artificial in- 
stitutions which pervert his life and make difficult the attain- 
ment of rationality. lA^sr and property are both necessary for- 
the good life. Yet they may both corrupt it and lead to a sub- 
jection which hampers a full development of the rational being. 
Nevertheless, the genuinely wise man can transcend outward 
conditions and attain morality, despite repressive influences and 
despite a personal condition of subjection, as in slavery. 

The state and all its institutions are the products of man’s fall 
and may be in some ways evil, so that retreat into the self is nec- 
essary to become good. Yet those institutions are also the pre- 
condition of any rational goodness. This is perhaps paradox 
ical, though it may be noted that what it does is to combine the 
backward-looking character of the ancient world with the idea 
of progress that was to become so significant at a later date. It 
insists on the state as a positive institution necessary for a good 
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life, while at the same time emphasizing the fact that particular 
states may by their laws hamper the external achievement of 
that good life in the social pattern and force men to retire into 
themselves. Seneca, as a result of this dual emphasis, reveals 
both the quietist and the activist elements in the Stoic philos- 
ophy. 

Political quietism is the necessary attitude for men under a 
government that is corrupt. Through it alone can they attain 
a rational existence and ignore the chance of outward circum- 
stances. Yet man is a social animal, and reason dictates mutual 
aid where that is possible. Hence, when opportunity arises, the 

■ true Stoic will take part in the life of the state and will shape it 
towards rational ends of social well-being. This latter, be it 
noted, is broadly the viewpoint of the philosophes of the eight- 
eenth century,^ who were indeed essentially descendants of the 
Stoics. 

Incidentally, we must emphasize the point that even quietism 
is not for Seneca a complete withdrawal from society. The 
philosopher and good man, deprived of tire possibility of public 
■life, may yet by his moral example and by his intellectual influ- 
ence shape and help his fellows, giving them a true understand- 
ing of the rational character of man and of the connection of the 
reasonable man with a rational society. 

Moreover, beyond the individual state lies the whole world, 
and through reason all men are brothers and equals. Hence 
men have mutual rights and obligations vis-k-vis their fellows, 
qua men and apart from state power or the boundaries of partic- 
ular nations. Msmkind, in short, is more important than one’s 
fellow citizens. One may always devote oneself to it through 
rational and humane treatment of the less fortunate and by 
respect for the dignity of human nature as such. This again is 

■ closely analogous to the cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; while it is related to the concept of a ius gentium, or law 
of nations, derived from nature and providing a rule for the in- 
tercourse of peoples. 

‘ French social philosophers ■who attacked abuses of the ancien regime, in both 
church and state, using reason as a critical tool and as a criterion of all author- 
ity and social arrangements. Best known among them are Diderot, editor of the 
celebrated Encyclopedia, and Voltaire. For the latter, see Ch. XXIII. 
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Further, this universal reason readily becomes the higher law 
by which the performance of particular states is to be tested. As 
we shall soon see, it coincides with the Christian doctrine of the ■■ 
law of God, the rational Creator of the whole universe, whose 
moral commands are superior to the rule of princes. At a later 
date the organized church was to use this doctrine as a tool to 
control rulers, whether emperors or kings, and to make the test 
of the justification of their power not their will, but the right- 
ness of what they willed. 

Despite all this theory, however, Seneca was living in imperial 
Rome and had perforce to reconcile his philosophy with the ex- 
isting absolutism. To do this he has to argue that to the true 
philosopher forms of government are irrelevant, and he agrees 
with Pope that “whate’er is best administered, is best.” Yet it 
is not simply order he desires, but a just rule. The function of 
[ the Stoic politician is to endeavor to turn the emperor towards 
' ways of benevolence and humanity. Indeed, there is much to 
be said for a single ruler in an empire in that he, like the King 
of England today, is a visible bond of empire. The ruler 
should, however, regard himself as one given power for a moral 
purpose, and consequently as having duties to his people, whose 
well-being is entrusted to his keeping. He may make rules, but t...' 
it is his duty to see that those rules are wise and just. 

Perhaps one should here note that Seneca is seemingly un- 
aware that power almost necessarily tends to corrupt its holder 
and that benevolent despotism is unlikely to be lasting. Even 
the Antonines, among the best of despots, fell sadly short of the 
ideal; while a review of the lives of the supposed benevolent . 
despots who were so praised and encouraged by the philosophers 
of the enlightenment suggests that a consistent practice of hu- 
mane beneficence is incompatible with the habit of autocracy. 

It was only with the growth of the Christian church that the par- - 
aUel existence of two authorities resulted in the necessary checks 
to make government subject to moral criteria; and when we 
come to this period, we shall note that the spiritual power itself 
tended to moral decay with the extension of its control. This 
led to the final rejection of its claims and to the new absolutism 
of the national monarchical state. 
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Law Under the Empire 

It is necessary at this point to return to the development and 
influence of Roman law. Under tire empire, the emperor be- 
came the source of law that expressed his will. Augustus him- 
self, indeed, still relied on the popular assembly to give moral 
support to his orders, while his successors paid a similar defer- 
ence to the Senate, which was almost completely controlled by 
them. Gradually, however, law made according to nominally 
constitutional forms was supplanted by purely imperial law, 
the product of the emperor or of his civil service. The emper- 
ors developed a whole series of branches of administration, and 
in particular xnade the legal profession their servant. The im- 
perial lawyers, like the crown lawyers of France in the sixteenth 
century, were servants of the ruler, giving system to his will and 
devoting their legal and philosophical talents to the task of com- 
bining the needs of ^solutism with the dictates of reason. 

I Roman law in its classical period was largely the product of jur- 
I ists who were legal scholars rather than simple advocates. 
These gentlemen discussed both hypothetical and actual cases, 
as well as general legal principles, in public. Out of this work 
there developed a sjstem of rational codes covering all cases. 
The haphazard growth of law from the decisions given in par- 
ticular actual issues was supplemented, and even supplanted, by 
a scheme of general rules. A system analogous to our own com- 
•mon law gave way to an intellectually_ harmonious system of 
codification, and finally ended in the actual promulgation of 
codes by various emperors, who employed the jurists for this 
purpose and used the imperial authority as a sanction for an in- 
tellectual scheme of law. Thus, while law was the will of the 
• emperor, it also became a system of justice based on reason, log- 
ically integrated and universal in scope. Further, it had prac- 
tical universality, since it applied throughout the empire. 
Whil^jbe jurists broke into two sects, known as Sa biman s and 
Eio culian s, their differences were not fundamental and both 
were influenced by the Stoic doctrines. They were, in short, 
I^lulosapbical la wye rs concerned with theories of law, with juris- 
prudence. 
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Law had for these jurists an ethic^ basis, even if it was also 
the result of imperial will supported by a sanction. They were 
not concerned simply with stating what tlie law was, but with 
reforming it in terms of the Stoic humanitarianism and in giv- 
ing to its particular parts a generality based on principles of rea- 
son. Their humanity introduced into law a certain flexibility - 
rather like that produced by equity in its original growth in 
English law, a flexibility that destroyed the rigid and often un- 
duly severe practices that had come down in Roman law from 
early Republican times. In particular they were responsible 
for humanizing the patria potestas, the power of the father over 
his family, which had formerly been a power of life and death, 
and the laws governing the treatment of slaves. Yet, if in this 
sense they gave the law flexibility, they also tended to give it 
system and order by the use of abstract methods of thought, by 
making particular laws or branches of law deductions from gen- 
eral philosophical principles. The emperor’s will was thus en- - 
listed in the service of reason and a humane moral conscience. 

Ultimately, however, a new rigidity was introduced, since law 
became in their hands more and more a written system made up 
of various codes. These were taken to be authoritative and 
binding, not only because of their intellectual and rational char- 
acter, but also because they were the products of will. More- 
over, owing to the complicated character of Roman life, it was 
desirable and necessary to have fixed points of reference. Nev- 
ertheless, from the end of the third century A. D. rapid social 
change took place in Rome, and this led to the need for new types 
of law, including, with the coming of Christianity, ecclesiastical 
law; so that there prevailed once more almost a case system of 
law through the work of magistrates who had the task of dealing 
with the new social, religious, and economic conditions. These 
magistrates, however, relied largely on imperial enactments. 
The work of the earlier jurists was their starting point, and they 
continued to use general principles. This development again 
gave way to systematization, and the great codes were drawn up. 
It was with Justinian in the East, after the division of the empire, 
that the greatest and last of these codes was made in the years 
following 528 A. D. It was this code that formed that universal 
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system of Roman law which so greatly influenced the modern 
world and lies at the basis of much continental law. 

Immediately, however, it is interesting to note that in the West 
the last centuries of the empire saw the universal law of Rome, 
not simply extended throughout its dominions, but also given 
special local developments by the particular influence of law 
and custom of local communities. In the so-called Dark Ages, 
one discovers a series of systems of local law that curiously com- 
pound the customs of Germanic tribes with the general prin- 
ciples of Roman law. Thus the Roman law influence is not 
lost with the fall of Rome, and the criterion of rational justice 
continues. But universality in practice disappears, and it is the 
differences of law from place to place that become obviously 
significant. Nevertheless, the common elements are there, even 
if in the background. 

Moreover, if the civil law ceases to be a universal system, the 
Canon Law that develops identifies the law of nature with the 
law of God. With the spread of Christianity over the Western 
World, a new universal code oh an ethical basis comes into be- 
ing, although its influence is felt mainly by the clergy. It does, 
however, cover such matters as marriage and the making of wills, 
and so has a more general importance. But the growth of 
wealth and the emergence of a consciousness of nationality leads 
to a fight against this system by increasingly powerful kings. 
The investiture controversy is indeed a political conflict. Yet 
it turns largely around the question of legal jurisdiction; and 
the ultimate triumph of the nation-state produces an immediate 
"emphasis on law as the will of a ruler rather than as an ethical 
problem. 

Nevertheless, the needs of religious groups within the state on 
the one hand, and the international anarchy of competing states 
on the other, bring about a revival of the idea that law is to be 
tested in ethical terms. The former is indeed mainly an ethical, 
rather than a narrowly legal, movement. Through it we get 
the revival of Stoic and Christian principles in the form of a de- 
mand for rights. The attainment of those rights, however, re- 
sults in constitutions in which the essential ideas of Stoic jurists 
reappear. In the international sphere anarchic conditions 
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Stimulate the development of international law, producing a 
revival of the discussion of the relations of ius naturale and ius 
gentium which had played so important a part in the Roman 
theories of Gains and Ulpian. 

Those ideas, and particularly the concept of the practices of 
mankind universally as constituting the law of nations and being 
the reflection of an ideal rational law, do indeed differ from the 
earlier Roman theories, since the fact of universal empire has 
disappeared and the problem is rather to find a basis for inter- 
course between states than to select common elements in the 
practice of different peoples all under one sovereign. Yet the 
essential idea of law as something to be tested by principle, an d 
the rejection of brute force as itself an adequate basis for the in- 
tercourse of men, remain. 


The Social Philosophy of Christ 

We have in the past pages emphasized the degree to which 
Christianity and Stoicism coincide in their basic philosophy. 
Both for this reason and because Christianity was adopted by the 
Roman Empire before its fall, it seems advisable to examine 
briefly the early ideas of the Christian faith and the consequences 
of that acceptance. 

Christianity, like Cynicism, arose among a people which had 
lost its earlier greatness and spread among those who were con- 
quered and had lost their independence. Palestine was part of 
the Roman Empire, and the teachings of Christ were addressed 
to a subject people. Christ appears in the begiiming indeed 
simply as a successor of the Old Testament prophets. He 
preaches the importance of ethical behavior as against the insig- 
nificance of a formalized religion that has lost spiritual ardor 
and that has become a convenient support for the dominant 
Jewish class in an inegalitarian society. 

Christ demands social and moral reform within Judaism. He 
speaks for the poor and disinherited Jews against the priestly 
class that is part of the Hebrew aristocracy. He demands a 
purity of heart and a social conscience, stressing men’s duty to 
their neighbors as an essential part of their duty to their God. 
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As they are the chosen people, they must be worthy of that choice 
by their works and behavior. The interests of the dominant 
group are incompatible with the necessary reforms, just as at a 
later date the Catholic Church could not reform in the manner 
demanded by Luther. Just as Luther is driven to reject the 
whole of Catholicism, so Christ finds himself compelled to turn 
from the task of endeavoring to reform Judaism to preach a uni- 
versal gospel and to deny the Jewish monopoly of the true God. 

This, of course, constitutes a yet more fundamental threat to 
the existing hierarchy and goes far to explain the animus of the 
high priest and his colleagues against Christ. But, where Luth- 
er could turn to German princes and gain political support, 
there was no similar opportunity for Christ, since the Roman 
empire was concerned chiefly with peace and order and would 
certainly have been unwilling to antagonize a dominant group 
within one of its provinces. This perhaps saved Christ’s teach- 
ing from the perversion suffered by Luther’s. 

Christ turned from the exclusive Jews to preach a universal 
ethical and non-political doctrine acceptable by Jew or Gentile. 
That doctrine was, however, peculiarly suited to the needs of a 
mass doubly oppressed by its own upper class and by the Roman 
ruler, though it had in it the power to appeal to those oppressed 
everywhere. For Christ stressed the identity of human nature 
and the importance of purity of heart, while he offered an ulti- 
mate salvation to all who endeavored to pursue goodness. This 
last tended to make earthly distinctions insignificant in view of 
the greater importance of everlasting life. Like Stoicism, it 
stressed one’s social duty and emphasized the possibilities of the 
good life regardless of external and political conditions. 

Specifically, Christ attacked the idea that a man’s wealth or 
public importance was a measure of his value; and indeed argued 
that such position was generally a hindrance rather than a help 
towards goodness and the attainment of salvation. He urged 
that men were equal, and he argued the duty to care for the poor, 
not simply as a matter of measured charity, but even to the point 
of giving up one’s earthly goods. While this teaching was pri- 
marily ethical and might be perfectly compatible with political 
quietism, it could also be interpreted as an encouragement to 
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political and social radicalism. His stress on the equality of 
man, combined with the doctrine of the duty of the surrender 
of earthly goods for the benefit of one’s neighbor, could easily 
be interpreted as a plea for economic communism; while the 
idea of universal brotherhood and benevolence could easily sug- 
gest the ideal of anarchy. 

Indeed, Christ’s emphasis on the idea that government was in 
one sense irrelevant because it was unable to touch the truly 
spiritual and socially minded man could in itself readily become 
a doctrine of lack of duty towards the state. Subsequently much 
was made of the statement, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.’’ Yet it is 
clear that this was a cunning escape from an attempt by the 
priests to entrap Christ and get him into trouble with Rome. 
It could, of course, be developed to mean the duty of submission 
to any government; but it might equally be made to mean the 
duty of resistance to any unjust government that foiled to live 
according to Christian precepts, that interfered with man’s serv- 
ice to God, or even that did not encourage it and grant condi- 
tions suitable to its pursuit. 

Christianity, like Stoicism, helped to undermine the idea of 
national or racial exclusiveness and to emphasize the work of 
man and of the individual as a human being. It added to Stoi- 
cism the idea that man was valuable as human because he was 
one of God’s creatures, and because he had an everlasting soul 
that was more important than the shell of the body. The body, 
however, was the temporary resting place of the soul, and man 
must use his earthly life to develop his potentialities for good- 
ness and to serve his neighbor. Like Stoicism, the whole doc- 
trine was pacific and involved an attack on the use of force as 
well as on the pride of position and resultant power. 

Christianity could nevertheless easily become, and, with the 
adoption of Christianity by Rome and the growth of church 
power, did become, a doctrine of submission to government as 
creating the necessary order for the pursuit of the good life, as 
irrelevant to one’s final fate, and as relatively unimportant be- 
cause earthly life was so short. It might also become a doctrine 
of attack on tyranny because the latter made the good life im- 
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possible. It was used in this way by the organized church, 
while after the Reformation it offered an ethical basis for the 
attack on arbitrary authority by the individual and by the re- 
ligious group. 

While the monotheism of Christianity might lead it to conflict 
with the political necessities of the Roman Empire and of the 
symbolical worship of the emperor connected therewith, its con- 
sonance with the philosophy of that empire and its universal 
character made it easy to accept and, when accepted, gave it 
great utility as a buttress of the empire. But the actual social 
conditions of Rome, and the need to support a government that 
gave it aid, protected it, and spread it, resulted in an immediate 
emphasis on its principles of submission and allowed it to be- 
come a tacit and sometimes active, defender of things as they are 
rather than the exponent of radical change. Nevertheless the 
other emphasis was never entirely lacking, and in periods of po- 
litical and social upheaval has repeatedly emerged anew. 

The final importance both of Christianity and of Stoicism 
from an ethical point of view is perhaps the insistence that true 
progress is inward, a matter of the individual, and that outward 
change can never of itself bring about th6 good life. The dan- 
ger involved has always been that, turning inward, men might 
forget the importance of social justice as a basis for that good 
life, a danger particularly great since a concern for eternity 
might lead to the view that earthly conditions were unimport- 
ant. The individual might have the duty to be conscientious 
in his own behavior towards his fellows; but he would not nec- 
essarily have a duty to struggle for the general reform of society 
or for the creation of a more perfect political order. In short, 
while social welfare might be promoted by political means when 
opportimity offered, one could perform one’s duty as a Christian 
and as a member of society despite the existence of political op- 
pression. State and society were not synonymous; and if Stoi- 
cism and Christianity combined to reject the exclusiveness of the 
ancient world, they also unfortunately abandoned the idea of 
state and society as one, the state becoming governmental au- 
thority rather than the organization of the whole social process. 
Government, as a result, could too easily become at once author- 
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itarian and negative, preserving the existing political and social 
pattern, and acquiesced in, if not supported by, religion. 

What, in essence, had been the significance of the thousand 
years development of Rome? Fundamental, of course, was the 
change in scale of life and the laying of the foundations for a civ- 
ilization that embraced, not simply the Mediterranean, but the 
greater part of western and central Europe. Rome’s sack and 
the disintegration of its empire did, indeed, lead to medieval lo- 
calism. Yet, had the Roman Empire never existed, it is dubious 
whether Christianity could have spread as it did, could have pro- 
moted so considerable a degree of order, or could have given so 
high a prestige to the ideal of unity. While North Africa was 
later lost to the Mohammedan, and while, after another thou- 
sand years, the universality of the Catholic Church was to be de- 
stroyed, the common culture of Europe, the basis of which was 
ultimately Roman, was never to be completely undermined. 

Rome had started as a city-state, but its expansion and the long 
ordering, under centralized administration, of a vast territory, 
removed forever the possibility of the city-state as the sole and 
highest political unit, even though civic loyalty lasted till the 
end of Rome’s history. The expansion itself was the work of 
arms, but the order and peace achieved were to a great extent the 
product of the idea of the legal state. Roman law was never 
simply the dictate of arbitrariness: it involved always the sense 
of intelligible ordering, and, increasingly and on a wider scale, 
of the institutional embodiment of philosophic ideas of right and 
justice. Imperium, the basic concept of the legal state, might 
be located in one or many hands, but it was always saturated 
with the concept of res publica or common weal. Soon, too, 
there was included in it the sense that citizens were the ultimate 
judges of the state’s performance, and, while their power might 
at times be nominal and while in a later world full civic rights 
might be confined and despots might re-emerge, the concept of 
legal limitation was never lost. Before its decline, moreover, 
Roman law had embodied in itself a more conscious search for 
justice and had proclaimed the ideal of universality. The de- 
velopment had resulted from the practical sagacity of the ad- 
ministrator on the one hand and the influence of Stoicism, with 
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its stress on reason and equality, and itself largely the product of 
expansion, on the other. The recognition of man s imperfec- 
tion and the resultant need for equality, and the conviction of 
potential goodness by the use of reason were alike present. 
Christianity’s coming strengthened the desire for universality 
and the search for social justice and offered a new rationale to the 
idea of the ambivalence of man’s nature. Its emphasis on faith 
as above reason might, indeed, halt temporarily the use of the 
latter as a social solvent, but in itself it gave a more profound 
drive to the ideal of moral goodness and universal benevolence. 
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The Background and General Character of 
M.edieval Thought 


A s WE saw in the last chapter, Christianity came to birth in 
a province of the Roman Empire. In the first two centu- 
ries following Christ’s death, it gradually spread in that empire, 
where it was considered by the Romans themselves simply as a 
curious variant of Judaism. It was frequently persecuted and, 
even when left alone, was not an important political factor. 
We have also seen that its philosophy had much in common 
with Stoicism and, apart from the Christian refusal to worship 
the emperor, was not incompatible with the Roman authority. 
When Constantine himself adopted Christianity, this particular 
problem disappeared, and the Christian religion became tied 
up with the state. 

Yet certain conflicts still remained. The Roman world was 
pagan and earthly, whatever doctrine of universal brotherhood 
might be accepted by certain elements within it. Further, that 
empire was in process of decline. Its civilization might be so- 
phisticated, but it was also corrupt. Thus from the beginning 
there was a battle between the pagan and the Christian view of 
life, between two different concepts of morality and of the pur- 
pose of human existence. 

Because of its corruption and progressive weakness, however, 
as well as owing to the split within it that destroyed any common 
front, Rome, to the great horror of the civilized population of 
the western world, succumbed to thie more virile barbarians. 
Not only did the city itself at last fall before them: they overran 
most of western Europe. Their influx may indeed be interpret- 
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ed as a great migration, a population movement from the east, 
but it was carried out by force and it led to a destruction of the 
older unity of Europe and of the Pax Romana. 

In this world Christianity was the one unifying element. Its 
problems, however, were difficult, for it had to struggle on the 
one hand against Roman decadence and on the other against the 
uncultured, primitive, and frequently warlike Germanic tribes. 
The task was perhaps in certain ways made easier by the barbar- 
ian reverence for, and acceptance of, things Roman, since Chris- 
tianity, having been adopted by Rome, came to the barbarians 
backed by Roman prestige. Yet on the other hand it was com- 
plicated, since the barbarians themselves accepted what was of- 
fered somewhat uncritically, and curiously intermixed their cul- 
tural borrowings with their own original ways of life. 

Accordingly, during the next centuries, the so-called Dark 
Ages, we see at work three main forces. There is first the 
Graeco-Roman tradition, together with the material survivals 
of an earlier culture. This is, so to say, the foundation on which 
other forces imposed themselves. Secondly, there are the bar- 
barians, themselves pagan and in the beginning worshippers of 
strange gods. The barbarians settled in western Europe and 
gradually set up kingdoms of their own, in which, indeed, traces 
of Roman culture remained, but where the institutions were pre- 
dominantly developments from their own earlier ways and tra- 
ditions. Lastly there is the Christian church, which had to 
battle against both the sophisticated paganism of the Graeco- 
Roman world and the primitive paganism of the barbarian. 
Before the sack of Rome by Alaric, that church had provided 
itself with both an organization and a systematic doctrine and 
had further proclaimed its universality as an organization. Yet 
it had to impose itself on the other two, and the central theme 
in the history of the next centuries was the spreading of Chris- 
tianity. 


The Roman Tradition in Medieval Europe 

These three forces require further examination. The tradi- 
tion that we call Roman was compounded of the administrative 
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and engineering achievements of Rome itself on the one hand 
and the intellectual tradition that came from Greece on the 
other. While the purely Hellenistic culture was most influ- 
ential in the Eastern empire, in wealthy Byzantium, which was 
separated from and admired by poorer western Europe, a con- 
siderable element of Greek civilization was transferred to west- 
ern Europe directly through Rome, as well as indirectly through 
Alexandria and North Africa, where it met and intermingled 
with both Christianity and various oriental influences. 

This factor has a dual importance. The Mediterranean had 
for long been at once a cradle of civilization and a center of 
speculative activities, both rationalistic and mystical. Now the 
Roman civilization itself was to a considerable degree Mediter- 
ranean. Rome had plundered the Mediterranean countries not 
only of their wealth but also of their ideas and religions. In 
Rome’s period of decadence, speculation and mysticism did not 
decline. Rather, they proliferated and combined with certain 
cults in which primitive fertility religions had become orgiastic- 
ally corrupted to satisfy the jaded senses of a perverted and 
sophisticated class. Thus, while Rome’s power disappeared, 
there survived a way of life that impressed the barbarians by its 
luxury without giving them any worthwhile education. Such 
a tradition made it hard for the church effectively to enforce 
its discipline within the old Roman provinces or to extend it in 
the new barbarian kingdoms. 

The second result of this corrupt Mediterranean way of life 
was its effect within the church itself. In the beginning Chris- 
tianity was considered in Rome, as well as in the oriental and 
North African part of the Roman Empire, as simply a new cult. 
Many who were essentially pagan adopted and adapted it. The 
result was a series of heresies that had to be overcome, heresies 
having their origin largely in Greek and oriental mysteries and 
religions. The Christian church, anxious to spread its influ- 
ence in western Europe, kad at the same time to fight an internal 
battle against the perversions of its own doctrine. 

These perversions might lead to strange and immoral be- 
havior under the aegis of religious unbalance and of pagan so- 
phistication. Indeed, the early heresies in the church and the 
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peculiar cults of various sects offer a fertile field for the student 
of abnormal psychology. . With the decline of Roman power 
and the sense of confusion in the world, they might also lead to 
attacks on earthly authority and on such established institutions 
as did survive. This was all the more likely to occur since 
many thought the world was near its end and looked for the 
second coming of the Lord within their own lifetime. 

While Rome had thus left a heritage of decadence that made 
for social disintegration and while the old Roman gravitas, seri- 
ousness of temper, had largely disappeared, she had neverthe- 
less bequeathed countervailing legacies that helped preserve 
some element of unity and aided the work of Christianizing the 
western world. Of these, two in particular deserve mention. 
First, there was Roman law, which had in the past followed the 
success of Roman arms. Secondly, there were the Roman roads 
and other feats of engineering skill, among which aqueducts, 
ensuring a sound water supply, were most important. 

Roman law indeed was significant in two directions. On the 
one hand it provided a general code of secular law, governing 
property and person and defining crimes both political and so- 
cial, as well as attaching penalties thereto. Secondly, Roman 
law formed the basis of canon law. That law governed the cler- 
ical branch of the church, but also affected the laity, since it con- 
stituted a complete code for that sphere of life in which the 
church had direct authority. 

As we have noted, the ordinary secular Roman law had been 
supported by imperial authority, but had rested on concepts of 
justice and right. In its later developments, moreover, partic- 
ularly in the Theodosian code, it had laid down the relation of 
the Christian church to the empire, thus giving official recogni- 
tion to the claims of Christianity. It is in its more general sig- 
nificance, however, that we are mainly Concerned with it here. 
With the coming of the various barbarian invaders, Franks, 
Visigoths, Goths, and Huns, it did not disappear. Rather it 
continued as a part of the law of the separate communities that 
grew up. The codes had real authority and were accepted as a 
part of the law of Europe. Those codes were imdoubtedly per- 
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verted and misunderstood, as well as synthesized with the partic- 
ular rules of different localities, products of earlier tribal regula- 
tion and of the custom that developed in terms of varying needs. 
As the unity of Rome disappeared and the barbarian traditions 
became dominant, Roman law did, indeed, become less signifi- 
cant. Yet it was important in dealing with such matters as con- 
tract and property rights generally and with the relations of per- 
sons. Moreover, despite differing interpretations, certain sim- 
ilarities between the laws of various localities remained, partly 
no doubt owing to a basic likeness of conditions, but also in part 
owing to the power of resistance against attrition of the Roman 
legal scheme. This common element is important because it 
helped make possible the subsequent building of wider govern- 
mental units in the local areas into which Europe broke up. 
Moreover, in parts of the continent at least, the Roman law nev- 
er succumbed to Saxon or Germanic law, but remained through- 
out the basis of legal institutions. 

Scarcely less important was the Roman influence on canon 
law, the law governing the church. Canon law was essentially 
Roman law Christianized. With the spread of Christianity it- 
self that law extended over EJurope. Like the older Roman law, 
it was a universal system and was based on concepts of justice in- 
terpreted in terms of the church theory of Christian duty, partic- 
ularly, of course, of Christian duty to observe certain sacraments. 
Canon law was not simply a law governing the clergy, though in 
this respect it was very significant, since the cultured and edu- 
cated elements in the Dark and Middle Ages were to so great an 
extent of the clergy. It also covered various aspects of social 
life. Marriage was regulated by it; and it was in this way in- 
strumental in spreading over a wide area a imified code of sexu- 
al morality, although this code was not always observed and the 
customs of the different peoples of Europe were hard to over- 
come. 

Secondly, the testamentary disposition of property was a mat- 
ter of concern to the church and was governed by this same law. 
The church may have had an interest in gaining property for 
its purposes, and those who read Christian history in terms of 
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the church on the eve of the Reformation may feel that such a 
control was undesirable, arising from ambition directed towards 
selfish aggrandizement. Yet, until late in the Middle Ages at 
least, the church was not simply a civilizing force, but probably 
the only one, and the wealth it acquired from bequests enabled 
it to contribute to the establishment of a stable economic life 
and to introduce some scheme of economic justice. 

Lastly, one should not forget that the whole doctrine of eco- 
nomic justice, of a just wage and a just price, arose out of Chris- 
tian teaching and was embodied in the canon law, even though 
we are accustomed to think of it mainly as a part of guild policy. 

During the Middle Ages proper, the competing system of the 
canon law led to conflicts with kings who were anxious to create 
unified states and found it necessary to impose their own will 
and their own law on all the inhabitants of their territory. To- 
wards the end of the Middle Ages, too, economic controls in 
terms of justice, and in particular the limitation of interest, 
hampered the full exploitation of new possibilities of material 
well-being. Yet by its law the church did succeed in an age of 
scarcity in spreading the idea and practice of mutual responsibil- 
ity, even though it did not insist on economic equality. The 
canon law can in the sphere of economics also be regarded as a 
development of older Roman law and its application to new 
conditions. 

While Roman law thus had a dual importance in medieval 
Europe, Roman roads were a further unifying element. These 
were not, indeed, kept up and so gradually declined. Yet they 
did constitute one of the few means of communication in a Eu- 
rope where older skills were forgotten and where life became 
more and more local. They were not of themselves sufficient to 
preserve or to create unity, but they did at least help to prevent 
complete disunity and isolation, while in certain countries, such 
as England, they were not without significance in the early estab- 
lishment of the new political form, the united kingdom. Aque- 
ducts and baths did not aid unity, but they did help to ensure 
some degree of public health and to make possible the survival 
of town life. 
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Barbarian Institutions: Tribal Organization 
and Limited Authority 

The second influence we have to deal with consists of the bar- 
barian institutions. While parts of the Roman tradition con- 
tinued to be influential, though with declining power, it was the 
barbarian way of life that became dominant. Rome contrib- 
uted certain elements making for unity and for an elevated view 
of justice. The barbarian contribution was largely towards dis- 
integration of the previous unity, though this was coupled with 
an energy that produced a new series of local institutions and 
prevented complete chaos. The barbarians were generally 
somewhat warlike people and they lacked any intellectual tradi- 
tion. They had come from the North and East in search of new 
homes and they settled throughout western Europe, each tribe 
taking a particular area and creating its own society. They 
gradually settled down into various kingdoms and became own- 
ers and tillers of the soil. Their agricultural skill, however, 
was not great; and this, combined with their failure to keep in 
repair the engineering works of Rome, led to the suffering of 
famine and plague. The kingdoms they created were, on the 
whole, loose-knit, their organization being tribal rather than 
national. Moreover, the administrative machinery of Rome 
had also disappeared. As a result, although they had been im- 
pressed by the magnificence of the city they had conquered and 
the traditions they had encountered in the lands they had over- 
run, their lack of basic understanding thereof prevented any real 
assimilation. The result was an increasingly local and small- 
scale life. Their institutions, their environment, and the lack 
of skills of a long-settled community combined to produce that 
localism which was so central a feature of medieval life in most 
of northern and western Europe until the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. 

Nevertheless these barbarians brought with them certain po- 
litical and social arrangements not incompatible with Roman 
teachings and capable of synthesis with Christian ideas. In the 
empire, we have insisted, government had been absolutism with 
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a nominal check. For Christianity, earthly government was al- 
ways limited in terms of function. The Germanic tribes were 
traditionally organized under a loose government by chiefs and 
kings who ruled through election, even though only the mem- 
bers of a certain family, or of a small number of families, might 
be eligible for that office. The important point was that the 
k ing was chosen and did not rule merely by heredity. He was 
chosen for prestige in fulfilling the function of leadership, which 
was largely leadership in war. He had to rely, like the Homeric 
kin g, on the support and consent of a group of companions. 
Thus was re-introduced into Europe a potentially democratic 
idea, though monarchical and aristocratic elements remained 
the dominant forces in government for a considerable period. 

In the economic sphere, too, there was no basic incompatibil- 
ity between Roman and barbarian practices. The warrior in 
the Germanic tribes became the later citizen, while captives and 
those who had lost freedom through debt, the household slaves 
of tribal life, became the slaves or serfs of the settled commun- 
ities. Slavery was an institution common both to Rome and to 
the barbarians. Roman law and Christian teaching might hu- 
manize the institution, but they did not destroy it. Rather it 
was converted, particularly by Christianity, to the service of 
earthly survival. 

To the church, of course, the barbarian was a problem, a per- 
son to be converted and civilized; and the history of several cen- 
turies is taken up with missionary endeavor, followed by a sys- 
tematic attempt to make real Christians of the nominally con- 
verted and to aid them in establishing a better way of life, in 
terms not only of morality, but also of earthly well-being. This 
task was made the easier owing to homogeneity within the in- 
dividual tribes, and, later, kingdoms. It was not necessary to 
convert persons one by one. It was sufficient to convert the 
ruler, and perhaps his companions. Thereupon his realm be- 
came Christian, at least nominally, and his support might be re- 
lied upon in carrying on the work of the church. Indeed the 
various rulers proved not ungenerous in the giving of land and 
the loan of labor to the church. 
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The Church: Unity and a Moral Order 

The third great factor in the medieval world was, of course, 
the church itself. We err, however, if we think that from the 
time of its acceptance by the empire it was the leading and dom- 
inant institution of Europe. In a very real sense it was an inter- ■ 
loper, imbued with the ardor of conviction and inspired by a 
mission, but having tremendous difficulties to strive against. It 
had to graft itself onto the established culture of Rome, to build 
up its own organization, a matter accomplished gradually by the 
early councils, and to deal with the new settlers in western and 
northern Europe. At the start these lacked sufficient com- 
mon training with their teachers to make possible a genuine 
meeting of minds. Wholesale conversion was merely a begin- 
ning of the process of civilizing and Christianizing them. 
The next job was to train a sufficient number of persons in the 
various kingdoms so that they themselves could carry on the 
church’s work among their own people, to whom they could 
speak without suspicion, and whose mentality they would com- 
prehend. 


Feudalism: Order in the Political 
and Economic Spheres 

These then were the three main forces that produced the 
medieval world. From their interaction there gradually devel- 
oped the most important political, economic, and social institu- 
tion of that world. This was feu^lism, which was a growth 
out of the political arrangements of the Germanic tribes, the 
environment in which they settled, certain economic institu- 
tions for producing food which came in some places from Rome 
but elsewhere perhaps grew up on their own, and the ethical 
teachings of the church with regard to man’s duty to man. 

On its political side feudalism involved a hierarchy in which 
lesser nobles owed duties to greater nobles, who in turn owed 
duties to the king, who finally might owe service to the emperor. 
But those who were. owed duties in turn owed support to the 
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person below. Nevertheless, because of the comparative iso- 
lation of different areas, the local noble was often virtually sov- 
ereign, in the sense that, whatever his nominal duty to his over- 
lord, the latter was unable to enforce the obligation and certainly 
had little influence over what the noble did within his own baili- 
wick. Further, these nobles were not highly cultivated gentle- 
men, but at best semi-civilized barbarians, and much of their 
energy was spent in fighting with one another and against their 
overlords. Indeed a powerful noble could set up a virtually 
independent provincial kingdom of his own, and force lesser 
lords to support him rather than the more distant ruler to whom 
they owed nominal allegiance. Thus a system intended to pro- 
mote peace and order, to provide power to those above and de- 
fense to the lesser nobility, might instead, through the compli- 
cations of allegiance, encourage strife. 

The manorial system, the system of local agriculture and of 
social life in the Middle Ages, was itself a part of feudalism. 
The serf, who had grown out of the Roman and Germanic slave, 
was indeed not free, but was tied to the land. Yet he too was 
granted protection, even while he had obligations. His lord 
was responsible for him, and the arrangement, like that of the 
feudal hierachy generally, was one of rights and duties, with the 
local church watching over their observance as well as adminis- 
tering the sacraments to all alike. Indeed, within this system 
~ no one had absolute authority, since even kings and emperor 
were limited in their sphere and had duties toward God, which 
the church interpreted. 


The Holy Roman Empire: an 
Attempt at Political Unity 

By the eighth century the process of converting the barbarians 
had already proceeded apace, while the church organization had 
developed and the papacy had become important as an influence 
in temporal affairs, largely owing to the work of Gregory the 
Great at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
centuries. Meanwhile the Mohammedans had penetrated part 
of Europe, and had been prevented from overrunning it through 
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their defeat by Charles Martel at the celebrated Battle of Tours. 
His successor. Pippin, had proved a powerful king, organizing 
a great Frankish kingdom and receiving the support of the Pope, 
by whom he was anointed. Thus there developed the idea of 
kingship, not simply as tribal leadership, but as a religiously 
sanctioned office, with the duty on the part of the subject to obey 
the king because one was a Christian. It was, however, the 
military, political, and administrative genius of Charlemagne 
that created the Holy Roman Empire and for a time overcame 
the sectionalism of Europe. That empire was a new political 
force in Europe, and, while its basis was undoubtedly feudalism, 
it produced for a time a unity in Europe, arising from the coop- 
eration of church and empire. Yet feudalism, together with 
the difficulties of communication in medieval Europe, prevented 
that empire from enduring as an effective force. As the Holy 
Roman Empire it was indeed to have a nominal existence until 
Napoleon gave it the coup de grdce. For a period it covered 
most of western Europe, including a considerable part of Italy, 
and the emperor received nominal allegiance even from kings 
outside the domains where his forces had actually penetrated. 

Though the empire was sanctioned by the church, it was in 
its course to engender conflicts between the spheres of temporal 
and spiritual authority. It was in terms of those conflicts that 
much of the early medieval political thought was developed. 
The empire, however, after a fairly brief period, was to be a 
very limited power, and in western Europe the various kingdoms 
of England, France, Spain, and Portugal achieved genuine inde- 
pendence. Certainly with the end of the Hohenstaufen the 
strength of the empire was also at an end. It became largely a 
Germanic institution, though in the fourteenth century there 
was to be a bitter quarrel between Pope and Emperor which 
produced some of the leading medieval political thought. In- 
deed, quite early in the empire’s history there developed that 
struggle over the spheres and functions of authorities which was 
to be carried on by the kings in their efforts to build up strong 
national states and to lessen the power of the church within their 
territories. 

While the empire, then, ultimately led to struggles between 
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church and state, its immediate influence as a supporter of the 
church had been to make the church the dominant institution 
in Europe. Certainly, by the tenth century the church was no 
longer simply an organization building itself and extending its 
influence in cultures of which it was not an essential element. 
Rather it had come to permeate the whole life of the community. 
The church itself was a hierarchy, with the Pope at its head as 
the ruling force therein, though before the end of the Middle 
Ages the ancient dispute as to the location of authority within 
the church was to be renewed. In the individual kingdoms 
archbishops and bishops exercised very considerable influence. 
They preached to, and admonished, kings, while at the same time 
they had a social status as part of the feudal nobility. They 
were themselves very usually natives of the countries in which 
they held authority. Yet they also belonged to a supranational 
unity, which was symbolized and strengthened by Latin, the 
common tongue of the church and of the learned of the day. 
Within the parish, on the manor, the local priest was himself a 
real, part of the community and sprang from it. Superior to the 
villeins, and even to such freemen or sharecroppers as existed, he 
was nevertheless usually a person of moderate education and had 
a status lower than that of the nobility. Yet, because he was a 
functionary of the church, he had authority and was locally re- 
sponsible for seeing that men lived properly according to Chris- 
tian teaching. 

The system would indeed have been meaningless and unwork- 
able unless men had possessed and professed the Christian faith. 
The whole society lived as a Christian world, and, though the 
majority of men were doubtless not intensely religious in spirit 
— ^were indeed often pagan and materially minded — they yet 
shared in the great institution of which they were members. 
The church did not mean simply the upper clergy, nor yet the 
learned and cloistered monk, though monasteries, while they 
were primarily retreats for the pursuit of salvation and the over- 
coming of sin, themselves in many cases made contributions of 
real value to the health and wealth of the surrounding people. 

~ The church was rather the whole body of Christendom, and it is 
in terms of the struggle between this accepted unity and the dis- 

* 
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ruptive forces of kings, nobles, and geographical isolation, that 
one can understand the political philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

It is against this background, then, that we have to investigate 
medieval political ideas. Certain thinkers have held that, if 
any break occurred anywhere in political thought, it came, not 
with Christianity nor with the medieval world, but with Cicero, 
Seneca, and the Roman lawyers. There appears to be some 
truth in this, particularly since St. Augustine, whose views we 
shall investigate in the next chapter, held many ideas in com- 
mon with Cicero, whose work he quoted so extensively.^ He is 
the first great church philosopher, and his central theme is the 
necessity for overcoming paganism and heresy. In developing 
a theory justifying Christianity, he laid the foundation for the 
subsequent thought of the Middle Ages, particularly in the 
great period beginning with the eleventh century. 

Yet the interim, the Dark Ages, was not without its political 
speculation, and the essential problems of the relations of 
church and state, which were to occupy men’s minds all through 
the medieval period, emerged quite early. In these centuries 
there is, however, relatively little systematic political thought. 
Such political thinking as is produced consists of borrowings and 
adaptations from Roman theories of the state and the interpre- 
tation thereof in terms of Christian ethics on the one hand and 
the practical situation of the barbarian kingdoms on the other. 
For several centuries, however, there is relatively little new 
thought, and the adaptation of old ideas, often not well under- 
stood, is to a considerable degree unconscious. Germanic or- 
ganization does, as we have hinted, introduce certain new ele- 
ments, though its most important influence consisted in the re- 
vival of the doctrine of consent. 

The Problems of Medieval Political Speculation 

Nevertheless, there were in this period repeated discussions 
of the authority of the king, of his duty in terms of his function, 
or the power of the church over him, and of the question of de- 
position. On the other hand, there was the question of the duty 

^ Ch. V, pp. 3144-X49, and Ch. VII, pp. 205-208. 
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of obedience on the part of the subject, and more particularly 
of the degree to which the church and church officers were 
bound to obey the secular power in temporal matters. The 
nature and limitation of slavery and property were also investi- 
gated from a variety of viewpoints, and indeed the whole prob- 
lem of political organization and social justice was fully aired. 
The later quarrels in terms of jurisdiction and authority be- 
tween church and empire and church and kingdom had their 
foundations in this period, as did also the question of the alle- 
giance of subjects to their ruler and the degree of popular limi- 
tation on him. 

Much of the discussion appears, indeed, somewhat strange to 
us. First of all, the works of the period, as indeed most learned 
works until after the Reformation, appear in Latin. Secondly, 
the events discussed seem unfamiliar, and references to them 
are often indirect. Thirdly, a great deal of the discussion of the 
relation of temporal and spiritual powers is carried on in terms 
of astronomical similes, with the church compared to the sun 
and the secular power to the moon, or vice versa. Fourthly, 
there is frequent appeal to the authority of the Fathers and 
much use of the Bible, which is interpreted in various well- 
understood, but non-literal, ways. Most fundamental, of 
course, is the judgment of events in terms of ethical and reli- 
gious principles, which everyone understood and nominally ac- 
cepted. Individual occurrences are merely illustrations of fun- 
damental law. They are considered, at least in theory, sub 
specie aeternitatis, from the point of view of everlasting exist- 
ence and eternal truth. Comment is rarely direct or judgment 
realistic in our sense of the term. 

Yet the problems investigated are essentially similar to mod- 
em problems. Authority of all sorts is indeed tested by higher 
law, the law of God; but later natural law is not totally dissimi- 
lar therefrom. The ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the political concepts which, originating in 
Europe, came over to this country and have continued in its 
tradition, had their origins in medieval speculation. When we 
discuss the degree to which the President should, in an emer- 
gency, be granted extraordinary powers, and when the Supreme 
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Court makes decisions on the N. R, A. or A. A. A., it is not done, 
indeed, in terms of an appeal to the law of God, and far less to 
the relationship of David and Saul. Yet, when the courts talk 
of reasonableness and of constitutional limitations as against the 
desires of administrators and legislators, they are, in fact, apply- 
ing criteria not essentially dissimilar from those of the medieval 
world, save that they have no universally accepted authority like 
the church to whom they may turn. The arguments of the Lib- 
erty League are not so unlike those of an opponent of imperial 
authority in the Middle Ages as we might superficially suppose. 
Both are appealing to what they consider fundamental prin- ■ 
ciples of an ethical character. Where the latter talks of the laws 
of God, the former appeals to the sanctity of the Constitution. 
Fundamentally, discussion for both turns around such concepts 
as natural law. Today that law is not identified or reconciled 
with the law of God. Yet that we do talk in these terms is the 
product of a tradition which, starting with the Roman lawyers, 
was applied and modified during the early Middle Ages and was, 
from the tenth century on, developed with extraordinary subtle- 
ty as part of a coherent system by medieval thinkers. Now, as 
then, such concepts are closely connected with a democratic 
conception of authority and of its limitations, though at that 
time democratic practice was harder to discover, while the 
higher law resulted in a denial of any final earthly authority 
whatsoever. 

While the similarity of problems in our own age and in the - 
medieval world is perfectly real, and while there is a genuine 
continuity in the intellectual tradition, we must not let this 
blind us to certain important differences, implicit indeed in the 
above discussion. Since the Reformation there has not been 
even for Christians a common authority to which they might 
appeal for decisions as to what is fundamentally right. We can- 
not, it is true, escape ethical judgments that transcend the facts. 
Whatever we profess, we do criticize political arrangements in 
terms of something more than, and different from, pragmatic 
utility. Yet there is no agreement on criteria, no source to 
which we all appeal, and no accepted authority to decide on the 
meaning of any source, even when there chances to be agreement 
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that it is the proper authority to which to appeal. In the medi- 
eval world this was not so. The law of God and the law of 
nature, which derived from and depended thereon, the whole 
higher law, in short, were accepted throughout the western 
Christian world. No earthly authority was sovereign, neither 
king, nobles, nor people; and even the church’s authority was 
not absolute in our sense, since the church was limited by the law 
of God, even though it was the interpreter thereof. There was 
in the church itself a sense of responsibility and function, as tvell 
as a corpus of doctrine which prevented personal arbitrariness 
and the exercise of caprice. 

Similarly the quarrels between the secular and spiritual au- 
thorities differed from current quarrels between church and 
state or between other groups and the state. The purpose of 
life was one and was known. The temporal authority, the state, 
had its sphere and function, and the spiritual power was in alike 
position. Both were serving a common end. Their quarrels 
arose over the precise bounds of each and over the question as 
to whether the state got its authority mediately through the 
church or immediately from God. This might lead to grave 
conflicts, particularly since the motives of both parties were not 
always pure, were frequently, that is to say, selfish. Then, as 
now, the different -powers could profess noble ideals in the serv- 
ice of base ends. Nevertheless, there is no sense that the state is 
all-embracing or that the church must give way where its spir- 
itual objectives clash with the search for material well-being. 
The church insists that material welfare is indeed desirable, but 
that it is not the sole and highest end of man. 

The Significance of Faith 

The world with which we have to deal, that is to say, was essen- 
tially and fundamentally Christian. It did not possess the scep- 
ticism, and certainly not the indifference, concerning final truths 
so frequently proclaimed in our own world. Its life was not 
lived mainly in secular terms with a view to earthly well-being. 
It was essentially a religious and metaphysical age, concerned 
with the ultimate riddles of the universe as they affected the fate 
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of the human soul, whose existence was taken for granted. Life 
was life with a purpose; and that purpose was not two cars in 
every garage and a chicken in every pot. It was life in a world 
which in this respect had more in common with the America of 
the transcendentalists, of Emerson and Thoreau, or with the 
ethical conviction of Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, than with the 
world envisioned by Whitman and described by Sinclair Lewis. 

Because this world was concerned with ultimate values, we 
must not infer that it was uninterested in man’s earthly condi- 
tion. It did not, indeed, accept an economic interpretation of 
history or talk in terms of class struggle; but it was huma n itarian 
and social-minded, at least to as great a degree as our present 
world, while it had a far stronger vision than most men today 
possess of the interdependence of human beings and of one’s 
•duty towards one’s neighbor. This remains true despite much 
current talk of interrelationships between men based on speedy 
communication and economic interdependence between peoples 
and sections. Nor is this altered because the sanction was then 
religious and because men conceived of the performance of their 
duties as influencing the ultimate fate of their souls. Indeed 
this concept was likely to give men a more thorough recognition 
of their obligations and to inspire in them a greater anxiety to 
carry them out than is often to be found today, when fear 
of the law too readily leads us to identify our duty with legal 
limitations insofar as they will probably be enforced, and causes 
us to admire those who can “get away with it’’ and to attempt to 
emulate their behavior. 

The Christian world was a world in which men were con- 
cerned with their souls. It was also a world in which they were 
keenly aware of their obligations to their fellows. But above 
all it was a world in which the combination of these two consid- 
erations resulted in the dominant ideal of unity. To contem- 
porary man this term may be misleading. For it too readily 
suggests the idea of national unity, and particularly the enforced 
unity of modem dictatorships, with their attempt to subject the 
individual for ends which may profit him nothing, and in which 
he does not believe. The medieval concept was rather one of 
a unity produced by the perfect and harmonious functioning of 
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all institutional life and by the harmonious interrelation of all 
of an individual’s interests and desires. While authority had 
great power and while the recalcitrant might be coerced, the 
ideal was not realized unless and until individuals themselves, 
inspired thereby, voluntarily and eagerly shaped their lives in 
terms of the common end, at once social and religious. 

That this unity could have been conceived, and even more 
that it could have been to some extent achieved in practice, ap- 
pears at first sight somewhat extraordinary when we recognize 
the contemporary situation. Communications were poor and 
men lived largely in isolated communities. Trade had not de- 
veloped as today and there was not that infinite interdependence 
of specialized industrial, commercial, and agricultural units to 
which we are accustomed. Men existed largely on self-support- 
ing manors, often unaware of what was happening even ten miles' 
thence. Newspapers and radio were lacking. At the same time 
life was insecure, war and armed conflicts were frequent, and 
devastating plagues and famines were a normal incident of the 
year’s life. 

First, however, we must recognize that these dislocating and 
isolating factors, while they might disturb and threaten the prac- 
tice of unity, increased the prestige of the ideal. 

Secondly, just because life was so insecure, the necessity for 
some restraint on struggle was abundantly obvious. The alter- 
native was collapse, anarchy, and perhaps extermination: the 
desire for some element of security drove even those most 
tempted to destroy it for immediate gain to limit their rapine. 
Feudalism and the church itself jointly imposed codes that all 
to some degree respected, even in the heat of battle. Again, 
this should not seem unusual to those who have lived through 
the New Deal, who in their own days have seen how economic 
emergency increases the sense of dependence on one’s fellows 
and leads to a willingness to submit, at any rate temporarily, to 
the restraints of a system of codes. It might further be added 
that in that day the relative simplicity of life and the fact that 
men lived on estates where they would be forced to recognize 
their immediate interdependence, rather than in cities where, 
at least superficially and unreflectively, they could feel them- 
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selves discrete particles, enhanced both the desire for outward 
unity and, since the variety of choices was limited, the internal 
unity of integrated personality. 


Authority, Original Sin, and Potential Goodness 

Nevertheless, if unity and security might be the accepted 
ideals of Christians, authority was necessary to deal with those 
who were imperfectly social. That authority was exercised by 
the organized and hierarchical church on the one hand, with its 
concern for men’s spiritual well-being, for the fate of their souls, 
and by the secular power, by emperor or king, on the other, with 
the duty of preserving order and seeing that their subjects had 
the well-being on earth necessary if they were to give due atten- 
tion to their spiritual needs. 

The need for such authority was explained in terms of the 
Christian doctrine of the Fall, the Biblical story of Eden and of 
man’s first lapse from grace. This doctrine of the Fall worked 
in rather conveniently with the classical concept of a golden age 
in the past and of man’s subsequent degeneracy. For that rea- 
son, if for no other, we frequently contrast medieval with mod- 
em life by urging that, whereas the modem world believes in 
progress and in the goodness of man, the medieval world was 
backward-looking and was convinced of man’s essential corrup- 
tion. We then infer that it was a static world, unconcerned 
with the amelioration of man’s lot, and that there was inherent 
in it at least a conservative scepticism about possible reform. 
Too much can be made of this point. The medieval world was 
indeed not so deeply concerned as our own with the novel, and 
in particular with the economically profitable. Yet it is to be 
noted that our progress has been mainly, if not entirely, in the 
material sphere. However desirable this may be, it has unfor- 
tunately led too easily to an identification of the basis of a cul- 
ture with the whole of culture. 

The medieval man may have suffered from a consciousness of 
sin, and preoccupation therewith might result in morbidity. 
First, however, it is well to note that the morbid sense of sin was 
more emphasized in the early centuries of a Protestantism whose 
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growth is frequently correlated with the emergence of capital- 
ism. Secondly, the consciousness of sin, when not morbid, may 
lead to a desire for moral improvement; and in the medieval 
world it was very likely to do so, since the corollary of this idea 
was the belief in an after life with rewards and punishments. 
Today the doctrine of progress, of advance towards a better civ- 
ilization, is not unconnected with that self-satisfaction which, 
particularly in America, frequently confuses itself with the dem- 
ocratic ideal in the statement that one man is as good as another, 
and leads to an attribution to fate, i.e. “the breaks,” of the re- 
sults of one’s own faults and follies. Rightly interpreted, the 
combined doctrines of original sin and of salvation led politi- 
cally and socially to a recognition of the need for authority to 
curb anti-social activities, while from the psychological point of 
view it resulted in a sane awareness of the mixed character and 
motivation of men. 

Not the least of the tasks of authority was to prevent what to- 
day we should call overemphasis. The sense of unity is not 
without its dangers. On the one hand, men inspired by their 
duty towards their neighbor might become perfectionists and, 
convinced of the rightness of their panaceas, might crusade to 
make imperfect human beings perfect overnight. If church 
authority was convinced of the rightness of its doctrines and was 
prepared itself to persecute heresies, this very persecution was 
at times based on a desire for moderation and an objection to 
extremists. More generally, the church did use her power to 
restrain those who themselves were willing to persecute in terms 
of rigid moral conviction. Intolerant the church may seem. 
Yet not a little of its intolerance was motivated by a kind of tol- 
erance for the average man, I’homme moyen sensuel, and a rec- 
ognition that time was necessary for his redemption and salva- 
tion. 

Not less dangerous was the desire for internal harmony in the 
individual. It was the sense of sin and the desire for perfection 
that played the greater part in the development of monasticism, 
and it is a superficial and mistaken idea of monasticism that is 
responsible for a considerable part of our difiiculty in under- 
standing the Middle Ages. That men should voluntarily re- 
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nounce the desires of the flesh is already beyond the comprehen- 
sion of a sex-ridden age, which indeed, aided by psychoanalysis, 
expresses its unbelief and indulges in learnedly lascivious inter- 
pretations. To this is added the idea that monks and nuns 
spent their time in selfish contemplation of their sins and in 
masochistic expiation thereof, while escaping an insecure world 
and gaining protection. That such motives played their part is 
no doubt true. But again the authority of the church was em- 
ployed to curb such excesses. The value of contemplation, of 
religious and scholarly activity, was not denied; but the monas- 
teries were also made into social service agencies to lessen the 
harshness of insecurity for the masses and to promote useful eco- 
nomic activities. That is, though authority insisted on the ac- 
ceptance of one religion and of one purpose in life, it also recog- 
nized the variety of expressions of life and endeavored at once 
to give them scope and to prevent them from conflicting and 
producing disintegration. The ideal may be less tolerant than 
the contemporary ideal of each achieving his own salvation by 
his own means: it at least succeeded in lessening men’s ability, in 
pursuing their own ends, to destroy well-being for their fellows. 

Conflict Over the Scope and Limitations of 
the Spiritual and Secular Authorities 

Yet, while there was general agreement on the end of man 
during the Middle Ages, that did not prevent conflicts or lessen 
their severity. Indeed in a certain sense one might say that the 
agreement as to ends rather sharpened the issues and made the 
struggle keener. Moreover, the Middle Ages covered a very 
long period. In the beginning the church was, as we have 
noted, accepted in the Roman Empire and gained the support 
thereof. At this period it certainly could not, even if it had de- 
sired, bite the hand that fed it. And one should recall that, 
for the sake of its own mission, as well as in terms of its more 
temporal interests, it was anxious to preserve such order as sur- 
vived the Roman decline and fall. Subsequently it set its face 
sternly against anarchic and egalitarian ideas based on hopes of 
immediate and earthly perfection and stressed the gospel com- 
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mand to “render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
The church was not and never has been overoptimistic as to 
human nature. The doctrine of the Fall involved a recognition 
of man’s necessary imperfections even as the theory of redemp- 
tion was posited on the premise that he was capable of triumph- 
ing over the evil in him and achieving at least some degree of 
goodness. The state was necessary to curb men’s corrupt nature 
and to allow the good in him to triumph. 

At a later date, during the Dark Ages, the church itself became 
a strong organization with considerable possessions, and its own 
servants, including the supreme pontiff, were not excluded from 
human corruption. Hence the church’s stressing of order and 
its insistence that equality was in the after life rather than a 
thing to be achieved on earth were not totally unconnected with 
its own interests, even though it proceeded logically from its 
philosophy. 

_ Yet through all this period the church was not simply a serv- 
ant of the prevailing earthly powers. On the contrary, it fre- 
quently reproved and punished nobles, kings, and even emper- 
ors. These were often ambitious and tyrannical, as well as 
largely pagan in their outlook. The powers that be were not 
to be disobeyed by humble men on their own initiative, but the 
church did insist that it had, not simply a right, but a duty to op- 

- pose secular authority if that authorty by its actions endangered 
the essential purposes of the church, either directly or indirectly 
through destroying or making miserable the laity, who were, as 
subjects, under the dominion of the ruler. 

The early kingdoms, however, as well as the empire, also had 
their interests to protect, and at times felt that the church was 
invading their jurisdiction, particularly when the latter insisted 
that slaves and soldiers become free from their owners and from 
the state when they entered the church’s service. Later, too, 
similar quarrels arose over the limits of jurisdiction, since the 
state found that the claim of benefit of clergy, as well as the 
church’s control over appointments to religious offices, that were 
nevertheless in the feudal system politically important, made it 
impossible for it effectively to perform the functions that admit- 
tedly pertained to it. The weapons used in this struggle were 
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on the one hand force of a military and police character, and on 
the other the spiritual weapons of interdict and excommunica- 
tion. When the empire’s effective powers decayed and the 
church did become the one universal institution of Europe, the 
spiritual sanctions were on the whole the stronger weapon, since 
no authority need be on the spot to enforce the church’s sanc- 
tions, and the applying of the sanction involved the non-per- 
formance of church sacraments rather than positive coercion. 

By the eleventh and twelfth centuries the church was indeed 
an organization of tremendous prestige. Inspired by the ideal , 
of harmony, it tended to make extreme claims to supremacy 
over earthly powers. These were largely admitted; for, despite 
the church’s economic interests, it was still in the main an ethi- 
cal force directed towards improved moral standards and a 
higher degree of well-being for those whom it served. Yet it 
stressed its claim to supremacy most severely when challenged by 
kings and emperors. 

The latter, of course, were not without ambition and asserted 
their own independence from the church in terms of the theory 
that their authority derived immediately from God, while the 
church insisted that they only held their authority mediately. 
The empire might claim coequal authority with the church, 
but in its decay it could hardly hope to be effective in terms 
either of force or of diplomacy. The king was in a more fortu- 
nate position, since at least by the fourteenth century a strong 
sense of nationality was developing and there was a growing re- 
sentment against a nominally spiritual organization which was 
increasingly Italian and increasingly dominated by its temporal 
interests. As a result thereof, the sense of unity gradually de- 
clined, and was ultimately destroyed completely by the Reform- 
ation. 

The growth of communications and of trade, and in particu- 
lar the increase in the size and number of towns, aided in the 
creation of centralized monarchies, since localism and the dis- 
orders accompanying it were a bar to the exploitation of the new 
opportunities. During the earlier medieval period, trade and 
industry, in so far as they existed, were controlled through the 
guild system, which imposed a complete code of fair practice for 
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the commercial world of the time. It was designed to prevent 
exploitation of dependent workers or of the consuming public, 
to ensure fine quality goods and fair prices, and to give would-be 
craftsmen training both in their own and the public’s interest. 
The guild on the one hand carried out the functions performed 
in a later day by benevolent societies, the predecessors of our 
present trade unions, and, on the other, it did the work now car- 
ried on by Rotarians and chambers of commerce. The whole 
functioned under the blessing of the church and was avowedly 
_ inspired by Christian doctrines as to economic justice. Never- 
theless, with the new growth of trade and industry the guilds 
became aristocratic and new institutions took their place, al- 
though in parts of Europe they survived, and even exercised 
considerable power, down to the middle of the last century. 
The just wage and the just price, as well as usury, were a hin- 
drance to effective exploitation. 

While the medieval world was notably successful in giving to 
the consumer the protection for which in recent years we have 
been struggling, hitherto somewhat fruitlessly, and while it had 
also a corporative system more genuine than that of present day 
Italy and more adept at reconciling the interests of divergent 
groups, the selfish drives of men proved difficult to restrain. 
Even in its heyday the church was forever fighting an uphill 
battle against shortsighted and anti-social covetousness. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the growth of trade and the 
increased possibilities of profits, by dispelling the sense of in- 
security and decreasing the scarcity of goods previously avail- 
able, created in men a more materialistic attitude. 


Economic Opportunity and the 
Attack on Church Power' 

At the same time, as economic opportunity grew, the burgh- 
ers, as well as many of the landowners, objected with increasing 
violence to the distraint of their funds for what were more and 
more regarded as foreign purposes, perhaps with some justice, 
since the Italian Church was becoming luxurious and living to 
some extent on exactions from the poor. At the same time. 
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with the money famine of the later Middle Ages there was a rise 
in prices. This, when combined with the new economic activi- 
ties, with the enclosure movements and with the Black Death, 
led to what was essentially a class struggle and destroyed that 
sense of function and station on which the quasi-contractual 
feudal system had rested. The resentment engendered directed 
itself largely against the church, which preached submission to 
earthly authority and the duty to accept inequality in this world. 
It also led to some extraordinary movements of a revolutionary 
character against various national governments. The former 
resentment was increased by the spreading abroad of tales of the 
decay and corruption of the clergy. 

As a result, already in the thirteenth century, but very gener- 
ally in the fourteenth, the demand for reform in the church was 
voiced. This movement combined with the interests of kings, 
anxious to be absolute lords of their domains, and aware that the 
church’s authority was a bar to this, not only through its wealth, 

. but also through its control of its own servants. Moreover, 
kings, concerned more often with national strength than with 
duty in the Christian sense, were aware of the inconvenience of 
great power in the church’s hands that might be used to support 
their subjects against them and, as they would have ’seen it, to 
blackmail them into compliance with the church’s plans. They 
were not yet, indeed, prepared to break with the church, but 
they did desire to be able to control it, at least within their own 
territory, and to have a voice, through churchmen appointed by 
them, in the government of the hierarchy. All these forces 
tended therefore to undermine the unity of the previous cen- 
turies and to prepare the ground for the Reformation. 

This whole development is closely paralleled by political 
theories, products of pamphleteers and apologists. The church 
reemphasized its doctrine that the state, necessary through man’s 
Fall, is purified and ennobled by service to the church. It is ad- . 
mitted, indeed, that the state is supreme in the temporal sphere, 
while the church controls the spiritual. But, while the two are 
delimited, the latter is manifestly superior. Hence the church 
must be the ultimate judge. The power of the.state is a gift of - 
the church, held subject to church approval. But, while the 
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pure apologists of the church as it is advanced this view, by the 
end of the thirteenth and during the fourteenth century men of 
religious temper were aware of the imperfection of their own 
institutions and were influenced, however unconsciously, by the 
societies in which they lived, societies in which the sense of com- 
mon national interests was growing stronger than the sense of 
the unity of Christendom. They stressed the coequality of the 
claims of church and state and argued that each, holding power 
indirectly from God, was beyond earthly restraint in its own 
sphere, though they still emphasized the ultimate limitation on 
all mundane authority. Manifestly this did not solve the prob- 
lem of the boundaries between functions. 

Indeed, conflicts over that matter still continue today, even 
though differently stated. Nowadays they arise mainly in terms 
- of individual liberty versus social control. Then they were 
more directly struggles for the allegiance of subjects and for the 
control of national resources. From these struggles there ulti- 
mately emerged a total separation of spheres, with a resultant 
consciousness in the individual of a dual allegiance. The im- 
mediate step was, of course, to urge church reform, to condem n 
the unreformed church, a matter made easier with the Avignon 
Captivity, 'and to extend the sphere of secular affairs. Never- 
theless the sense of a dual allegiance in the individual did arise 
out of the insoluble conflict. To the monarchy was owed polit- 
ical support, to the church, religious obedience; but, since it was 
hard to draw the line, conflicts of conscience became more and 
more frequent. 

Ultimately the unity of Christendom was irreparably smashed 
and the era of the nation-state began. With the age of explora- 
tion and with the coming of the Renaissance, the pursuit of ma- 
terial well-being and the sense of individual power leads to an 
increasing unwillingness to submit to the dictates of authority, 
however benevolent and noble. For the sake of material well- 
- being, kingly sovereignty in the nation is indeed accepted, par- 
ticularly when buttressed by mercantilist doctrine. But first 
the religious conscience, opposed to monarchical absolutism, 
and then the general discovery that absolute authority may be 
harmful to the individual, and certainly to the middle class, 
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result in the emergence of the concept of constitutionalism. 
That concept, it is true, was first applied in the church, where it 
was given a federal basis in the interests of the nation-state itself. 
But gradually it is carried over into the state, where it is applied 
by religious dissenters from the state-controlled church and by 
trading groups who find themselves hampered by mercantilist 
policies. There ultimately emerged again the idea of a popu- 
lar basis of authority, though in the beginning the people are 
feared by the interested classes as much as the king is disliked. 
Hence the immediate argument is for aristocracy. Neverthe- 
less the democratic ideology, latent in European thought since 
the Caesars, ultimately reemerged. It is with the various steps in 
this process and with the doctrines of the chief persons who re- 
flected and furthered them in the realm of theory that the sub- 
sequent chapters are concerned. 

Bibliographical Note 

The latter part of Volume I, and Volumes II-V, of R. W. and 
A. J. Carlyle’s A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West 
contain very thorough treatments of the contents of this and the 
succeeding chapters. In general, however, they are not for the 
beginner. But Part III of Volume V contains a simple and read- 
able summary of the chief elements in medieval political thought, 
while Part I gives accounts of certain special topics and should be 
useful to the more advanced student. F. W. Maitland’s introduc- 
tion to, and translation of, a chapter of O. von Gierke’s great work, 
under the title Political Theories of the Middle Ages, also contains 
brilliant and scholarly studies of the main concepts of the period 
and their development. While stimulating, it is not easy, assuming 
considerable knowledge on the part of the reader. 

On the various topics touched on in this chapter, the student will 
find very good articles in The Legacy 0/ the Middle Ages, edited by 
G. C. Crump and E. F. Jacob. F. M. Powicke’s article on The 
Christian Life should help to make the outlook and ideals of the 
period intelligible. The section on law includes articles on Cus- 
tomary Law, by P. Vinogradoff, on Canon Law, by G. LeBras, and 
on Roman Law, by E. Meynial. These contain some technical 
material, but also state admirably the basic principles and signi- 
ficance of the subjects treated. Finally, the article by E. F. Jacob 
on Political Thought is a masterly, though brief, survey and inter- 
pretation of the subject. A short and readable account of the in- 
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fluence of Roman Law is contained in P, Vinogradoff’s Roman Law 
in Medieval Europe, while James Bryce’s The Holy Roman Empire 
is a fairly detailed, but quite lively, account of that institution. On 
the relations of the temporal and spiritual powers, A. L. Smith’s 
Church and State in the Middle Ages is useful. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Hierarchical Doctrine from 
St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas 


I N THE previous chapter we have discussed in a general way 
-the nature of medieval society and the intellectual concepts 
and practical attitudes that dominated it. We have endeav- 
ored there to suggest the main lines of development in thought 
and practice, and to show how they complemented one another 
and interacted. Here our task is to examine the ideas held by 
certain major theorists of the time. Manifestly it would be 
impossible to analyze in any detail the thought of all those who 
made contributions over a period of some eight hundred years. 
Happily, also, this is unnecessary, since during that whole time 
there were a dominant series of ideas having widespread cur- 
rency; and, while individual thinkers showed divergencies from 
the main stream, these were the product either of personal idio- 
syncrasies or of the necessity for dealing with some particular 
and immediate issue. Those issues are now happily dead and 
forgotten save by learned scholars. 

Our concern is rather with the broad ideas involved, since 
they have influenced subsequent thought, while they also reveal 
the essential differences in ideology between that society and our 
own. As a final word it may be added that during a period of 
some five hundred years, and certainly for the earlier part of 
that period, while there was considerable debate over various 
political questions, such as the nature and scope of authority, 
there were few systematic treatises on political philosophy. 
Rather, thinkers who were forced by contemporary problems 
to erect some philosophy of politics accepted a more or less loose 
synthesis of ideas emerging from the Roman and the Christian 

I9S 
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tradition, without adding any great elements of novelty to the 
views held in the fourth century, save perhaps in the discussion 
of the nature of kingship. Even here they were applying ac- 
cepted doctrine to a specific situation, rather than evolving new 
philosophy. 

Accordingly we shall start our discussion by taking up the 
views of St. Augustine, who presented perhaps the first great syn- 
thesis of Christian ethical and political ideas of the post-apos- 
tolic age and was tremendously influential on the course of sub- 
sequent thought, providing the premises for the doctrines of 
church supremacy in political and social affairs that we must 
here examine. It is perhaps necessary to warn the reader that 
in some ways his views are not completely typical and that he 
stood somewhat apart from the general trend. Yet this lessens 
neither his inherent importance nor the final scope of his in- 
fluence. 

Having dealt with his ideas, we shall skip abruptly to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, during which period church 
doctrine received its most magnificent and complete expression, 
at a time when the society to which it was suited and for which 
it was designed was already confronting considerable change, 
change that was ultimately to lead to its destruction. St. Au- 
gustine lays the foundations of the medieval political code. St. 
Thomas Aquinas presents us with a complete and rounded struc- 
ture, superb and architectonic in scope and thoroughness, with 
analysis of, and answers to, the various questions, theological, 
ethical, and sociological, propounded and discussed in the pre- 
vious centuries. 

St. Augustine is, however unwittingly, the prophet of an hier- 
archical society, providing ideas from which others might infer 
the desirability, and develop a justification, of papal supremacy. 
He himself was writing at a time when the church was still 
largely episcopal and conciliar. Although the basis for papal 
claims to headship of the church already existed, certain bishop- 
rics other than that of Rome possessed very great power and 
authority, and the latter was still regarded by many, not as the 
established head of the church with ultimate authority, but as 
deserving especial consideration and deference for historical 
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reasons as the See of Peter. St. Thomas Aquinas, on the other 
hand, is contemplating a world in which the papacy has already 
reached its highest degree of influence in temporal affairs and 
has enjoyed a long experience of deference from, or triumph 
over, emperors and kings. More importantly, the essential or- 
ganization of the church itself appears in his time to be defini- 
tive. The Bishopric of Rome is beyond question the head of 
the Catholic Church, with its supremacy acknowledged, though 
the precise nature and source of its power, then not a central 
problem, was subsequently to be debated with considerable 
ardor. Aquinas accordingly writes in a world where unity pre- 
vails. Where St. Augustine had had to fight for order, to 
combat heresy and unbelief, St. Thomas shows the necessity, 
meaning, and rightness of the accepted ways. By his death, 
indeed, the combined forces of an aggressive nationalism, a 
moral crusade, and a re-examination of the bases of church 
authority are beginning to threaten that unity: the germs of the 
Conciliar Movement and of a later protestantism were already 
sapping the health of a seemingly invincible organism. 

While the correctness of St. Augustine’s theories does not de- 
pend on the circumstances of his life and times, the latter do make 
clear why he should have examined the questions he did. St. 
Augustine (354-430) was born at Tagaste, in the Roman pro- 
consulate of Numidia. He was, therefore, a provincial from 
Africa, and it was with the general problems of Christianity as 
they presented themselves in North Africa that he was in 
later life to be concerned as an administrator. His parents were 
free persons, not of great wealth and distinction, but also not 
poverty-stricken nor completely without position. His father 
was pagan, his mother Christian: how far the difference in out- 
look of the two conditioned! his later mental and moral struggles 
is necessarily a matter of speculation. His mother, however, 
had him brought up as a Christian, and in his early training he 
proved a good student. His father, proud thereof, decided to 
send him to Carthage, but the project was delayed for some time 
owing to lack of funds. 

On his arrival in the great and partly pagan city, St. Augus- 
tine, a small-town youth, was seduced alike by the temptations 
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of the flesh and the stimulus to the intellect the new environ- 
ment offered. He took a mistress, and had an illegitimate child. 
He read Cicero, and decided to devote himself to pagan philoso- 
phy. Lastly, he joined the Manichaeans, with whom he 
remained some nine years, and whom he later combated with 
extraordinary intensity. The Manichaeans were, one should 
perhaps explain, an eclectic religious group that combined Zoro- 
astrian dualism with elements drawn from Christianity and 
other creeds. Their teachings held considerable appeal for the 
intellectuals of the time. 


St. Augustine’s Life and Times 

During his Manichaean period Augustine taught rhetoric, 
first in his home town, and then in Carthage. In 383, however, 
he went to Italy, where he continued to teach, and was finally 
professor at Milan. The period was one of intellectual and 
moral ferment. At first he gained pleasure from the sceptical 
worldliness of the Academicians, but before long he found their 
philosophy unsatisfying, since it offered no convincing answer as 
to the purpose and meaning of existence. From them he turned 
to the Neo-Platonists, whose mysticism, if it did not answer all 
questions, at least was more inspiring to one whose intellectual 
curiosity and need for spiritual appeasement drove him to seek 
the meaning of man and the universe. At the same time, a 
healthy animal, he was not yet prepared to abandon the natural 
satisfactions of the flesh, though through revulsion he later 
greatly exaggerated the sinfulnes of his having kept a mistress, 
in the world of his day a fairly normal procedure, at least among 
pagans. 

Neo-platonism itself proved unsatisfactory as a permanent 
resting place, and in 386, when he was thirty-three, he turned 
to Christianity, undergoing the not Uncommon experience of 
.sudden and complete conversion. He was baptized in the fol- 
lowing year. In 388, after a period of study of Christian philoso- 
phy, he returned to Tagaste, sold all his possessions, and entered 
on a life of devotion, asceticism and writing. The works of this 
period included an exposition and defense of his faith and an 
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attack on his erstwhile comrades, the Manichaeans. He had no 
intention o£ entering the priesthood, but a curious series o£ 
events led to a demand for his services there, and he was ordained 
in 391. Five years later he became Bishop of Hippo, a position 
he held till his death, being unable to surrender his post even in 
old age owing to the danger to the church in Africa from heresy 
and paganism. 

Augustine brought to the very difficult tasks of his position as 
priest and bishop all the energy of the enthusiastic convert. 
That energy was devoted largely to the suppression of heresy and 
to the combating of paganism, together with the normal adminis- 
trative tasks of his .diocese. At the time. North Africa, which 
had been subjected to oriental influences, to Roman imper- 
ialism, arid to Christian ideas and ways of life, was in a turbulent 
condition both politically and spiritually. All kinds of sects 
had sprung up and there was danger that the Christian church 
would be swamped by its enemies. At the same time the decline 
of Rome and the final overthrow of that great city by Alaric 
and his Goths encouraged disorder. That event was also harm- 
ful to Christianity, since both in the provinces and in Italy itself 
large numbers of people, including many of the educated, in- 
sisted that Rome would have survived and triumphed had she 
continued to stand by the ancient and pagan ways instead of 
accepting the benevolent and, as the critics believed, enervating 
teachings of Christ. Nor were the problems of the church at 
the time purely the result either of religious dissent or of oppo- 
sition by pagans. Certain of the new groups preached more or 
less radical social theories, challenging such political authority 
as survived and threatening quite fundamentally the established 
social institutions, and particularly the property arrangements, 
of the day. 

St. Augustine’s primary task, then, was to strengthen the 
church in Africa, to overcome its enemies, and to preserve the 
foundations of social order. Yet he did not look at these partic- 
ular and immediate tasks from the point of view of the mere 
administrator. On the contrary, he was a man of philosophical 
disposition who had gone through the various schools and had 
at length found satisfaction in the Christian philosophy. He 
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saw that particular sector on which he was fighting as part of a 
vast front and his particular age as part of a long historical 
process. While he had abandoned the dualism of the Mani- 
chaeans, he envisaged his own time and his own area as part 
of that great battle between the Christian and the pagan view 
of life which was the central theme of earthly adventure. 

Accordingly he deemed it his duty not simply to fight against 
heresy and social dissolution in North Africa but also to 
defend Christianity generally against the attacks of its enemies 
and to show the rightness of God’s ways to man. The pagan 
tradition and philosophy, for which Varro, the greatest scholar 
of antiquity, had provided a thorough exposition and defense, 
was to him anathema. It was necessary to show how Rome 
had decayed and finally fallen through its own inadequate phil- 
osophies and its own superficial ethical teachings. 

Since the fall of Rome had followed the acceptance by the 
Roman Empire of Christianity, it was not unnatural that many 
should blame the latter; post hoc ergo propter hoc is one of the 
commonest errors in historical interpretation. Yet with the fall 
of the empire Christianity was the one surviving force that 
might promote some unity in the world and might limit the 
spread of barbarism by civilizing the barbarians. To show the 
error of the pagan argument was therefore of the highest prac- 
tical importance, and this could best be done, as St. Augustine 
realized, by placing the particular events of the day in a broad 
historical setting and by showing that Christian teaching gave 
meaning and direction to the process of history. In doing this 
he at the same time gave Christianity ^ systematic philosophical 
formulation, interpreting it to some extent in terms of the 
Platonic ideas that had had on him a deep and lasting influence, 
even though he had rejected Platonism as of itself an inadequate 
explanation of man and the universe. 

St. Augustine’s Philosophy of History 

St. Augustine therefore argued that it was not Christianity, 
but paganism itself that was responsible for the fall of Rome, 
since paganism had undermined the moral fibre of the great 
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city. Indeed Christianity had limited the subsequent desola- 
tion and had left men with some rock to which they might 
cling amid the surrounding chaos. 

Yet this alone was not enough, for men who had admired 
Rome and had enjoyed the undeniable benefits of its internal 
peace and order quite reasonably asked why a God avowedly 
good and omnipotent should have allowed such evil to take 
place. St. Augustine did not try to evade the issue. On the 
contrary, he met his opponents on their own ground. His was 
no humble apology for Christianity, but an attempt to place the 
blame for the catastrophe squarely on the shoulders of the un- 
righteous. He insisted that all things in the world are indeed 
due to providence and that history is the unfolding of God’s 
inscrutable will. Yet at the same time he did not allow it to 
be inferred therefrom that men were without responsibility. 
God’s greatness consisted in His leaving to His creatures a full 
freedom to act, to choose between good and evil, even while He 
knew in His infinite wisdom what choice they would make. 

It should be noted that the general theory that history was 
the record of God’s will became the dominant philosophy of 
history of the medieval world, a philosophy that was given a 
new lease on life by Bossuet in the seventeenth century.^ The 
emphasis on history as purely Christian history unfortunately 
resulted in a neglect of the wider history of the world, and was 
not the least cause of the slow development of the social studies. 
Yet in a new form that philosophy was to make an appearance 
in the idealist interpretation of Hegel in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century,^ and through him was to produce an extra- 
ordinary flowering of the historical spirit. 

The De Civitate Dei, The City of God, was St. Augustine’s 
proof of his thesis, in which he showed that man’s own sin was 
the cause of all the evil he suffered on earth, though at the same 
time his miserable earthly existence was preparation for a nobler 

great French preacher and apologist for Christianity of the seventeenth 
century. His Universal History contains essentially a reafl&rmation of St. Au^s- 
tine^s central thesis, with additional illustrations drawn from the intervening 
centuries and with condemnation of the new secularism of Bossuet's time. 

*See footnote, Ch. HI, p. 37. In his Philosophy of History Hegel sees the 
process of events as a dialectic of ideas, marching towards the absolute, which 
is perfect reason, or God. 
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life in eternity. Man’s departure from goodness, his Fall, meant 
suffering and struggle on earth. Yet the drama of earthly ex- 
istence was a prelude to the everlasting joys of eternity for those 
who conquered. 

Fundamental to his whole position, was his doctrine of liberty. 
To show that man was responsible without denying that God 
was omnipotent was not the simplest of tasks, and necessitated 
the demonstration that the will of man is free. Only on that 
premise could he be held responsible for sin, for responsibility 
necessarily involves the capacity to choose. At the same time, 
if God were truly omnipotent and omniscient. He had to have 
full knowledge of the choices that individuals would in fact 
make. The individual’s decision produces its inevitable conse- 
quences. There is predestination, however, since God knows 
what those choices will be. 

The question then arises, is God good? For goodness presum- 
ably implies justice. Augustine has no doubts on this point. 
It is necessary for God to leave to the individual freedom to 
decide, in order that he may have an opportunity to become a 
virtuous person. Unlike Calvin, father of Puritanism, August- 
ine does not picture God as an arbitary and irresponsible He- 
braic tribal deity.’- The language in which he states his attitude 
may seem strange to a modem man, and his doctrine itself may 
appear unattractive. Yet it is not unfair to say that his theory 
is one of genuine liberty. He does not favor the idea that good- 
ness consists simply of impotence for evil, or that men must be 
put in straitjackets lest they do wrong. At the same time he 
realizes that since men are, through the Fall, sinful and imper- 
fectly social, there is a need for temporal control, lest those who 
have potentialities for good may be unable to use them effec- 
tively in an anarchic world. Hence authority is necessary that 
order may be insured and that justice may prevail. It is for 
this reason that the state is to be defended and supported. 
However different the language, his position is essentially the 
same as that of the English idealist, T. H. Green (1836-1882), 
a philosopher whose thought strongly influenced English liberal- 
ism from the ’seventies of the last century until the War. 

‘For further discussion of this point, see Ch. XII, pp. 333-335. 
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In the latter’s view, however, the state was not only a means 
to the good life for those capable of achieving morality; it was 
also essentially a product of noble and moral aspiration. For 
Augustine it is far otherwise, being rather the result of the origi- 
nal wickedness of man, of the first sin of Adam, which gave rein 
to evil impulses and made control necessary. Accordingly it is 
essentially evil in its origin and reflects the sinfulness of earthly 
existence. Nevertheless it exists for the creation of order and 
the securing of justice — ^for the promotion of the good life. 


The City of God and the State 

At this point it is necessary to investigate a little more thor- 
oughly St. Augustine’s concepts of the City of God, of the 
City of Earth, and of their relationship. Unfortunately he uses 
a series of slightly different terms all containing the same anti- 
thesis, with the result that his meaning is not always clear. At 
times he talks of the City of God as though it were simply the 
internal life of the soul, while the earthly city is the external life * 
of material pleasure and activity. This itself would hardly af- 
ford the basis for a political philosophy, unless it were that of 
Stoic quietism. This particular form of the contrast may be an 
expression of his own experiences, of his transition from his 
thoughtless and, in his view, vicious early life to his later con- 
cern with the eternal verities. 

At other times he talks as though the City of God were the 
everlasting life enjoyed by those who have won their way to 
salvation, while the earthly city is the preparation for it in this 
world with the faithful in a pagan society as its exclusive citizens. 
This suggests certain comparisons with various Puritans in later 
New England, who believed that it was the task of God’s elect 
to separate themselves from their unregenerate fellow, mortals. 
Yet again, he seemingly identifies the heavenly city with the 
whole church, including the church organization and member- 
ship as it is on earth, as against the organization of temporal 
authority with mundane ends. The former was, of course, 
superior to the latter. It was this last contrast that was to 
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influence subsequent thinkers and was to result in the theory 
of supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power. 

Despite these varieties of interpretation, it is clear that the 
state, resulting from a merely earthly life and having its origin 
in depravity, has for its purpose the attainment of justice and the 
overcoming of disorder. The highest justice, and indeed the 
only true justice, is the Christian way of life. Of this the church 
is the sole interpreter on earth. Accordingly the civil power of 
the state becomes good through the service of the church, to 
which that power in truth belongs, even though, because of its 
spirituality, it may not exercise it directly. For the church it- 
self is concerned with an ultimate salvation, not with the organi- 
zation of a temporal order. Accordingly it leaves the making of 
laws and the securing of the earthly conditions necessary to a 
good Christian life in the hands of the state. . It checks the 
latter only when, through the making of unjust laws, it fails to 
fulfill its purpose. These manifestly would not create a suitable 
environment in which those capable of good choices would be 
able to make them without let or hindrance. Under this inter- 
pretation of St. Augustine, the membership of the two bodies, 
the temporal zmd the spiritual, is of course largely the same, 
although the immediate ends are different. The latter, how- 
ever, includes within it the unjust and the heretical, and its 
purpose is largely to restrain their depravity. 

The question then arises, how does the state as an earthly 
organization gain its authority over men? Augustine answers 
that the state is the protector of property, which indeed, as a 
right, comes from it; and that it is for this protection that it 
receives submission. Even the ungodly, criminals apart, have 
an interest in the preservation of order and the protection of 
their possessions. 

It may also be noted that in the early Christian church there 
still survived communistic elements and sects that endangered 
such order as was established. They constituted an antinomian 
threat to the whole organized fabric of society. Order was vital 
if the faithful were to flourish, and respect for the temporal au- 
thority, as well as the worship of God, had to be inculcated by 
church teaching. Otherwise a civilization already in ruin 
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would totally disappear. St. Augustine had to combat the ega- 
litarian opposition to existing property arrangements; and this 
could most convincingly be done by insisting that, since the 
state protects men’s earthly property, they owe obedience to it. 
Nevertheless persecution of Christians by government was not 
so far in the past that men could afford to forget the dangers of 
tyranny, while the whole corpus of classical theory, with which 
St. Augustine was familiar, was full of condemnations of arbi- 
trary government without regard for ethical objectives — con- 
demnations made all the stronger when one accepted the Chris- 
tian view of the meaning of existence. St. Augustine not unex- 
pectedly argued that government gains its claim to respect from _ 
its righteousness and that obedience is therefore due to just laws 
alone. His celebrated sentence, “What is the state but a great 
robber band, if it be lacking in justice?’’, reveals both his moral 
fervor and his agreement with Plato that the state is purposive, 
not simply a product of force or of convention. WTiile St. Au- 
gustine himself was anything but an individualist, this theory 
unwittingly opened the way for individual resistance; though, 
with the strengthening of the church’s power and the acceptance 
of its authority as a moral guardian, this danger was greatly 
lessened. 

. St. Augustine’s concern for order is shown in his treatment of 
slavery. The slave is a species of property; and therefore, since 
- the state is the guardian and creator of property, the slave may 
legitimately be treated as a possession and may not urge his claim 
to freedom and endeavor to upset existing institutions. Slavery 
is not for St. Augustine, as for Aristotle, a natural institution due 
to human inequality, but is the result of the Fall and of personal 
sin. Because the slave is such throu^ his sin, he has a duty to 
submit to his owner. This, of course, was a useful theory for 
the later church, which needed the support of the temporal 
power; while already at the time it facilitated the support of 
Christianity by the rich, who were imwilling to make sacrifices 
of earthly well-being in terms of everlasting life. One must, 
however, remember that slavery was generally accepted in the 
ancient world as a defensible, and even useful, institution. 
The slave, however, was a person with a soul and, by living a 
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godly life in the situation in which he found himself, might 
attain, as well as the rich man, to eternal salvation. Thus St. 
Augustine stresses the New Testament doctrine of goodness as 
the fulfillment of function in that state of life unto which it has 
pleased God to call one — 3l doctrine that was to play an im- 
portant part in medieval theory and social organization. At the 
same time, the hope of eternity becomes a powerful motive for 
accepting inequality on earth. 

St. Augustine’s Views on Peace and War 

St. Augustine’s general concern for order made him, not un- 
naturally, a supporter of peace. Yet he recognizes that, in an 
empire that has lost its power, various groups may be tempted to 
rise against what authority remains; while he also sees in the 
development of heresies a danger to the unifying possibilities of 
Christianity. Heretical groups, if they do not positively fight 
against true Christianity, nevertheless by their example tend to 
draw away good Christians, particularly through the interpre- 
tation of the gospels as an immediate promise for an earthly 
society. Toleration, and the attempt to make sincere Christians 
by conversion and reasoning rather than by force, is no doubt 
desirable, but against organized error this is not always possible; 
and, while persecution may not convert, it may nevertheless re- 
move an infectious disease and thus help to save those already 
Christians. Thus wars may be made for the sake of protecting 
the social order against destruction, while the civil arm of the 
state may be used in punitive expeditons against heretical sects, 
whose own aggressiveness creates positive danger to the survival 
or safety of true Christians. 

St. Augustine, then, justifies wars of certain kinds for the very ' 
sake of peace. He makes, however, an important distinction 
between just and unjust wars, a distinction that was to have ser- 
ious consequences at a later time. He has no sympathy with 
what we should today call imperialistic wars; but he feels that 
wars are just when their object is to repel attacks on law. The 
unjust state, which is in truth no state, may not be allowed to 
attack with impunity states that are striving to create conditions 
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suitable to the good life; while rebels against social order and 
political constraint may be forcefully suppressed. The end in 
view is always peace and social harmony on earth, not for itself, 
but that higher ends may be served. War may become necessary 
to prevent disorder, arising from unrighteous resistance to just 
laws. St. Augustine is at once a churchman and a Roman, and 
he desires to support authority that the celebrated Pax Romana 
may not totally disappear. 

Unity in the secular field is his major concern, not only for - 
itself, but because he fears that the communistic and anarchic 
spirit so widespread in the early church may lead to its disinte- 
gration through the development and diffusion of heresies pro- 
pounded by different groups of Gnostics, groups whose theories 
were as much social as religious and theological. In Northern 
Africa, particularly, these groups had attained considerable 
strength, and the later years of St. Augustine’s life were largely 
spent in denouncing their ways and rebutting their theories. 
Particularly he found himself having great difficulty in over- 
coming the group known as Donatists. It was this practical ex- 
perience that led him to modify his attitude towards persecution. 
In his earlier days he had emphatically believed that persecution 
was an evil and that the state might exercise its influence only to 
persuade heretics and pagans to return to the fold or to become 
converts. As an administrator he soon learned that men might 
be stubborn. Eager to bring about unity, he sought for the 
simplest method thereto, concerning himself, as administrators 
are apt to do, more with the attainment of an end than with the 
rightness of procedure. Afraid that anarchy would supervene 
before persuasion could succeed, he was prepared to treat oppon- 
ents merely as means. He well knew that the success of this 
method was solely outward, and that those who submitted 
through fear would not imdergo a real change of heart. Never- 
theless, living in a warlike age, he realized the dangers of war, 
and, like Grotius at a later date,^ he was concerned to limit its 
conditions. Never to use force might promote anarchy, but so 
might its misuse. His attitude was, however, fundamentally 

^ On Grotius, see Ch. XVI, pp. 429-441, where the comparison is further de- 
veloped. 
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humanitarian, as is shown by his insistence that, even when it is 
necessary to deal forcefully with heretics, it is totally unjustifi- 
able to torture them in the hope of making converts or of induc- 
ing a formal confession of error. 

Unfortunately the mere admission that war might be used on 
behalf of the true faith laid a foundation for the support of war 
by the later church against heretics. In terms thereof the Cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, as well as the Crusades against the 
Mohammedans, could be justified by the church authorities; 
while the Inquisition, forgetting his limitation on the use of 
force, could allow the torture of heretics for the good of their 
souls. More generally, the essential pacifism of Christianity was 
forced into the background, and the papacy could without in- 
consistency give its moral aid to participants in earthly struggles. 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember that until St. Augustine’s 
time there had been little, if any, attempt to classify wars, and 
his condemnation of certain types of war as unjust was no less 
significant than his defense of others as just. Then and later 
interested parties might attempt to show that proposed wars fell 
into the latter category, but the growth of the idea that war 
needed justification and the establishment of criteria of judg- 
ment were of themselves important. After the Reformation in 
particular this whole question became vital; and St. Augustine’s 
theory was then developed and reapplied by Protestants like Gro- 
tius as well as by Catholics.^ 

The Use of St. Augustine by the Medieval Church 

The influence of St. Augustine was to result in theories of 
church supremacy over the state. For, if he was concerned 
with secular order, he always insisted that’ it was simply a pre- 
condition to the successful struggle for salvation; and at a later 
date the church could readily hold itself the interpreter of the 
requirements for goodness, claiming to be the earthly part of the 
civitas dei. Gregory the Great and Innocent III were to succeed 
in enforcing the policy of the supremacy of the spiritual power, 
while St. Thomas Aquinas gave it a philosophic basis. It has 
become essentially the theory of the Catholic Church ever since; 

^ For the views of the latter on this subject, see Ch. XV. 
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and the inferences made therefrom are exemplified in the var- 
ious controversies between that church and modem states, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of education. Recent troubles in Mexico 
are a commentary on these ideas, while the struggle between 
Hitler and the Catholic Church is perhaps their most forceful 
modem illustration. 

The church does not argue that the state has no appropriate 
sphere, nor yet that the church should directly control politi- 
cal affairs: it simply argues that there is also a spiritual sphere 
beyond the competence of the state. If the latter oversteps its 
bounds, the church may interfere, using such powers as it at the 
time possesses. Nevertheless, the position has always been a 
diflBicult one. While on the one hand there is the doctrine that 
the state must indirectly serve, or at least must not thwart, a 
moral and religious purpose, on the other there is a presump- 
tion in favor of order and a fear of anarchy, should active and 
revolutionary resistance to any established government take 
place. The problem has, of course, presented itself in this way 
chiefly since the Reformation. On the whole, the church has 
solved this dilemma in terms of expediency rather than by a 
rigid application of principle. Whatever the ultimate implica- 
tions of Augustine’s teaching, the Western World was for the 
next thousand years or more professedly united in its religious 
belief, and the scope of controversy was therefore limited. All 
agreed that heretics and infidels were proper subjects for attack ' 
when their behavior threatened the safety of Christians, whether 
through destruction or oppression; though there was consider- 
able disagreement as to whether infidels should be crasaded 
against and whether conversion by the sword Wcis either possible 
or desirable. Within Europe itself the latter problem was of 
minor significance, since, apart from Spain during the Moorish 
occupation, there existed no established government which did 
not accept the church’s teaching. Argument was mainly con- -r 
fined to discussions of whether the temporal powers received 
authority immediately from God or only mediately through 
the church. The church argued that its superior moral pur- 
poses gave it a right to control the use of the state’s power, while 
secular authorities could claim tha,t an independence of founda- 
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tion led to an independence of authority. St. Augustine might 
give some aid and comfort to both, since the essential problem 
involved, then as later, was at what precise point the secular did 
influence the spiritual. Augustine’s theory was, however, most 
useful to the advocates of church supremacy, and it was in the 
Hildebrandine papacy that it received its clearest theoretical and 
institutional expression. 

What was the theory of the church in the time of Gregory VII? 
First of all, it was argued that the church, being independent of 
the state and superior to it in objective, should have a special 
code of its own with which the state might not interfere. Al- 
though this had been generally accepted as just in the past, now 
new forces were at work and the position of the church was chal- 
lenged. Nations were already beginning to organize and 
to desire a control of their own affairs, as is shown clearly in 
English history of the time. On the other hand, the church had 
a numerous body of members and servants and had, through the 
gratitude of kings, acquired tremendous property. The ques- 
tions raised were: should the church be able to drain the wealth 
of a country for its own ends; should benefit of clergy prevent 
the adequate establishment of the king’s justice; should the 
church freely appoint bishops and other clergy without con- 
sultation or consent of the king? It was on this latter, the 
- investiture controversy, that the main battle was immediately 
fought. The problem of property was to replace it as the chief 
issue on the eve of the Reformation. The church was not 
simply claiming independence and a superior moral position. 
It went further and held that, in view of its higher ends, the 
- ends of all Christendom, it must control the state lest the state 
create rules harmful to the earthly pursuit of heavenly ends. 
This control involved the right to release subjects from their 
allegiance to the prince, and even to encourage them to over- 
throw him should he be heretical or rebellious. Also, of course, 
the church could denounce the evil ways of princes and call 
upon them to change their policies and attitudes. 

. - The Popes of the time, and certain apologists on their behalf, 
held the state to be the church’s servant on earth, executing its 
decisions and respecting its commands. St. Bernard of Clair- 
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vaux continuously preached this doctrine, and fearlessly de- 
nounced kings and princes for their evil ways. Interdict and 
excommunication were the ultimate weapons; but Manegold of 
Lautenbach (circa 1060 — beginning of twelfth century) in 
his Ad Geberhardum Liber (1084?) supplemented these powers 
with a contractual theory of state authority, a theory implicit 
also in Aquinas, by which a king ruled through a contract with 
his people, not as an arbitrary despot without obligations. If 
he became tyrannical, he ceased to be king, having broken the 
contract; but, since the people were Christians, subject to the 
orders of the church, it was ultimately for the latter to decide 
whether the contract had been broken. Thus papal and popu- 
lar sovereignty were curiously combined, and the church in its 
struggles with the state laid the basis for .democratic theories 
which at a later date were used against itself. 

Lest this whole controversy may seem of little importance in 
terms of modern life, it is necessary to point out that, while the 
church was preventing the emergence of the criterion of purely 
secular and earthly welfare, of crass materialism without regard - 
to spiritual values, as the test of the state and was insisting that 
government was valuable only as creating conditions helpful in " 
the struggle for salvation, it was also endeavoring to preserve a 
unity that has since disappeared. That disappearance has led 
to a continuous anarchy in which the normalcy of peace has been 
at times almost forgotten. Moreover the church’s insistence 
that the state had a moral objective, even though morality was 
not conceived of purely in terms of social expediency, preserved 
and transferred to modem Europe the concept of the state as an 
ethical association and counteracted the concept of a legal im- 
perialism based purely on power. It may have made more dif- 
ficult the establishing of kingly authority, but at least it insured 
that when the nation-state did triumph, its philosophy of Real- 
politik should never go completely unchallenged. Although, 
following the Reformation, the divine right idea gained wide- - 
spread acceptance as the necessary immediate basis for a new 
order, the theory of power as a trust was at most in temporary 
abeyance. In a world become secular that theory led finally to 
doctrines of popular rights, to revolution, and to democracy. 
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John of Salisbury: Medieval Sociology 
and the Higher Law 

How this came to be is seen most readily when we examine 
the work of the theorists of papal supremacy. Perhaps the lead- 
ing political thinker of the twelfth century was John of Salis- 
bury (1115? — 1180) He was an Englishman, and his thought 
reveals the influence of peculiarly English conditions. His 
labors were, however, largely devoted to wider afiEairs of the 
church, while he had received the usual scholastic training. He 
had studied in Paris under Abdlard as well as at Chartres. 
Thereafter he spent a decade between the papal court and Can- 
terbury, where he served Archbishop Theobald. His devotion 
to the church viewpoint lost him certain offices he had held from 
Henry II, whose long quarrel with the church had already be- 
gun. After the Council of Clarendon, indeed, Salisbury found 
it advisable to leave England. He went to Rheims, and devoted 
himself to scholarly activities. Yet he was still concerned with 
English issues and church interests. He tried for the sake of 
peace to patch up the quarrel between Henry and Thomas k 
Becket, but without success. He was back in England, and 
actually in Becket’s company, when the latter was murdered 
by the king’s friends. In 1 176, however, he became Bishop of 
Chartres, a position he kept till his death four years later. 

Salisbury proved one of the leading philosophers of church 
supremacy, the more influential since, while he was a capable 
controversialist, he had a thorough understanding of the social 
realities of the time that gave weight and meaning to his abstract 
arguments. His great work, the Policraticus (i 159), the States- 
man’s Book, embodied not simply a political but also a social 
philosophy, even though his illustrations came mainly from the 
past. His prime purpose may have been to discuss the rela- 
. tions of ruler and people and to support the claims of the church 
as the highest earthly authority; yet much of the work is con- 
cerned with the best social organization for earthly welfare, and 
analyzes the practical problems of administration of the time. 
Salisbury has a keen awareness of the importance of well-being 
in our own sense of the term and a recognition that the ordinary 
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man, with a day-to-day experience that is not always comfortable, 
needs good government to improve his condition. 

Much, then, of his work is sociological in character. Yet this 
treatment emanates from Salisbury’s sense that the statesman is 
answerable for the salvation of the people under his control and 
that it is accordingly necessary for him to concern himself with 
more than the mere preservation of order. He has a responsi- - 
bility for his people, and, while that responsibility is ultimately 
concerned with their moral welfare, it expresses itself immed- 
iately in the search for positive social well-being. The church 
may care for souls, and it is no doubt the prince’s duty never so 
to act as to conflict with this highest end. Yet the task of guid- 
ing men’s souls is difficult of accomplishment when their bodies 
are totally miserable. The prince is not given authority that he 
may rule for his own ends. Nor is it enough that he should con- 
sider his work done when the policing of the land is efficient and 
opposition to him by feudal lords has been overcome. God has 
entrusted him with power that he may be the shepherd of His 
people. The ruler is subject to God and must ever keep in mind 
his stewardship; but, because the church is God’s representative 
on earth, the prince derives his authority via the church, and so 
owes to it the duty of submission. 

Authority, being given by God for a purpose, is manifestly 
subject to limitations. God does not create rulers to be tyrants 
over their subjects, nor yet to lead them into ways of un- 
righteousness. He bestows power on the ruler for the use of 
the people of the church, for the creation of a positive order 
designed to serve the ends of salvation. The king or prince, 
then, has the duty to create what we today should call a positive 
state. • This manifestly must involve the making of rules and 
regulations and the enforcement thereof. Nevertheless the 
kin g is not sovereign. His function requires that he should 
have the right to make laws, but law in this sense is not an act 
of will; and certainly the regulations so made are not simply 
what is pleasing to the prince or most suitable in terms of his 
exclusive ambitions and interests. Freedom to regulate is limit- 
ed by the obligation to apply known principles which, coming 
from God, are rules of unquestionable validity. It does not 
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justify the establishment of new norms. In any state there are 
particular circumstances, and it is manifestly impossible to cover 
these in detail by general rules. Nevertheless the general rules 
exist, and the king’s fimction is to deduce from them the appro- 
priate detailed regulation to meet the special needs of the society 
over which he is set. 

Fundamentally there is a higher law above the ruler, a law 
which embodies ultimate moral values and has as its end justice 
on earth. The prince has full authority to apply this in terms 
of the needs of his people’s situation. He has no authority what- 
soever to depart from it or to create principles of his own. . Pow- 
er is a trust, and a trust is always limited by the conditions under 
which it is created. Behind the ruler lies society, a congeries 
of individuals, organized, with a life of its own. The prince is 
the directing brain of that organization, and it is his concern to 
see that it flourishes. It can flourish only when its life is 
founded on ethical rules given and sanctioned by God. Gov- 
ernment, departing from those rules, is necessarily destructive 
of its welfare. Society is not simply an organization; it is an 
organism with all its parts integrated. The organism cannot 
live if any of its parts are ill or if any of them are destroyed. 
Above all, disease in its brain, which directs the whole, is ruinous 
to it. But the prince is the brain; and when he departs from 
justice, from the higher law, it is as though he were diseased. 

The theory of society as an organism was a novel one in Salis- 
bury’s day, at least as far as the expressed thought of the period 
was concerned, though the tacit acceptance of the idea was basic 
to medieval society. In the post-reformation world the concept 
was for a time to be lost. Sovereignty replaced higher law, 
while an analytical and mechanistic approach destroyed the sense 
of the life-and-blood integration and continuity of states. The 
conservatism of Burke ^ in the eighteenth century was to re- 
emphasize this idea; but it was finally the work of Darwin and 
the spread of the concept of evolution that were for a time to give 
a new scientific respectability to the organismic idea and to lead 
to a renewed insistence that social life was something more than 
atomic. Long before the eighteenth century, however, higher 


* See Ch. XXIV. 
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law, losing its theological and religious emphasis and content, 
was to get translated into moral law and wtis to lead, when com- 
bined with the twin doctrines of natural rights and social con- 
tract, to the concept of constitutional democratic government. 

At the time the chief inference drawn from this doctrine, 
which, if best expressed by Salisbury, was nevertheless the norm- 
al medieval doctrine of law, was that the rules made by princes 
must conform with the commands of the church. Should they 
fail to do so, or should the king use his power merely for his own 
end or become heretical, he ceased to be a king and was simply 
a tyrant. The allegiance of his subjects was then at an end and 
he could be deposed. Salisbury himself indeed goes further 
and holds that it is, not simply justifiable, but meritorious to 
assassinate such a ruler. He is one of the earliest defenders in 
post-classical times of tyrannicide, a doctrine which, although 
officially disavowed by the church, was to have considerable im- 
portance at a later date. It was taken over by the Jesuits and 
played an important part particularly in the theories of Mar- 
iana,^ while it also led to the murder of Henri IV. John of 
Salisbury himself, with a rather nice Christian conscience, quali- 
fies it in one respect; the tyrant is not to be removed by seasoning 
his food or drink with poison. For then he would be com- 
mitting suicide, which condemns one to hell rather than to 
purgatory, taking away all hope for one’s ultimate salvation. 
Even the tyrant is not to be deprived of the chance of God’s 
mercy and of everlasting life. 

It should be noted that the idea that tyrannicide was valuable 
assumed that monarchs were personally responsible for govern- 
ment, and that to get rid of a tyrant at least offered some, real 
chance of improving conditions. Today monarchs and formal 
chief executives are of less significance, while dictators, prime 
ministers, and American presidents, though often very powerful, 
are generally assumed to reflect the spirit of the times and to 
arise out of specific social conditions. They are conceived to be 
the product of social forces greater than themselves and indepen- 
dent of their lives. Hence the idea that tyrannicide would be a 
suitable method of destroying dictatorships is generally rejected 


* See Ch. XV, p. 403. 
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by responsible persons, and assassins are considered maniacs. 
Whether we have not underestimated the importance o£ indi- 
vidual rulers is, however, a moot question; while whether the 
prevalence of dictatorship may not lead to a recrudescence of 
these ideas also remains to be seen. Certainly, whatever our 
judgment of the particular act, it does seem that the assassination 
of Huey Long, if it did not destroy the organization he headed in 
Louisiana, at any rate changed its ethos. It may also be noted 
that informed commentators have questioned whether the Fas- 
cist regime in Italy could continue to function were Mussolini 
removed. 


St. Thomas Aquinas: Life and Writings 

Greatest of all the medieval philosophers was St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the angelic doctor. He was born in Cal- 
abria, and came of distinguished parents, his father being Count 
of Aquino and his mother Countess of Teano. Through them 
he was related to many of the crowned heads of Europe. At the 
age of five he went to study under the Benedictine monks at 
Monte Cassino, and when he was about ten he entered the Uni- 
versity of Naples. As a young student he seems to have been 
somewhat quiet and thoughtful, thereby leading certain fellow 
students totally to misjudge his capacities. Indeed, the story 
has it that at one time he was known as “the dumb ox.” Some 
years later he joined the Dominicans, though his family disap- 
proved and he was actually held captive in a fortress by his 
brothers for a couple of years with a view to dissuading him. 
The Order sent him to Paris, and then to Cologne, to carry on 
his studies; and he there had the good fortune to sit at the feet 
of Albertus Magnus, one of the greatest teachers and thinkers of 
the day. Before 1250, when he entered the priesthood, he had 
himself begun to teach at Cologne. In 1251 he went to Paris 
to lecture there and some years later he was teaching in Bologna. 
In 1257 he received his Doctorate in Theology. Thenceforth 
his life was devoted to writing and teaching. He died, while 
still a comparatively young man, on his way to attend a council 
summoned by Gregory X to meet at Lyons. 
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His output had, however, been tremendous. As one of the 
Hounds of the Lord, he had made it his task in life to combat 
error by working out a complete philosophical system in which 
the whole universe was shown in its relation to the Almighty, 
and in this he was extraordinarily successful. He had also 
found time to write several works of a more special character 
dealing with the particular issues of the day. Like John of Sal- 
isbury, Aquinas was concerned practically with the long-lived 
investiture controversy, though his political philosophy was ' 
much more a part of a general system than an attempt to defend 
the papal position in a specific issue. The Summa Theologica, 
in which he accomplished his tremendous and difficult task of 
showing the unity of all things in the service of a common pur- 
pose, naturally contains some political ideas. But these are in 
some sort incidental, and certainly are not, save for his discus- 
sion of the nature and kinds of law, a central part of the work. 
Unfortunately his early death prevented the completion of the 
political treatise he had planned. This work, the De Regimine 
Principum, Concerning the Rule of Princes, was probably in- 
tended, like so many other political essays, for the education of a 
prince, in this case, the ruler of Cyprus. It was completed 
through the work of one of his disciples, Ptolemy of Lucca, in 
the years following his death, while another of them, Aegidius 
Romanus, wrote a similar work further expanding Thomistic 
ideas. Political ideas were also contained in other pamphlets 
and letters which Aquinas wrote. Hence, though we lack a 
complete systematic treatise on politics by his hand, we have 
enough material to know what he thought about the state, par- 
ticularly since we have evidence that his disciples knew his ideas 
well and followed them closely. 

Aquinases Political Philosophy: 

Aristotle and Christian Ethics 

In politics, as in philosophy generally, the great influence on 
Aquinas’s thought was, of course, Aristotle, whose doctrines he 
reconciles and synthesizes with the Christian view of life. In 
so doing he introduced a new element into Christian thought, 
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even if he was at the same time bringing to its culmination in a 
system the earlier doctrine that provided the premises for papal 
supremacy. While he generally supported papal claims, though 
frequently critical of particular acts of the Pope, he nevertheless 
departed from the Augustinian view of the state as an artificial 
creation made necessary by the evil nature of man and by his 
Fall. To him the state was not a product of sin: it was rather 
the natural result of the social nature of men. This was Aris- 
totle’s teaching, and Aquinas modifies it, not in terms of origins, 
but of ends. For Aristotle the state, a natural growth, achieved 
its purpose by creating the good life, defined in secular, if ethical, 
terms; Aquinas identifies the good life with the Christian life 
and sees as the highest objective of the state the promotion of 
salvation. Thus he is able to support the church’s claims with- 
out reducing the state to a negative authority to keep order and 
to prevent men’s lusts from resulting in anarchy. 

More importantly, he is able to conceive of the state as an 
y organ of positive welfare with a mission of social service, a view 
singularly like that of the present day. The change is of basic 
importance, since, while St. Thomas no less than St. Augustine 
believed in original sin, he emphasized the concept of man as 
endowed with social potentialities and a personality to be real- 
ized rather than the idea that it was vitally necessary to limit 
his functioning lest he do irreparable harm. Instead of men 
being creatures who may not be allowed any voice in determin- 
ing their fate, since their impulses are evil, we get the concept 
of men as naturally cooperative and capable of good, so that to 
grant them power is to promote welfare, not to invite destruc- 
tion. The two concepts, ultimately incompatible, continued 
into the modem world; and the Reformation, though it had in- 
dividualistic and democratic implications, nevertheless through 
Calvin reintroduced, in a yet more rigid, and intolerable, form, 
the doctrine of depravity bom of St. Augustine. That doctrine, 
it should be noted, became the basis of a theocratic government 
in New England and it was only after a century and more that 
it was finally replaced, on the eve of the Revolution, by the dem- 
ocratic idea and the theory of man as a social animal. 


See Ch. XX. 
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This change in emphasis permeates the whole of Aquinas’s 
thought. Though his state has to function in terms of limiting 
ethical principles, he nevertheless leaves to the ruler a very con- 
siderable latitude in interpreting and applying those principles. 
This is seen clearly in his theory of law. While he insists that 
law is the command of reason, that reason must be directed to the 
common good. Further, the ruler or rulers, those responsible 
for the well-being of the community, are the promulgators 
thereof. Thus law, though derived from universal principles of 
right, depends for its effectiveness on its being published and 
enforced by a particular government of a country, and contains 
in it an element of will, on the part of the ruler, as well as of 
reason. 

In dealing with John of Salisbury we have pointed out how 
law was conceived of by him, as by most medieval men, as the 
universal principles dictated by natural reason, which came from 
God. Positive law was at most a deduction therefrom. In our 
modern world, on the other hand, law is more generally regard- 
ed as essentially positive law, what is commanded by the sov- 
ereign, and the ethical rightness of that command has nothing to 
do with its legality. Aquinas stands midway between the two 
concepts and insists that, while what we should call statute law 
is illegal when against the law of right reason and contrary to the 
well-being of a community, yet nevertheless there is a positive 
legislative function and that law is something more than the 
mere dictate of right reason. It requires also promulgation in 
specific form by the ruler and enforcement of his will. 

Aquinas does indeed divide law into several kinds. First 
comes the eternal law, which is the whole plan of the universe, 
the laws of nature as they exist in the mind of God, who Himself 
created them by an act of will. He distinguishes this law from 
divine law, which is the law laid down in the Bible, in the Old 
and New Testaments. While these two forms of law have in- 
direct social implications, they are not directly political. More 
important for our purpose is a third branch of law, natural law, 
the basic rules of good and evil which man discovers through his 
reason. As a reasonable being he shares imperfectly God's 
nature, and interprets the eternal law. But this natural law is 
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not of itself a complete and adequate code of legislation for in- 
dividual societies; and human law, the last branch of law, is the 
further application of natural law through a use of reason to 
the actual conditions of any one society. This law is not simply 
what anyone thinks good for a society, but rather what the com- 
munity as a whole, or the particular person charged with its well- 
being, decides. It does need a sanction attached to it, and this 
can only be applied by public authority. 

Moreover, the natural law itself, from which positive law is 
a deduction, is not regarded by St. Thomas Aquinas as un- 
changeable and predetermined in its content. It may be added 
to as changing conditions make new principles necessary if hu- 
man welfare is to be attained. Thus, while true positive law 
must be consonant with the principles of natural law, it may 
vary a great deal from period to period and from society to 
society. Aquinas, no less than Montesquieu later possesses a 
clear understanding of the relativity of human affairs, even 
though he also believes that all human existence has one ulti- 
mate purpose. To be true law, a statute has to be just. Yet 
law itself may create and destroy rights as circumstances change. 

From discussing law, Aquinas turns to discussing forms of 
government, and here again he follows the Aristotelian pattern. 
Perhaps the first point worthy of notice in this connection is 
that Aquinas insists that the evolution of the state does not end, 
as it had ended for the Greek philosopher, when the city-state 
is reached. He is aware of the existence of wider units, as the 
Greeks had not been, and sees clearly the emergence of the 
nation-state. But it is interesting to note that he does not con- 
ceive of the nation as an authority that swallows the lesser units. 
Rather he talks of the province made up of a federation of city- 
states that still retain some powers of their own. We may note 
that this is one of the first recognitions of the federal principle 
in political thought. The city-state, it is to be remembered, had 
continued to have a civic life within the confines of the Roman 
empire until the Middle Ages; and Aquinas may perhaps have 
desired a return to some such system. It is certain that in Italy 
the growth of independent city-states was already preparing the 


‘See Cai. XXI, pp. 589-594. 
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way for that anarchy which continued to be a characteristic fea- 
ture of Italian life right down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Not impossibly Aquinas saw the danger, and tried to 
solve it without destroying the value of civic institutions. The 
attempt was not made, and we later find Machiavelli insisting 
that only a strong hand can impose any unity in Italy.^ By his 
time, however, the habit of internecine strife had become so 
deeply ingrained that a federal idea was impracticable, while 
unfortunately no sufficiently strong person was at hand to carry 
out his own solution. 

Aquinas, like Aristotle, divides governments into monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy with their perversions. But, while 
agreeing with the latter that the worst of all governments is 
tyranny, he believes that tyranny is more likely to arise from the 
faction and disorder of democracy than from the perversion of 
kingly rule. Accordingly he on the whole favors kingship as 
the best form of goverijment, supporting it with the positive 
argument that it exhibits a more unified purpose and will than 
any other form, and therefore is best designed to preserve the 
unity of society, which, being synonymous with peace, is the 
highest social good. Here again we may perhaps note Aquinas’s 
recognition of the growing nation. His theory, while not fully 
worked out, already suggests that doctrine of monarchical 
sovereignty which is to come to fruition with Bodin.^ 

As a minor matter, it is perhaps worth remarking that Aqui- 
nas differs from John of Salisbury as to the rightness of tyranni- 
cide. This is intelligible, since his supreme objective is social 
order, and, unlike Salisbury, he believes that this is attained by 
the ruler’s positive law with a sanction attached. The argu- 
ment he employs is not uninteresting. He admits that, were a 
ruler really a tyrant, and were we certain that his slayer would 
be a good and moral man, tyrannicide might be defensible. But 
he fears that those who have grudges against kings, and are pre- 
pared to kill them in terms of such feeling, are usually wicked 
men; and that, if one admits the right to kill tyrants, there will 
be opened too wide a pathway for the assassination of good rulers 

‘See Ch. X. 

‘See Ch. XIV. 
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by those who call them tyrants from personal and wicked 
motives. 

While Aquinas believes monarchy the best form of govern- 
ment and condemns tyrannicide, he nevertheless holds that 
power is a trust, and that the people are the ultimate judges as - 
to whether the ruler abides by the terms of his trust. It may be 
generally desirable to bear with a tyrant, if he exists, for fear of 
disorder; and it is foolish, as well as evil, for the individual to 
resist him. Nevertheless he sympathizes with the view that 
magistrates are justified in leading the people against their ruler 
in such a situation. Yet there is always a danger that resistance 
may become a habit. Therefore it should take place only when 
a quite fundamental principle is involved and when the issue 
is perfectly clear. The best defense against tyranny exists, not 
in rebellion when a monarch has been created, but in seeing that 
good men are made monarchs. Aquinas believes that heredi- 
tary monarchy, if it makes the succession simple, is nevertheless 
not an ideal form, since there is no popular control over the 
monarch. Monarchs should exist by electionj' thus giving 
power to the people and leaking them the ultimate arbiters of 
their own fate. Aquinas therefore does not support the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings, but insists, not simply on 
their social duties, but on their popular origin. While he be- 
lieves that monarchy is the best form of government, Aquinas is 
nevertheless not a dogmatist. He admits that the most desirable 
form is that most suited to the time and place, and he has much 
to say in favor of Aristotle’s polity, or mixed form of govern- 
ment. In this the masses have a share, while at the same time 
ignorance does not become dominant. Everyone has a lively 
interest in government, so that a tyrant has difficulty in establish- 
ing himself. Moreover, because everyone has some share in 
government, conflicts due to exclusion from power are unlikely 
to arise. 


Aquinas's Concept of the Social Welfare State 

* 

Nor does Aquinas end his analysis with a discussion of the 
forms of government. He is no less concerned with the func- 
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tions it ought to perform, and these go far beyond the mere mak- 
ing of law. Broadly it may be said that, while the struggle for 
salvation is the final purpose of existence, Aquinas sees full well 
that the good earthly life, the social life, has a material basis, and 
that the function of the state is not confined to securing a merely 
formal order. Government has to enter the economic sphere. 

' It must control commerce and prevent unjust and excessive prof- 
its. Aquinas shares the general medieval ideas about economic 
justice, and feels that the state must enforce the just wage and 
the just price. Yet it must also positively promote the wealth 
of its people, while it has the duty to see that the poor are proper- 
ly protected and taken care of. Aquinas is perhaps the first ad- 
vocate of social legislation as a main function of the state. The 
reasons why the prince should look after the poor might seem 
peculiar to moderns, since the emphasis is on his laying up store 
in Heaven by such behavior. Yet, while the appeal was thus to 
his selfish interest, and was therefore realistic, it arose from a 
social conscience. Certainly this was a new attitude towards 
state power, and one which has been fully developed only in 
our own time. » 

Aquinas further urges that it is the duty of the king to provide 
a sound coinage for his realm and a system of weights and meas- 
ures. Today we take these things for granted. Yet the social 
importance of such principles was considerable, particularly in 
an age when debasement of the currency was usual; and a host 
of competing currencies, as well as conflicting weights and meas- 
ures, were a hindrance to the development of commerce. 
Aquinas, concerned with the preservation of Christian unity, is 
nevertheless aware of the political significance of the nation, 
and vaguely anticipates those mercantilist doctrines which were 
to be developed in the post-Renaissance world. 

As to the relation of church and state, he accepts fully the 
hierarchical viewpoint. The state is no doubt an independent 
. organization: it must nevertheless submit to the church in view 
of the church’s end. The functions of the two, however, re- 
main separate. The church is concerned with the salvation of 
the individual soul, which lies outside the sphere of the state, 
while the state is concerned with earthly welfare as a basis for 
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individual good. The state’s law is necessarily external, since 
the state can only control men’s outward behavior and their re- 
lations with one another. The ruler in making laws cannot 
deal with men’s higher ends, which are internal. Hence there 
are limits on the legislative power. 

While this argument was at the time used to exalt the church, 
in the spiritual sphere the sole responsible body, it should be 
noted that it has implications for our own day. The eagerness 
of legislators to make men good by law and to impose their own 
moral convictions often leads to forgetfulness of the limits of . 
legal action and to an attempt to control private behavior even 
when it has no obvious social implication. Aquinas, of course, 
assumed that the church, interpreter on earth of God’s will, 
was alone competent to decide what was necessary for men’s 
spiritual welfare, and so put forward the theory to justify church _ 
interf^ence with the state, when the state, by flouting divine 
law, endangered the salvation of souls. The church was to be 
able to recall the ruler to his proper duties and possessed ulti- 
mately the power of excommunication, with resultant deposi- - 
tion, as a means to enforce its rights. If the ruler or rulers, rep- 
resenting the people, have legislative authority, the Christian 
sense of right is above them. Society is ultimately theocratic • 
rather than democratic. But at a later age, with the disappear- 
ance of unity of belief and the substitution of the individual con- 
science for church authority, Aquinas’s doctrine of the limita- 
tion of efiFective law offers a basis for the theory that the state 
cannot properly command the individual in certain matters in- 
volving belief and private action. For by its nature the state 
cannot take over the functions lost by the church, and from 
Aquinas’s teaching can be inferred the whole theory of freedom * 
of conscience. 

Aquinas was concerned with demonstrating the subjection of 
all secular authority to a higher power in terms of the unity of * 
an ultimate purpose. But, while his theory was the culmina- 
tion of medieval doctrine, it came on the eve of changes that 
finally led to the breakdown of a united Christendom. Im- 
mediate purposes began to diverge, individual hopes for earthly 
success grew, and there resulted many conflicts in which the 
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ideas already developed were used for other ends. Though 
Aquinas was already aware of the growing importance of nation- 
ality, he had not recognized that it was becoming a force incom- 
patible with Christian unity. 

Yet the lasting question involved in the philosophers here 
examined is, after all, how to create authority while at the same 
time limiting its scope. The church played a vital part in social 
^ development by making men forever aware of this problem and 
by insisting that authority was essentially limited in terms of 
principles. The theory that law was simply what the prince 
willed was utterly rejected; and the Reformation, whatever its 
immediate effect, was unable to destroy this point of view. The 
concept of limitation, the idea of popular rights and the doc- 
trine of resistance to tyrants were to survive and be reinter- 
preted. At the same time the danger of anarchy from individ- 
ual and thoughtless disobedience was to be lessened by thq insist- 
ence that it was not for the masses, but for wise leaders to decide 
when the existing situation was unendurable. The doctrine of 
revolt under magistrates supported by Aquinas was to be es- 
poused not only by Catholic but by Protestant leaders.’^ 

While state absolutism might replace church supremacy, sec- 
ular authorities could not use precisely the same arguments that 
the church had employed, although princes did endeavor to pro- 
claim themselves the sole interpreters of God’s will. In the 
church itself the theories reviewed above were used in support 
of the practice of papal absolutism as the church became increas- 
ingly Italian and increasingly secular. Its permanent head, the 
Pope, combined the attributes of earthly sovereignty with claims 
of spiritual supremacy. This led to an attempt in the Conciliar 
Movement, to be dealt with later, to apply the theory of limita- 
tion to the papal power. That movement was doomed to fail- 
ure, and the Reformation took place. Immediately it resulted 
in absolutism in both church and state, but finally its result was 
limited government in the latter. The former, despite occa- 
sional attacks, has as an organization retained and strengthened 
its monarchical character, while from the standpoint of theory it 

^See, especially, Ch. XIII. 
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has been able to rely largely on the doctrines of Aquinas in sup- 
porting its authority. 


Bibliographical Note 

For a general treatment of the topics discussed in this chapter, 
Chs. VI-VIII of Dunning’s Political Theories, Ancient and Medi- 
eval are useful and sound. The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Medieval Thinkers, edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
contains essays on both John of Salisbury and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
as well as on other thinkers not treated here. R. L. Poole’s Illus- 
trations of the History of Medieval Thought, while not primarily 
devoted to political ideas, is incidentally illuminating and provides 
farther background for the ideology of the period. R. W. and A. 
J. Carlyle, Mcllwain, and Gierke (ed. Maitland) all cover the 
period, and what has been previously said as to their respective 
characters applies. 

On St. Augustine, J. N. Figgis’s The Political Aspects of St 
Augustine's ‘'City of God" is the best work for the politocal theorist. 
It analyzes the scope, theory, and influence of St. Augustine in a 
clear and forceful way, and is intelligible to the unlearned. Though 
it is not concerned primarily with political theory. The City of God 
is itself well worth reading by the student, since it helps make in- 
telligible the basis and subsequent development of Roman Catholic 
social and political philosophy. There is a translation of the most 
important parts of John of Salisbury’s Policraticus, under the title 
The Statesman's Book of John of Salisbury, done by J. Dickinson, 
who contributes a fine introduction, including a very clear discus- 
sion of Higher Law. There is a chapter, entitled “Group Life and 
the State,” in M. de Wulf’s Medieval Philosophy which contains a 
valuable account of St. Thomas Aquinas’ social philosophy. E. Gil- 
son’s St. Thomas Aquinas is a sympathetic and intelligible account, 
by a distinguished authority, of the angelic doctor. Its emphasis, 
however, is not political. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Desire for Freedom of Action for the 
Temporal Power: Imperialism and 
Nationalism 


The Change of Emphasis From the XIHth 
to the XIV th Century 

T he thflrteenth, century had seen the perfection of theories 
of papal supremacy and the apogee of papal power. The 
fourteenth century was to reveal an increasing discontent with 
the position and claims of the Pope. As the great thinkers of 
the former century were always uniformly on the side of the 
church, so those of the latter were supporters of kingly claims. 
It should not, of course, be inferred that the thirteenth century 
was devoid of theories attacking the papacy. They were, in- 
deed, numerous: but the nation and state in general had not 
grown powerful, while the empire was already a broken reed 
and, in fact, if not in theory, a local institution. The need for 
unity was still great, and there was only one conceivable source 
thereof. 

In the fourteenth century, on the other hand, the papacy itself 
appeared increasingly as a local and political institution, and the 
Babylonian Captivity at Avignon greatly decreased its prestige. 
At the same time the wealth of Europe was growing, and the 
vernacular tongues were beginning to be more widely used. 
With the development of these forces the possibility and the 
desirability of the united nation were alike gradually recognized. 
Aquinas, it is true, had perceived that national interests differed, 
but he did not infer the desirability of temporal supremacy. 
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Unity was still for him the significant end, and the papacy alone 
could secure it. It was, perhaps, only an ultimate unity, with 
differences allowed to flourish in purely temporal affairs. The 
fourteenth century, however, is already coming to abandon that 
ideal. The writers are, of course, Christian and profess them- 
selves true children of the church. Nevertheless, they increas- 
ingly conceive of that church as federal, rather than unitary, and 
are anxious rigidly to delimit its functions, that the power of 
national monarchs may be increased and may be held independ- 
ently of the church. Where necessary, they will even defy the 
Pope and suffer excommunication rather than bow to what they 
consider a perversion of Christian principles. Historically 
minded, they look back to early Christianity and insist that papal 
absolutism is based on unwarranted usurpation. Particularly, 
they object to the Italian character of the papacy. 

Dante’s Visiort of Empire 

The first theorist with whom we have to deal is indeed not a 
nationalist, but an imperialist, looking to the restoration of the 
Roman empire and obsessed with the greatness of the past. 
Dante Alighieri (1255-1321) was born in Florence, the son of 
loyal Guelf parents, at a time when the city was under Ghibel- 
line rule. Of his early life we know little, saye for his love for 
Beatrice, whose untimely death was perhaps responsible for 
some years of more or less serious dissipation, which he subse- 
quently regretted. At the same time he was devoting himself to 
the study of philosophy and literature. In 1296, however, he 
married, having entered on a political career the previous year. 
While he never held major office, he did occupy responsible posi- 
tions in the Florentine Republic; and it may have been the strug- 
gles of the city to keep its freedom despite Boniface VIII that led 
to his accepting the imperial, Ghibelline, position regardless of 
family and personal ties to the Guelfs. Moreover, that party 
split, and Dante, a member of the losing faction, was driven into 
exile, never to return. 

One must not, however, ignore the element of historical ro- 
mancing that helped form Dante’s political views. He had read 
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classical authors and had been greatly impressed by Virgil, as we 
see in the Divine Comedy. Now, the Aeneid, it is well to re- 
member, was written in praise o£ Rome’s might, and was a pane- 
gyric of Augustus, the founder of the empire. Dante looks back 
on the greatness of that empire and desires to see it revived un- 
der the aegis of Christianity. He looks back, too, to the power 
of the Christian empire of the Hohenstaufen, which had ended 
with the death of Frederick II in 1250. He conveniently for- 
gets the practical weakness of the existing empire and is unaware 
of the impossibility of restoring its pristine glory. 

Nevertheless, it is the actual misery of Italy and of the world 
that drives him to write the De Monorchia (circa 1310). Italy, 
and Florence in particular, are tom asunder by the struggles of 
Ghibelline and Guelf, the supporters of the empire and the sup- 
porters of the Pope. Both were fighting for, to him, narrow 
ends, and the product of their struggle was anarchy. If Dante 
himself sympathizes with the Ghibelline group in that he is an 
imperialist, at the same time he is aware of its shortsightedness 
and would have it devote itself to wider, nobler ends. From its 
partisan premises he erects a philosophy of universal politics. 
While he looks backward to an empire long dead, he neverthe- 
less revives an ideal of temporal unity to overcome local anarchy 
and dissension. Like most of the thinkers of his century, he de- 
sires, above all, peace. He is tired of ceaseless and pointless 
struggle that he believes is the product of papal ambition. 

What are the conditions of peace? A lasting peace can be 
based only on justice and law, on the triumph of principle in the 
temporal sphere. But justice and law necessitate government, 
which may produce order and destroy anarchy. Without gov- 
ernment the good life is impossible. Government for him is 
universal, producing a uniform order: it is not a series of local 
tyrants whose quarrels lead merely to strife. 

The church has a purely spiritual mission. The papacy has 
forgotten this, and, taking part in political struggles as a tem- 
poral power, has siinply increased disorder, while destroying that 
sense of united brotherhood which it is its duty to proclaim. 
Accordingly, the church must give up its temporal power and 
regain its prestige through an unswerving devotion to its spirit- 
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ual ends. Since unity is necessary for true peace, the sole and 
supreme temporal authority must be imperial. The empire can 
be revived and made strong if the Pope will give up to it the 
temporal power he has usurped. Nevertheless, the Pope is not 
the creator of the empire, which is justified of itself through the 
necessity of government and by its own practical administrative 
ends. The power of the empire comes direct from God, not 
mediately through the church. 

Dante thus proclaims two separate entities, each supreme in 
its particular sphere — one concerned with peace on earth, the 
other with the salvation of souls for everlasting life. That the 
papacy had already too many vested interests which it could not 
safely surrender, he does not recognize; while he fails entirely to 
see that the growth of wealth and population and the emergence 
of national consciousness make a strong empire impracticable. 
Kings had begun to taste power and lust for more. They were 
unlikely to be willing to surrender to an emperor who himself 
would be of some particular nationality. Dante’s scheme may 
have been visionary: it is, nevertheless, well to remember that 
the emergence of the nation-state, while coinciding with and 
stimulating economic growth, also produced that international 
anarchy that has been a major element in western civilization 
ever since. 


Dubois: the French Monarch as the 
Leader of Europe 

The force of that nationalism is to be seen in the theories of 
the Frenchman, Pierre Dubois (circa 1250-1312?). A Norman 
by birth, he was educated at the University of Paris, where St. 
Thomas Aquinas was numbered among his teachers. He be- 
came, however, a royal advocate in Coutances, probably his na- 
tive city, and, while he never held important royal ofiBce, he was 
doubtless trusted by the king, whose champion he always was. 
He sat, moreover, as a representative in the Estates-General on at 
least two occasions. 

Dubois starts from the same point as Dante. He is no less 
impressed than the latter with the disorder and conflict in the 
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world in which he lives, and he is possessed of an equally ardent 
desire for an everlasting peace. The means he advocates to at- 
tain it, are, nevertheless, totally different. Unlike Dante, he is a 
member, not of a city-state, but of the greatest country in Europe. 
If he can perceive anarchy, he sees no less a national unity and a 
tremendous organized force which it is his task to support and 
extend. He comes from the common people, and has attained 
his position as a crown lawyer through his own talents and the 
willingness of the king to employ them. It is not unnatural 
that he should support the one who has given him opportunity, 
the more so since his practice has brought him affluence, and he 
has property interests to protect and further. Being constantly 
immersed in practical activities, he is not given to dreaming, but 
sees clearly the emergence of a new and different world whose 
spirit he shares and whose triumph he is eager to promote. 

His life is devoted to pamphleteering and to writing briefs for 
Philip le Bel. The latter was engaged in a long struggle with 
Pope Boniface VIII. It is notable that, despite the vast power of 
the latter, Philip successfully defied him and established the in- 
dependence of the French state and the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. Dubois’s ideas, advanced on behalf of the king, are 
contained chiefly in two works, the De Abbrevatione and the 
De Recuperatione Sanctae Terrae (1306), a work curiously ded- 
icated to Edward I of England, though addressed to Philip. 
.j The immediate subjects with which he is concerned are the ex- 
tent of the Pope’s temporal power and the position of Religious 
Orders, particularly the Military Order of the Templars. The 
ideas he advances are, however, far wider in scope. Like Dante, 
he points out that the papacy, powerful and wealthy, is ever try- 
ing to increase its control in temporal affairs, while losing its 
spiritual ardor. Particularly, it tried to encroach on the tem- 
poral courts, although with the growing power of the king’s 
courts, and their increasing efficiency in the administration of 
justice, the need for the church’s justice was disappearing. 

As a crown lawyer, Dubois has a professional interest and 
resents anything that may lessen the importance and scope of 
his position. Accordingly, he argues that kings, or at least 
the French king, must resist the Pope and increase their civil 
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power. The emperor may receive his authority via the church, 
but the French monarch has power in his own right and is in no 
way indebted to the Pope, nor in need of his support. The Pope 
must give up all intention to control the king and must concern 
himself solely with his proper sphere, the promotion and pro- 
tection of faith. Nevertheless, Dubois is a Catholic, and so 
feels the necessity for showing his religious zeal, even when 
attacking the Pope; while his ideas, being subversive, must be 
disguised. He does not desire to be a martyr, nor to bring 
down upon his head excommunication. 

The project of recovering the Holy Land allows him at once 
to show his ardor for Christianity and to work for the supremacy 
of France in Europe. He suggests that Religious Orders be dis- 
solved in order that funds for such a crusade may be more easily 
forthcoming. The plunder from their dissolution would build 
up a strong nation through a strong king. This is his real objec- 
tive. He is in this respect a precursor of Henry VIII of England. 
Further, the closing of these Orders would set wealth free to 
remove poverty — ^and charitable work is, after all, to be sup- 
ported by the church. At the same time, losing its vast wealth, 
the latter would become more spiritual. Practically, such a 
use of funds would enhance, not the power of the church, but the 
prestige and popularity of the king who had encouraged such a 
reform. Moreover, the nuns, released from their retreats, 
would go forth and educate the people to the great benefit of 
the country, an idea curiously suggestive of Luther’s later attack 
on monasticism in the name of social utility.’^ 

Dubois, indeed, suggests that the Pope should give up all 
temporal power and even dares to argue that the church 
revenues should be paid by the state. Thus the church, free 
from concern for the morrow, might once more adequately ful- 
fill its function. The king would, naturally, be able to control 
it, although Dubois does not emphasize this. He who pays 
the piper calls the tune. With the powers of Pope and king in 
totally different spheres, there would be no possible cause of 
strife between them, and they could combine to produce uni- 
versal peace and to carry on a glorious and successful crusade 


^ See Ch. XI, p. 310 et seq. 
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against the infidel. Indeed, Dubois is anxious to have the Pope 
completely under the French king’s thumb, objecting that the 
papacy, being Italian, has ceased to be universal and has degen- 
erated into an organization for local intrigue. He calmly argues 
that it should cross the Alps and thereby gain increasing respect 
from the world. It is hardly necessary to comment on the actual 
effect of the Avignon Papacy in promoting such respect: rarely 
has papal prestige fallen so low. 

Dubois has a strong suspicion that the Pope may not see eye 
to eye with him in these matters. Should a Pope fail to accept 
such a position, he is manifestly prejudiced by his material in- 
terest, and become heretical. It is then the king’s task, as a 
proper Christian monarch, to defend religion. Nevertheless, 
it may seem wrong for the king to raise his hand against the 
Pope in terms of his own judgment. He must, therefore, gain 
justification and support by appealing to the body of Christian 
people, who are hurt by the Pope’s behavior. Dubois speciously 
identifies the Christian people with the Estates-General, the 
French parliament. But why should the people have any voice? 
The answer is that, since they are the parties interested in true 
'/ Christianity, the laity have the right to intervene when the Pope 
behaves improperly. Dubois is manifestly an extreme Gallican. 

When peace has been secured through such action, it is to be 
preserved by a European league, before which differences are 
brought for arbitration — ^the arbitrators being men of substance 
and learning, who will not be corruptible nor misled by weak- 
nesses. The final arbitrator, if the disputants refuse to submit 
to their decision, is to be the Pope. Since the papacy is to be 
under French control this gives ultimate power to the French 
king, who thus comes to dominate Europe. The Pope is a 
spiritual leader, interested in peace, and must excommunicate 
those who fail to obey decisions. 

While this was clearly a plot to make France the ruler of 
Europe, it was, at the same time, the first important proposal, 
based on a recognition of political realities, of international 
arbitration and the outlawry of war, anticipating a whole variety 
of works on peace. But, unlike them, it suggested an institu- 
tionalf framework for the operation of a peace system. Dubois 
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may legitimately be considered a forerunner of Woodrow Wil- 
son and the League of Nations. 

With conflicts between Pope and king thus removed and with 
peace prevailing in Europe, France may turn to internal reform 
and improvement and to the gaining of external prestige. At 
home, the king must put down competing nobles and make him- 
self the sole ruler, gaining exclusive power. He must have a 
united nation behind him, ere he sets forth to conquer the 
Mohammedans and bring them within the Christian fold. He 
must gain popularity and power by ruling for the good of the 
people, and to this end he should establish a s ound coinage, tax 
justly, and require only reasonable amounts of military service. 
It may here be repeated that the medieval silver famine had pro- 
duced a debasement of money and a confusion of competing 
currencies. Dubois clearly recognized that monopoly of the 
right to coin would greatly strengthen the king, that a sound 
currency would promote trade, and that commerce would in- 
crease the nation’s power. 

He further advocated the simplification of legal procedure, 
recognizing that a complex legal system was difficult to know and 
hard to enforce. He wants a codification of law, and in this 
respect is a precursor of the Code NapoMon. He also recog- 
nized that, apart from a simple legal system, it is necessary, if 
justice is to be secured and if the king is thereby to gain popu- 
larity, that access to the courts should be open to all. Hence, 
he argued that the expenses of litigation must be reduced. It 
may be apposite to note that today we are again struggling with 
this very problem. 

In addition, Dubois proposes a system of public education, 
which is to be exclusively in the hands of the state. It is to be a 
practical education, intended to make better citizens and a more 
prosperous realm. Dubois protests against the concept of edu- 
cation cis a purely cultural matter destined to give graces to a 
leisure class. We may here observe, first, that the lasting strug- 
gle between the Catholic Church and the nation-state has turned 
very largely around the question of who should control educa- 
tion; and, secondly, the subsequent Renaissance, while it 
stimulated humanistic studies, also fettered a later Europe with 
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an education that was the very antithesis o£ that advocated by 
Dubois. Dubois admitted to this education, to the schools, 
both men and women. He is one of the first thinkers since 
Plato to advocate the equality of the sexes; and, as we shall see, 
he believes that women can be very useful in carrying out 
national policies. 

The French king, supported by the Pope, will have undis- 
puted hegemony in Europe and will be the only possible leader 
for a crusade. He must, indeed, extend his European territory, 
that order and security in Europe may be assured while the 
combined forces of Christendom are away in Palestine. The 
French king will then set out at the head of a mighty concourse 
to recover the Holy Land, going with the blessing of the Pope. 
But, that the enterprise may have the greatest chances of success, 
that the Moslems may not be exterminated, but may be con- 
verted to Christianity, it is necessary to use other weapons than 
the sword. Accordingly, before the crusade gets under way, 
there must be sent to Palestine the most charming and intelligent 
women of France, who, by their character and abilities, will 
work on the Mohammedan and prepare him for conversion, 
while reducing his fanaticism, and hence his resistance to the 
hosts of the Lord. This was a somewhat naive idea, particularly 
since Dubois is not advocating immorality or exploitation of 
sex appeal. Whether the French women of his day had the 
graces and intellectual powers of the great mistresses of the 
salons of a later age, we do not know; although it is interesting 
to note the unusual part played in French intellectual life by 
such ladies. 

The success of the crusades is, as we might expect, not to be 
without its benefits to France. When the Holy Land is re- 
covered, there is to be set up a French empire in the East. It is, 
of course, to be Christian; but Dubois recognizes, long before 
our age, the value of religion as an excuse for imperialism. We 
may further remember that the desire for an eastern empire 
played a leading role in French politics in later centuries and 
that Napoleon himself vainly tried to realize this ambition. 

If Dubois was optimistic in expecting either the papacy or 
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the rest of Europe to submit and agree to the French claim, he 
was, nevertheless, more practically farsighted than his contem- 
poraries in his willing acceptance of the new forces that were 
to become dominant two centuries later. More than any man 
of his time, he prophesied nationalism and absolutism and 
recognized their interdependence; while in his advocacy of ar- 
bitration he foresaw the anarchy that those forces might pro- 
duce. He was a Machiavellian before Machiavelli. He was, 
however, a realistic politician, not a philosopher; and his 
thought is that of the pamphleteer rather than of the profound 
thinker. 


Marsiglio of Padua: Representation 
and Responsible Authority in 
Church and State 

Quite different in this respect is Marsiglio of Padua, who, 
while a partisan and a writer of pamphlets, is a superb and 
profound analyst. Bom at Padua in 1270, he lived a full and 
exciting life. Although he received a theological training, he 
remained a layman. He served in the army of the emperor 
and afterwards studied medicine, first at Padua and then at 
Paris, where he became rector of the university. Then from 
John XXII, Pope at Avignon, he received an appointment as 
Canon of the Church of Padua. 

Up to this point his life, if somewhat more varied than the 
usual career, brought him into no fundamental controversies. 
But Lewis of Bavaria found himself engaged in a struggle with 
John XXII, who had excommunicated him and deprived him 
of the right to administer the empire. The resulting conflict 
was a continuation of that between Philip le Bel and Boniface 
VIII, in which Dubois had been engaged. The emperor needed 
the aid of the pen in preparing a justification of his ways and 
in attacking the papacy. Marsiglio, who had just begun to study 
theology, but had already learned to despise the existing church 
order, was in sympathy with the attack, and, together with John 
of Jandun, entered the emperor’s service. The outcome of 
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their work was the Defensor Pads, brought out at Paris about 
1326. This work was an attack on the theocratic idea and 
denied the papal pretensions to control the secular order. 
Naturally its doctrines were condemned by the Pope. For the 
moment this did not harm Marsiglio, since Lewis had himself 
crowned and dethroned John XXII. But for various reasons 
the emperor abandoned his apologist when his political aims 
were attained, and Marsiglio, thus condemned by the church 
and refused support by the state, died an outcast in 1342. 

The whole situation offers an interesting analogy to the rela- 
tions of Henry VIII and Wolsey; for Lewis, like Henry later, 
quarrelled with the Pope largely over a matter of divorce, and 
Marsiglio, like Wolsey, defended his master, insisting that matri- 
monial matters rightly fell in the secular jurisdiction. Botli the 
servants were ultimately abandoned by their masters, though 
Henry, unlike Lewis, found it necessary to break with the 
papacy and establish the Church of England first. The quarrel, 
however, in both cases broadened its basis and became a strug- 
gle between two philosophies and two forces. 

Marsiglio, like Dubois, developed tlieories of nationalism 
against the papacy, though unlike Dubois, it was democratic and 
not absolutistic institutions that he desired. While his work 
was condemned in Paris and at Rome and publicly burned in 
the former city, and while it finally found its way onto the Index 
of Prohibited Books when the latter was created, the energetic 
attempts made to destroy all copies of the work were without 
success, and its ideas created a tremendous and lasting ferment. 
Marsiglio is not only a precursor of the Reformation: he goes 
further than most of the reformers in insisting on the desirability 
tof democracy both in church and in state. 

What is the thesis of the Defensor Pads} As its title suggests, 
Marsiglio is concerned above all with the securing of peace, and 
he believes that secular government is an organization to that 
. end. Scarcely less Aristotelian than Aquinas, he holds that gov- 
ernment exists among men that they may live well. What is 
the good life? It is a life in which men have leisure for the 
performance of liberal tasks, and not simply for the practical 
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objectives of Dubois. He is a passionate defender of the 
importance of culture, of the cultivation of the mind and the 
emergence of a thoughtful and educated society. Order has a 
higher end than prosperity and national greatness; and Marsiglio 
shares the Greek sense of the state as an association in and - 
through which men may realize their highest potentialities. 
Like Aquinas, and like Aristotle before him, he admits that , 
kingly rule is the best form of government. Yet he has some 
of Aquinas’s sense of relativity, as well as a real scepticism of his 
own. Hence, he does not state this idea dogmatically, but 
rather cautiously says that a monarchy may perhaps be best. 

However this may be, monarchy is not, for him, government 
independent of its subjects, pursuing its own ends. Rather, the 
monarch is a servant of the community, performing executive 
functions. It is the people who are sovereign, since govern- 
ment has as its purpose their well-being, and they alone know the 
conditions thereof and can judge whether the sovereign is ade- 
quately promoting it. The ruler has his power because he is 
chosen by the people, and he must never forget his dependence. 
If he fails to carry out their will, he is to, be deposed. Law pro- 
ceeds, not from him, but from the people, and his function is 
simply to interpret it. The sovereignty of legal principle, the 
concept of a higher law which John of Salisbury had earlier pro- 
claimed, is here connected with the consent of a sovereign 
people. It is this connection that provided the foundation for 
democracy at a later date. At the same time, the state is clearly 
divorced from the church and becomes purely secular and 
national. 

Law is legislation, based on principle, and arising from con- 
sent: the prince is necessary because laws must be enforced, 
must have an effective earthly sanction attached to them. Mar- 
siglio thus specifically separates the making and the application 
of law, recognizing that the two are distinct, and that different 
institutions are desirable for performing the functions involved 
in each. He emphasizes the folly of making laws which in their 
nature cannot be enforced. He realizes full well that laws t&2t 
are not the product of principle or experience are unnecessai^ 
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encumbrances and diminish respect for authority. It is note- 
worthy that, although this doctrine has been stressed again and 
again in recent American life, legislators have not hitherto 
learned this obvious lesson. While the prince is the executive 
for the people, he must act through officers, and Marsiglio insists 
on the importance of an administrative hierarchy for this pur- 
pose. But that hierarchy consists of responsible officers, not of 
persons with arbitrary powers, and the people remain the sole 
source of authority. 

Nor is Marsiglio content to forge a democratic basis for the 
state alone. The church is also to be organized on a popular 
foundation, and Marsiglio appeals to early Christian history to 
show that the church means neither the buildings used for wor- 
ship nor yet the officiating clergy. It is the whole congregation 
of the faithful, and the church hierarchy, like the civil adminis- 
tration, is a purely executive body. Certainly Marsiglio is op- 
posed to all pretentions to papal absolutism. The church 
government is to be through a federal council, a council of repre- 
sentatives of the clergy of different nations elected by them and 
acting for their people. Democracy in the church may not be 
direct: those ordained are by their ordination the representa- 
tives of the congregation. This theory is based on the study 
of the federal nature of the early church and is an attempt to 
return thereto — its motivation being a sense of nationalism, a 
recognition that different peoples and different problems and in- 
terests must be taken into account in laying down general church 
policies. 

While the clergy are endowed with powers in terms of their 
office as representatives of the people, they are in no sense 
superior to the prince nor independent of his jurisdiction. In 
spiritual matters they may, indeed, have considerable freedom. 
Yet even here their rights are not unlimited, since there is a 
twilight zone where questions contain both temporal and spiri- 
tual elements. Moreover, if their spiritual tasks may transcend 
state boundaries, they are persons living within the national 
territory, functioning within a special state, so that the prince, 
representing the people, is concerned with their election and 
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the use of their funds. In temporal matters they, like all other 
persons, are citizens, and hence subjects of the prince, who alone 
has the right to govern. Thus we have a church that is a limited 
monarchy, with real power in the hands of an aristocracy and 
with ultimate dependence on the whole community; while in 
temporal affairs that community, as a body of citizens, has exclu- 
sive power through its executive. 

It is further interesting to observe that Marsiglio protests 
against the papal claim to a right to pardon sins, that claim which 
at a later date was to provoke Luther’s indignation and to end 
in the Reformation. Marsiglio argues that God alone can par- 
don men, since pardon is given only where there is genuine and 
sincere repentance, a matter necessarily beyond the knowledge of 
clergy or Pope. Thus, the Pope is treated as a person rather 
than an institution, and his personal fallibility is assumed to 
enter into all his works. The idea of a special gift from God, 
illuminating him when he acts officially, is denied by implica- 
tion, as is also his claim to be the direct representative of God 
on earth. 

Marsiglio had visited the Pope at Avignon, and may well have 
gained scepticism from that encounter; while it is not unlikely 
that his realization that the papacy at the time was a puppet of 
the French king may have stimulated his feeling of nationality 
and led to his championing federalism. In any case, he was, 
as we have suggested, a somewhat sceptical person. He denies 
the right to pardon: he insists no less vehemently on the wrong 
of persecution. Toleration is necessary, and it is for God alone 
to deal with heretics. Whether opinion is erroneous may not 
be known to mere mortals. It is an unwise and unjust arro- 
gance to assume that one has the exclusive possession of truth. 
Unfortunately, in the subsequent struggles for power and pres- 
tige, this wisdom was forgotten. After the Reformation particu- 
larly, passions were inflamed, and the moderate Erasmus, who, 
save in the matter of courage, somewhat resembled Marsiglio, 
was unable to make any impression. It was only when the vast 
cost of strife showed that intolerence was ruinous that those in 
power began to admit their limitations. 
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William of Occam: Limitation of all Earthly 
Authority j Spiritual and Temporal 

Marsiglio’s viewpoint was shared to some extent by William 
o£ Occam. But, whereas Marsiglio was not primarily a theo- 
logian, William of Occam, though he took part in the con- 
troversies of his time, was above all a scholastic philosopher. 
Bom about 1280, he went to Oxford and is said to have been 
taught by Duns Scotus. He became a Franciscan, and then 
went to Paris, where once again he had the same teacher. There 
he himself began to teach and to write works of a typically 
scholastic character. After a short period, however, he gave up 
teaching and entered into the political issues of his time on the 
imperial side, producing several livres de circonstance of consid- 
erable importance. For out purposes, the most important of 
these are the Octo Quaestiones and the Dialogus. Perhaps 
owing to his training, he remained more moderate in his view- 
point than Marsiglio, though this moderation may in part be 
the result of a yet greater degree of scepticism. In any case, 
as a result thereof he was able to live a quiet and respectable 
life and to avoid condemnation. He died at Munich in 1349. 

Marsiglio had denied the infallibility of the Church. Wil- 
~ liam of Occam realizes that neither church nor state is infallible 
or necessarily right. Hence neither should possess absolute 
powers; and each should be constituted a check on the other. 
Each is supreme in its own sphere — one temporal, the other 
spiritual. These spheres are coterminous; but at the same time 
they are separate. Nevertheless Occam sees what some of his 
contemporaries did not duly stress, that it is impossible com- 
^ pletely to separate t-he two, since they interact and affect one 
another. If they deal with different aspects of life, they never- 
theless have the same people for their subjects. Occam thus 
- notes the possible conflict of allegiance that may arise, a con- 
flict that has been a cause, not simply of struggles between 
church and state, but of great perturbation of conscience to in- 
dividuals who were sincerely religious but at the same time were 
anxious to perform their functions as good citizens. Occam 
simplifies his problems somewhat by arguing that the church is 
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not simply a priestly organization, but the whole body of Chris- 
tians, including equally both men and women. In this respect - 
he goes somewhat further than Marsiglio, while the implicit 
democracy of the attitude of both, a concept developed later in 
the Conciliar Movement,’^ is perfectly obvious. 

Like Marsiglio, Occam argues that in matters of faith there 
is no certain and sure judgment. Hence, the Pope alone has 
not the requisite infallibility to make decisions which will afEect 
the whole church. Nevertheless, Occam is aware of the possi- 
bilities of heresy, and of the resultant disintegration if it is 
allowed to flourish; for heresy is destructive and may ruin the • 
safety of Christians. Certainly all views are not equally justi- 
fied, and some must be suppressed. While Occam would limit 
papal power, he still shares the medieval view of the desirability 
of a united Christian world. One cannot assume that one 
authority rather than another is correct, but their conflicts must 
be solved lest the whole be harmed. 

The difficulty is, however, to find a certain and impartial 
judge, and this is a problem with which Occam does not ade- 
quately deal. With papal supremacy there would at least be 
a certain and final authority. Unfortunately, thinking people 
were beginning to feel that it was a partial and prejudiced 
authority, and that unity might be bought at too high a price. 
To destroy that authority and still ask for unity was impractical; 
and Occam only creates new difliculties by insisting, perhaps 
quite correctly, that heresy may occur in the Pope no less than - 
in the civil ruler. If the Pope becomes heretical, an emperor • 
may use force to depose him; while if the emperor becomes 
heretical, the Pope may indirectly remove him by releasing his 
subjects from the duty of obedience. T^Jbe Pope, of course, 
must never use force. 

With the spread of scepticism later, this limitation meant that 
the king had a differential advantage, since the threat of physical 
force became more powerful than the fear of eternal damnation. 
Immediately, Occam seemingly enhances the possibilities of con- 
flict, since both parties could claim they were right and indulge 
in unnecessary warfare, accompanied by a relentless stream of 

* See the following dbapter. 
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propaganda. Occam, of course, was by implication democratic, 
since he transferred the power of judgment from the leaders to 
the mass of believers. Unfortunately, there was no guarantee 
that they would all have the same sympathies. Practically, the 
citizens of each state would go their own way, and the ideal of 
unity would be permanently destroyed. 

It was, indeed, nationalism rather than democracy that was 
Occam’s chief concern. His central aim is to set the state free 
from the church so that, endowed with an ecjual power, it may 
breathe and grow. This is shown quite clearly in his insistence 
that all disputes of a genuinely temporal character should be 
decided by the king’s law courts, using force, no matter who the 
offender might be. As an Englishman he protests, as had 
others before him, against the benefit of clergy, which should 
most certainly be removed. Any rogue who could mumble a 
Latin prayer might lay claim to that right, and was usually sup- 
ported by the church, which unwittingly gave protection to 
rebels, robbers, and murderers. For, while the masses were 
still uneducated, in the course of time more and more persons 
gained some slight degree of learning. 

Yet, while Occam reflected the growing nationalism of his 
day, he was at the same time a scholastic. He shares many of 
the views of Aquinas and Salisbury. He rejects any absolute 
authority in terms of the higher law, to which all persons on 
earth, whatever their position 4nd function, are subject. Law 
has its source immediately or ultimately in God, and no law 
directly contrary to God’s command can impose obligation. 
Nevertheless the law of God as such is only part of higher law; 
and, from the point of view of social-political matters, natural 
law is even more significant. Any human law conflicting there- 
with is unjust. 

In this connection it is well to remember that natural law 
was regarded at the time as genuinely binding law and not 
simply as a series of moral precepts. Hence Occam argues that, 
'when its commands are clear, men may disobey laws promul- 
gated by earthly authorities manifestly in contradiction of it. 
For they are ultra vires, no law at all. The right to disobey 
- earthly legislation is carefully hedged: Occam was well aware 
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of the dangers to social well-being from thoughtless and selfish 
strife. Yet the limits on the powers that be are real, and men 
are not left to patient submission nor deprived of the claim to 
self-help when their well-being, spiritual or temporal, is funda- 
mentally threatened. 

Moreover, Occam subsumes under the higher law, as part of 
the law of nature, the ius gentium, which is for him those rules 
generally accepted and obeyed among men, subject to change 
by the consent of the latter under changing circumstances. The 
measure of the validity of such rules is the general good of the 
community. These rules are necessary through men’s sin, their 
imperfection, but they are a means to their better life as social 
animals. They arise from the mores of the community, not 
from the will of a legislator, and are indeed a limitation on the 
latter. Thus, apart from the law of God and the more imiversal 
natural law, authority is limited by those rules which prevail in 
a community and are sanctioned as convenient usages for pro- 
moting its well-being. This ius gentium, created by men, is 
essentially custom. Unlike the other parts of higher law, it 
may, since it results from man’s imperfection and does not em- 
body absolute good, be departed from by rulers, but only when 
well-being and order make such departure necessary— when, that 
is to say, Ae departure is for the very purpose for which the law 
itself exists. 

For Occam, the ius gentium contains the principle of consent: 
earthly government depends for its validity on the consent of the 
governed. Kings and emperprs hold their power by election of 
the commimities over which they are to exercise authority. Yet 
Occam, like Rousseau later,^ perceives the difiiculty of ascertain- 
ing consent. Unlike the latter, he avoids identifying it, even 
for the most practical reasons, with the majority. Majorities 
may indeed decide questions when decision is urgent, but the 
fact of such decision does not debar the minority from pro- 
testing and even, if the decision conflicts with more fundamental 
law, resisting or disobeying. Majorities, like kings and Popes, 
lack any absolute authority. Occam, while feeling that just 
earthly laws require the consent of the governed, is aware, as 


»SeeCh.XXn. 
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many modern democrats are not, that this doctrine may readily 
be made the basis of a new tyranny. Indeed, even the com- 
munity as a whole may not change the existing organization of 
temporal governments to which it has previously consented, lest 
order be endangered and injustice done. Once consent to 
specific forms has been given, those entrusted with rule must be 
respected and accepted while they perform their function. 
This does not involve an unbreakable contract; or rather it 
rests on the idea that both parties have contractual obligations, 
and neither may deny these without cause given. Indeed, the 
theory contains something of the Benthamite idea of respect for 
established expectations, though both ruler and ruled have 
these, and they concern government generally, and not simply 
property rights.^ 

Occam’s theory is in a sense one of checks and balances. The 
different parts of society all have rights and obligations, and each 
checks and limits the others. The test of excess of powers is, 
however, not the decisions of a court interpreting a man-made 
constitution with provisions defining more or less clearly the 
sphere of each part. Nor is might right, in the sense that the 
claims of king, majority, or community are functions of their 
effective powers at the moment. Each, rather, is subject to the 
higher law, embodying the principles of justice and morality, 
but viewed as positive law prevailing on earth. 

Wyclif: Theological Radicalism with 
Social Implications 

Somewhat different from the preceding thinkers was Wyclif. 
While the former had wanted certain minor reforms in the 
church itself, they had on the whole defended its essential doc- 
trine, at least as far as religion was concerned. At most it was 
their object to decrease the political power of the church. 
Wyclif goes further, and suggests the necessity for doctrinal 
reform. Nevertheless, he is in many ways still a medieval 

‘Bentham emphasizes the importance from the point of view of social order 
of not upsetting established property expectations, since changes therein would 
make impossible the rational calculation of self-interest on which he believes 
society ought to rely. The subject will be taken up in a subsequent volume. 
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thinker, and his feudal doctrine is a restatement of the essen- 
tials of the higher law idea. While he becomes the grandfather 
of a revolution, he does so, like many another revolutionist, 
malgri lui. He is driven to his position by the very sincerity 
of his belief. His predecessors were no doubt good Christians; 
but they were thoroughly aware of the church as an institution, 
and it was to the purification of that institution that their 
thought was devoted. Perhaps the greater radicalism of Wyclif 
was in part due to his belonging to a somewhat later period than 
the preceding thinkers, to a recognition of the failure of their 
efEorts, and to the experience of the miseries of a prostituted and 
powerless papacy. 

Wyclif was born in 1324, though little is known of his early 
life, and even his career at Oxford must be in part conjectural, 
since others of the same name were at that time in residence. 
But he seems to have been at one time Master of Balliol College, 
a position he resigned on being appointed to a Living. Later 
he took his doctorate in theology and then entered public 
afEairs. 

His theories at first proved useful to the government, which 
supported him against Rome. The latter condemned him, not 
only for his denial of papal claims, but for his attack on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. The state naturally was not 
perturbed by the latter; but the radical interpretation by com- 
mon men of his ideas led to a resistance to its own authority in 
the Peasants’ Revolt. This lost Wyclif a good deal of his popu- 
larity, and he was condemned both by Oxford and by the 
government. He denied that he had intended the implications 
of his ideas, and retired to his church at Lutterworth, where 
he remained till his death in 1384. Even his death, however, 
did not content the church; and the Council of Constance had 
his remains exhumed and cast to the winds in 1428. But his 
ideas were not so easily disposed of, and the condemnation 
of the Hussite movement in Bohemia, which grew out of his doc- 
trine, only hastened the Reformation. 

Wyclif is little concerned with the preservation of the church 
hierarchy, being rather overwhelmed by his personal aware- 
ness of the immediacy of God. His religion is individual, and 
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through it he provides the foundation for social individualism 
as against the medieval obsession with unity and the corporate 
character of society with its careful gradations. Wyclif is 
essentially a scholar, and his theories are first advanced while 
he is a professor at Oxford. Certainly he does not set out 
to lead a revolt of the masses. He is popularly known as a 
social and religious radical only because humble men misunder- 
stood his philosophy and naively interpreted it as an invitation 
to rebel against economic and governmental injustice. They 
thus lost Wyclif the support of the political powers of England 
in his struggle for church reform. Yet men like John Ball and 
Jack Cade undoubtedly thought that they were supporting his 
ideas, while the whole Lollard movement stemmed from his 
teachings. This latter movement was repressed, although Lol- 
lardry continued in the wilder parts of England for some 
centuries. 

What was Wyclif in fact trying to do? Like other con- 
temporary reformers, he desired a return to the primitive 
conditions of Christian belief; but, unlike them, he realized that 
to gain a pure church it was necessary not simply to reform the 
hierarchy, but to remove all that body of irrelevant doctrine 
which it had in the course of centuries established. Shocked 
at the Avignon Papacy, and aware that even previously the 
church had been growing corrupt and incapable either of 
accepting criticism or of reforming, he puts forward a defense 
of individual spirituality against the forms of church authority 
and organization. 

At the same time the Black Death had halved the population 
of Europe, making necessary less stratified institutions and a 
wider freedom. Only a national authority, present in each 
land, could produce order and safely bring about the birth* of 
that new society which the Plague had made inevitable. Wyclif 
recognizes that struggles between the papacy and the state as 
to the origins and sources of their respective power have become 
archaic and irrelevant. Accordingly he searches for a new basis 
for each, expressing his views in the works De Dominio Divino 
and De Civili Dominio. 

What theory will make possible and justify the necessary 
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changes, political and spiritual? Wyclif believes that the con- 
cept of feudalism can be used for his ends. This may seem 
curious, since in England, at least, the feudal world was already 
in decay, owing to a shortage of population and the need for a 
different scheme of agriculture if prosperity was to be restored. 
Wyclif’s feudalism, however, is not primarily intended as a 
description or ideal of economic and political organization: he 
uses the feudal concept only as a convenient analogy. Anxious 
to change the church and free the state, he makes God the 
supreme and direct overlord over both. All authority of every 
kind comes directly from God, and to Him Pope and king 
alike owe reverence, since He is their acknowledged superior. 
Both hold their power directly from Him. As in feudal theory, 
power is a trust: hence both are responsible to Him. Thus the 
problem of the source of authority is simply solved: power on 
earth, whether spiritual or temporal, is never ultimate. In this 
at least, despite differences in methods of analysis, Wyclif and 
Occam are at one. 

Yet this alone is not enough for Wyclif’s purpos^. From his 
premise it would have been simple to develop a philosophy of 
Divine Right, with kings responsible to God alone. Neverthe- 
less the celebrated doctrine of lordship is not initially a theory 
locating authority in specific individuals. All power on earth 
comes from God, and authority is a habit of the reasonable 
nature that controls and has in its possession all things. The 
perfectly good and reasonable nature is possessed only by God, 
who is therefore omnipotent. But, insofar as mere humans 
possess this reasonable nature, they have lordship, holding their 
authority from God the Overlord. 

What is the conclusion of this? It is simply that everyone in 
grace, all good, reasonable men, possess all things. But there 
are many righteous men. As a result, each of them has every- 
thing; and this must mean that all things are held in common. 
Thus, earthly society is a communism of the good. It is easy 
to see that in troubled times, when large portions of the popula- 
tion were in poverty, those who were aware of their sufferings 
but lacked philosophy would take this doctrine and, making the 
convenient assumption that they were in grace, would interpret 
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it as an attack on property and a justification of a common shar- 
ing of wealth, thus becoming rebellious against their temporal 
masters. 

Yet Wyclif’s intention was the very antithesis of this. He 
may have been anxious to overthrow the church hierarchy on 
behalf of the individual soul; and his doctrine oT lordship cer- 
tainly allowed him to make the church the community of all 
good men, with each of them having a direct, and not an 
indirect, relation with the Almighty. This individualism was, 
however, aristocratic, in that it divided the few in grace from 
the many sinners. It constituted a clear link between St. 
Augustine and Calvin.^ 

Nevertheless there were manifest inconsistencies in his theo- 
ries. For how could one hold, at one and the same time, that 
existing rulers had their power from God and that all the 
righteous shared all things in common, unless one denied right- 
eousness to any save the king, which would hardly have helped 
Wyclif? Moreover, he was anxious to preserve the existing civil 
arrangements. He realized, as did Luther at a later date, that 
to argue for order and obedience to civil authority would bring 
him the support of the political powers in attacking the 
authority of the church. Accordingly, he was driven to insist 
that the possession of all things is internal, and not material, and 
that those in grace have all things only in the sense that they 
are spiritually free. Like the earlier philosophers of the church 
under the empire, he made equality internal; although he 
limited it, as they had not done, to the group in grace, whose 
character is known to God. Outwardly, they must accept their 
immediate overlord and obey. For, if the highest lordship is a 
sharing of the godly nature, God is also the source of all things 
and confers outward lordship. In His desire for an orderly uni- 
verse He creates civil institutions, which are a necessary, if an 
inferior, form of lordship; and, since the ruler holds by God’s 
will, it is the duty of the righteous, the servants of God, to respect 
that will and not to revolt. 

The forms of government change with the changing times. 
What is the best? Ideally, of course, it is the rule of those in 

' Cp. Gh. VII, p. 334, and Ch. XII, p. aoi et seq. 
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grace; and curiously, from Old Testament analogies, Wyclif 
translates this as the aristocratic rule of judges. Yet at the same 
time he is infinitely impressed by the corruption of the majority 
of men and by the dangers of disorder arising therefrom. 
Under such circumstances a single ruler, a king, is best, since 
he most readily exercises authority and preserves order; while 
he can keep those not in grace in proper subjection through the 
employment of a unified force. As a defender of kingship on 
the ground that it is less subject than other forms of government 
to a dissipation of authority, Wyclif anticipates Bodin and 
Hobbes.^ Nevertheless, the ruler does not hold power abso- 
lutely, but is a vassal of God. He must, therefore, be in grace, 
and he has duties to God. This might seem to justify revolt 
and disobedience, if the ruler became tyrannical or if he did 
not produce a good earthly society. Yet it is only in the spiri- 
tual sphere that Wyclif draws this conclusion, holding that a 
Pope’s authority may be ignored if he falls from grace; and that 
the whole papacy may be dissolved if a succession of Popes prove 
incompetent and corrupt. As regards the civil ruler, Wyclif 
states that God is his sole judge, since it is of God that the king 
holds his feudal fief. If God permits a ruler, that is His will; 
and, however bad the ruler may be, subjects have a strict duty of 
obedience. Otherwise, fighting God, they lose grace. Here 
once more he insists that it is the interior worth of the individual 
that is important, not his outward position. 

The contrast between Wyclif s treatment of Pope and king 
shows clearly the basic nationalism of his outlook and his deep 
concern with temporal order, although it is well to remember 
that his different treatment of the Pope is necessary if he is to 
establish the right of direct and free individual communication 
with God. The Pope, who can observe only externals, camnot 
be the final judge of righteousness, since only God is aware of 
a man’s inner thought. But the king, concerned simply with 
outward behavior, may legitimately judge a man. Neverthe- 
less, Wyclif holds that the individual has not himself the certainty 
necessary to judge his fellows, including his rulers, even in terms 
of earthly performances. Therefore, the subject must obey. 


‘See Chs. XIV and XVm. 
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But, arguing that even the humble may have grace, he is able 
to urge the poor to endure in the hope of a final and ever- 
lasting joy. 

Beyond all this, Wyclif insists that the spiritual and temporal 
spheres, carefully separated, alike have their place in the hier- 
archy leading to God. The ofiicers of both achieve lordship 
by service, by the proper performance of their functions, ac- 
cording to their places in the hierarchy. This is likewise true 
of the ordinary individual. Lordship comes, not from a wish 
to rise in society, nor yet from one’s existing position therein, 
but from a proper performance of the duties of one’s station. 
This, be it noted, accords with the whole practice of the Middle 
Ages. Society then was at once functional and static in its 
institutional setup. Once more it is significant that Wyclif 
is defending a system whose very existence the new forces, of 
which he was fully aware, were already destroying. 

As a final word, it is clear that Wyclif is a forerunner of the 
Reformation. Like Luther, he stresses the value of the 
individual soul, and, like Luther too, he teaches the obedience 
of subjects. On the continent his ideas were to be repeated by 
Huss in Bohemia. Here they were to attain a more immediate 
practical success and to gain some concessions from the church. 
But the Conciliar Movement, working for moderate reform 
within the church, was to denounce Hussites, thereby destroying 
its own chances of success through a loss of popular support, and 
at the same time destroying the Hussites themselves through 
bitter persecution. It was, however, the failure of the Con- 
ciliar Movement, with which we shall deal hereafter, that made 
the Reformation inevitable. 

Bibliographical Note 

The general works to which reference was made in the notes at 
the ends of the last two chapters are likewise of relevance to this 
period. On Dante, J. J. Rolbiecki’s The Political Philosophy of 
Dante Alighieri is the most thorough treatment as far as political 
ideas are concerned. On Dubois, there is an excellent essay by 
Eileen Power in F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some Great Medieval Thinkers. C. W. Previti-Orton’s edition of 
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The Defensor Pads of Marsilius of Padua contains a short, concise, 
and valuable introduction that presents the argument of that work 
in a systematic way. On Occam, there is a very interesting article by 
Max A. Shepard, entitled ^‘William of Occam and The Higher Law/' 
in The American Political Science Review, December 1932 and Feb- 
ruary 1933. Of Wyclif there is a thorough and absorbing account in 
H. B. Workman's John Wyclif; A Study of the Medieval English 
Church, It is, however, in two volumes, and it moreover assumes 
considerable knowledge of the general history of the period. A 
brief, but lucid, account of Wydifs doctrine of lordship is con- 
tained in R. L. Poole's Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought, Chapter X. Interesting material on this general period 
may also be found in J. N. Figgis’s The Divine Right of Kings, 
Chapters III-IV. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Conciliar Movement: Church 
Constitutionalism and the Ideal 
of Harmony 


D uring the fourteenth century, we saw in the last 
chapter, scholastic philosophers had shown a growing 
awareness of the new forces created by the gradual emer- 
gence of the nation-state and the partial breakdown of the 
feudal system. The more moderate among them had been 
chiefly concerned with reinterpreting the essential Christian doc- 
trines with regard to the position of temporal authority in terms 
*'of these changing conditions. Men like Wyclif, however, 
represented a more extreme position that was probably in 
the last analysis irreconcilable with the interests of hierarchy 
and the fundamental premises of the main line of Catholic 
philosophy; and, t^s has been pointed out, the development 
of his ideas by Huss in Bohemia led to a popular and radical 
heresy which grievously troubled the church and was 
prophetic of the subsequent Lutheran Reformation. 

While the fourteenth century thinkers were largely con- 
cerned with reinterpreting doctrines in a new manner, they 
were not unaware of the need for institutional reform within 
the church itself. That organization might profess to 
embody and explain fundamental truths concerning the 
nature of the universe and the duty of man, but its indi- 
vidual members were not able to avoid the influence of the 
political, social, and economic arrangements of the world 
in which they fulfilled their functions. As early as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the question of reform had 

aS4 
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had to be raised. Then, however, the abuses had been 
particular and limited, while the Popes were at once strong 
and respected. During the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, the great Avealth of Italy and the. 
particular importance of the papacy as a political power in 
Italian affairs led, not simply to abuses in the lower ranks, 
but to an infection of the papacy and the papal court them- 
selves. The growing desire of the Holy See for wealth in 
order that it might pursue its own ambitions more effectively 
was displeasing equally to those who believed in the practice 
of apostolic poverty and to secular powers finding new needs 
and uses for tlieir own resources. The occurrence of the 
Great Schism and the indignity of the Babylonian Captivity 
did nothing to lessen criticism of the church, while it was 
pregnant with danger since men could hardly escape facing 
the question whether an organization manifestly disunited 
could in fact represent the unity of infallible truth. Cer- 
tainly, if the Schism continued, the unity of Christendom 
would sooner or later be past saving. 

<1 

The Occasion and Purposes of 
the Conciliar Movement 

At the beginnning of the fifteenth century it did not seem 
entirely impossible that moderate doctrines such as those 
propounded by Marsiglio and William of Occam might prevail 
and that the church would reform itself from within. If this 
failed, the alternative was disintegration with the growth of a 
greater or smaller number of sects of different sizes and in vari- 
ous localities. Such a development would mean the end even 
of formal unity at a time when conflicts arising out of changing 
conditions made some unifying force peculiarly desirable. We 
who live in a world where the results of the Reformation are 
mken for granted, and in a country largely tmder the influence 
of the Protestant tradition that equates the Reformation with 
the freeing of the individual, are generally inclined to regard 
the breakdown that occurred as something desirable and pro- 
gressive. Yet it should be noted that within medieval Christi- 
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anity there was considerable scope for differences of attitude and 
temperament, even granted that authority set limits to devia- 
tion, while the existence of some unifying authority at least 
restrained the extravagances of power politics. We can perhaps 
gather some sense of the problem as it must have appeared to 
sincere churchmen if we consider the current fear and disgust 
at the breakdown of the League of Nations and the threat of 
the use of unbridled force occurring therewith. Yet the 
League, unlike the church, has had but a short history, and has 
never, in law or in fact, possessed full compulsive power over its 
members. 

The Conciliar Movement was an attempt, led by church 
statesmen, philosophers, and the representatives of princes, to 
restore the unity of Christendom, lest anarchy supervene. Its 
prime purpose, therefore, was to heal the schism itself. It was, 
however, clear to most of those concerned that the mere ending 
of schism and the recognition and establishment of one Pope 
would of itself produce no lasting harmony unless reforms were 
at the same time secured. Here two problems were peculiarly 
important: first, if suspicion and criticism were not to continue, 
the papal finances had to be put on a sound footing, with proper 
* accounting and some method of assuring that the monies collect- 
ed would be used for legitimate church purposes. 

Secondly, however, the fact that a schism had occurred sug- 
gested that it was not entirely impossible that similar difiBculties 
might arise in the future, or, more generally, that the incumbent 
of the office of Pope might become heretical or might by his be- 
havior horrify Christendom and, provoking criticism, thereby 
give aid and comfort to those who from selfish ambition might 
find it desirable to exploit abuses. Hence there was some need 
‘ to find an organization within the church that might in times 
of emergency temporarily take over his authority. This seemed 
an appropriate function for ofiicial councils representing the 
major interests in the church. The councils were, therefore, 
concerned not only with solving an immediate situation but with 
making themselves a regular branch of the church machinery 
with specific constitutional rights and duties. The church 
could be permanently saved by the creation of a new authority 
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which would make papal authority less significant. Ultimate 
legislative power was to rest with the councils and the pope was 
to become a constitutional monarch. This whole idea, it 
should be noted, was intended as a return to practices o£ the 
earlier church and a reversal of the policy of papal aggrandize- 
ment so successfully achieved through the work of Innocent III 
and Boniface VIII. 

The first council, that of Pisa, held in 1409, had little op- 
portunity to carry out this program. Those who gathered there 
hoped that they could decide who was the real Pope and, by 
putting their prestige behind him, destroy the pretensions of 
the other claimant. Unfortunately, however, they could not 
agree to support either of the existing claimants. Accordingly, 
they chose a new Pope, presumably hoping that his election 
would cause the Pope at Rome and the Pope at Avignon to 
withdraw. Both these last unfortunately possessed consider- 
able power and numbers of supporters, so that the net result of 
the council was to make confusion worse confounded by increas- 
ing the number of contestants. This scarcely heightened the 
prestige of the church, though it did make it even more imper- 
ative to do something about the situation, and revealed clearly - 
that a general overhauling of church institutions was in order. 
Moreover, if the Council of Pisa was a failure, it none the less 
saw the theory of constitutionalism in the church advanced. 
Pierre d'Ailly (1350-1420) there put forward the idea, first 
proposed by him, that the council was superior to the Pope. In 
this he was supported by John Gerson (i 363 "i 429 )» disciple, 
who in 1395 had become Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
T his doctrine was to be taken up again at the Council of Con- - 
stance (1414-1418), of whiclJ Gerson was the chief theorist, and 
was to reappear, after Gerson’s death, in a more radical form at 
the Council of Basle. 

Very different in temper and composition was the Council of 
Constance, whose deliberations were to continue for a period 
of over four years. Almost all the powers of Europe, temporal 
and spiritual, were there represented. Not only were the great 
churchmen and scholars present: the humbler clergy also had 
their spokesmen. The princes of Europe, if they had not come 
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themselves, had sent persons empowered to speak for them. 
The delegates gathered with the determination to deal with 
schism. In this they succeeded through the very prestige and 
power that the unity of such diverse groups expressed. In other 
matters, however, a similar unity did not prevail, and the con- 
flicts of opinion between the different factions represented in so 
unwieldy a body hampered rather than aided efforts at reform. 

One other issue, it is true, was urgent, and there was con- 
siderable agreement as to its proper solution. The Hussites 
had to be suppressed. Huss himself was invited to attend the 
Council to explain his position and came under a guarantee of 
safe conduct. Unfortunately, the safe conduct was not ob- 
served. He was indicted, tried for three heresies, and put to 
death. This not only angered the people of Bohemia but also 
alienated considerable popular support for the Council from 
whose deliberations much had been hoped. It is, indeed, prob- 
able that the Conciliar Movement failed largely because it 
ceased to represent popular feeing: the church hierarchy and 
the Catholic princes gained an immediate triumph, but the final 
price was the Reformation. While Huss’s trial was probably 
itself fair, granted the law of the time, and while Huss may him- 
self have been uncompromising, the fact that he was seized and 
brought to trial at all was both a breach of faith and poor di- 
plomacy. The individual might be exterminated, but his death 
offered no answer to the grievances that he had expressed. 

The Church as Constitutional and Federal 

The Council did, however, have certain achievements to its 
credit, at least on paper. A decree of 1414 maintained that a 
council created in proper form to represent the church held its 
power immediately of Christ. Consequently, it could claim 
obedience of all cliurch ranks, including even the Pope. This 
decree, passed in the first flush of the Council’s power, was the 
^••most radical of all conciliar pronouncements, for it made the 
council sovereign and reduced the Pope to the position of an 
agent and a figurehead. The most celebrated decree was, how- 
■<- ever, the Decree Frequens of 1417, calling for regular meetings 
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of councils. This ensured continuity of supervision over papal 
policy, and legislative action, which the Pope would have to ex- 
ecute, whenever necessary. It thus amplified and implemented 
the previous decree. Unfortunately, the whole scheme was - 
poorly devised for efficient action. A small council, analogous 
to the Council of the League of Nations of today, might have met 
sufficiently frequently and might have embodied a degree of 
unity adequate to restrain and direct papal activity. Since - 
means of communication were poor, a larger group, analogous to _ 
the League Assembly, could not meet often enough to be either 
an effective legislature or a body to which the executive had to 
render accounts of his administration. Moreover, the diverse 
interests in the council made it possible for the Pope to play one 
faction off against another so that the council was rendered im- 
potent and he alone embodied any unity of action or continuity 
of policy. It was the old Roman policy divide et impera, 
“divide and rule,” which had not lost its effectiveness. The re- 
sult was ultramontanism, the concentration of power and author- 
ity in the Pope beyond the Alps. 

The Conciliar Movement did not, however, die at Constamce. 
Indeed, while the councils immediately following accomplished 
little of political significance, the Coxmcil of Basle, begun in 
1431 and dragged out till 1448, seemed for a time likely to suc- 
ceed in achieving the conciliar principle of constitutional mon- *' 
archy. Like the Council of Constance, it included represent- 
atives of many ranks, and after considerable discussion it adopt- 
ed a form of procedure that was fairly democratic and popular. - 
More than the preceding councils, it represented consciousness 
of nationality. Like them, however, its aim was the preserva- 
tion of religious unity. To reconcile these two forces it en- * 
deavored to work out, a federal scheme for the church. Its ideal 
was, therefore, harmony, the reconciling of differences arising 
out of national feeling, rather than a rigid and superimposed 
unity. 

In the beginning the Council of Basle was dominated by a 
conciliatory and moderate temper, despite the radicalism po- 
tential in its democratic method. This was largely due to the 
influence of the chief statesman of the whole movement. Card- 
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inal Giuliano Cesarini, himself an aristocrat, but capable of un- 
derstanding the needs of the situation and anxious not to let the 
effort to preserve unity fail. In this he was ably supported by 
Nicholas of Cusa, the chief philosopher of the movement. Un- 
happily, the Pope was not willing to purchase unity at the price 
of a diminution of his own power, and his skill in intrigue was 
sufficient to set the more radical members of the council against 
Cesarini. The final break came when the French, Gallican and 
radical, became aligned against the Italians, conservative and 
ultramontane; and Cesarini, as well as Nicholas of Cusa, threw 
in his lot with the latter. 

It is quite possible to explain the failure of the whole move- 
ment in terms of a moderation that too readily became conserv- 
ative. Indeed, the French themselves were radical only in the 
sense that they were anxious to strengthen the power of their 
own king at the expense of Pope. The Italian group was con- 
servative because the great offices of the church and vast influ- 
ence in church affairs had become in the preceding decades more 
and more an Italian prerogative. They were concerned with 
securing reforms insofar as these were necessary to their own posi- 
tion and in order to avert an immediate break. They were un- 
willing to pursue a really generous policy that might challenge 
their own power. Nor were the great non-Italian churchmen 
anxious to lessen their authority by sharing power with the lower 
ranks of the hierarchy, even though they were eager to increase 
their prestige at the expense of Rome. It was, unfortunately, 
the aristocratic churchmen who on the whole dominated the 
movement by their position and influence, if not by their votes. 
Their excessive caution meant inadequate concessions to pop- 
ular discontent, and when the movement disintegrated, the Itali- 
an clergy perceived that their interests lay with the Pope. Per- 
haps they also realized that, granted such conflicting interests, 
the latter was the only available source of unity. 

With the possible exception of Cesarini, then, the Conciliar 
Movement produced no great statesmen. Even he, anxious as 
he was for a sensible solution acceptable to all parties, was not 
an inspiring person capable of bending his fellows to his will by 
the magnetism of his personality. Nor was the movement more 
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fortunate in its theorists, none of whom gave emotional appeal 
to their ideas. They were academic gentlemen, university pro- 
fessors, whose intelligence was greater than their power. Some 
of them, indeed, held important offices within the church, but 
none of them was a leader. They were sincere, moderate lib- 
erals, steeped in the traditions of the church, anxious for purity • 
and nobility in its behavior, but essentially cautious. They 
were aware of the dangers of destroying a great institution by 
rash changes within: they were perhaps not sufficiently cognizant 
of the dangers from without if reform were unduly timid. 
They were, moreover, historically minded. They wanted to 
return to the methods of church government of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, not to create completely new institu- 
tions. The reformation they would bring about was one de- 
signed to achieve institutional purity, not to free the individual 
from dependence on the hierarchy nor to open the road for 
curiosity. 

What was the general philosophy of this movement? First of 
all, the church, which had hitherto been considered, at least by 
its own officials, as an institution difiEering completely from all 
others, was now treated as a political society, presenting prob- 
lems not essentially unlike those of the state and requiring a 
government suited to contemporary conditions, though at the 
same time reconcilable with past tradition. This was, after all, 
a vital change, since, if it did not proclaim freedom for individu- 
al judgment, it did nevertheless imply that a properly qualified 
group of aristocrats might examine into matters hitherto beyond 
question. 

Secondly, the movement, in suggesting how the church ought 
to be governed, broadened the basis on which the latter’s power 
rested through the advocacy of a mixed or limited monarchy. 
The Pope was to be on the one hand the recipient of reverence 
and on the other the permanent executive. No longer, how- 
ever, was he to be an autocrat. His power was a trust held for 
the whole body of the church and he was accoimtable for its 
proper exercise. He could not of his own authority lay down 
new principles, nor impose doctrines and rules arbitrarily. 

The councils were to constitute the legislative branch of the 
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church, which was a constitutional body. They were to be 
held regularly, were to discuss church problems, and were to de- 
cide by vote on future policies. The Pope, the executive, was 
responsible for the carrying out of their will. More than this, 
the Pope himself was not a person above all men, save in the 
sense that he gained authority in the performance of his duties. 
Instead of being God’s sole representative on earth, he was, like 
all others, subject to natural law, the higher law, which God 
made and by which all His people must abide. That law taught 
that men were equal, and it was for the Pope to recognize that 
in God’s sight he was no greater than the least person who pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. If he became tyrannical, it was just- 
ifiable to resist him, however unwilling Christians might be to 
do so because of their desire for the unity and good reputation 
of the church. 


Gerson: Cautious Constitutionalism; 
the Church a Mixed Government 

This doctrine was stated above all by Gerson, who qualified 
his position in all directions. He was seemingly a very mod- 
erate and cautious reformer. If he recognized the abuses in tire 
church at the time, he nevertheless feared innovation beyond 
what was absolutely necessary. The schism had to be healed, 
and this might necessitate strong action by the council. At the 
same time, however, reverence for the papacy was of prime im- 
portance. Whether Gerson’s caution arose from his recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of his position as Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, or whether he was fundamentally timid by 
nature, it is, of course, impossible to say. Nevertheless it is 
clear that whenever he made a strong statement from the point 
of view of the conciliarists, he accompanied it with another 
showing deference towards papal claims. Thus in 1409, in 
connection with the Council of Pisa, he wrote his De Auferibil- 
itate Papae, arguing that it was justifiable to dethrone srhisniatir 
Popes. This argument was accompanied by a recognition of 
the divine basis of the papacy and an insistence that the office 
of Pope was sacred. 
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It was, however, in connection with the Council of Constance 
that he fully developed his doctrine of the nature and constitu- 
tion of the church in the De Potestate Ecclesiastica et Origine 
Juris (circa 1417). In that work he made a clear distinction 
between the office of Pope and the person of the temporary in- 
cumbent of that office. The latter might err, but this did not 
affect the divine nature of the position he held. Gerson, of 
course, argued in this way to justify a necessary interference with 
claimants at the time. If the prestige of the Holy See were to 
be maintained, it was vital for high churchmen to show that their 
proposed behavior, which might to many seem impious, was 
really not so. Certainly they as a group wished to disassociate 
themselves from any radical attack on the head of the hierarchy 
in which they occupied important positions. It is, perhaps, 
noteworthy that this same argument has subsequently been used 
both in church and state for precisely opposite reasons. Claims 
have been put forward for respect for an office that the sins of 
the particular holder thereof might be hidden or tolerated. 

More important, perhaps, was Gerson’s theory as to the gen- 
eral nature of church government. An Aristotelian, he urged 
that the church be treated as a mixed government with mon- 
archical, aristocratic, and democratic elements. He did not, 
however, believe that the church consisted of the whole body of 
believers. It was rather the whole body of the clergy who con- 
stituted the democratic element, with the council as the aristo- 
cratic part. This council had to possess the power to limit the 
Pope when necessary, and in time of emergency it was supreme. 
Yet the monarch of the church, the Pope, could be resisted only 
from what Gerson called “pious necessity,” that is, if it was clear- 
ly in the interests of the whole institution to do so. 

At one point, indeed, Gerson showed what was for him un- 
usual radicalism. He held that if the Pope departed from nat- 
ural law or failed to carry out the functions of his office, the king, 
the head of the temporal power, might call a council for the pur- 
pose of deposing him. Thus he gave recognition to the neces- 
sity for national elements in the church, and admitted the claim 
of temporal authorities, if not to a voice in making church 
policy, then at least to protest when the spiritual power failed 
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to fulfill its duties, with whose performance the laity, as repre- 
sented by temporal government, was concerned. 

The monarch, it is true, could only summon a council, which 
itself had final authority. He had somewhat the same rights as 
a member of the League of Nations of today: the latter may de- 
mand a Council meeting in case of threat of disturbance to world 
peace. The king might not of himself proceed against the 
Pope: while Gerson realized the importance of national ele- 
ments, he still desired unity of action and advocated what was 
essentially international government. The woes of the papacy 
were, we must remember, largely the result of interference and 
opposition by individual rulers on their own authority. A 
Christian king, Gerson saw, was properly concerned with the 
preservation of Christianity in terms of his responsibility for the 
well-being of his subjects. But it was not for him to judge 
whether that well-being was genuinely endangered by papal ac- 
tion: disorder could too easily follow from his prejudiced self- 
interest. Gerson carefully avoids any glorification of temporal 
power. Indeed, he specifically rejects the idea of sovereignty. 
Just as the church is to be a mixed government, so is the state. 
The ideal is a strong monarchy, subject to religion and reason, 
and requiring the cooperation of the three estates, especially the 
nobles. The latter performed functions within the state sim- 
ilar to those performed by the council in the church: they were 
a constitutional check against arbitrary absolutism. 

This whole theory is interesting for two reasons. First, it 
proclaims that, if the church is not the same in character as the 
state, it must nevertheless be governed on similar principles, 
must be treated for purposes of order and decision as if it were 
a state. Secondly, it is recognized that national elements have 
a legitimate part in church organization, even though the es- 
sential object is to preserve Christian unity. Gerson seemingly 
believed that representatives of the different churches in differ- 
ent countries, by meeting together and frankly discussing their 
problems, would through their common Christianity find a path 
to solutions that would preserve the essential oneness of the 
church. 
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Nicholas of Cusa: the Ideal of 
Harmony Rather than Unity 

It was, however, Nicholas of Cusa who most thoroughly 
formulated the conciliar philosophy at the time of the Council 
of Basle. He was a German, bom at Cues on the Moselle about 
1400. He studied at the University of Heidelberg and then 
took his degree as Doctor of Canon Law at Padua, where he was 
a pupil of Cesarini. His public career began in 1431 with the 
Council of Basle. Thereafter he was continuously in church 
politics, travelling around Europe on papal missions and even 
going as far abroad as Constantinople. Before the Council of 
Basle ended, he, together with his old teacher, went over to the 
side of Eugenius IV. He subsequently became a cardinal, per- 
haps as a reward for his support of papal claims. His whole 
career, while distinguished, was not unduly eventful. His tmi- 
form objective seems to have been the preservation of the unity 
of Christendom and the bolstering of the power of the church. 
While he started an ardent conciliarist and ended up a thorough- 
going supporter of the Pope, the change may well have been due 
to his recognition of the impotence of the council and his fear 
of the results of a spectacle of continuous strife. He died as he 
had lived, while engaged in church service, being stricken at 
Todi in Umbria when on his way to help the Genoese crusaders. 

His reputation survived almost entirely as a result of his 
formulation of a program and philosophy for < 5 ie conciliar 
group. This is contained in the De Concordantia Catholica. 
The principles there proclaimed are not basically different from 
those of Gerson, though the emphasis is distinctly more radical 
and democratic. Perhaps this is because the intervening years 
had produced a situation where more thoroughgoing reform 
was necessary if the church were to be preserved, while the coun- 
cil, not having to devote its time to the ending of schism, could 
give itself over entirely to a consideration of constitutional 
planning. 

Nicholas of Cusa was above all concerned with the creation of 
a harmonious universe. The world, he held, must necessarily 
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be conceived as an organic whole, since it was God’s creation. 
Yet unity had disappeared and the diverse usages and outlooks of 
different lands could not be ignored. However, if parts of the 
universe were dissimilar and possessed independence as political 
units, they were still parts of a whole, an unbreakable chain of 
interdependent and connected units. They must, therefore, be 
harmonized, must be bound together for the higher purposes of 
the whole. Each may possess interests of its own, but there is 
a higher interest shared in common: an organism cannot sur- 
vive and be healthy unless its parts are coordinated and directed. 

Such an argument clearly posed the question of how to create 
the necessary government. Nicholas argued that both church 
and state are made up of various organs and that each organ has 
its appropriate functions and duties. The same principles could 
therefore be applied to both political and ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, and he urged that both alike should be ruled by a rep- 
resentative council. This was in essence federalism, since the 
different units to be represented were national units. For the 
good of Christendom he desired international government as 
the final authority in both church and state. 

Why should the council possess authority? Nicholas an- 
swered that it should do so just because the delegates represent- 
ed the different units involved and its decisions therefore em- 
bodied their consent. Consent, to him, was the only basis of 
valid law. This was manifestly a democratic idea, at least by 
implication, and its democracy is more obvious when we add 
that he insisted on the need for consent because authority de- 
rived from the whole people. Men were by nature free and 
equal: they were not to be governed arbitrarily without their 
agreement. Government was, indeed, necessary for harmony 
and order; but kings and bishops were simply those chosen to 
administer for the populace and to carry out its will. Holding 
power on such a basis, they were subject to law, not above it. 
The whole organization of society along these lines was in the 
last analysis a means to carry out the divine will, since men were 
created by God and shared in His divine nature. 

If Nicholas of Cusa was thus a forerunner of the democratic 
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theories of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he was also 
a defender of the independence of the secular power. That pow- 
er had to be independent because its functions were independ- 
ent. It was no less necessary than the church, and in the last 
analysis had the same purposes. On the other hand, it had dif- 
ferent immediate tasks. It was a separate and distinct organiza- 
tion, but its authority was, like the church’s, popular. It had an 
equal right to its powers, and was not to be controlled by the 
church through any claim on the part of the latter to superiority. 

In one sense we may perhaps say that, though Nicholas of 
Cusa’s democratic and secular concepts were later to be realized, 
his greatness rests above all on his advocacy of a scheme of gov- 
ernment that has hitherto failed. It was his recognition of the 
need for an authority above the individual nation, an authority 
working through a federal organization and with constitutional 
limitations, that most reveals his wisdom. If he saw that the 
force of nationalism could not be denied, he also realized full 
well the dangers contained in it. He desired peace and order 
rather than anarchy. Yet it was anarchy that was to follow the 
failure of the Conciliar Movement, the triumph of the Reforma- 
tion, and the use of religion as a tool of the state. 

In the following century a despairing Grotius^ was to see as 
the highest practical ideal the limitation of the savagery of war. 
In the eighteenth century, it is true, rationalists were to hold the 
impossible hope of a cosmopolitan order. Today we have in 
our disillusion become more modest, returning to Nicholas’s 
view that the reality of differences must be recognized, while we 
are eagerly seeking some means to harmonize them. Unfortu- 
nately, the breakdown of any concept of tmity since his day and 
the growth of the sovereign state have made the likelihood of 
success for such a movement very slight. If the Reformation in 
theory emphasized the right of individual judgment and ulti- 
mately aided the coming of democracy, it nevertheless destroyed, 
perhaps forever, the likelihood of an effective institutional rec- 
ognition of human interdependence and created new excuses 
for man’s inhumanity to man. 


‘ See Ch. XVI. pp. 4.sc)-4!|0. 
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Aeneas Sylvius: Authority Limited by Contract 

The last thinker with whom we are here concerned is Aeneas 
Sylvius (1405-1464) who afterwards became Pope Pius 11 . He 
came to the support of the movement when finally convinced 
that there was no other choice. His approach was a historical 
one, as is suggested by the title of his work, Tractatus de Ortu et 
Autoritate Imperii Romani, A Treatise on the Origin and Au- 
thority of the Roman Power. He started indeed with a consid- 
eration of the state of nature. Men fell and were expelled from 
Paradise, and in the state of nature they lived in essentially mean 
conditions, no different from those of the beasts. They came, 
however, to see that their way of life was unpleasant and that it 
was desirable to live in an organized society. Accordingly, they 
created a political organization by an act of will. Aeneas Syl- 
vius here suggests the idea of a social contract, which was to be 
a basic concept of subsequent centuries. Like Hobbes’s com- 
pact later, it is a means to escape a miserable state of nature, but 
the theory differs from Hobbes’s in that the state created is one 
in which men enjoy rights.^ It was only when their rights were 
attacked by persons with force at their command that kings were 
created as recipients of public authority for the protection of the 
people. The important point is, however, that kings do owe 
their authority to the people; hence when they become tyranni- 
cal they may be deposed. Aeneas Sylvius applied the same rea- 
soning to the papacy, which he likewise rested on a democratic 
foundation. His originality consisted in his use of the contract 
idea in a somewhat novel manner. For the rest he differed little 
in his conclusions from Nicholas of Cusa, though he failed to 
develop any theory of international relations, or indeed to con- 
front the problem. 


The Failure of the Conciliar Movement 
and Its Consequences 

Unfortunately from the point of view of immediate peace, 
the Qjnciliar Movement did fail. We have already suggested 

* See Ch. XVin, pp. 488-500. 
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certain reasons for this. The interests of the most important 
churchmerf were on the whole opposed to it. There was a lack 
of any genuine political leadership in the movement, particular- 
ly when they deserted it. There was no dominant personality 
capable of enforcing agreement between the different groups 
represented in the council or of persuading them to abandon 
their particular viewpoints. Yet, if the failure of leadership 
produced the immediate breakdown of the experiment, the 
force of the papacy was in the long run more important. A 
council might be an appropriate device for healing an existing 
schism: a series of councils was hardly suited to the task of regu- 
lar government. The tradition of papal authority had become 
well established. When the Popes once more became Italian, 
they found that they had their own interests to protect: limita- 
tion by councils was at once a nuisance and a danger. Moreover, 
being permanent executives and on the spot, they had a great 
advantage as against the councils. The latter were divided, the 
Pope was one. The councils met periodically, the Pope was 
always on the job. The councils might lay down rules, but an 
executive always exercises discretionary authority in applying 
them. Unless it is possible continuously to supervise his work, 
he must be granted considerable leeway. Constant familiarity 
with day-to-day activities of the institution for which he acts 
gives him a differential advantage in terms of knowledge. This 
inevitably leads to a deference to his views by those not so well 
informed. If in addition he is himself concerned with the af- 
fairs of a particular nation and has personal ambitions, he can 
readily use the power so obtained for his own ends. The result 
of all this, as far as the Conciliar Movement is concerned, was 
that, if the Pope failed immediately to regain his old prestige, 
he nevertheless effectively destroyed the movement to limit him 
or to reform church institutions. 

With the birth of the Renaissance the Popes became more and 
more obviously potent and wealthy Italian princes, concerned 
with secular power and family intrigue. Thus, while they de- 
feated the Conciliar Movement, they also failed to clean house 
for themselves. It was this failure that produced the Reforma- 
tion. Only when the Reformation had been successful over a 
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wide area did the church recognize that it had to reform if it 
were to hope to save what was left and to make any significant 
effort to regain what was lost. That reformation, the Counter- 
Reformation, was led by the Jesuits and laid down its policy at 
the Council of Trent. While it resulted in higher moral stand- 
ards and an increased concern for spiritual ends, it also led 
to complete papal sovereignty and extreme ultramontanism. 
Hence, a social movement that aimed at constitutionalism and 
democracy had as its final outcome a new and increased absolut- 
ism and the development of what was in essence, despite nominal 
disavowals, the doctrine of the divine right of popes. The Ref- 
ormation, looking for political support to princes, produced a 
parallel doctrine of the divine right of kings and the absolutism 
of nation-states.^ 

One immediate result the Conciliar Movement did indeed 
have. Its insistence that the church was, from the point of view 
of organization, simply one power among others, rather than an 
institution sui generis, was accepted very widely, the acceptance 
being hastened by the behavior of the papacy itself. Yet the 
long-term consequences of the movement were somewhat dif- 
ferent. The doctrine of constitutionalism, advanced first in 
relation to the church, was soon applied to the state. ’ The tri- 
umph of the papacy was indeed permanent; and today it has still 
avoided any constitutional limitation and has condemned the 
democratic concept as applied to itself. It is subject solely to 
the law of God, of which it is earthly interpreter. Those who 
have at various times suggested any reform similar to that of the 
conciliarists have normally been suppressed and have certainly 
brought down its wrath upon their heads. In the state the 
doctrine of constitutionalism never lapsed, but rather grew in 
strength from century to century rmtil democracy had become 
the practice or the accepted aspiration of western peoples. 
Only in the post-war world has the contrary tendency had any 
general success with the growth of doctrines of irresponsible 
power subject neither to popular control nor to any moral prin- 
ciple such as the higher law under which the papacy, however un- 
limited in earthly terms, has continued to function. 

‘For the Coonter-R^rmadon, see cai. XV; for the Refonnadon, CSis. XI-XIII. 
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Bibliographical Note 

The material on the Conciliar Movement in English, and suit- 
able for undergraduate use, is limited. Chapter X of Dunning’s 
Political Theories^ Ancient and Medieval gives a clear and straight- 
forward account of it. Lecture II in J. N. Figgis’s From Gerson to 
Grotius is at once profound and provocative. The whole work, 
indeed, is of first-rate value for a study of the subject matter of this 
and the succeeding chapters. It is, however, brief, and is an inter- 
pretation addressed to scholars rather than a simple analysis of in- 
dividual thinkers or a strictly chronological account. Perhaps the 
best introduction for the student is E. F. Jacob’s essay on Nicholas 
of Cusa in F. J. C. Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Thinkers of The Renaissance and the Reformation, 



CHAPTER X 


Machiavelli: Realistic Temporal Politics 
and the Ideal of Tlational Unity 


Machiavelli’ s Life and Political Experience 

N ICCOLO machiavelli was born in Florence in 1469 
and lived till 1527. His whole life was connected with the 
city of his birth and with its fortunes, emotionally even when 
not practically. Though he has been called the first Italian, this 
must not disguise from us the fact that he had a prior patriotism 
towards Florence. And if in some ways his ideas are much more 
those of a citizen of a city-state than of a greater nation, it is be- 
cause, despite his rational vision, he is himself conditioned by 
the circumstances of place and time. 

He came of a good, but not distinguished, Florentine family; 
and his lack of aristocratic birth was a permanent handicap to 
his achieving really first-rate political office or distinction. In 
Florence at this time, as in the whole of Italy, one either had to 
be bom of the nobility (though the regularity of one’s birth was 
a minor matter) or to have the adventurous power of leadership 
and rise as one of the condottieri. 

When Machiavelli came to manhood, Florence was republi- 
can; that is to say, it was governed by a fairly small aristocracy 
with some popular support, though factions were by no means 
absent. Citizenship itself was, as in the Greek city-states, some- 
what narrowly confined, and large numbers of the inhabitants 
were without political power or rights. MachiaveEi’s family 
and friends had sufficient influence to get him an a dminis trative 
position in the city service. In the course of time he attained a 
post of responsibility and of some real power, though the civil 
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service of that day did not, as today, have any great voice in mak- 
ing policy. Affairs were, after all, much simpler and those to 
be considered were less numerous, so that the political heads 
were able to exercise a far more detailed and thorough control 
than would now be possible. 

As Secretary of the Council of Ten, however, Machiavelli was 
in touch with the center of power, since it was that council which 
really decided on the direction of Florentine affairs. Machi- 
avelli was both competent and energetic and, unlike so many of 
his contemporaries, he did not consider his position simply a 
locus for intrigue and a starting-point for his personal aggran- 
dizement. He did have convictions as to what was the proper 
policy for his city and was not uncritical of his superiors. It 
was his desire to be consulted, to use the analytical acumen he 
knew he possessed for the enrichment and guidance of others, 
who had the power to effectuate his policies and further the 
views and aims for which he stood. 

His office was important, from our point of view, not because 
of what Machiavelli did with it, but because it gave him an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to watch the iimer workings of the 
politics of the day and to gain an insight into the operations of 
human motives as exemplified by the ruling group. Moreover, 
while he> never achieved a higher position, he was on occasion 
sent on diplomatic missions both within Italy and to France. 
In the course of his duties he also visited Switzerland, whose 
military arrangements he greatly admired. Thence he gained, 
or at least strengthened, his belief in the value of a citizen army. 
Though the Swiss were the great mercenaries of Europe, they 
were at home the loyal defenders of their own republican in- 
stitutions. 

The missions on which Machiavelli was sent w’ere, however, 
for purposes of observation, to collect information for his super- 
iors: they were not the more important tasks of conducting 
negotiations and concluding alliances. It has frequently been 
stated that those undertakings were something less than suited to 
the magnitude of Machiavelli’s gifts. Yet even his own accounts 
surest that his tiue talents were those of the observer and that, 
despite his reputation for cunning, he would have proved of but 
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little value to his city in intrigue with the guileful and perfidious 
persons whom he encountered. This seems the more likely 
when we realize that he readily indulged in hero worship and 
was facilely seduced by the charm and vigor of great men of ac- 
tion, even while intellectually not unaware of their designs. 
This is clear above all in his attitude towards Cesare Borgia. 
He met that unscrupulous and talented adventurer but once, 
was deceived by him, succumbed to his personality, and wor- 
shipped his memory ever thereafter, making him the model for 
The Prince. 

For us these missions are important in that, first, they taught 
him the value and possibilities of genuine leadership, and, sec- 
ondly, they suggested to him the techniques it must employ. 
He also became aware of the dangers of foreign alliance and of 
the Italian readiness to encourage alien troops to cross the Alps. 
One may also venture to suggest that his idea of the value of a 
united nation was based on some observation of what was even 
then occurring in France, whither one such mission took him. 
Certainly it was the fear of foreign domination and the sense of 
anarchy in Italy, overrun with ruling families and condottieri 
and kept in perpetual ferment by a political and temporal 
papacy, that proved to be the touchstones of his thought. He 
came rapidly to recognize the value, and indeed the necessity, of 
tmion in Italy, were the prosperity and power of its various units 
not to be lost. He saw, too, that a powerful and determined 
government, whatever its character, was the only means whereby 
this end might be achieved. 

Such a government could scarcely succeed without a strong 
and loyal army. Mercenaries, on whom the prosperous city- 
states normally relied for their defense, were neither well-dis- 
ciplined fighters nor reliable employees. The people of Italy 
must therefore be taught to fight for their own cause, not to de- 
pend on others for the defense of their property and persons. 
Machiavelli tried to impress these views on the governors of 
Florence and proposed the creation of a citizen militia and the 
erection of suitable defenses. His ideas were seemingly accept- 
ed; but long before his plans were brought to complete realiza- 
tion they were abandoned on the ground of lack of funds. 
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Had Machiavelli continued in public life, we might, despite 
the rarity of the purely administrative type in those days, have 
known little of him, save through the chance perception of his 
ability by some scholar studying the detailed history of the day 
and being struck by the lucidity of his reports. Indeed, his 
feme might well have rested on his attempt to create a citizen 
militia in the place of mercenaries, an idea that soon became 
anachronistic, until in a later century vast masses of male citizens 
were drafted for the purposes of wholesale slaughter. 

Happily, from our point of view again, the republic of Flor- 
ence was overthrown and the Medici returned as the rulers and 
patrons of the city. With a lack of confidence in human integ- 
rity, not perhaps unreasonable in that time, however unwar- 
ranted in this particular instance, they refused to continue the 
eager Machiavelli, high official of their predecessors, in his of- 
fice. Indeed, they were so ungrateful for his services to the re- 
public that, with a callousness which in that day was perhaps an 
unusual mercy (though it may also have been a measure of 
Machiavelli’s unimportance and powerlessness) they threw him 
into prison for a short time and had him perfunctorily tortured. 

He was then allowed to retire to a small village outside the 
city, where he lived outwardly a peaceful and bucolic existence 
and devoted himself to family affairs and family life, enlivened, 
but not endangered, by occasional, and for the age moderate, 
indiscretions. His days passed peacefully with gardening, read- 
ing, and participating in taproom discussion with the rusticl^ 
with whom he was soon on good terms. 

It was in this period of retirement that he wrote the work on 
which his feme depends, namely. The Prince. He also began 
that History of Florence which finally brought him a morsel of 
comfort and some slight patronage, though no genuine public 
position, from the Medici. During the same period, with the 
typical versatility of the Renaissance man, he composed a few 
plays, at least one of which, Mandragola, is by no means inferior 
work and can be read even today with pleasure. It was a period 
of digestion and expression, to which alone we owe his import- 
ant reflections on the science he had in happier days practiced, 
in however humble a capacity. 
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It is his behavior in this period that has brought upon him 
severe criticism as a time-server and sycophant, in that he so 
humbly petitioned for recognition from those whom he might, 
as a courageous man, have been expected to scorn. Yet the 
very persistence of his efforts robs the accusation of some of its 
sting. It might have been politic for one who had offended un- 
wittingly, and been spared, td make a few formal protestations 
of loyalty and devotion. Yet such a one would scarcely have 
persisted in view of coldness and indifference. One can hardly 
help feeling that Machiavelli’s statement that he was interested 
in wider matters of national well-being and desired an opportun- 
ity to serve and advise, with a hope of realizing his ideal, was not 
insincere, however optimistic. 

Nor can he justly be accused of being one who was personally 
unhappy when absent from the inner circle or deprived of the 
joys of city life. All the evidence is that, after a period of mal- 
adjustment, he became reconciled to, and even enjoyed, his 
simple life. It may, of course, be true that his concern for the 
state was simply a rationalization of the desire to be active as an 
adviser and administrator and that his reconciliation to his lot 
was but a proud pretence of readjustment or an intermittent 
case of sour grapes. That he believed that he could give valu- 
able advice is true: he was not inhibited by undue modesty, real 
or false. Letters to friends may portray a lazy, restful idyll, but 
he followed political events with care and was not averse to dis- 
creet, and even importunate, wire-pulling. This, however, was 
based on no courtier’s desire to be in intimate contact with the 
great, though he was not entirely averse to basking in reflected 
glory, nor yet on that petty and curious ambition, frequently 
found in men with a capacity for greater things, to be able to in- 
form a host of less fortunately situated admirers and friends of the 
latest political doings, actually or supposedly secret. He felt 
that the land he loved had fallen upon evil days; that a fate yet 
more dire threatened;, and that he, and perhaps he alone, held the 
key to its salvation. This may have been extreme conceit. Yet 
artists sought and demanded patronage that they might express 
their genius for the delectation of a few: was it then not justifi- 
able for an artist in politics to ask at least as much with a view 
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to the salvation, not simply of a city, but of a whole country? 
As he watched incompetence and shortsightedness missing op- 
portunity after opportunity and bringing disaster after disaster, 
Machiavelli was plunged in atrabilious gloom. He foresaw in- 
evitable doom, with decades, if not centuries, of suffering for 
the land he loved. History was seemingly to confirm his diag- 
nosis. Whether his cure would have worked, had it been tried, 
is, of course, a very different question. Machiavelli was a closet 
Bismarck who did not find his emperor, or, perhaps more near- 
ly, a House without his Wilson. He was, at least, spared the 
disappointment of ultimate rejection by his leader, as also the 
saddening discovery that his hero possessed feet of day. 

Leadership: the Means to Create a Nation 

Machiavelli’s tragedy consisted in his capacity to see at once 
the virtues and potentialities and the limitations of the man of 
action, and to believe that the latter might perchance be over- 
come. A superb observer and analyst, imbued with practical 
idealism, he was deprived, by the circumstances of his life and 
time and the defects of his own character, of the opportunity 
even to attempt to execute his plans. 

With a reputation for hardheaded realism and for a cynical 
disregard of the nobler virtues of his kind, he is nevertheless in 
the last analysis an honest administrator, perpetually subor- 
dinate. In his public life he was without the capacity to adopt 
the techniques, to use the force and cunning, which he so pierc- 
ingly describes as the necessary attributes of successful statesman- 
ship. It was only in retirement, in the quiet of his study, that 
he was able to portray the actual nature of man as a political 
animal, and to suggest for others what must be done if they de- 
sfted lasting political success. Even this he does only because 
he is himself inspired with a wider ideal of statecraft than his 
Italian contemporaries, and vainly and optimistically hopes to 
discover a worthy instrument to achieve his purposes. He is a 
realist as against the hordes of his thinking predecessors and con- 
temporaries who dealt with politics in terms of "the Christian 
ethic and of the methods of scholastic reasoning, which were he. 
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coming increasingly inapplicable in the Renaissance world. 
Yet the realism consists, at bottom, in his psychological ap- 
proach to his fellows, his willingness to observe how they be- 
haved and what were their motives, and in his insistence that the 
science of politics should never forget that it is with such humans 
that one has to deal. His ends were purely temporal, but, in 
view of the wilful and energetic chaos of his day and land, they 
were hardly less utopian than the vision of the Schoolmen. 

Leaders, he held, neither could nor should become different 
in kind from those they would lead; the difference should be 
solely one of degree. The strength and steadfastness of vision 
shown in the pursuit of ends formulated upon the basis of facts 
of behavior, rather than the profession of ideals, are the tests of 
the statesman, and it is likewise the theorist’s task to analyze po- 
litical behavior and to give counsel and a program to the active 
political leader. To be such a counselor, the equivalent of 
what we have today dubbed a brain-truster, was Machiavelli’s 
supreme, and thwarted, aim. 

As an analyst, he ruthlessly swept aside the thick veil of ir- 
relevancies with which men had clothed their naked souls. He 
was realistic in the sense that Aristotle was — in analyzing the 
causes of changes and revolutions in the state. And if the tel- 
eology was different, perchance less sublime than Aristotle’s, he 
nevertheless had a vision of ends nobler and wider than those of 
the princes and condottieri of his time. 

He was a practical idealist in that he realized that, if these 
ends were to be achieved at all, they must be achieved with the 
help and leadership of those ruthless, ambitious, and amoral 
plunderers. Yet his practical idealism involved perhaps as 
naive a faith as that of the churchman or the saint. The latter, 
with ecstatic vision and inspiring purpose, envisioned a imitgd 
and peaceful Christendom based on love, and neglected, if not 
to observe, then at least to give due weight to, the chastening, 
saddening facts of men’s behavior. Machiavelli, on the other 
hand, was surely shortsighted in thinking that selfish and un- 
scrupulous outlaws and captains could use their force for the 
sake of the public welfare of a united Italy and forget the ben- 
efits, dubious but iimnediate, of fecile intrigues with its enemies. 
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Indeed, his belief in the possibility of public-spiritedness is as 
articulate and perhaps as unwarranted as the faith of those whose 
view he was to spurn. In their faith in the possibility of de- 
veloping a Christian conscience it might be said that they were, 
in the long run, wiser than he, since they saw that no lasting 
public well-being would be possible without a decrease in man’s 
rapaciousness and in his inhumanity to man. 

He was, too, mistaken in ignoring the power of abstract prin- 
ciples, of ideals which men would not willingly nor permanently 
abandon and for which they were on occasion prepared to sacri- 
fice even the blessings of life itself. While he shares in common 
with other men of the Renaissance that essential emphasis on the 
human and earthly, which seemingly penetrated first and most 
convincingly into the Italian peninsula with its vast wealth and 
trade, his vision of the possibility of a united Italian nation was 
in that period little short of utopian. For us he may be the 
prophet of the national state; but then that Italy to which he 
gave his devotion was, as in the time of Metternich, but a ge- 
ographical expression, coupled with a yearning for past glory 
which, save as a purely cultural phenomenon, was meaningless 
to his supremely vital contemporaries. The very ferment of 
their energy made calm planning and careful administration an 
impossible ambition, by reason of their incapacity to bear re- 
straint. It was in other lands, where chill climes and controlled 
characters held joint sway, that his vision was first to be realized 
through the work of men like Wolsey and Richelieu. 

Machiavelli’s political ideas are contained in two works. The 
Prince (1513) and Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus 
Livius. While in the last half century the modification in the 
conception of his ideas necessitated by the latter has been recog- 
nized, before that time it was from The Prince almost exclusive- 
ly that most views about him- were drawn, and even today the 
popular tradition still continues. The difference in the titles 
of the two works partly suggests the reason, particularly since 
the style and presentation, while not so disparate in form as 
those titles may suggest, corresponds somewhat to them. From 
the point of view of the ordinary reader, The Prince has the 
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great advantage of being short and what modem youth might 
conceivably call snappy. Its argument is clear and uncompli- 
cated, its phraseology pungent. The Discourses are by no means 
dull, but he who runs cannot so readily read, while the number 
of illustrations from issues now purely historical if not com- 
pletely forgotten is somewhat larger than in the other volume. 
Yet it might be remarked that neither work should prove a 
barrier to those brought up in a world of dull textbooks and 
ponderous scholarship. 

We have already said enough to suggest that Machiavelli’s ap- 
proach was empirical, that is, his ideas were based in the main 
on his personal observation of the actual behavior of men and, 
in particular, of the behavior of those persons prominent in his 
day, with whom he had had contact and whose activities and 
triumphs were matters of popular report and almost universal 
knowledge, at least among the informed public. 

If this was the positive basis of Machiavelli’s reasoning, there 
was also a negative side to his approach in that he rejected all 
a priori concepts, idealistic and traditional ethics, and the whole 
corpus of deductive reasoning, which had marred political sci- 
ence, if not since the days of Aristotle, then certainly since 
Aquinas. One should, of course, beware of inferring that, be- 
cause a man’s presentation of his ideas is deductive in form, 
those ideas are therefore divorced from contemporary experi- 
ence and unconcerned with the matters of his day. Neverthe- 
less, Machiavelli is clearly original both in his methods and in 
his analysis. The works of medieval scholars and publicists, 
however vital their thought, are not readily intelligible to a 
modem man because of their peculiar stracture. Machiavelli, 
on the other hand, may be read with both understanding and 
pleasure. He expresses ideas with which we are still familiar. 
Indeed, at the present time they are extremely vital. It might 
be said that he spoke our language, save for the fear of mislead- 
ing the uninformed: mercifully, his thoughts are not clothed in 
that ponderous integument of technical and professional jargon 
with which, in this dubiously democratic age, we are wont to 
hide our meaning from the vulgar. His forthrightness has 
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greatly aided his survival and lent to his name an unwarranted 
notoriety: a moderate obscurity is a guarantee at once against 
calumny and against enduring influence. 

Machiavelli’s Historical Approach 

Closely connected with Machiavelli’s empirical approach was 
the historical spirit of which he was one of the heralds. Here, 
too, his realism and the general temper of the Renaissance, with 
its humanistic preoccupation, are in evidence. He has no con- 
cern with that apologetic history which marked the course of 
Christendom from the time of St. Augustine and which was to 
continue a major school in historiography down to Bossuet. 
Rather he turns back to the pagan political history of ancient 
Rome, as his contemporaries were turning to the human and 
earthly emotions of the rediscovered Latin poets. 

This historical spirit illumines all his work, though it is much 
more in evidence in the Discourses than in The Prince. His 
History of Florence not only reveals it but is itself one of the 
most significant early pieces of historical writing done in purely 
secular spirit without any reference to religious issues, and with 
a very real recognition that history is something more than mere 
description of political and diplomatic events. This is the 
more remarkable when we remember that Machiavelli’s dom- 
inant interest is in the sphere of Politik, when we recognize the 
limitations of the sources, and when we take into account the 
necessity for pleasing his patrons. Owing, on the one hand, to 
the comparative insignificance of the topic in terms of present- 
day affairs and to our own concern with world history and the 
nation-state, and, on the other, to the fact that he did have to 
write with an eye to the pleasure of the Medici, the book has 
not received the full attention it deserves. Indeed, because of 
its fulsome dedication and the belief that it was largely insincere 
hypocrisy, it has impaired rather than helped Machiavelli’s rep- 
utation, adding one further element to the counts against him. 

Machiavelli’s secular spirit, however intelligible in terms of 
his worldly age, an age in which curchmen, with Popes and 
Cardinals as ringleaders and examples, concerned themselves 
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with the cultivation of the senses and the pursuit of wealth and 
political influence, was extremely novel in a printed work on 
contemporary public affairs. Indeed, even after his time such 
works remained rare; though reasoning from the Fathers and 
from the stars in their courses, without direct reference to the 
specific situation with which the writer was concerned, became 
gradually outmoded. But the Reformation, if it changed the 
types of arguments employed, led to a revival of ethical prin- 
ciples in political writing, however practical and self-interested 
their use. 

Subsequently, the Age of Reason introduced a new faith, and 
it was not until the days of anti-rationalistic psychology on the 
one hand and disgust alike with political corruption and with 
the naive democratic faith on the other that there was devel- 
oped a genuine political literature comparable in its lack of 
illusions. The analyses of the muckrakers and of their perhaps 
more scientific successors are indeed closer to Machiavelli in 
spirit than most of the political literature of the intervening 
centuries. 


Machiavelli’ s View of Human Nature 

Machiavelli, like Lincoln Steffens, Kent, and others of their 
ilk, has no illusions as to the nature and behavior either of the 
political leader or of the citizens under Mm. He is fully aware 
that the great game of politics is not played, and cannot be 
played, according to the precepts of the Gospels. To him men 
are quite simply bad, being MU of desires whose satisfaction 
they pursue remorselessly according to their varying natures. 
The differences between them depend solely on the length of 
their vision, on whether they are reckless or guileful. To ex- 
pect of such persons a disinterested love of their fellows, or to 
believe that even the longest training can inculcate such an at- 
titude, is profitlessly to delude oneself. If a strong nation is to 
be erected out of such material, it must be done by a skilled ap- 
peal to, and use of, these morally uninspiring characteristics, not 
by neglecting or denying them, and not by attempting to change 
them through prayer or preaching. Nevertheless, Machiavelli 
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does believe that such men can be formed into a unified state. 
He even thinks that it is possible to develop in them a kind of 
public-spiritedness. 

Certainly he rejects the view that only perpetual struggle and 
miserable anarchy can result from the way of life of such crea- 
tures. On this ground he has frequently been accused of incon- 
sistency. How, it is asked, could a good result be brought about 
through any conceivable functioning of such corrupt persons? 
But Machiavelli’s end is not an ideal utopia, and he does be- 
lieve that people are capable of some degree of enlightenment 
as to their self-interest. While a predecessor of the Utilitari- 
ans,^ he is far less rationalistic than they. For he does not hold 
that men will or can know what is ultimately good and profitable 
for them. Masses, indeed, must be ruled by force; and it is not 
excessive to hope that, when confronted with the choice be- 
tween support of the state or a considerable degree of physical 
suffering, men will generally choose the former as the lesser evil. 
Nor does he believe, when he says that people are bad, that their 
impulses and interests are always necessarily anti-social. Cir- 
cumstances, environment, and conditioning will determine 
whether their pursuit of the fulfillment of their basic needs is 
socially harmful or otherwise. 

All Machiavelli implies when he claims that they are bad is 
that their behavior is very largely wicked, as measured by the 
ideals of Christianity. He infers therefrom that it is futile to 
behave as though these ideals were normally prevalent, at least 
if one desires political success. His psychology, indeed, is closer 
to that of certain modem groups such as the behaviorists than to 
the dualistic and faulty psychologies that accompanied, and were 
reinforced by, Christianity. 

Unfairness to Machiavelli in this matter has occurred more 
readily because he seemingly accepts the gospel virtues as es- 
sentially finer and cynically recommends their disregard in the 

‘A school of political and social thinkers in England, of whom Bentham 
(1748-1832) was the founder and, while he lived, acknowledged head. They be- 
lieved that human beings pursued pleasure and avoided pain, and that happi- 
ness consisted in maximizing the former. Men calculated rationally before each 
action with this in view. The movement will be taken up in a subsequent 
volume. 
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interests of the power of the state. Certainly he admits that in 
the sphere of private relationships, and particularly in the family 
circle, the nobler characteristics of men can be allowed display. 
He makes, therefore, a fundamental distinction between private 
and public morality. This might be explained on the ground 
that, not being vitally interested in the individual’s private life, 
he did not carefully analyze his behavior there and simply ac- 
cepted the current conventional views. 

Another interpretation is, however, possible, and indeed hint- 
ed at in his own work. He admits the social nature of men and 
realizes that their families and familiars are necessary to their 
own development, and are in some way identified wth their in- 
terests and personalities, of which they form a sort of extension. 
Within the charmed circle benevolence and love are possible, but 
without it all is struggle. Indeed, that struggle is increased be- 
cause one is fighting, not simply for oneself, but for the little 
battalion with which one is identified and within which one 
achieves oneself. 

The question might then be raised, why cannot this attitude 
be further extended till one finally has that universal benevo- 
lence which we have seen is at the basis alike of Stoic and Chris- 
tian philosophy? The answer is quite simple. Nature is nig- 
gardly; many men with ample and insatiable desires are strug- 
gling for a limited supply of the good things of life. As one de- 
sire is satisfied, three others take its place. Machiavelli was 
Malthusian^ in psychology, if not in purely economic terms: 
desires increase far more than proportionately to the increased 
means to supply them. Whatever is true today, it is clear that 
then a scarcity economy did prevail; and if through the growth 
of commerce the Italian states were the wealthiest in Europe, 
the increase of their wealth had only increased the bitterness of 
their rivalry. Nor did the change in the highways of commerce 
teach them wisdom: newly established standards are not readily 

^Robert Malthus’s celebrated An Essay on the Principles of Population ap- 
peared in 1798, It was an attack on the hope of infinite progress and ultimate 
perfectibility expressed by William Godwin, the great anarchist philosopher. Its 
central thesis is that, while; i the food supply increases in arithmetical, population 
increases in geometrical, ratio through time. Hence inevitable dissatisfaction or 
misery is man’is lot. 
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abandoned, and a contracting economy, far from producing 
mutual aid, led to more and more virulent conflicts between 
both individuals and states, till all alike were prostrate and ex- 
hausted. 

Machiavelli did not state the economic interpretation of 
history, yet in this discussion the idea is implicit. It was to pre- 
vent conflicts in the pursuit of wealth from finally destroying all 
the states of Italy and to preserve the economic well-being which 
was becoming possible that he desired a strong nation. By 
force of arms the ruler should make it against the interests of 
any city to pursue its aims to the general detriment. By civil 
p unis hments the immoderate lust of individuals was similarly 
to be restrained. To eliminate greed was impossible; to make 
its hectic pursuit unprofitable in terms of safety for its enjoy- 
ment was within the realm of practical statesmanship. Men 
might want more property, as might cities, but they also desired 
to keep whole skins. Whether the desire for more might not 
overcome the fear of punishment was the question that Machi- 
avelli did not sufiiciently consider. Having departed from 
Christianity, he assumed that death was for earthbound men an 
ultimate evil. Subsequent experience at least suggests that 
those who will risk anything for gain, whatever the dangers, are 
fairly numerous. Indeed, the leaders whom he admired had a 
similar attitude, and were in truth precursors of our modem 
robber-barons as much as of present-day dictators. Moreover, 
in our present age it is questionable whether without the prom- 
ise and possession of plenty any unity can be achieved, however 
great an appearance of unity may result from the momentary 
application of force. 

While Machiavelli is eager to use private motivation by ap- 
plying penalties in a fully utilitarian manner, he does so not in 
terms of any immediate concept of the greatest good for the 
greatest number, nor yet because he wants the individual to get 
the greatest possible joy out of life. His purposes are essentially 
national, state purposes; and not the least criticism of his ideol- 
ogy is that, while recognizing the nature of the individual, he 
entirely subordinates him for external ends of public good. 

Indeed his The Prince is more suitable as a private memo- 
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randum to a ruler on how to fool his people for objectives in 
which they might not share than as a public avowal of what 
should be done; and it is to be kept in mind that he wrote it 
with the former object, only publishing it when he realized that 
his hopes of presenting it to a worthy leader were illusory and 
that, failing publication, his precious reflection and advice 
might be entirely wasted. While he advocates a hypocritical 
cloak of virtue, he fails to realize the extent to which ideals as 
well as immediate material interests play a genuine part in hu- 
man activities. If he is aware that men cannot live without 
bread, he underestimates the degree to which it is true that they 
cannot live by it alone. 

To offset this criticism, it is well to remember that he recog- 
nized as a fundamental purpose of government the gaining of 
security. Perhaps he identified this too simply with formal 
order. Yet he did live in a chaotic time; and the danger that, 
unless the Italians gained security and unity for themselves, they 
would succumb to foreign domination and lose their well-being 
through costly strife was perfectly real. Time, in short, was 
then the essence of the situation. It was not unnatural that 
Machiavelli, aware of the emergency and seeing Italy confront- 
ed by states already well organized and thoroughly ambitious, 
should look for a short cut, provided only it were sure. 

The Prince: a Program for Troublous Times 

The Prince, after all, is the solution of the problem of estab- 
lishing a government that must first create, and then protect, 
Italy. Machiavelli himself does not pretend that his scheme 
constitutes the best system of government for all peoples at all 
times. He feels, simply, that in his particular time the in- 
dividual must be immediately sacrificed lest in the long run 
worse befall. 

Trained in Roman history and brought up in the Florentine 
Republic, his natural bent is towards republican institutions. 
Yet he admires particularly the cunning Roman device of a 
dictator for use in periods of danger and perceives that his own 
Italy is in the midst of such a period. His prince is modelled 
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on that officer, even though, in view of the dissimilarity of the 
two periods, he is a dictator with a difference. 

The Discourses: Government in Settled Periods 

In the Discourses he presents a very different picture. There 
he limns the features of a government and people that feel them- 
selves united and secure, where the problem of military pre- 
paredness is not the most pressing issue. There, too, he takes a 
somewhat kindlier view of the nature of the human animal. 
For he states that, while men are self-interested, this self-interest 
may develop into public-spiritedness. Knowing the conditions 
of their well-being and anxious to protect them, they will readi- 
ly take part in affairs and will, on the whole, conduct them 
wisely, provided no severe crisis intervene. 

But a republic thrives only when there is time for the slow 
processes of political activity to exercise their educative force. 
Moreover, republics are subject to factions which prevent their 
achieving any speedy unity when necessary; while in any case 
debate, if it may normally produce a wiser solution, wastes time 
and makes impossible the achievement of that unified planning 
which is in the interest of the citizen body when the enemy is 
already at the gates. 

As the subsequent history of Italy shows, Machiavelli’s fears 
were not groundless: he possessed considerable insight into the 
nature of his compatriots. It may nevertheless be questioned 
whether a republican form of government is as incapable of 
emergency action as he believed. One must, however, remem- 
ber that the republics with which he was familiar were republics 
dominated by aristocratic families with a habit of indulging in 
personal and family feuds. 

More important as a criticism is his failure to discuss or to 
solve in any convincing manner how the dictatorship may be 
liquidated when the emergency for which it was designed is past. 
Hitherto, certainly, historical experience suggests that the pos- 
sessors of power do not readily relinquish it; and its abolition 
may require armed force and struggle, which themselves create 
crisis and threaten security. It is, of course, true that after such 
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a revolution there may be a gradual widening of the basis of 
power, brought about by concessions, though the giving of gen- 
uine concessions is possible only under rather special circum- 
stances. 


Techniques of Government 

From a consideration of Machiavelli’s views as to the proper 
objectives of statecraft, we now turn to the analysis of his ideas 
on the techniques of government through the use of which those 
objectives may best be achieved. These are drawn mainly from 
The Prince and apply in times of disorder, though he also makes 
some significant statements in the Discourses. 

We have already seen that he accepts generally the idea that 
men are to be ruled by fear. We must note, however, that he 
distinguishes between hatred and fear very carefully. Hatred 
would produce deep animosity in the hearts of one’s subjects; 
and to provoke it is not so much immoral in the ordinary sense 
as politically unwise. Men may be prepared to obey even harsh 
laws through fear of the sanction, provided those laws are gen- 
eral in nature. But arbitrary rule, with the prince using his 
power for purely personal ends against those whom he does not 
like, will create resentment among them, if they are allowed 
to survive, and among their families and those connected with 
them in any case. This provides the basis for conspiracy and 
revolt and introduces a quite unnecessary element of danger into 
the ruler’s position. It thus hampers rather than aids the achiev- 
ing of the national state, which alone justifies his existence. 

Extreme severity may be absolutely necessary, but it is wiser 
once and for all to cow the populace and make it clear that one 
will stand no nonsense. A harsh act or series of acts at a given 
moment is better than the inauguration of a reign of terror, con- 
tinued arbitrarily and perhaps spasmodically over many years. 
For then men will live in fear of the unknown, uncertain what 
may bring ruin upon their heads, forever wondering where the 
next blow will fall. This may keep them in palsied submission 
for a time, but it will make them resentful and will prevent their 
readily cooperating in the carrying out of one’s schemes. The 
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apparent continued success of certain modern dictatorships may 
lead one to question this. Yet it is well to remember that in 
Soviet Russia, at least, the peasants caused considerable annoy- 
ance to the powers that be by passive resistance, induced by un- 
wise harshness. 

In particular, Machiavelli warns his tyrant to beware of 
breaking up the homes of his subjects, eitlxer by stealing their 
wives or their money. In general this serves no political pur- 
pose, while it outrages men in their strongest feelings. A man, 
he holds, with perhaps undue cynicism, will more readily for- 
give the execution of his mother than the arbitrary seizure of 
his wealth. In short, if the tyrant has to be harsh towards his 
subjects, he should nevertheless avoid the appearance of malice 
and of immorality. Indeed, while Machiavelli is not concerned 
with the regularity of the ruler’s sexual life on the usual 
grounds, he seemingly asks of him a degree of asceticism that 
would have been hard to find among Renaissance potentates. 
Perhaps discretion in indiscretions is enough, though Machia- 
velli rightly fears that an unduly sensuous prince may confuse 
his personal desires with raison d’etat. The same applies, mu- 
tatis mutandis, to acquisitiveness in its ordinary sense. 

The prince would also do well to attempt to gain support and 
devotion from the masses. This is fairly simple, since they do 
not come into intimate contact with him, and omne ignotum pro 
magnifico. But he can increase this initial prejudice in his 
favor by careful use of public appearances and by a wise ex- 
ploitation of the pageantry of public life. A reasonable mag- 
nificence and a consistent stressing of certain qualities will es- 
tablish in the public mind a stereotype that will command alle- 
giance. Machiavelli was not unaware of the force of public 
opinion or of the possibilities of propaganda techniques, even 
thpugh in his time dictators were not so fortunate as their mod- 
em counterparts in the possession of a wide range of propaganda 
instrumentalities. 

At the same time the prince is warned of the dangers of the 
small upper class of aristocrats, who will know the prince from 
intimate and normal contacts and in whom familiarity may too 
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i^eadily breed contempt. Aware o£ their position, they may be 
anxious to improve it and will see no reason why they should 
not aspire to replace the leader to whom they owe a purely nom- 
inal allegiance. Moreover, their names will also have a propa- 
ganda value and will be known to the populace almost equally 
with that of the prince; so that to the dangers of court intrigue 
will be added the threat of alternative leaders for the masses. 
This danger was particularly real in the Italy of the Renaissance, 
cursed as it ^vas by a plethora of great names and ambitious 
swashbucklers. Nor was there a tiny group of giant capitalists 
whose support was manifestly necessary or uniformly decisive. 

The prince must be prepared to be lonely. That is part of 
the price of power. Indeed, Machiavelli seems to think it de- 
sirable for him, when he has attained his position, immediately 
and publicly to remove, under guise of reasons of state, all dan- 
gerous and politically minded persons of good family. Those 
whom it is unwise to exterminate should be driven into dis- 
tant exile. In this connection, he quotes the fable of the pop- 
pies, attributed to the old tyrant, Thrasybulus. Walking 
through the fields with a friend, he was asked how he managed 
to keep his power. He simply turned and with his stick decapi- 
tated the highest poppies growing among the wheat. This les- 
son, at least, Mussolini has well learned, as is shown by his treat- 
ment of Balbo and other potential leaders; while both he and 
Hitler are well aware of the value of a definite and consistent 
image of themselves in the public mind. 

Machiavelli, then, advocates reliance on the masses. He also 
urges preservation of public customs and institutions, or at least 
of their forms, in so far as these are not inconsistent with the 
raison d'etre of the prince. The setting up of a dictatorship or 
tyranny is in its essence necessarily a governmental revolution. 
But it need not be a social revolution; and the wise prince will 
try to minimize the revolutionary nature of his regime. Men 
are largely creatures of habit, possessed of, and often by, deep 
though irrational loyalties. The prince who respects their ways 
of living and who, like the early Roman emperors, tries to pre- 
serve the ancient forms will appear less of an innovator and 
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will be much more secure because less subject to unfavorable 
comment. In this respect he should follow the maxims, “let 
sleeping dogs lie” and “do not stir up a hornet’s nest.” 

Closely related to this policy is Machiavelli’s treatment of re- 
ligion. Needless to say, he was not personally a man of deep 
religious feeling, though seemingly he conformed in his outward 
behavior. But he realizes, as Voltaire later was emphatically to 
state, that religion is a useful support of social order and is of 
political value.i An attack on the Catholic religion would, in 
the first place, stir up opposition to the ruler from all the vested 
interests of a mighty hierarchy. Secondly, it would be an inter- 
ference with a basic institution. Thirdly, it would constitute 
an imwise provocation for scepticism, which might later be ap- 
plied to politics. Moreover, the prince, by taking part in pub- 
lic religious ceremonies, can at very slight cost gain a reputation 
as a moral and upright man. If people are prepared to forget 
and even secretly to approve private vice, provided it be not too 
outrageous, they nevertheless desire publicly a show of decency 
in their rulers. 

Further, by supporting religion the prince will not only get 
the support of the church and receive the valuable cachet of 
its approval, but will also, by preserving the public performance 
of its rites, be able to supervise and direct its teachings where 
they impinge on practical affairs and to insure that priests use 
their office as supporters of the regime. Despite his failure 
fully to comprehend the nature of religious belief, Machiavelli 
is well aware that a suppressed and secret church is far more 
dangerous politically than other forms of subterranean opposi- 
tion and hidden resentment. 


The Sphere of Force and Guile 

Nevertheless these are, after all, but public techniques; there 
will be occasions, both in diplomacy and in government, when 
naked force and more sinister craftiness have to be employed 

^See Ch. XXIII. Voltaire, of course, attacked bitterly the Catholic Church 
in the France of his day. But the circumstances were different, and both share 
the same essential viewpoint on this particular matter. 
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without any pretense of morality. These matters are the really 
vital ones in dealing with statecraft. Success or failure therein 
will ultimately determine what happens to the regime. A re- 
public no less than a prince has to employ these, though the re- 
public is at the mercy of the activities of many persons and can- 
not always avoid unfortunate revelations of its plans, or gain 
perfect unity for its purposes. When there are no clouds in the 
sky, its inevitable errors will not generally prove too costly. 

As against such weakness, too, there may be set the positive 
values of party struggles that promote interest in politics and 
train men by developing that public-spiritedness of which they 
are capable. Even under the prince, party alignments in the 
masses are not altogether undesirable, provided the parties do 
not have too strong leaders and are not allowed to work against 
the prince. But the appearance, if not the reality, of issues 
keeps alive in men the illusion of having a share in the state; 
while at the same time attention is distracted from the person 
and practices of the prince when such attention might prove 
awkward. 

Alike under prince and republic the army is of vital impor- 
tance, not simply as a military force but as a civic institution. 
Machiavelli, rightly or wrongly, felt that any government that 
relied mainly or exclusively on the support of mercenaries was 
in great danger. The mercenaries might at any moment of 
crisis refuse to fight unless they received higher pay, and such 
polite blackmail was hard to resist. If unpaid, they might turn 
against the defenseless city that employed them; while in the 
best of cases, men who were fighting for money were not over- 
zealous to lay down their lives for another’s cause. Hence they 
rarely fought decisive battles; and this tendency was increased 
by their natural desire to profit from the permanent employ- 
ment of a long, indecisive campaign. 

Citizens, on the other hand, once they were committed to war, 
under prince or republic, would fight eagerly and boldly, real- 
izing that their fate depended on the issue, that it was a case of 
all or nothing. In this respect, the public-spiritedness of repub- 
lics might create more zealous soldiers, but the prince had the 
advantage of undivided command and unchallenged responsi- 
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bility. Moreover, being also the civil ruler, he was less subject 
to the interference of civilian bigwigs. 

This whole problem of the army was one of Machiavelli’s 
deepest concerns, and he had worked out a scheme for the de- 
fense of Florence and the development of a citizen army. One 
of his earliest works was devoted to an analysis of the art of war. 
Today this reads a little curiously, for since his time we have 
experienced, first the highly skilled professional army, with arms 
as a specialized career, and then the larger conscript army with 
the career soldier as a mere nucleus. In neither case is military 
life very vital as a stimulus to civic virtue, though militarization 
and the fighting of great wars have an all too obvious effect on 
subsequent peacetime activity. In this respect, Machiavelli 
was hardly modern, being scarcely aware of the curious uses to 
which scientific knowledge, still in embryo, might be put. Yet 
gunpowder made its appearance as an effective and important 
military weapon during his lifetime. 

While Machiavelli thus endeavors to suggest all the necessary 
techniques, both political and military, for the creation and 
preservation of a strong state, he is well aware of the unpredict- 
ability of human affairs. Indeed, states, being both creations 
and congeries of human beings, subject to inherent weaknesses 
based on human fallibility, apart from the casual accidents of 
particular events, necessarily go through cycles of change. Dif- 
ferent forms are therefore suitable and workable at different 
^ times and places. Machiavelli, like Aristotle, accepts the cycli- 
cal theory of political development, though he states it in a less 
formal and rigid manner. The normal cycles of change based 
on circumstances can, however, be met through human intelli- 
gence and careful planning. It is the unexpected blows of for- 
tune that prove ruinous even to the most capable prince. 
Machiavelli, it is interesting to note, is not a believer in strict 
determinism, in the possibility of.applj^ing to human society 
with complete sucxess the principle of causality. 

The prince’s part is also made' more difficult because, in any 
state, there is a tendency to disruption. Machiavelli is perhaps 
unduly aware of the anarchic elements in man’s life and not suf- 
ficiently observant of the cohesive force of social institutions. 
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Yet once more the life of his time provides some justification for 
such an outlook. Government was almost entirely based on 
personal or oligarchic ambition and interest. The church had 
ceased to be a bond of union;' and no other comparable institu- 
tion had grown up in its place. 

Nevertheless the solution that Machiavelli offers to avoid dis- 
ruption was perhaps its major cause. He states most clearly that 
doctrine which has proved the curse of humanity ever since: to 
avoid revolt and discontent at home, seek glory by foreign con- 
quest. The state must expand its area and unite its original 
subjects by giving them a sense of superiority towards their sub- 
ject peoples. Yet it has been the costs of such wars, whether 
dynastic or not, that have made the condition of the peoples who 
indulged in them more miserable; and it was such adventures, 
alike by cities and by individual leaders, that were ruining the 
Italy of Machiavelli’s day. 

To him, however, the main problem was what to do with the 
subject peoples when they had been acquired. This was not a 
question of humanity or ethics: he was concerned only with en- 
suring that the subject people should not become, in their subjec- 
tion, a new danger to the safety of their conqueror. If the latter 
treated them in a kindly way and made them allies, they might 
too easily remember that they were once completely free and 
might in a crisis join his enemies rather than himself, in the hope 
of regaining their former position. If the ruler made them 
purely subject, destroying their institutions and perhaps their 
tongue, their yearnings might be driven underground and he 
would be subject to continuous conspiracy; while any external 
enemy would complicate his problem in gaining victory by urg- 
ing and supporting their revolt. Where the ruler had been able 
to appear as the champion of an unsuccessful but popular faction 
against the existing rulers, he was indeed fortunate, providing 
he was able to exterminate the leaders of the less popular group. 

It was, Machiavelli held, probably wise in dealing with aliens 
to respect their institutions as far as possible and to use them, as 
one used the church, for one’s own ends. Here, however, the 
lack of uniformity within one’s dominions made harder the 
problems of technical administration. A firm benevolence with 
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a balanced compromise between the character and ways of life 
of the conquered and the desideratum of a strong centralized 
government was probably the best solution. This certainly _ 
had been the technique of the Roman Empire; and that empire 
had proved reasonably successful. 

Perhaps at this point it is desirable to make clear the differ- 
ences between the Discourses and The Prince. At the outset, it 
must be noted that there is between the two no real inconsist- 
ency, despite an appearance of contrast. The nature of those 
to be governed is in both cases the same. It is only the situation 
which differs. Indeed much harm has been done by consider- 
ing The Prince as the central expression of Machiavelli’s 
thought, with the Discourses brought in as at most a basis for 
modification of one’s judgment of him. One gains a more ac- 
curate picture by accepting the opposite position, by treating the 
Discourses as a general philosophy, with The Prince as a special 
application thereof in a peculiar situation. 

This does not mean that The Prince was not for Machiavelli 
the most important part of his work. It was. But that was be- 
cause his time exhibited those peculiar circumstances and made 
his special, as against his general, theory most significant. In 
both works it is primarily with the stability and unity of the 
state that he is concerned. But, whereas in settled times sta- 
bility is gained by the slow processes of government by discus- 
sion and participation, in emergency it is the strong hand that 
is necessary. In both works he recognizes that public and pri- 
vate welfare are connected. But, again, in a settled age the 
gradual education of the citizen through participation in gov- 
ernment, when that is possible without danger to the state’s 
safety, may produce ajid fortify public spirit. In a time of an- 
archy and disruption, public and private welfare must be con- 
nected by the artificial application of sanctions. Then is re- 
quired a man of great vision and small scruples, prepared to do 
anything requisite to preserve order and create a unity where 
none existed before. Yet, if this is true, the interest of the 
prince is not opposed to, but at one with, that of his subjects. 
He depends on public need, and it is only through a recognition 
of this fact, and by conducting himself accordingly, that he can 
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hope to survive. The prince is a dictator for the public good, 
not a despot for his own pleasure and profit. 

It is here apposite to make two closely related criticisms of 
Machiavelli’s theory. He was aware of the selfishness of men 
and he hated the (to him) trivial ends of personal ambition that 
were the mainspring of the actions of the great fighting rulers of 
his day. Yet seemingly he hoped that a man like Cesare Borgia 
might be found who would employ all his energy for Italian 
welfare and forget entirely his personal aims, or who would at 
least find his personal fulfillment in some nobler activity than 
the defeat and destruction of men of his own race. 

Secondly, Machiavelli, for all his realism, failed to recognize 
the corrupting nature of power. Aware as he was of the selfish- 
ness of men, his fear was rather that the strong man would be 
overcome through a temporary failure to use cunning or force 
at an appropriate moment than that he would, safe in his power, 
abuse his position and thus ruin, rather than preserve, the na- 
tion. The perennial difficulty of dictators is that they do arise 
to deal with a crisis, real or supposed, but that they are never 
prepared to recognize that the crisis is passed nor to surrender 
power once it has been gained. Even those originally inspired 
with the widest vision are too apt, in the course of time, to iden- 
tify public well-being with their own particular position and 
policy. Nor, once dictatorship has been tried, is the transition 
to republican institutions easy. At best, it is achieved by a rev- 
olution, dangerous to that stability which Machiavelli so desired. 
More normally, however, the strong man continues in office till 
removed by death, natural or violent. Then follows a struggle 
over the succession; and, even granted the emergence of a new 
strong man, the problem is not permanently solved. Intermit- 
tent anarchy is not unusually the price of a dictator’s order; and 
such a scheme of government creates the disease which ensures 
and necessitates its continuance. Had Machiavelli paid careful 
attention to the history of the later Roman Empire, he could 
scarcely have failed to recognize this vicious circle. 

In fairness t^Machiavelli, however, it should be noted that in 
both the Discourses and The Prince the importance of religion 
is stressed as a cohesive force. In both it is conceived of rather 
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as a social institution and a necessary adjunct o£ statecraft than 
in terms of its spiritual and mystical elements. The transition 
from one form of government to the other is thereby made all 
the harder, granted that dictatorship is not voluntarily surren- 
dered. At the same time stability under either is more assured, 
while the possibilities of anarchy and chaos are greatly decreased. 

Machiavelli’s Concept of Liberty 

The difiEerence between the two works arises mainly when it 
comes to the question of liberty. For liberty is manifestly some- 
thing that cannot be allowed in times of crisis, since it is then 
opposed to security. In settled times, on the contrary, it is syn- 
onymous with security, developing and expressing public spirit. 
It is, in short, sharing in government when participation can 
produce devotion without producing also danger. Essentially 
it is a luxury; and, in Machiavelli’s judgment, the active loyalty 
of an active citizen to his state is less valuable as a means of pro- 
tecting it, than the lack of unity is dangerous to its protection. 
Perhaps what he implies is that, when the state is safe from ex- 
ternal enemies, liberty is the surest way of ensuring patriotism 
and preventing revolt. But, when enemies are at the gates, the 
dangers of internal oppositon are less than the disaster of di- 
vided counsel; while such opposition can, granted a determined 
ruler, be exterminated. The death of a few is as nothing when 
compared with the safety of the greater part. 

It is further interesting to note that Machiavelli considers law 
to be the basis of liberty— a certain, set, and known law. Here 
he becomes the strange bedfellow of the philosophers of the En- 
lightenment, and particularly of Montesquieu.^ But again we 
err if we contrast this with a complete lack of rules on the part 
of the prince. The latter may have to do much by executive 
action for raison d’Stat. But as far as possible, he too should 
rule by established and known laws, and in any case he must 
avoid personal partiality. 

In settled times a slow and deliberate wisdoih is more desir- 

‘For Montesquieu, see CJi. XXI. Voltaire (Ch. XXm) had the samp con- 
viction. 
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able than the capacity to make snap decisions; and here the peo- 
ple are superior to any one individual, since the latter, anxious 
to get things done, is not always careful to consider the long-term 
effects of what is done. But when emergency prevails, it is an 
idle and dangerous luxury to think about long-term problems. 
The need is rapidly to sum up the immediate situation and to 
act. Here the individual prince, granted he has the character- 
istics described by Machiavelli, is infinitely superior. What are 
these characteristics? Above all, he must be adaptable. This 
does not mean fickle or uncertain. It simply means that he 
must be sufficiently versatile to recognize widely different situa- 
tions and to employ the proper method of dealing with each as 
it arises. He must not, that is to say, have any bee in his bon- 
net; and he must not sacrifice success in a particular endeavor to 
champion irrelevant principles. He must be a man of strong 
will and rigid determination, but this again does not imply stub- 
bornness. Will must be guided by intelligence, and intelli- 
gence is shown in the power to comprehend the situation at the 
moment and to adopt the weapons most suited to a successful 
outcome in terms of the immediately possible. Republics, de- 
voted to the slow processes of commerce rather than the swift 
decisiveness of arms, are too given to pondering and are anxious 
not to disturb their normally profitable ways of life. Hesitat- 
ing and reluctant, they let the chance for victory escape. In 
their unwillingness to sacrifice aught, they lose all. 

The Scope and Influence of Machiavelli’ s Teachings 

By way of conclusion, it is necessary to do two things: first, to 
comment on the value and effects of Machiavelli’s position in 
general; and, second, to suggest briefly the influence of his 
ideas. It has been said of Machiavelli that he was the first great 
advocate of the doctrine that “the end justifies the means,” and, 
though that statement is properly attributed to Ignatius of Loy- 
ola, the founder of the Society of Jesus, the comment is, on the 
whole, fair. The position is criticized on the ground that means \ 
and ends are not two, but one; that life is a continuous process, 1 
in which techniques and methods influence and shape results. \ 
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One cannot achieve something ethically good by behavior that 
is itself wicked. Yet it is to be kept in mind that when Machia- 
velli called certain procedures to attain his ends bad, he did not 
necessarily regard them as immoral. For to him what was ap- 
propriate was moral. Rather he was apologizing for methods 
he regarded as necessary, but which, he was aware, his fellow cit- 
izens would at least profess themselves to contemplate with in- 
dignant horror. The real justification of this line of criticism 
rests on his failure to consider what unity was for, and on his 
willingness to subordinate individuals to the supposed necessi- 
ties of the state, instead of regarding the state as a servant of the 
individual and an institution through which the latter might 
achieve well-being. 

Yet more fundamental perhaps is the criticism already sug- 
gested above, namely, how is it possible, having set up a dictator 
in times of crisis, to get rid of him without disorder? Certainly 
it is curious that Machiavelli, distinguished for his realistic pen- 
etration of human motives, should have failed to understand 
sufficiently the nature of that power which he worshipped. Yet 
it was largely through the work of individual leaders, often 
driven by personal and family ambitions, that the nation-state 
was created; and it is a little ironic that the vast army of those 
who have justified its creation on the ground that it produced 
progress and made possible the economy of the modem world 
have condemned Machiavelli for his immorality. It is, after 
all, Machiavelli’s recognition that a wider unit of government 
was necessary that constitutes his greatness, and if he was not 
able to envisage as practically possible a peaceful world, united 
under one series of institutions, that failure should not shock 
those who live today. 

While supposedly an advocate of force and a defender of mili- 
tarism, his work may more fairly be read as a protest against pur- 
poseless strife and slaughter among those who have essentially 
the same interest and confront the same problems. Today the 
very success of his ideas, with the domination of the nation-state 
and the development of the doctrine of sovereignty which lies 
at its roots, has made the national ideal repugnant to liberals. 
Yet these same liberals condemn and pity the anarchy of China, 
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ridden by war lords, and are anxious for it to become a united 
nation for its internal development and for its protection ag ains t 
an aggressive neighbor. But the Italy of Machiavelli’s day was 
analogous rather to modem China than to most of the western 
nation-states; and to blame Machiavelli for the aggressive na- 
tionalism of Mussolini is surely unhistorical. 

At the same time it is perhaps relevant to note that, if in view 
of the welter of shortsighted individualistic leaders of his day it 
was perhaps naively idealistic to hope for a superman to create 
unity, Machiavelli was nevertheless not entirely mistaken in his 
belief that a strong hand might be necessary for the achievement 
of his purposes. Democrats and liberals may feel that dictator- 
ship is never justified, but the practical politician has to con- 
sider the alternatives offered. Machiavelli, after all, was not 
one to advocate the overthrow of a well-established and soundly 
working democracy or republic: he simply argued that, in a 
world of squabbling princes, intriguing oligarchies, and savage 
condo ttieri, it would be well to discover a leader and harness his 
force for the performance of more socially useful tasks. 

The influence of Machiavelli has, in fact, been the influence 
of misinterpretations and traductions of him. Immediately 
after his death there sprang up those who gained passing distinc- 
tion by the force of their moral indignation against his base 
ideas. Ever since, he has been attacked by playwrights, pamph- 
leteers, and political thinkers, and even kings have written 
against him. Frederick the Great as a youth wrote a denuncia- 
tory essay, before, on coming to power, he discovered in The 
Prince the most useful of guide books. Such denunciations 
were, of course, based almost uniformly on the exclusive reading 
of The Prince. They might be dismissed as ignorant and in- 
competent save that they succeeded, through their collective 
weight, in making Machiavelli a completely sinister figure. In- 
deed, the adjective “Machiavellian” has entered the language as 
a synonym for the collective serpentlike vices of mankind. It 
seemingly connotes cunning, duplicity, hypocrisy, violence, and 
all base forms of double-dealing; while by a strange process of 
popular thought Machiavelli has become identified with the 
devil, complete with horn and tail, in the term “Old Nick.” 
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Modern scholarship has indeed revised this judgment; though 
by an irony of fate the first step in that direction was taken two 
centuries ago by a German named Christ. Yet the revision has 
not been entirely fortunate since, at least in part, it has taken 
the form of a justification of Machiavelli on the ground that he 
realistically described what the politicians have constantly done, 
and, by another irony of fate, the supposed archhypocrite has 
become a whip with which to lash the hypocritical. 

The most recent use of Machiavelli has, however, been as a 
justification for the aggressive nation-state with its politics of 
power and its doctrine of discipline as the noblest of virtues. 
One’s judgment as to whether the Fascist and Nazi in Italy and 
Germany were founded in terms of Machiavelli’s theory of emer- 
gency needs will, of course, depend on whether one feels that an 
emergency existed, or could reasonably have been held to exist. 
On the whole the evidence seems to show that in neither case 
was disintegration an immediate threat; while in both a united 
nation existed, at least in comparison with the Italian situation 
of Machiavelli’s day. 

To surmise what a thinker might have said under quite dif- 
ferent conditions is at best a hazardous undertaking. Never- 
theless, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Machiavelli who 
in his own time condemned internal anarchy and advocated the 
wider unity of the nation-state would, under the conditions of 
modem technology and world-wide intercourse and of the con- 
tinuous dangers arising from men living divided into armed 
camps, condemn international anarchy and advocate at least 
some form of continent-wide state. This is not to say that he 
would support the League of Nations or accept the techniques 
and moral aspirations of liberal internationalists. He would, 
no doubt, see the problem, as he saw his own, as one of harness- 
ing power to discipline and order xmregenerate men organized 
in predatory units. He might, in terms of contemporary Euro- 
pean problems, conceivably argue for the creation by force of a 
state covering, for instance, the whole of Europe. That he 
would support Fascism insofar as that philosophy rests on the 
desire to glorify the nation as a final form of organization and on 
the worship of strife and death seems unlikely. He believed in 
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action, indeed, but he was no worshipper of mystical and mythi- 
cal abstractions. 


Bibliographical Note 

The material on Machiavelli is voluminous. Students would be 
well advised to begin their study by reading The Prince, of which 
a readily available edition has recently been published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. The great English edition is, however, that 
of L. F. Burd. Apart from his scholarly introduction, it contains 
a prefatory introduction by Lord Acton— one of the finest essays 
existing on the subject. That essay may also be found in Acton’s 
History of Freedom, There is a brief, but stimulating, essay on 
Machiavelli in H. J. Laski’s The Dangers of Obedience, A great 
work that discusses Machiavelli’s life and setting is P. Villari’s The 
Life and Times of Niccold Machiavelli (2 volumes). While long 
and scholarly, it is not difiicult reading— is, indeed, extremely inter- 
esting. A more popular account, which conveys admirably the 
feeling of the Renaissance, is given by R. Roeder in his The Man 
of the Renaissance, The connection of Machiavelli with Luther 
and the Reformation is discussed in Figgis’s From Gerson to Grotius, 
Lecture III and in R. H. Murray’s The Political Consequences of 
the Reformation, Chapter I, though the two viewpoints are inter- 
estingly different. In Part IV of J. W. Allen’s A History of Poli- 
tical Thought in the Sixteenth Century there is a good and thorough 
chapter on Machiavelli, followed by one on Guicciardini, which it 
would pay the student to read. An English edition of Machia- 
velli’s works, containing the Discourses and the History of Florence 
is that of C. E. Detmold. The latter work is, however, more readily 
available in the Everyman series. A brief selection from Machia- 
velli’s correspondence, illuminating as to his character, has been 
done by D. Ferrara. 



CHAPTER XI 


Luther and the Reformation: from Moral 
Reform to Nationalism and the Divine 
Right of Kings 


The Character of the Reformation 

T he Reformation, which in its immediate development 
consisted of the unleashing of a variety of forces and pos- 
sessed unity only in the sense that all the reformers were attack- 
ing the organization and authority of the Catholic Church, 
produced and furthered in its course certain new political in- 
stitutions and evolved some amount of political philosophy in 
justification thereof. Yet from the point of view of the theory 
of politics it is the later consequences of the Reformation rather 
than its immediate products that are significant. It is pri- 
marily because of these developments that it is necessary to 
investigate the movement and in particular the theories of the 
two leading reformers, Luther and Calvin. 

The Protestant Reformation started out as an agitation for 
ecclesiastical reform and theological reinterpretation. In the 
first of these aspects it was at most a continuation of the Con- 
ciliar Movement, involving a denial of papal claims, urging a 
broader basis for church authority, md insisting on the neces- 
sity for the representation of the diverse interests, products of 
the new nationalism, in the church. The Conciliar Movement 
had failed, as we have shown, owing to the diplomacy of the 
Pope and his continuous contacts with church affairs on the 
one hand, and the division in the ranks of the conciliarists on 
the other. It should not, however, be assumed that the con- 
ciliar spirit died, that there ceased to be men aware of the 
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desirability of limiting papal authority and of the necessity of 
providing a channel for the safe expression of national senti- 
ment within the universal church. Many persons within the 
church hierarchy were well aware of the dangers of existing 
arrangements. They were at the same time possessed of in- 
stitutional loyalty, accepted the established theology and, with 
memories of the miserable divisions that had initiated the Con- 
ciliar Movement, were prepared with whatever misgivings to 
limit criticism in the interests of order and unity. Even men 
like Erasmus, who realized the need for reform and desired a 
broadening of the theological bases of the church, perceived 
the value of tradition and of the preservation of peace. 

It was, therefore, the second aspect, the disagreement on 
theological questions, that turned the Reformation into a re- 
volt. Undoubtedly the growing perception that reform within 
the church after the conciliar pattern stood little chance of 
success was not unimportant as a motive, while the sense of 
disgust at the corruption of the church, and particularly of the 
church in Italy, created, when combined with national feeling, 
a psychological readiness for a break. Corruption, however, 
was not new. There had been abuses before, if not so wide- 
spread or in such high places, and men of no less zeal than 
the reformers, 'but who believed unity essential, were prepared 
to work conscientiously and wait patiently for the elimination 
of evils. In the beginning, however, the makers of the Ref- 
ormation possessed little sense of the value either of adminis- 
trative organization or of the sacraments and services of the 
church. They had read the Bible and felt that the plain 
words of Scripture provided the sole basis of Christianity. If 
those words could be made available to the laity, a simple matter 
with the literary development of vernacular languages and the 
growth of printing, there would be no need for priestcraft, for 
elaborate organization, and for sacrament and ritual, none of 
which were, in Luther’s view, enjoined by Scripture itself. 

As we have suggested earlier in this work, there is a con- 
siderable similarity between Christ’s insistence on the spirit 
rather than the form and the later teaching of Luther, who 
regarded the church very largely as an ecclesiastical organiza- 
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tion that had lost its sense of spiritual mission and had become 
confused in the complexity of its forms. The early church had 
soon learned that the free interpretation of gospel teaching led 
to a variety of interpretations and to a great development of 
radicalism threatening all political and social stability. Then 
this had been dangerous, owing to the disintegration of Rome. 
The reformers themselves destroyed Christian unity under the 
Catholic Church and opened the way for individual judgment. 
Individuals did judge, and the result was a new proliferation of 
sects and a new social radicalism, not essentially dissimilar 
from that of the early Christian world, and no less dangerous. 
It was soon found by the leading reformers that they had both 
to create a new ecclesiastical organization of their own and to 
give support to some sort of political authority. But because 
the Roman Church, despite inroads, survived, and because no 
reformer was strong enough or could gain sufficient support 
to overcome even those within his own camp who disagreed 
with him, it was very hard to build any widespread authority 
or effectively to enforce any church organization, the more so 
since many of the supporters of reform advocated toleration and 
there was no court of final appeal left. A movement that 
originated in intensity of devotion and stimulated tremendous 
and eager discussion of ethical and theological problems opened 
wide the road to rational criticism and the growth of scepticism. 

The Stages of Luthefs Life 

The whole development may be studied in its various stages 
in the life and work of Martin Luther (1483-1546). Born in 
Thuringia, he came from a family of poor but free peasants, 
though his father was a miner. Despite such unpropitious 
origins he received a good education, first in the Latin Schools 
and then at Magdeburg and Eisenach. From the beginning 
he was seemingly of a religious temperament. Indeed, he was 
an enthusiast with a certain lack of balance, and it is not entirely 
unfair to interpret the occurrence of the Reformation as largely 
the product of his extremely ardent temper, of his unwilling- 
ness to compromise with evil and his desire for a rapid attain- 
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merit of perfection. He was perpetually at war with both 
himself and others because he and they fell short of the ideal. 
He lacked the willingness to submit to slow and thorough dis- 
cipline and to be content with moderate improvement, and 
he had not that sad recognition, gained by the church as the 
result of its long experience, that human beings generally were 
incapable of sudden transformations that would also be pro- 
found and lasting. 

After his studies were completed he spent two years in retreat 
with the Augustinians at Erfurt. Then, in 1507, he was or- 
dained a priest. His brilliance and sincerity promised him a 
great career within the church. In the year following his ordi- 
nation, he was nominated as Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenburg by the Elector of Saxony. In the follow- 
ing years he taught,, endeavoring to improve himself and 
others. In 1511, however, an event of profound impor- 
tance occurred. Luther was sent to Rome. There he was 
deeply shocked by the behavior and attitude of the higher 
clergy. Before that period he had been a conciliarist in at- 
titude, but perhaps even more a mystical monk. He had 
possessed relatively little knowledge of the realities of the 
church, or indeed of the general nature of human behavior. 
Rather, he had been inspired by the nobility of the Christian 
vision and had assumed that others, at least when they belonged 
to the clergy, possessed something of his own enthusiasm. One 
can readily understand therefore that he should have been in- 
dignant at the behavior of those who were entrusted with the 
responsibility for Christian well-being. 

He started out accordingly to reform the church. It was 
not his intention at the time to break with it, and one may 
therefore say that the Reformation, insofar as it was originated 
by Luther, was unplanned. On his return to Germany, indeed, 
he continued to teach and became Doctor of Divinity, The 
sale of indulgences in Germany by Tetzel was, however, a 
further shock to him, since in his eyes it appeared as the sale 
of something which the church did not possess and as the 
wicked exploitation of the faithful and ignorant. Tetzel, it 
is clear, had much in common with certain modern high pres- 
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sure salesmen. The sale of indulgences was not new, and, 
properly understood, an indulgence only involved intercession 
and a calling on the store of grace laid up by the saints to 
reduce the period of purgatory for the genuinely repentant. 
But it was very easy for those who were imscrupulous to make 
it appear that the church was simply selling a complete remis- 
sion of sins and immediate entry into heaven. Moreover, while 
the church authorities never sanctioned this interpretation, they 
were at the time somewhat greedy and did not punish or de- 
nounce such behavior nor refuse the money so gained. Indeed 
one cannot help feeling that to some extent the Italian hier- 
archy countenanced the commercialization of religion and that 
some members thereof regarded sin, no matter how grave, as 
a convenient opportunity for plunder. The taking of large 
sums of money from Germany provoked the growing national 
consciousness, while the inference, however unjustified, that 
the opportunity for salvation depended on the ability to pay 
enraged the poor. Luther, who despite his mysticism and 
perfectionism was not unaware of the immediate conditions 
of the people among whom he lived and from whom he sprang, 
felt that it was undesirable for those already poor and struggling 
to suffer want supposedly on behalf of their- souls, particularly 
since, departing from the church teaching, he denied that pur- 
gatory could be lessened by such methods, even when not 
abused. He felt that the monies went to Italy to support an 
expensive hierarchy and positively hindered the social service 
work of the church, as well as perverting it from spiritual con- 
cerns. 

In 1517 Luther posted his celebrated ninety-five theses on 
the church door at Wittenburg. They were the outcome of 
his discontent with the existing Church arrangements anH con- 
stituted his program of reform. While largely theological, 
they nevertheless showed his essential individualism and ra- 
tionalism. They are interesting too as illustrating the complex- 
ity of Luther s character and the many seemingly contradictory 
elements in it. We have mentioned the mystical element in 
Luther’s makeup, his essential feeling of a direct and clear com- 
munication with God, and his belief in the struggle between 
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good and evil, personalized, and directly present in experience. 
We have stressed, too, his crusading spirit. Certainly he was 
not prepared to live his own life regardless of the world, to 
become a saint of the church. In his reforming zeal he dis- 
played a sense of the practical necessity of politics which was 
at variance with his seeming naivete in the face of church 
practices. In posting his theses he showed this practicality 
clearly, for with an eye to publicity he nailed them to the 
cathedral door on the festival of All Saints Day, when pilgrims 
flocked thither. 

At this time Luther was still, however, a member of the 
church, insistent that it should reform itself, but not con- 
sciously rejecting its authority. He did, indeed, interpret the 
nature of church power in the conciliar maimer at a time when 
the conciliar theory had been rejected. In his theses, too, 
were statements as to the relation of God and mm which did 
not harmonize with church teaching on the subject. But, 
while the manner of presenting his theses was, to say the least, 
novel, and, from , the church point of view, improper, that he 
should present arguments for debate was not in itself damn- 
able. On the contrary it was a perfectly normal procedure 
for persons to develop and espouse doctrines unless and until 
they had been questioned, examined, and condemned. But 
Luther, convinced of his rightness and of his moral superiority, 
had no intention of accepting condemnation. The truth of 
what he said was to him plain and evident, and it seems prob- 
able that he did not expect to be called to account. Here 
again he was either naive or deliberately blind, since to accept 
his teaching would have implied on the part of a papacy, which 
had successfully overcome the threat of Constance and Basle, 
acceptance of all that it had rejected, as well as of yet more 
radical changes. 

Nor did Luther do anything to conciliate the church. In 
the year following the posting of the theses he went on a preach- 
ing tour through Germany, appealing to the people for sup- 
port. He also sent an exposition of his theses, which he pub- 
lished, to the German bishops. He was, naturally, called upon 
formally to defend his position and went to Augsburg for that 
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purpose. Before the cardinal, sent there by Rome to investi- 
gate the matter, he showed no humility, and in answering him 
quoted directly from Scripture. The break with Rome was 
final; the church was left no alternative but to excommunicate 
him. The Reformation proper had begun. 

In the following years Luther published a number of works 
insisting on a return to the apostolic ideal, denouncing church 
corruption, and appealing to the German nobility for help in 
his campaign against Rome. It was in his search for support 
that he developed such political theories as are to be found in 
his works. While he gained considerable aid, his course was 
not easy. Going to the Diet of Worms in 1521, he found him- 
self condemned by the emperor. He was, however, pro- 
tected by Frederick the Wise, who took him into nominal cap- 
tivity, during which he translated the New Testament into 
the vernacular. 

Fifteen hundred twenty-five was a year of the greatest im- 
portance in Luther’s development. In that year there broke 
out the Peasants’ War, the result of the miseries of that riasg 
and of the interpretation by ignorant men of Luther’s own 
teachings concerning equality. Luther, who needed support 
and felt the necessity for social order, particularly in such 
troubled times when anarchy was, as in the days of St. Augus- 
tine, a real threat, stressed the duty of obedience to earthly 
authorities and developed doctrines of passive obedience. In 
the same year, departing entirely from the Roman Catholic 
law, Luther married Katharine von Bora, who had been a nun, 
and in the following years he begat altogether six children. 

It might indeed be possible to interpret Luther’s reform 
psychoanalytically, to argue that he was a person of strong 
desires and that his outbreak against the church was the result 
of repression, and then of an unwillingness to repress himself 
any longer. This would probably be unfair, since he was 
quite genuinely a mystic with an intense religious conviction 
and a real insistence on right living. He denounced the mon- 
astic way of life, partly because he beUeved, as a nationalist in 
a period of growing economic opportunity and as one con- 
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vinced of the value of the social service work of the church, 
that monastic life artificially withdrew people from economic- 
ally and socially useful operations, including ministering to 
the unfortunate. The earlier work of the monasteries as pre- 
servers of culture and as experiment stations for agriculture 
had ceased to be significant. In terms of his own experience 
he felt, too, that the celibate life was unnatural, while he could 
find no authority for it in Scripture. He did not agree with 
St. Paul that “it is better to marry than to burn.” Marriage 
was for him no second-best. Moreover he was aware that 
monasteries did not always promote the pure life supposedly 
demanded of their inmates, and he disliked any hypocrisy. He 
was undoubtedly unfair to the church theory which demanded 
that an elect should withdraw itself from the world and pursue 
perfection unhampered by family cares. On the other hand it 
is equally clear that many of those who did live in monas- 
teries or as celibate priests were totally unsuited to that way 
of life and harmed both themselves and the church by under- 
taking it. 

While Protestantism generally, particularly in its Calvinist 
aspect, was to connect the idea of sex and sin in a far more 
extreme way than it was ever connected by Catholics, Luther’s 
preaching of the desirability of the natural, but monogamic, 
life was a force in the other direction, and was not uninteresting 
as revealing the sense of the importance of earthly material 
welfare that became increasingly strong under the stimulation 
of economic possibilities. 

In the following years he continued to fight against the 
opponents of temporal authority, and particularly against 
Miinzer and the Anabaptists, who were essentially philosophic 
anarchists. In terms of that issue he argued the necessity for 
persecution of those who were mistaken and whose religious 
views led them to socially destructive behavior. Gradually, 
however, the leadership of German Protestantism passed into 
the hands of the princes, while Calvin in Geneva was giving 
a new development to Protestant ideas and practices. The in- 
fluence of Luther gradually declined and his later years, while 
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Still taken up with various controversies within the Protestant 
ranks, were relatively peaceful. He died quietly in his home 
town in 1546. 


The Relation of Luther’s Political Ideas 
and His Practical Experience 

It is now necessary to examine Luther’s political and social 
ideas. These developed parallel with his practical experience 
and arose largely out of necessities of the moment. His writings 
were simply livres de circonstance and it is hard to find in them 
any consistent philosophy at all. Indeed he was not by training 
a philosopher. Being of an excitable temper, he usually over- 
stated his position on any specific issue, while the struggle 
within him between a basic mysticism, which gave drive and 
meaning to his activities, and a very strong sense of what was 
immediately practical and necessary, created further confusion. 
As we have noted, he started out simply to reform the church, 
and in many ways he carried over into Protestantism the es- 
sential Roman tradition. The philosophy of his more mod- 
erate reformism is best seen, however, not in his own work, but 
in that of his chief disciple, Melanchthon. The latter’s theory 
was indeed in most respects a continuation of tlie scholasticism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and contained very little that was new 
from a political viewpoint. Erasmus, too, that balanced sym- 
pathizer with the reformers, who found himself unable to make 
the final break, who was not a radical, but a humanist with a 
conscience, expressed in a less lofty and more urbane manner 
the earlier philosophy of reform with which Luther started. 

Luther’s original aim was indeed moral rather than political. 
He emphasized the importance of faith rather than works, in 
the sense of the performances of religious ceremonies, stressed 
the iimer life, and argued the justification of individual judg- 
ment. Starting from doctrines of natural law and natural 
rights, he proclaimed the basic equality of man and his .right 
as a member of the Christian brotherhood. This theory had 
much in common with certain philosophies of the first centuries 
of the Christian era and was universalistic in its promise. 
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Luther felt that priests were like other mortals and should not 
have special positions nor be free from control and punishment 
by the temporal authorities. The spiritual was for him closely 
connected with the economic, and involved also political ideas. 
The church had grown wealthy and to a certain extent lost the 
sense of its spiritual purpose and social responsibility, and many 
of the religious orders did not practice the poverty that they 
were supposed to observe. Luther felt that Ae church should 
be poor and that the property held by it within a nation should 
be subject to control and taxation by emperor, king, or prince. 
Thus the ideal of apostolic poverty was connected by him with 
the desire to keep property within the nation, with its use for 
national and general social needs, instead of giving it to Rome. 
At the same time he felt that rulers should punish churchmen 
who committed crimes in the same way and under the same law 
by which they pimished ordinary citizens. Yet this in itself, 
while it tended to strengthen the state, was ancient doctrine, 
which had developed first in the Investiture Controversy and 
then in the Conciliar Movement itself. 

Luther, finding the church unwilling to accept his doctrine, 
went further. He argued the priesthood of all believers and 
insisted that the Pope, imposing his own views both on organiza- 
tion and on moral reform, was antichrist. He rejected, that is 
to say, the rightfulness of the established authority and appealed 
to the plain words of Scripture and the judgment of the in- 
dividual. Yet he did this with no sense that all men were good 
or of a religious temperament. On the contrary, it was his 
conviction that the true church consisted of a persecuted rem- 
nant within the body of an essential pagan society, a view not 
unlike that of St. Augustine. He stressed freedom of conscience 
and equality in men, as against the claims of the hierarchy, not 
because he felt that all were capable of salvation, but because 
his experience had convinced him that the hierarchy itself 
thwarted the genuine religious temperament and that the 
church organization included many who were not rightfully 
Christian at all, but pagan. Their power and the stress on 
forms by the church were simply bars to the living of the gen- 
uinely religious life by those who had a sincere feith and who 
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were striving for perfection. For the church services not only 
encouraged a corrupt and artificial existence on the part of the 
clergy and neglected to emphasize man’s duty towards his neigh- 
bor, but also obscured the whole ethical teachings of the gospels 
and, through the distractions of ceremonial observance, hid 
from men the glory of God. Men were to be given free judg- 
ment and were to be considered equally that the few who were 
sincere believers might live according to their belief. 

This, of course, was to destroy entirely that unity which had 
hitherto prevailed in Christendom. The results were some- 
what other than Luther had expected. Once the concept of a 
single authority was rejected everyone could fedl that he had 
just as good a claim to decide on the correctness of doctrine and 
the meaning of Scripture as his fellows. This sense of equality 
was fundamentally democratic. Yet its immediate result was 
anarchy, since it became rapidly clear that Scripture could be 
made to mean almost anything, and the agreement on in- 
terpretation was largely accidental. The result might be moral 
reform and a burgeoning of genuine religion, but it also meant 
implicitly the rejection of any authority and the destruction of 
all church organization. 

Moreover, because of Luther’s doctrine of equality, and as a 
result of his stress on the injustice of church taxation, it was very 
easy for the masses to go far beyond the claims of free and in- 
dividual conscience and to insist on the need for economic and 
political equality, thus attacking not simply church but state. 
It was from this and from Luther’s emphasis on one’s duty to- 
wards one’s neighbor that the Peasants’ War resulted. Luther 
condemned that war and urged the nobles to “stab, strangle and 
kill without mercy” in order effectively to suppress it. It has 
usually been argued that he took this point of view since, being 
a poor monk in revolt against a mighty organization, he needed 
the support of princes. Undoubtedly this practical considera- 
tion influenced his attitude. Yet one should note that Luther 
did feel that most men were bad. Human nature did not 
through his preaching become perfect, unprejudiced, and un- 
selfish overnight. There was still the need for some imposed 
order, for authority, lest the wicked triumph and the just be ex- 
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terminated. Here again Luther was following in the footsteps 
of St. Augustine. Philosophic anarchy may have been the log- 
ical conclusion of the Reformation: it was manifestly impossible 
of achievement in an expanding and greedy world where the 
lack of restraint from above would produce rather the anarchy 
of a Hobbesian state of nature. 

Luther accordingly insisted not only on the rightness of the 
use of force by the state to preserve order, but also on the duty 
of positive submission to the temporal powers. This evidenced 
an abandonment of his support of the poor for the aid of the 
wealthy when he had gained the needed popularity in his strug- 
gle with Rome, and when it became necessary for him to have 
the organized support of the princes who had much to gain by 
the destruction of the church’s power in Germany. Yet it seems 
perfectly clear that his sympathy with the poor was genuine and 
that his championing of the existing powers was by no means the 
outcome of mere immediate interest, but followed logically from 
his philosophy as to the nature of the true church. 

In terms of his action here, as well as owing to his denuncia- 
tion of the Anabaptists and his seeming abandonment of the 
doctrine of the free conscience in sanctioning the persecution 
of them by the state, he has been accused of supporting the doc- 
trine of the Divine Right of Kings. Undoubtedly the theory 
of positive acceptance of the commands of authority could read- 
ily lead to this position, and did lead to it when princes took 
over the control and direction of the reform in Germany. Yet 
it is necessary to keep in mind that, while Luther appealed to 
the state against the church and denounced church corruption, 
he had little faith in political authorities. His An den Christ- 
lichen Adel undoubtedly appeared as a glorification of the rights 
of magistrates to control subjects and as a stress on the duty of 
obedience. Yet his political philosophy is more clearly stated 
in his Von Weltlicher Uberkeyt (1523). There he plainly 
shows his lack of any real respect for political authority and his 
recognition that princes and rulers are in general wicked per- 
sons. Th^ majority thereof, like a majority of the servants of 
the church, are not included in the true Christian remnant. If 
rulers persecute, it is perfectly justified for subjects passively but 
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fir ml y to resist insofar as the attack on the latter is directed 
against their religious conscience. 

Luther's Views of the T emporal and 
Spiritual Spheres 

While Luther had given up the church organization, he still 
retained the distinction between the spheres of church and 
state, of the spiritual and temporal. In the latter it was neces- 
sary for men to obey their rulers no matter how bad they were, 
since they were permitted by God and because the alternative 
was an anarchy destructive of the well-being of that very rem- 
nant which he considered so important. Men might think 
what they liked in the spiritual sphere, but it was not for them 
to upset temporal arrangements. The Anabaptists were to be 
persecuted, not because of their beliefs concerning the personal 
duty of Christians, but because as an organized social group 
they were disturbing the peace of the community. The theory 
of the absolute duty to obey even the worst of rulers, provided 
they did not attack one’s personal beliefs, where one had gen- 
uine freedom to interpret the meaning of Scripture as one liked, 
perhaps proceeded in part from Luther’s sense of the Christian 
duty of humility and submission. The true Christian would 
have the patience of Job and would endure any suffering rather 
than inflict misery on his fellows or do them any violence or in- 
justice. Princes who used force cruelly were undoubtedly 
wicked, but their wickedness was no excuse for a lack of Chris- 
tian meekness on the part of sufferers. There is in this doctrine 
a certain masochistic element. 

Yet, whatever its logic, this line of reasoning scarcely solved 
the problem. Luther had himself rebelled against Rome be- 
cause, as authority, it seemed to him to thwart the religious life 
and also to hamper the earthly well-being of the common man. 
While the state could not harm the inner conscience, it’ could, 
even more effectively than the church, create material misery 
for the masses subject to it. Though the Anabaptists were un- 
doubtedly naive in the hope for the perfection of philosophical 
anarchy, the general idea that in terms of the social element of 
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the gospel one might be forced to resist actively a tyrannical state 
was justified. 

Luther, just as the medieval philosophers, saw all earthly 
authority as limited, and proclaimed the sovereignty of God 
and Scripture alone. But the medieval church, as the inter- 
preter of God’s will, had constituted a force separate from the 
state; and where subjects and rulers were alike members of the 
church, it could exercise an organized restraining influence on 
the temporal power, even though it might at times abuse its 
authority for selfish ends. Luther, attacking this orgtmization, 
insisted that the priest was an ordinary citizen, subject like any 
other to the law of the state, and denied the right of active resist- 
ance when purely religious matters were not -involved. In fact, 
he unwittingly gave complete authority to the political power. 
He had no belief in divine right himself. Yet the necessary out- 
come of his teaching was divine right, or at least the proclama- 
tion of the absolutism of the state and of the duty of conscien- 
tious obedience in any matter involving property and person. 
In short, Luther chose one horn of a dilemma: either he had to 
proclaim that religion did involve the attempt to create a just 
earthly society, and so to give aid and comfort to persons whose 
activities, however sincere, might lead to social anarchy and, 
since the majority were wicked, the destruction of goodijess, or 
he had to divorce religion from the material concerns of society, 
with the result that existing government by the wicked would 
safely prevail. 

While the state, therefore, was for Luther on the one hand a 
necessary authority that order might be preserved and on the 
other an organization dominated by men who were generally 
corrupt, he was yet able to make a further distinction that al- 
lowed him to support those German princes who sympathized 
with him. Though the individual must obey any state because 
of his duty towards God and the necessity for order, the state 
gets its rightful authority as a servant and protector of religion. 
The Catholic Church would not reform voluntarily. The 
state, Luther argued, accordingly had the duty to reform it and 
control it that abuses might be eliminated and might not re- 
occur. The only true law indeed is the law of God, which con- 
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sists of the basic gospel principles; but law on earth is necessary, 
and the state may interpret and fill the interstices in the law of 
God for the sake not simply of earthly well-being, but of pro- 
moting the interests of true religion. The state, not itself di- 
vine, nevertheless gains sovereignty as a corporate being with a 
moral purpose. Luther identified this state with its ruler, and, 
by an appeal to national patriotism, gained the economic and 
military support of the princes who wished to extend their 
power and could most readily do so at Rome’s expense. 

Toleration and Political Obligation 
in Luther’s T caching 

In the beginning, as we have noted, Luther stressed the claims 
of conscience, had been tolerant of dissent within the Protestant 
ranks, and had hesitated even to persecute Catholics. But his 
own remnant found itself confronted at this point by re- 
ligious and social radicals who not only threatened order but de- 
nied the truth of Scripture as Luther saw it, while at the same 
time the church, anxious to exterminate what it regarded as 
heresy rather than either to conciliate or to reform itself, ap- 
pealed for aid to the emperor, from whom Luther had hoped for 
much. Accordingly he insisted that it is the right and duty of 
the state to put down, and even to kill, the Anabaptists on one 
hand, and forcibly to prevent the public performance of Cath- 
olic rites, such as communion, on the other. The true church, 
the people with right consciences, are of course above the often 
wicked state. But rulers who belong to the Lutheran group 
may exercise their authority over religion to promote the in- 
terests of that group, to establish and protect its institutions 
from both internal and external aggression. 

Moreover there was real danger to Luther’s church when 
those inspired by his teachings refused to submit to princes and 
to pay taxes, and the example of Wyclif made it clear that 
princes were unwilling to support reforms which involved them 
in stru^les at once with those in Rome and with their own sub- 
jects. They might find it convenient to break with Rome and 
to refuse taxes to the latter, either from themselves or from their 
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subjects. However willing they were that the church should 
return to apostolic poverty, they had no desire to do so them- 
selves. The refusal to pay monies to Rome was useful since 
it left more wealth for them to tax for their own benefit. It 
would be harmful if it meant that they had to surrender their 
own privileged position. 

Other reformers might well accuse Luther of lack of logic in 
advocating the free conscience, while denying the right to its 
eflEective exercise. Yet it is fairly clear that to him free con- 
science means simply that one does not have to accept one’s faith 
from priests, to submit to cross-examination by them, or to 
confess one’s sin to another and do penance. It does not mean 
either freedom to set up independent religious organizations or 
to oppose the civil government. In the sphere of external and 
temporal affairs the latter is without competitor. To obey the 
state’s orders, however much one may differ from the state’s 
policy as a matter of conviction, is a bounden duty. 

Fundamentally the whole difficulty of Luther’s position arose 
because in terms of perfection he had attacked an institution, 
however corrupt, which might yet exercise a restraining influ- 
ence on the state, while, in terms of his recognition of the cor- 
ruption of the average man, he saw the need for order and had 
to appeal to the only remaining authority that could effectively 
guarantee it. The practical result was that, since men were 
imperfect, it became necessary to accept even worse evils than 
those that had previously existed for fear of a total collapse of 
society. 

Once one had admitted the right of individual judgment it 
became extremely difficult to decide who was a Christian. Even 
when that decision had been made and certain groups were con- 
demned as not truly Christian, the question still remained as to 
what to do about them and as to who was to do it. What- 
ever Luther’s original intentions, the final decision was that in 
each state the ruler must decide and the people must submit, re- 
taining freedom of conviction purely inwardly. Belief was pri- 
vate. Tfie practice of religion was a public matter to be 
regulated by political authority. The result was, of course, 
persecution rather than toleration, the object being to restore 
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social order by exterminating or silencing where possible those 
who disagreed with the ruler. This might work efiEectively 
where the group persecuted, however intense its conviction, was 
small in numbers. It was not successful where different groups 
alike possessed considerable power. There the appeal to the 
ruler as the person to decide on the religion of his subjects led 
instead to internal strife and a greater threat to the social order 
than was constituted by the original dissent itself. 

Internationally, too, a similar anarchy was encouraged, since 
the intensity of conviction in the Protestant camp and the re- 
vival, with the Counter-Reformation, of a strong religious feel- 
ing among the Catholics made it appear the duty of both to 
fight for their truth and for the extermination of those whom 
they regarded as enemies of the soul’s welfare. 

The net result of this intense religious feeling was, paradoxi- 
cally, at least in the Protestant group, a curious lessening of gen- 
uine religion as a social institution. For the sake of peace and 
order there was established the triumphant unitary state. 
There soon followed the proclamation of the Divine Right of 
Kings. Democratic claims were denied, the law of the land was 
supreme, and liberty was under, and not from, it. What the 
sovereign willed his people must accept. Obedience became 
the highest duty regardless of conscience. Men were citizens 
first and members of the church only secondly. Corporate 
groups had no claim to an independent existence: they were 
solely creatures of the state. Thus the concession theory of cor- 
porations became established in the public law of Europe. It 
was particularly important in Germany, where the Reformation 
was accompanied by the reception of Roman law. The latter 
substituted the theory of absolutism, with a nominal qualifica- 
tion that was readily forgotten, for the democratic concepts, de- 
rived from the German tribes, that had flourished in the medi- 
eval period. 

Internationally, indeed, the position was somewhat different. 
Ambitious rulers carried on warfare, which arose from a com- 
bination of religious and national elements. And yet,the most 
sincere of princes was unwilling completely to sacrifice the ma- 
terial welfare of his realm for religion, even though he might be 
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eager to expand his territory and the area accepting his religion 
at one and the same time. It soon became clear, however, that 
no one power could triumph and that religious unity could not 
be restored. There was a deadlock. For the sake of earthly 
peace the matter was temporarily settled by the Peace of Augs- 
burg. While that peace produced a kind of international tol- 
eration of religion, its basis was such as to strengthen internal 
absolutism and to recognize princely sovereignty. It rested on 
the admission, cuius regio, eius religio, whoever ruled the cotin- 
try had the right to determine its religion. But, as one Catholic 
has remarked, both epigrammatically and to a considerable ex- 
tent truthfully, this might be translated “render unto Caesar the 
things that are God’s.” 

The doctrine certainly was not acce’ptable to the persecuted 
of a country. Wars of religion continued even after inter- 
national war was temporarily stilled. Moreover, the need for 
an eflEective argument on the part of Protestants involved in 
struggles against established Catholic rulers led to an emphasis 
on the democratic element implicit in the Reformation, al- 
though the fear of disorder might give that element a distinct 
aristocratic countenance. 

It was a combination of such civil strife with an increasing 
recognition of the importance of national well-being that pro- 
duced the struggle for toleration, first granted as a matter of 
political expediency, and not as of right. Toleration was use- 
ful where conflicting religious groups were so balanced that the 
extermination of one was impossible. This development, in- 
deed, took place mainly after Luther’s time, and was the product 
of Calvinism rather than of Lutheranism. 

Such toleration as was achieved resulted from a recognition 
that religion was not of primary importance, and produced a 
new emphasis on material and earthly well-being, with the state 
as its guardian. The Peace of Augsburg might hold inter- 
national warfare for purely religous ends unwarranted, but the 
glorification of the sovereign as the sole political authority 
soon combined with the growing struggle for new wealth and 
trade to produce that international anarchy, arising from polit- 
ical ambition, which has been the subsequent history of the 
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western tvorld. This was made worse since the doctrine of the 
Divine Right of Kings proclaimed the duty of submission to the 
individual rulers: those rulers, ambitious for power, constituted 
a struggling international aristocracy whose intermarriage and 
dynastic intrigues kept Europe in a continuous ferment, regard- 
less of any advantages for their peoples arising therefrom. 
Kings might fight for power and wealth, but such struggles were 
not always profitable to, and frequently imposed a terrific 
burden on, their subjects. As a consequence, the questioning 
and denunciation by Luther of the bases of authority in the 
Catholic Church and of its value in the promotion of religious 
well-being was ultimately transferred to the state in terms of 
earthly tvelfare. 

In Luther’s own time, however, this development was still in 
the distant future. Luther’s reform had resulted in giving a 
moral sanction to the doctrine that might was right, or at least 
that might must be accepted even by the persecuted, who were 
permitted at most either to remove themselves to a more con- 
genial clime or passively to resist. Absolutism, however ex- 
treme, was justified. The democratic and individualist ele- 
ment in Luther’s theory had simply destroyed the power of the 
church to intervene in political affairs, to moderate the harsh- 
ness of government, and to aid men to throw off tyrants. One 
who had started by condemning both church and princes as 
wicked had left the latter the sole authority on earth. The 
claims to primacy of secular affairs were fully conceded. Po- 
litical quietism was held up as the citizens’ highest duty. 

Luther’s Economic and Social Philosophy 

Luther developed certain views concerning economic and so- 
cial organization, as well as about political obligation. W^e 
have already noted that he believed in the natural life of man in 
the sense that he attacked what he considered the perversion of 
monasticism. He felt that a life amid the regular affairs of 
the world was necessary if one was to perform properly one’s 
duty towards one s nighbor. This involved the twin ideas 
of effective economic production and of sincere social service. 
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He believed, further, that work was man’s proper function and 
that the community had an interest in the performance of 
earthly duties by all its citizens. Certainly Luther treated 
monks and nuns as a useless leisure class, and at times he seemed 
almost to take the view that they were neglecting their duty in 
not producing population for the service of the state. 

In the economic sphere proper he believes that economic in- 
equality is necessary, and he believes so for reasons that would 
appeal to the modern Republicans. Inequality is a stimulus to 
work and to development of initiative. Consequently it pro- 
duces greater earthly well-being. Yet Luther does not argue 
that man should be anxious to rise out of his established rank 
of society. Rather his duty as a true Christian is humbly to 
accept his lot and conscientiously to follow his Beruf, his 
occupation, doing his duty in that state- to which it has pleased 
God to call him. Here once more he seems to find Christian 
virtue in humility and the acceptance of suffering. While he 
lived on the eve of capitalism, his views are not capitalistic, de- 
spite the stress on inequality. He is concerned rather with 
agriculture, believes firmly that land is the source of wealth, 
and in developing this theory anticipates to a certain extent the 
Physiocrats of a later date.^ While he supports the authority of 
the landowner, he is also aware of the sufferings of the poor and 
insists on the former’s duty towards them. As we have seen, his 
attack on Rome was partly based on the idea that if Rome did 
not take from their small income, the peasants would be better 
off. This might, of course, be interpreted as an attempt to de- 
fend the interests of the landowners, in the sense that there 
would be no ruinous obligation on them to look after the poor 
if Rome did not drain the nation’s resources. 

*The Physiocrats were a group of social critics in eighteenth century France 
concerned primarily with economic and financial reform in the interest of na- 
tional prosperity. They are often regarded as the founders of modern economics. 
Their central thesis was that genuine wealth came from the land: they condemned 
industry and middleman activities. Best known among them are Quesnay, 
Dupont de Nemours, and Mercier de la Riviere. The great Turgot, while not a 
member of the group, shared many of their ideas. While they fall in the period 
of this volume, they will be taken up in its continuation, largely because their 
greatest long-term influence was on the democratic and agrarian philosophy of 
this country, from Jefferson on. 
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In the sphere o£ agriculture, then, Luther accepts to some ex- 
tent a laisser faire doctrine. At the same time he is a national- 
ist and believes thoroughly in the value of the mercantilist sys- 
tem, the state control of trade and commerce. He is not at all 
anxious for a free capitalism and the growth of financial power. 
The Roman Catholic Church, while still condemning usury, 
had modified its earlier stand against all forms of interest and 
allowed the development of a money market. Indeed the Lug- 
gers had grown wealthy as bankers largely through rendering 
services to the church and to Catholic princes.. Luther felt that 
the peasants, from whom he sprang, were suffering partly 
through the exploitation of the new money economy. He con- 
demned utterly all forms of interest and showed a fierce bitter- 
ness against financiers. Doubtless his seeming mercantilism 
was itself based on the desire, not so much to promote rapid eco- 
nomic development, as to see that that development should not 
enrich private individuals at the expense of the community. 
While certain of his ideas may have contributed to the growth 
of capitalism, it was from Calvin that the main connection be- 
tween Protestantism and capitalism emerged. 

Luther’s economic doctrine seems, in our eyes, sometimes out- 
moded and sometimes modern. In terms of conclusions ar- 
rived at he does not differ widely from Bodin, the Catholic Poli- 
tique, whose work we shall examine shortly.^ Both, indeed, are 
nationalist and both are advocates of the sovereignty of the state. 
But where Bodin is a positive believer in the desirability of a 
strong nation-state and of the promotion of economic well-being 
thereby, Luther’s prime interest is in a pure religion and in an 
almost medieval practice of economic justice. In the sphere of 
religion and economics he gives the state power, not for love 
thereof, but because there is no other to whom he may turn 
to preserve order, to promote social well-being and to restrain 
evil men. 

Finally, it is perhaps worth noting that Luther appears to de- 
velop theories of racial nationalism. He wanted a united Ger- 
man church under the emperor, although he was disappointed 
in this wish, and he bitterly condemned the Jews as evil and 

*SeeCai.XlV. 
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socially undesirable persons. In both these respects he is today 
looked back on as one of the founders of the Germanic cult, and 
the policies of the National Socialists follow his supposed teach- 
ing. To him the Nazis make frequent appeal as one who truly 
anticipated their own Aryan doctrine. Yet here again, what- 
ever the heat of his language, his views do not really justify this 
interpretation. He did, indeed, condemn the Jews, but he con- 
demned them primarily on religious grounds, as the slayers of 
Christ and as enemies of the true religion. He also did desire 
a national church, but he desired it in terms of his conviction of 
the truth of his religious views, not as an appendage and support 
to national glory. Yet here, as ever, his very fervor resulted in 
his providing ammunition useful to those who were funda- 
mentally antagonistic to his own purposes. 

By the end of his career Luther’s libertarianism was hidden 
and moribund. The apology of raison d’etat, to which he had 
given countenance without fully realizing its implications, had 
become the basis of the public and constitutional law of a con- 
siderable part of Europe. The forces of resistance to arbitrary 
authority grew out of Calvinism on the one hand and Jesuit 
doctrine on the other. The radicals in the Protestant ranks, 
offshoots of Lutheranism, continued to protest and to suffer. 
Sometimes they found a brief asylum, as in Holland. But, in 
the Old World at least, they were unable to make their claims 
effective: the aristocratic basis of limitation on authority of Cal- 
vinism was safer, and consorted better with the new economic 
dispensation. Theories of free will, of rational criticism, of 
individual eqtxality and of anarchic perfectionism were sus- 
pected by both opponents and proponents of Divine Right. 
Yet those radical ideas were a legitimate development of Lu- 
ther’s rejection of the claim of an organized hieiarchy to set 
limits to enquiry and to impose religious regulations. The 
right of man to interpret the Bible and to reach God by his own 
path was Luther’s significant contribution. Ultimately it 
would lead both to critical enquiry into the bases of all claims 
to authority and to a sense of moral responsibility on the part 
of the individual for the individual, alone, unaided, and un- 
controlled. 
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Bibliographical Note 

On the political ideas of the entire sixteenth century, J. W. Allen’s 
Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century is the standard work. 
Full and scholarly, it is not difficult reading, and is full of penetrat- 
ing analyses. Part I, Ch. I, deals with Luther and his disciple 
Melanchthon, while Ch. II examines carefully the theory of the Ana- 
baptists and the issues between them and Luther. Allen also gives 
a more brief treatment of Luther in an essay on him in Hearnshaw’s 
The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, where may also be found an essay on 
Erasmus by J. A. K. Thomson. 

For the Reformation itself, R. H. Murray’s The Political Coiise- 
quences of the Reformation is useful, being easy and interesting to 
read and not too allusive or obviously learned. Ch. II discusses 
particularly Luther’s connection with Divine Right. Figgis’s main 
ideas concerning Luther’s political thought are given in Lecture III 
of his From Gerson to Grotius, 

For the various ideas concerning toleration during this period, 
and particularly for the views of Luther, Miinzer, and the Anabap- 
tists, H. B. Bainton’s edition of Castellio’s De Haereticis, under the 
title Concerning Heretics, is extremely valuable and interesting: in 
his introduction he not only discusses the general subject but takes 
up individual theologians one by one. Of Luther’s political ideas 
there is a careful exposition in L. H. Waring’s The Political Theories 
of Martin Luther, 



CHAPTER XII 


Calvings Theocracy: Ethical Aristocracy 
and Incipient Democracy 


T he political theory of Luther was loose-knit and somewhat 
unsystematic. It was the product not simply of his at- 
tempt to reconcile the diverse and often opposed teachings of 
Scripture, but also of his practical difficulties in gaining support 
and in dealing with the changing politics of Germany in his 
day. Different emphases were necessary as different persons 
and groups had to be conciliated and attacked. Calvin, secure 
in a Geneva which he came increasingly to dominate, had not 
to face such problems and could on the whole afford the luxury 
of abiding by the consistent logic of his intellectual system. 
Even when Calvinism had spread elsewhere, Calvin himself re- 
mained somewhat aloof and left the task of giving a new em- 
phasis to his teachings chiefly to his disciples. 

Calvin's Life and Character 

John Calvin (1509-1564) was born at Noyon in Picardy. His 
father, Gerard Cauvin, was a lawyer there and was attached to 
the ecclesiastical court. The family was loyally Catholic and 
was to remain so. The father was apparently very anxious to 
give his children a good education. For Calvin he gained a 
benefice in the church to pay the expenses thereof. At fourteen 
Calvin entered the University of Paris and soon distinguished 
himself by his skill as a Latin scholar. While his father had 
originally intended to send him into the priesthood, he soon 
decided that a legal career was likely to prove a better means of 
advancement. Accordingly, Calvin studied law, first at the 
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University of Orleans and then at the University of Bourges. 
It was no doubt this legal training that led to his worship of 
logical structure and to his contempt for emotional nuances and 
aided him to construct his own well-knit ecclesiastical system at 
a later date. That system is further explained when we learn 
that Calvin, a sharp debater, was not popular with his fellow 
students, more easy-going than himself, and in addition had in 
his youth, as all through his life, to triumph over the frailties of 
a sick and weakly body. His whole mental attitude was, in- 
deed, characterized by lack of sympathy with human weakness, 
though he was personally kindly, and even tender in his 
feelings. He feared the masses, untrained and illogical. He 
was an intellectual aristocrat, conservative and somewhat arro- 
gant, eager for order and lacking the milk of human kindness 
when his own position was challenged. 

Apart, however, from a training in law and theology, he re- 
ceived also an education in the humanities: the Renaissance was 
at the time exercising its influence on the French mind. Yet 
that training, instead of giving him wider sympathy and a sense 
of the beauties of life, simply made him aware of the growing 
irrelevance and uselessness of the system of belief and ec- 
clesiastical organization which had dominated the world for 
centuries. Indeed, it is said that his Protestantism started with 
his study of Greek under Wolmar. 

After finishing his legal studies, and following the death of his 
father, Calvin returned to Paris, and it was there that he under- 
went his conversion. He was forced to leave that city and 
found no resting place in his home town. He went to Basle, 
and in 1536 published the first edition of his chief work. The In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion, the product of the application 
of legal logic to theological problems. This work he had the 
impudence to dedicate to Francis I, intending it as a protest 
against the persecution of Protestants. The next few months 
were spent travelling, but in the same year Calvin, passing 
through Geneva on his way to Strasbourg, where he intended to 
settle and study, was asked by Farel to remain in the city and 
help oiganize Protestantism there. He stayed some three years, 
but grew increasingly unpopular owing to his stem attitude. 
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He wa ^na lly driven out and became a professor of theology at 
Strasbourg. Yet with his departure from Geneva peace was not 
secdied. Indeed, anarchy threatened. Accordingly Calvin, 
whose gifts as an administrator were recognized, was recalled in 
1541. Though opposition to him on the part of the Libertines, 
a group resentful of his harsh discipline and desirous of earthly 
joys and indulgence, as well as of intellectual and religious 
liberty, continued for some years, his power gradually increased 
until in his later years, and particularly after 1555, he was vir- 
tually dictator of the city. 

There he established a so-called theocratic regime, the cele- 
brated Discipline. In theory church and state in Geneva were 
separate. The magistrates, however, had the duty of seeing 
that there was conformity to the religious teachings of the 
church. Hence the separation was more apparent than real. 
It consisted at most in a distinction of duties and offices, all of 
which were designed to the securing of one end. This was the 
more true since religion involved the total ordering of all hu- 
man activities for the greater glory of God. Men’s lives were 
minutely regulated and even the most trivial offenses against 
manners and morals were subject to punishment. Drunken- 
ness was dealt with severely, dancing was forbidden, and even 
the duration of a card game was carefully regulated. Prosti- 
tutes were summarily thrown into the Rhone, while heretics 
were burned at the stake. Yet, despite its harshness, the system 
endured and became a lasting part of the Genevan tradition, 
not seriously modified until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, its stem discipline perhaps favored its sur- 
vival, owing to the external threats to Swiss liberty. 

It is necessary, however, to inquire into Calvin’s theory, not 
because it formed the basis of Genevan government and there 
was applied without let or hindrance in all its austere purity, 
but because his ideas spread to Holland, to Scotland, and above 
all to the New England colonies, where they resulted in the 
whole Puritan tradition, religious, social, and political. More- 
over, those ideas had a tremendous influence on the general de- 
velopment of capitalism, which was largely, though by no mpans 
entirely, the work of Protestant countries. 
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Calvin's Political Theory: Dete^l^ism 
and the Duty of Creatin^^der 

The Institutes opened in orthodox fashion with the law of 
nature. Nature had its order, which came direct from God and 
was unchangeable by man. Calvin, like Augustine and various 
Christian philosophers before him, cannot conceive that God, 
who has ordered the material universe according to laws, has not 
likewise created human society in terms of fundamental and 
logical principles. The whole universe is, indeed, one, and 
that unity is the unity of a higher law, proceeding from God’s 
will. How then should mere men have a right to change it? 
Written law is nothing but the exposition of the law of God and 
is contained in the Bible. Calvin, like other reformers, goes 
directly to the Bible and sees in it the only true laws of God for 
human society. Yet those laws must, of course, be applied to 
any particular society and regulations have to be made accord- 
ingly. Men, however, must not innovate: they must simply 
interpret by the reason which comes to them from God. Calvin 
assumes that his reason applied to the Bible is the only reason 
that produces the true and proper order and that opposition or 
difference of opinion is the result of ignorance or sin. Heresy 
can exist for him as clearly as for the Catholic Church. In his 
view, God has planned an orderly universe, based on law. It is 
for men to preserve that order and to create institutions that will 
carry out the will of God. Government is necessary among 
men since they are bad and will upset that order, causing dis- 
pleasure to God. Positively, government means justice, the 
justice of the law ordained by God. 

Such a theory nevertheless involves certain logical difficulties, 
and these the Calvinists have never completely solved. If men 
are subject to direct rules of nature, similar to those governing 
the material universe, does not anything they do conform to law 
and are not all acts part of an order intelligible to God, if not 
to man? But, should one admit this, what necessity or justifica- 
tion is there for specific legislators, who claim that they have a 
peculiar knowledge of God’s laws and that they must set up a 
system to carry out his principles? The order they can so create 
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may, it is true, please them. But is it in reality the prevention 
of a disorder that pleases God? Surely what seems disorder 
to men is also part of God’s order, if He does nothing save in 
terms of His infinite wisdom. It could, of course, be argued 
against this that both those who set up orderly systems and those 
who rebel against them are part of God’s order. Hence, the 
system of Calvin is justified as the service of God if it succeeds. 
But, if it foils, that also is presumably God’s will. Either hu- 
man order is like the order of nature, perfect in its mere exist- 
ence, or it is unlike it, and there is the need for a human crea- 
tion of order based on a judgment that the existing arrange- 
ments are imperfect and bad. Certainly it involved a peculiar 
arrogance to assume that one had the complete knowledge of 
God’s purposes, intentions, and desires. 

The point is significant because it has been a usual assump- 
tion on the part of those with intense religious convictions and 
has led to an extraordinary lack of tolerance. In America par- 
ticularly, the main Protestant sects have been able to shape so- 
cial legislation in terms of their convictions as to what was moral 
and pleasing to God, with the curious result that this country, 
which above all others has proclaimed religious freedom, has 
also given the most extreme examples of interference with in- 
dividual liberty arising therefrom. 

The doctrine that it is the duty of the state to serve the 
Aurch and to carry out its interpretation of the will of God was 
indeed fundamental in Calvin’s thought; and he revived for 
his own purposes and with his particular emphasis the whole 
medieval theory of the two powers. Church and state were 
nominally independent, having different functions and different 
powers; but they were at the same time parallel. The state 
had to serve the church. The church interpreted God’s will, 
and government could be truly just only if it was devoted to the 
carrying out of that will. The state, indeed, had a general con- 
cern with the establishment and preservation of temporal order, 
and here it enjoyed at least a nominal independence. But the 
church alone- could decide all moral questions, and the state 
must provide suitable institutions and laws for the application 
of those decisions, and must always punish those whom the 
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church had condemned. This manifestly differed but little 
from the old Catholic theory and was, indeed, a repetition of 
St. Augustine. 

We shall see, however, that actually state and church were, 
through Calvin, united in one body, and government became, 
in essence, theocracy, or, perhaps more accurately, bibliocracy, 
the direct rule of God in the state through His ministers on 
earth, with the Bible as the sole source of law. The essence of 
the Calvinist reformation was the rejection of the papacy and 
the insistence on the direct rule of God on earth. This the- 
ocracy is not entirely unlike Wyclifs theory of God’s overlord- 
ship, save that it does not allow for any possible conflict between 
church and state. Christ is King, and He creates society, which 
in its turn erects both church and state for the perfect realiza- 
tion of an order pleasing in God’s sight. The state, however, 
is little more than the executive arm of the church, which, once 
more as in Catholic theory, may not use force, since force would 
sully its purity. 

On this foundation Calvin was able to set up a government in 
Geneva that centered actually in his hands. Its theory was 
that the synod, composed of Calvinist ministers, laid down a 
moral discipline, that the magistrates hunted out those whose 
behavior was offensive to God’s order as interpreted in that dis- 
cipline, that the Consistory and the Council had judicial author- 
ity, and that the magistrates thereupon punished those found 
guilty for their sins. The system was transferred to New Eng- 
land, where preachers denounced ungodly behavior, and once 
more the civil arm applied appropriate penalties. Calvinist 
government was thus essentially government by preachers. 
The previous centuries had been striving for the independence 
of the civil power. Calvinism once more proclaimed its in- 
feriority. 

"tife was not, however, a preparation for eternity and an at- 
tempt to save all souls. Rather it was simply and solely the 
struggle to create and preserve an earthly order that would not 
outrage the Almighty. Calvin was aristocratic and, like Wyclif 
before him, believed that salvation was for the few rather than 
the many. Men were elected for eternity, and nothing they 
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could do would change their fate. This was the celebrated 
theory of predestination. Where Augustine had proclaimed 
that men had free will even though God had foreknowledge of 
their behavior and end, Calvin insisted that the will was not 
free, that God had decided who would be saved, and that noth- 
ing they could do could change this decision. 

This was seemingly unjust, but Calvin once more insisted 
that the order and purpose of the universe were known only to 
God who was just, although His justice might not be intel- 
ligible to human beings. Indeed, it was more than justice: it 
was mercy. All men deserved damnation, but a few were 
chosen for salvation because the Almighty was tender-hearted. 
Paradoxically, it was from this, essentially an aristocratic con- 
cept of salvation, that the democratic element in Calvinism, 
which was to have so vast a subsequent influence, particularly in 
America, derived. If men were elected for eternity, and if, 
further, the knowledge of who constituted the elect was denied 
to man and known only to God, it followed in Calvin’s judg- 
ment that there was no distinction between men on earth. All 
were equal and all were equally free. The conclusion from 
this might be the injustice of government and the rightness of 
anarchy. Calvin, however, makes a very different inference, 
insisting that liberty is simply internal, and that the creation of 
order is the duty of man. 

This necessitates government, since some will destroy that 
order if left with outward freedom. Men must, therefore, obey 
their rulers, and obey them freely, that they may not disturb the 
order that is pleasing to God. The necessity for such free 
obedience may seem slight if men are predestined and their 
earthly behavior does not affect their fate. Calvin, however, 
assumes that, if one’s earthly status does not affect one’s salva- 
tion, nevertheless those who manifestly do things displeasing to 
God are unlikely to be among the elect. Obedience is, there- 
fore, to be given because one’s earthly lot, however miserable, 
does not affect one’s final fate; while disobedience, if it does not 
affect it, nevertheless is presumptive proof that it will be an un- 
pleasant one. 

Nor must one agitate for social or governmental reform, since 
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what is, is ordained o£ God, and even cruel tyranny is part of His 
mysterious plan. By obeying, those who are subject to tyrants 
do not disturb God’s order; while, since the tyrant is one who 
goes against right moral principle, the subject can always feel 
that his own chances of salvation are greater than those of his 
ruler. Moreover, the tyrant is God’s punishment for human 
sin: hence one must meekly submit. 

This, of course, again involves some inconsistency since it sug- 
gests that any order is better than disturbance; and thus con- 
flicts with the idea that the state is justified only as an organ for 
carrying out the moral principles of order that are truly God’s 
will. Further, to a modern man it would seem that, if salva- 
tion is only for a few, the majority, knowing the chances are 
slight, might reasonably conclude that, if they could have noth- 
ing else, they would at least have a pleasant life on earth. How- 
ever, one should remember that in Calvin’s time God was to 
most men an immediate reality, and an after life of rewards and 
punishments was believed in quite literally. Even for the 
most certain earthly well-being it was not worth risking the 
slightest chances of * salvation, and, whatever Calvin might say 
about predestination regardless of behavior, people would be- 
lieve that wrongdoers were clearly not among the elect, while 
the good, however lowly and unsuccessful, would always have 
some hope that God would single them out as recipients of His 
mercy. 

The whole question of obedience and order was indeed a very 
difficult one. The earthly authorities ruled as righteous per- 
sons who were securing God’s order. Because they were God’s 
viceregents, they ought to have a sense of their obligation to rule 
justly. In fact, Calvin saw, they were often very far from just, 
being ambitious and selfish. They lived extravagantly at their 
peoples’ expense and they made useless wars to extend their 
sway. Calvin, indeed, while recognizing the evil of war, does 
not condemn it as such, realizing quite well that the use of mili- 
tary force may be employed for the furtherance and protection 
of God’s order and justice. Yet it may also be abused by wicked 
rulers. Moreover, war itself is an unpleasant thing. What, 
then, is the subject’s duty? In the case of good Calvinist rulers 
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there can be no doubt. Where the ruler is wicked, obedience 
is still a duty because that is God’s judgment. Further, if a 
tyrant is impleasing to God, He will send a deliverer. How one 
is to know whether a deliverer is genuinely such and how such a 
deliverer is to arise, when everyone as a Christian is urged to 
obey and to pray for his own sins, is not clear. 

Calvin, indeed, makes certain further qualifications. A per- 
secuting ruler may, under exceptional circumstances, be re- 
sisted, provided the body of elders and magistrates is convinced 
of the rightness of such resistance. Finally, the ruler who makes 
war against the righteous, who, that is to say, attacks Calvinist 
countries, must be opposed. When war is made it is the duty of 
the citizen to fight for his ruler. Calvin utterly rejects the idea 
of conscientious objection. Yet whether the citizen has the duty 
also to fight for a tyrant is by no means clear. In this whole 
discussion, indeed, it is manifest that Calvin desires the preserva- 
tion of his own religion and even its extension, yet fears disorder 
and realizes that to grant freedom of decision in the individual 
may lead both to revolt and to conscientious objection from ig- 
noble motives. The Calvinist soldier, he' urges, should fight 
with a particular inspiration because of the nobility of his ends. 

In general, Calvin’s theory, like Luther’s, and with far less 
qualification, is, immediately, the justification of absolutism. 
Yet, like Luther, Calvin denies any absolute authority on earth. 
God alone is King and all are subjected to Him. Practically, 
this qualification is not of great importance save insofar as it 
leads the Calvinist ruler to feel a deep sense of responsibility and 
to recognize his own weakness. Undoubtedly many Calvinists 
in positions of authority did have this sense, though the feeling 
that they were superior to the common herd and possessed a pro- 
found knowledge of God’s will might lead to arrogantly despotic 
behavior in the name of duty. Further, the duty of submission 
to all rulers, save under the most exceptional circumstances, im- 
plicitly sanctioned the practice of purely arbitrary government 
by those who did not share the Calvinist viewpoint, however 
much the Calvinist might deplore such abuse of authority. 

There was, however, another sense in which the implied 
limitation of authority might be significant. God was the sole 
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overlord, and on Calvin’s theory external position was no meas- 
ure of worth. This could readily lead to the emergence of 
democratic ideas' and practices, to the development of the theory 
that all were effectively responsible for earthly order and well- 
being. Worldly distinction, and particularly the accidents of 
birth and wealth, gave no claim to authority. 

Calvin’s Economic Theory: Its 
Relation to Capitalism 

Calvin’s views of economics similarly tended in the same 
direction. The individual had, it is true, a duty to submit to 
the existing property arrangements, and Calvin Vas a very 
strong defender of the right of private property. Hence pre- 
sumably one should not be jealous of the more successful, and, 
insofar as they gained authority from property, should submit 
to them. But, because of the duty of creating order on earth 
and of promoting the best earthly conditions possible, one was 
bound to do one’s job effectively, not simply, as in Luther, to 
show one’s submission in the situation to which God had called 
one, but as a more positive social duty. Order involved careful 
application: the waste of time and resources was disorderly and 
promoted confusion. It was part of the Christian duty to live 
the sober and well-regulated life in all respects so that God 
should be pleased. Calvin did not indeed condemn earthly 
enjoyment, but insisted on moderation. To be well-dressed 
and live in substantially comfortable circumstances was per- 
fectly proper, provided one was not wasteful, vainglorious, or 
conspicuous in one’s behavior. Earthly display was vanity and 
showed a lack of proper recognition that one’s position was 
given by God and was not the outcome of one’s own efforts. 
Men must always be mindful that what they were they were 
through God’s inscrutable purposes. To devote one’s time to 
pleasures of the flesh, to indulge in an earthly materialism, 
might indeed give temporary satisfaction, but it*suggested that, 
far from being among the elect, one was damned. 

The result in an age of economic expansion was that men 
could not by any means spend all their money. They had to 
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be consistently occupied, since Satan would find work for idle 
hands to do. They must not by irresponsible living disturb the 
order of God’s universe. They must not show off. Calvin 
and Veblen^ are on all fours in their condemnation of conspicu- 
ous expenditure. As a consequence of Calvin’s teaching, his fol- 
lowers accumulated savings. It was these savings, carefully re- 
invested for the doing of further work, which provided the nec- 
essary capital for the development of a subsequent commercial 
and industrial age. 

The justification of property and the countenancing of sub- 
stantial living readily led to the inference that those who paid 
proper attention to business and did not waste their time and 
substance ha earthly folly were pleasing to God and blessed by 
him. Yet in theory one’s position had no connection with 
salvation, and to labor instead of enjoying leisure was the com- 
mon duty of all. Economic success could not lead one to 
heaven, though those who were successful through work and 
at the same time sober were very probably destined thereto. 
Yet the idea that all had economic duties and that all serious- 
minded persons shared in the creation of a pleasing order was 
in a real sense democratic, the more so since success did not of 
itself lead to heaven. Indeed, one may see in Calvinism the 
basis for political democracy combined with the acceptance of 
great economic inequality. 

The economically successful, however, had in Calvin’s sys- 
tem peculiar responsibilities and possessed no privileges. Be- 
cause as successful men, presumably favored by God, their ex- 
ample might be widely followed, they had a duty to comport 
themselves soberly. Certainly they were not privileged to do 
things forbidden to less fortunate mortals. They were, more- 
over, subject to the same law, and because of their conspicuous- 
ness it was especially important that their offenses should be 
noted and severely punished. Here again was an essentially 

^Thorstein Vet^Jen was the great social economist of pre-war America. He 
applied the analytical techniques of cultural anthropology to the phenomena of 
contemporary capitalist society. In his The Theory of the Leisure Class he 
stresses competitive and conspicuous expenditure as one of the chief manifesta- 
tions of our wealthy industrial society. Implicit in his work is a condemnation 
of the current mores in this r^pect. 
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democratic idea, the idea o£ even-handed justice, rather than of 
class privileges and of a system of different laws and different 
courts for different groups. 

Puritan capitalists, anxious not to waste time and feeling a 
responsibility to produce efficiently, might be harsh in their 
treatment of apprentices and workers. This harshness might 
be increased since they would also feel a sense of responsibility 
for those who were under their direction. They must not only 
not waste themselves and their substance, entrusted to them by 
God: they must also see that their workers did not offend against 
God’s law by the sin of idleness. Calvin, however, condemned 
very severely the exploitation of the poor, and he certainly can- 
not be held responsible for the sins of current capitalism. A 
man, he held, should be paid a just wage for his work, and it was 
utterly wrong to employ him, because he was in need, at a lower 
wage than one would have been willing to pay in terms of ex- 
pected profit. While employed, the worker should be kindly 
treated and the employer was responsible for his health, both 
spiritual and physical. He had authority only to see that the 
worker did not misbehave. While this philosophy might pro- 
vide an excuse for exploitation and severity in the name of com- 
bating sin, and while it certainly contributed to the capitalist 
morality, in its pure form it was a real check on acquisitiveness. 
The early cotton manufacturers of Lowell represented the abuse 
of the theory, but New England idealism and humanitarianism 
no less had their roots in Puritanism. 

Aristocratic and Democratic Elements in Calvinism 

In theory magistrates, as well as those in positions of authority 
through private contracts, had a duty to those under them. 
They were responsible to God, and He would examine the ac- 
count of their stewardship. In government Calvin believed in 
the rule of selected judges. These were, however, to be elected 
by the people. The basis of their election was their reputation 
for goodness. Rule was by the best, by a moral aristocracy, but 
the people themselves were the judges as to who deserved a 
reputation for goodness. Because of his belief in the ri^ts of 
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property, Calvin did not extend this idea to the economic 
sphere. It was, however, applied in the church, where the pres- 
byters, or ministers, were held to be dependent on the people 
even though elected by the limited congregation of those sup- 
posedly in grace. Yet these presbyters were at the same time 
the rulers, interpreting God’s will and giving orders for the sup- 
pression of immorality and all forms of evil. 

Practically, the congregations were ruled by the autocracy of 
Puritan principle, with their spiritual leaders as its mouthpiece. 
To carry out the functions of government, to see that God’s will 
was observed, magistrates were necessary, and these must possess 
genuine power. Their task was to ensure that the state in fact 
ftmctioned for realization of the good life, that is, for the glory 
of God and the preservation of religious purity. Offenses 
against God’s order were grave, and for the Calvinists, both in 
Geneva and elsewhere, there were no venial offenses. Under 
the discipline of Calvin in Geneva particularly, men, women, 
and children were punished with extraordinary severity, and 
this severity was but slightly less, and in some respects greater, 
in New England. One discovers cases where children were 
harshly beaten at the order of the magistrates for innocently 
taking the name of the Lord in vain. For husband and wife to 
kiss each other in public on Sunday was an extraordinary of- 
fense. The excessive imbibing of alcoholic liquors was severely 
disapproved, though Calvin did not condemn moderate con- 
sumption of alcohol. In this country, however, the Puritans 
were the earliest prohibitionists. Wasting one’s time in sport- 
ing activities was likewise sinful. Moral turpitude was, of 
course, beyond forgiveness. Immorality, blasphemy, and indi- 
cations of a lack of serious-mindedness were all highly offensive 
to Calvin and to his successors. 

Yet the magistrates, who were to be moral censors of the com- 
mimity and to spy out every possible cause of offenses to God, 
nevertheless lacked any special position. The authority was 
that of their oflBce and function, and they were not held to pos- 
sess superior personal worth. 'They were equal to, and not 
above, their fellow citizens, and as a result Calvinism again in- 
sisted on democracy, and even on a completely egalitarian de- 
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mocracy without any distinctions in terms of class or caste. 
Nevertheless it was not for ignorant men to assume that they 
were competent to interpret God’s will. Certainly they had no 
right to resist their legitimate rulers. If they were ill-used, they 
might pray to God, and after that they must have confidence in 
Him and submit to His will. 

This was a very convenient position for Calvin in Geneva. 
It was not so easy for the Calvinists in other lands, and before 
his death Calvin received appeals from his followers in France 
and elsewhere for advice as to what to do in case of positive per- 
secution. ’While he continued to believe that passive obe- 
dience was normally the proper way, his aristocratic attitude and 
his conviction of the rightness of his faith caused him to admit 
that magistrates, but never the masses of the people, might resist 
a ruler who was manifestly destroying that order pleasing to 
God and preventing men from peacefully following their Cal- 
vinist consciences. Thus, he proclaimed constitutionalism by 
acknowledging that kings were not even in practice absolute. 
They had a duty to consult and follow the advice of the magis- 
trates; while the magistrates, when convinced that the king was 
going contrary to God’s will, might demand and lead an orderly 
resistance against him. This was the foundation of the mo- 
narchomachic theory which we must later examine. 

The people, however, must always obey God and preserve His 
order. Unless the magistrates led them, they must assume that 
persecution and tyranny were pleasing in God’s sight. If they 
could not worship as they believed that they should do, they 
might passively resist their ruler; but they had a duty also to sub- 
mit to any punishment that the latter might impose. Uncom- 
plaining martyrdom was their lot. Such a demand was easy to 
make from Geneva. It was hard to follow when one was ac- 
tually suffering persecution. 

When Calvinists were in power, they, of course, must create 
the proper social arrangements and they must not allow any 
misguided person to suggest alternative beliefi; and practices 
with impunity. Indeed, lest heresy thrive and produce a dis- 
pleasing order or disorder, and because the individual who held 
heretical opinions was fighting God, there was an absolute duty 
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on the part of the civil authorities to punish and exterminate 
such individuals when the ecclesiastical power had condemned 
them. 

We hear much of the Catholic Inquisition. The Calvinist 
supported quite similar measures, although he may have lacked 
either the power or the need, according to his situation, so ef- 
fectively and systematically to carry out his intentions. Never- 
theless, in Geneva itself Calvin caused Servetus, another re- 
former, who ventured to dispute with him as to correct doctrine, 
to be burned at the stake; while, as we are well aware, heresy 
him ting in Massachusetts and some other sections of* New Eng- 
land was at one time a popular and systematic sport, even 
though, apart from witches, it did not generally involve the 
death penalty. 

Luther had insisted that, while men must outwardly conform 
to the prince’s religion and must not organize in independent 
churches with social programs, their internal conscience was 
free; and indeed in matters of theological speculation, while he 
had disagreed very frequently with other reformers, he had gen- 
erally aiaiitted their right to hold their own views. Calvin 
makes no such distinction. To him the whole universe, includ- 
ing man’s beliefe, was provided for in the Bible and there is one 
truth. Servetus was burned in terms of theological differences, 
not of a radical social philosophy, while Castellio, one of the 
great defenders of toleration, who attacked the burning of 
Servetus strongly, had previously been driven from Geneva for 
his lack of orthodoxy. For Calvin, indeed, religious persecu- 
tion is to be carried out by the civil magistrates only on the 
orders of the church officials, and not in terms of the former’s 
own desire for uniformity. Calvin does not, that is to say, sup- 
port the doctrine that the ruler may determine the religion of 
his subjects. On the other hand the church officials may not 
only determine this question and insist that the magistrates 
carry out their decision, but may also attack the expression of 
belief, even though it is not an immediate provocation to dis- 
order. Order for Calvin is the uniform organization of society 
according to his interpretation of Scripture, even though he is 
unwilling to sanction popular resistance to any government. 
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John Knox and the Doctrine of Resistance 

Calvinism, outside Geneva, was accepted most thoroughly 
and speedily in Scotland, and it was there that the possible con- 
flicts between presbyter and civil ruler first came to a head. 
John Knox (1506-1572) was the leader of Scottish Calvinism, 
and he found himself opposed to the Catholic Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He did not hesitate in proclaiming that an heretical 
ruler who refused to submit to the judgment of magistrate and 
church leaders could justly be deposed. Apparently he felt 
that his troubles were largely due to the fact that Mary was a 
woman, and he asserted that women had no right to succeed 
to the throne. Practically, of course, he wanted a man because 
he believed that the male heir would accept the Presbyterian 
point of view. One should, however, notice that James VI, 
who later became James I of England, had himself little liking 
for the restrictions imposed by the Presbyterian magistrates, as 
he proclaimed in the well-known sentence, “Presbyter is but old 
priest writ large.” 

The degree of Knox’s vehemence against Mary may be sug- 
gested by the title of the pamphlet in which he attacked her: 
The First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women. Knox at least had no doubt that the rejection 
of women was a part of God’s divine order of the universe. In 
it, however, he argued, not simply that rulers should submit to 
magistrates and that, failing in this, they should be deposed, but 
he further developed a theory at once nationalistic and demo- 
cratic. Nations, he held, were made by God and consisted of 
the people composing them. The people, organized and di- 
rected by their magistrates, accordingly had a right to the kind 
of government and religious establishment they desired. This 
was an attack on the divine right theory and an application of 
the idea that rulers had no special position or claims in or of 
themselves. They were simply executives for God, via the 
church. 

He developed his ideas further in the Appellation, where the 
theory of constitutional government appears in its full panoply. 
There he appeals to the magistrates and nobility of Scotland to 
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rise up and drive out their heretical ruler and to form a new 
government, and he insists that the people have a clear duty to 
follow such magistrates when true religion is attacked. What is 
the basis of true religion? The answer is simple. The Gos- 
pels are the sole and supreme authority, and rulers who go 
against the clear teachings of Scripture are to be condemned. 
Knox naively assumes that the true religion is clearly known 
and that there can be no disagreement about it. His own age 
and the next two centuries were to reveal that, once Roman 
authority was rejected, individual reason might from the same 
basis of Scripture develop a thousand different theories of gov- 
ernment and worship, all of which seemed equally true and be- 
yond dispute to those who had accepted them. 

We have suggested previously that toleration came in part 
because no one group could triumph, and all at length realized 
that their struggles were pointlessly destructive. It should be 
added that the proliferation of groups, each convinced that it 
alone held truth, finally resulted in scepticism, which, aided by 
the Lutheran glorification of the state and the secular and hu- 
manistic spirit of the Renaissance, ultimately decreased the im- 
portance of religion for large numbers of men, or at least gave 
them a sense that other matters were more important and that 
it was foolish to sacrifice earthly liberty and social order in terms 
of beliefs that in any case one had not the power to force on 
others. In the following chapters it will be our task on the one 
hand to note the slow development of the underlying dem- 
ocratic thesis of Calvinism, on the other to observe the gradual 
emergence of theories of toleration. 

Bibliographical Note 

The third chapter of Allen’s Political Thought in the Sixteenth 
Century, cited previously, discusses carefully not only the Institutes, 
but also Calvin’s practice in Geneva, his views on resistance, and the 
connection of his ideas with Catholic teaching. The following 
chapters deal with the issue of toleration and the later developments 
of Calvinism. IMurray discusses Calvin in Ch. Ill of his book, while 
in Heamshaw there is an essay on the subject by Rev. W. R. Mat- 
thews. One of the most balanced discussions both of Calvin’s the- 
ology and of his social and economic philosophy is contained in G. 
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Harkness's John Calvin. Of the general question of the connection 
between economics and Protestantism, particularly on its Calvinist 
side, there is a superb and finely written discussion in R. H. Tawney’s 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. A more brief analysis, also 
brilliantly written, of the whole relation of Protestantism to emer- 
gent capitalism is contained in Ch. I of H. J. Laski*s Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism. A translation of John Calvin’s Institutes of 
the Christian Religion in three volumes is fairly readily available, 
but the most significant portions of that work, from the point of 
view of political philosophy, may be found in J. Mark Jacobson’s 
The Development of American Political Thought, Ch. I. 



CHAPTER XIII 


M.onarchomachs and Politiques: Freedom of 
Worships CentraliT^tioUj and Sovereignty 
in the M.ercantilist State 


T he Reformation split the European world into two main 
camps, though on the Protestant side there were numer- 
ous dissenting sects, opposed to the chief Protestant leaders as 
well as to the Catholics. As we have noted in the past chapters, 
the Pope, after the Conciliar Movement, gained a more 
complete hold over the church than in the preceding years, and 
in certain countries of Europe where the Reformation did not 
make itself felt, the secular and the spiritual powers worked in 
harmony. Indeed, after the Reformation, the Spanish mon- 
arch avowedly followed the teachings of the church and re- 
garded it as his duty to endeavor to suppress heresy in other 
lands. In Germany, we have seen that Luther established the 
principles of political quietism and royal absolutism, while Cal- 
vin had taught that for the sake of God’s order, obedience to 
earthly rulers was a basic duty. Yet we have also noted that 
both in Lutheran and in Calvinistic teaching there is a dem- 
ocratic element, and in countries where a Catholic king per- 
secuted Protestants, as in France, this democratic element 
combined'with the religious conscience to lead to a doctrine of 
resistance against monarchs. Similar doctrines were developed 
f^tholic writers, angered at persecution of their co-religion- 
ists in Protestant countries, particularly England. The group 
that developed these doctrines is known as the Monarchomachs. 

At the same time CathoUcs in France, the Jesuits apart, were 
highly conscious that they were Frenchmen and felt that secular 
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interests were more important than the defense of the true re- 
ligion to the ruination of the state. They therefore became 
supporters of royal absolutism and advocates of toleration on a 
basis of expediency. It is curious to note how both Catholic 
and Protestant alike aided in the development of theories and 
practices of absolutism, though the Protestsmt group developed 
the doctrine of divine right, while the Catholics originated the 
theory of sovereignty. Moreover, if the Monarchomachs in 
France and Scotland emphasized the democratic basis of author- 
ity, the Counter-Reformation through the Jesuits also pro- 
pounded theories of the popular origins of authority for the use 
of Catholics under Protestant rulers when tlie former were per- 
secuted. This in its turn was a direct development of medieval 
doctrine, which had combined the theory of popular consent 
with the theory of a higher law, above the king’s law, to be in- 
terpreted by the Pope. Our task in this chapter is to examine 
the ideas both of the Protestant Monarchomachs and of the 
Catholic Politiques. We shall reserve for the next chapter the 
Jesuits, though our concern there will be more with the chief 
philosophers of that group than with its monarchomachic pam- 
phleteers. 


The French Monarchomachs: Resistance to 
Catholic Rulers by Huguenot Aristocrats 

From the accession of Catherine de’ Medici as regent in 1560, 
France went through a series of debilitating civil wars, lasting 
for more than thirty years. Catherine, disliked as a foreigner, 
found it impossible to reconcile the demand for toleration by 
the Huguenots with the extreme Catholic position that they 
must be exterminated. Moreover, the issues involved were 
political as well as religious. The Huguenots stood for decen- 
tralization and local autonomy at a time when monarchical cen- 
tralization was a general tendency and was considered the nec- 
essary basis for national strength, in terms of both domestic 
and foreign affairs. Hence, many who might not have objected 
to toleration of the Protestant religion were prepared to attack 
Huguenot political power, while the Huguenots felt that this 
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power was a necessary condition of religious security. It was 
out of this struggle that much of the Protestant monar- 
chomachic literature came. For the sake of compactness and 
for the value of comparison with the Politiques, we shall exam- 
ine the monarchomachic position exclusively in terms of French 
issues and thinkers. 

Parallel with the civil wars, and mirroring the changes of for- 
tune in them, appeared countless pamphlets. In the begin- 
ning, indeed, the criticism was modest: loyalty to the monarch 
and the duty of obedience were affirmed, and it was only against 
the regent, assumed to be acting contrary to the monarch’s de- 
sires and interests, that objections were raised. The brutal 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day (1572) changed all this. 
Hopes for an accommodation, for peace, were dead; and pro- 
found shock and bitter resentment led to a more fundamental 
examination of the bases of authority and to a denial of the 
whole theory that birth created kings. This went on till Henri 
IV, in the beginning a Protestant, came to the throne, and the 
struggle was temporarily stilled by the Edict of Nantes (1598). 

While the Monarchomachs come to oppose the king and to 
advocate deposition, one must always keep in mind that they 
are driven to this by the persecution of their religion, and not 
from a fundamental conviction of the undesirability of the 
monarchical form of government. Certainly, while they de- 
velop doctrines whose ultimate conclusion was democracy, they 
are themselves somewhat contemptuous and afraid of the peo- 
ple. They are aristocrats who believe that the king should 
work for the national well-being and that, to secure this, he 
must consult and follow the advice of his nobles and other dis- 
tinuished subjects, whether Protestant or Catholic. He is to 
be an umpire between the two religions, rather than a partisan, 
and is to allow both to thrive. Indeed, despite the difference 
of viewpoint as to the nature of authority, the Monarchomachs 
and the Politiques have much in common in terms of their ends. 

The Monarchomachs are a group of Huguenot pamphleteers 
who desire peace from persecution and a right to exercise their 
reUgitm unrestrained; they want their persons and their prop- 
erty to be safe, objecting not unnaturally to being put to death 
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or to having their property seized by the government on the 
ground that they are heretical. They, or those for whom they 
write, include many who are by birth among the leaders of 
French society, and they see no reason why they should lose 
their legitimate place because they chance to have a different 
religion from that of their king or of the majority of their fel- 
lows. They are demanding that their rightful status and power 
in the social hierarchy should be restored to them; and it would 
not be entirely unfair to say that they are developing a theory of 
the divine right of nobles and magistrates as opposed to the di- 
vine right of kings. 

But to gain a sounder foundation for their plea for freedom 
they insist that there is an inherent right thereto vested in the 
people. The monarchy is not to be abolished, but the king is 
considered as an executive, with functions whose adequate per- 
formance is to be judged by the people, informed by their nat- 
ural leaders. The Monarchomachs are among the more pros- 
perous and progressive economic groups in the country, they 
have a considerable interest in peace, order, and good govern- 
ment, and they see as clearly as the Politiques that a monarch, 
welding a nation and making it strong, is the only alternative 
to anarchy. They are forced to oppose particular monarchical 
policies because the latter are destructive of their own well- 
being. Their aim is constitutional monarchy, not democratic 
government. But since the monarch does not listen to them 
and is persecuting them or allowing others to do so, they have to 
argue that he is behaving tyrannically, or at least, by failing to 
protect them, is not fulfilling his function as the repository of 
authority on behalf of the whole society. They look around for 
some justification for such an argument and for the inferences 
they wish to draw: conditions have changed, and the medieval 
view of political power as necessarily limited is not self-evident 
nor universally accepted. 

They accordingly revive the medieval idea of the popular 
origins of monarchy: emphasis on consent rather than on higher 
law accords better with the Protestant position, and involves 
fewer problems as to who is to be judge. They add to this, in 
some cases, a more specific argument, drawn ultimately from the 
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history of the Frankish tribes, as to the popular basis of French 
monarchy. Yet they also argue, as had John of Salisbury and 
William of Occam, that there is a fundamental law that is above 
statute and above the ruler to which he is subject. But because 
there are differences of religion, it is much more difficult for 
them than for earlier Catholic apologists to make this the law 
of God, since there is no generally accepted interpreter thereof. 
Accordingly, where they do use higher law concepts, they give 
to the arguments therefore a form very different from that which 
had once been customary. They develop natural law theories, 
which become theories of basic rights, pertaining to the individ- 
ual or to the whole people quite apart from God’s sanction, and 
they combine these theories with the doctrine of a social con- 
tract, thus providing the basis for the dominant ideas of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Behind such concepts there lurks the doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of the people. From that sovereignty the king gains his 
power, and by it he is limited. This justifies rebellion if he 
abuses his position. Nevertheless, because they are aristocrats 
and because they have property to protect, the Monarchomachs 
want no popular revolution. They carefully avoid emphasiz- 
ing the doctrine of equality that had proved fatal to Wyclif 
and dangerous to Luther. The right of rebellion is justified 
only when disorder threatens, i.e., when an attack by the 
monarch on the fundamental conscience of Protestantism forces 
Protestants to fight. They are aware that the persecuted will 
not passively submit: they prefer that resistance should be 
ordered and directed by magistrates and leaders who can control 
popular ebullience rather than that it should be the disorderly 
and uncontrollable fighting of a mob. The people must be 
held in check and must always realize that they have a duty to 
submit to authority. They must not be encouraged to think 
that their personal judgment is a proper basis for the breaking 
of law or for the use of force. No less than Catholic philos- 
ophers, the Monarchomachs stress the importance of preserv- 
ing order, of not endangering existing social institutions, though 
their reasons are not precisely the same. 
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Beza: Resistance in Defense of Natural Rights 

Different thinkers among the group naturally use different 
arguments. Theodore Beza (1519-1605) was a close disciple of 
Calvin. Like Calvin, he was a Frenchman. He received train- 
ing in Scripture from Wolmar, who had also first given Calvin 
Protestant ideas while teaching him Greek. Like Calvin, too, 
Beza was trained in law, and indeed practiced for some time in 
Paris. In 1548 he joined Calvin in Geneva, and was hence- 
forth his right-hand man, looking after his interests at Lausanne, 
where he became Greek professor in the following year, and 
later carrying on the good work at Geneva after Calvin’s death. 
He wrote, among other things, an adulatory biography of Calvin, 
as well as an apology for persecution in reply to the defense of 
toleration by Castellio occasioned by Servetus’s burning, which 
embodies essentially the same arguments as those later used by 
Cotton against Roger Williams’s advocacy of spiritual freedom.^ 

Yet however much Beza might countenance persecution by 
those possessed of truth, he was impelled by the French situa- 
tion to dissent from Calvin’s teaching on the duty of submis- 
sion even to bad rulers and to deny the right to exterminate 
opponents to those who were in eiror, however deep their con- 
viction to the contrary. He accordingly emphasized the grudg- 
ing, if tacit, countenancing by Calvin of resistance to tyrants, as 
in the case of Knox in Scotland. He is, however, more cautious 
than the latter, and lacks his fierceness. Only when the mon- 
arch actually persecutes the true religion may he be actively 
opposed. 

The title of Beza’s work indeed suggests his fear of popular 
movements. It is called Du Droit des Magistrats sur leur 
Sujets, Concerning the Right of Magistrates over their Sub- 
jects. It appeared early in the regency of Catherine, and was 
by way of a warning as to what might be expected if persecu- 
tion continued. Yet it is anti-monarchical, and contains no 
professions of loyalty: Beza’s home was not in France. Natural 
rights, he states, are possessed by the people, and observance is 

‘See Ch.XX,p. 561. 
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guaranteed by an unbreakable contract between them and their 
rulers, a contract which is quite compulsory and is understood 
by both sides, by king and by people, to be the basis of govern- 
ment, even though it is never formulated. The Protestants 
have grievances and are forced to present them strongly because 
the king has violated this contract. 

It may here be noted that this argument implies that the 
king is a purely secular authority working for the nation, and 
that it is not his business to determine the beliefs of his sub- 
jects. This is a virtual denial of the Lutheran theory that the 
king is to decide the religion for his whole realm. That theory 
might provide a convenient basis for peace between Catholic 
and Protestant countries, but, granted a sincere religious con- 
science, it was not easy to accept when two religions both had 
hosts of supporters and flourished in the same country. 

Beta has no doubt that the civil power is necessary. He re- 
jects utterly the anarchical theories of the radical sects. More- 
over, men have a duty to obey their rulers, to submit to govern- 
ment, since order must be preserved. Yet God’s claims, the 
claims of conscience, have a superior validity and these may in 
particular cases conflict with those of the king. Then men 
must follow their conscience, even though that involves dis- 
obedience. Nevertheless the common man is not possessed of 
sufficient certainty of judgment to warrant his refusing obedi- 
ence on such grounds: if his conscience prohibits obedience he 
must go into exile rather than disturb order through disobedi- 
ence. This was, of course, easier to say than to do, though the 
common man, having litde property, might find escape not too 
costly. But magistrates, the proper leaders of the people, being 
superior in training and authority, have a right to pass judg- 
ment, and a group of magistrates in an area, combining into 
a sort of confederation, may decide that the king is offending 
agaimt (^d. He is then a tyrant opposing men’s freedom to do 
God’s will, and they, the representatives of the people, may lead 
those people in a resistance against persecution. This was a 
useful dwtrine, since Protestantism in France was to some ex- 
tent sectional, while important persons could not go into exile 
without abandoning their property. 
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Hotman: Limited Monarchy an Ancient 
French Tradition 

Quite different was the position of Francois Hotman (1524- 
1590). Bom in Paris of ardent Catholic parents, he too was 
trained in the law. He deserted its practice, however, for the 
pursuits of the study, devoting himself to history, jurispm- 
dence, and belles-lettres; and from this he went into teaching, 
becoming a lecturer in Roman law at the University of Paris. 
He soon gave up his position, however: humane, and perhaps 
in terms of the general standards of the day, squeamish, he be- 
came converted to Protestantism at sight of the torture of a 
brave woman who professed that faith. Later he became a 
professor at Lausanne, on Calvin’s recommendation, and in 
1556 he was appointed to a like position in Strasbourg. But 
from 1560 on he was in France, supporting the Huguenots. 
He taught law at Valence, and then at Bourges, though till 
1573, when he left France for good, he was never settled or safe. 
Most of the rest of his life was spent either at Geneva or Basle, 
where he died. Forever on the move, and seeing the miseries 
of a country divided by civil war and embittered by persecu- 
tion, he eagerly desired peace, and took part in various nego- 
tiations aimed at finding a basis therefor. 

His writings, polemical and historical, were directed to the 
same end. He attacked papal pretensions as the source of un- 
necessary strife, and he studied history to discover the basis of 
acceptable authority. His great work, the Franco-Gallia, pub- 
lished in 1573, suggests in its title his approach to the problem. 
He argues that France is a development from Gaul, and relies 
solely on the historical argument as to the origins of authority 
over the French people. Hotman is a strong nationalist, fully 
conscious that he is a Frenchman, and steeped in the heritage 
and history of his country. He was also a very scholarly person 
and had read, or misread, a vast quantity of early documents. 
If his approach differs from Beza’s, the result is much the same. 
He wrote after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, but his 
temper was more moderate and scholarly than that of his pre- 
cursor. He simply feels that a study of French law and history 
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provides a sounder basis for claims against the king than such 
abstract concepts as contract and consent. His historical-mind- 
edness, however incorrect some of his interpretations in the light 
of recent scholarship, is indeed highly unusual, and it is note- 
worthy that his ideas were accepted as the correct interpreta- 
tions of early French institutions for over two hundred years. 

If Hotman limits himself to France, he nevertheless perceives 
the importance of the development of particular institutions 
and of the organic foundations of society, ideas that were not 
to be revived until the days of Montesquieu and Burke. In- 
deed he has something of Burke’s conservatism.^ For he op- 
posed the abuse of kingly power, not as a liberal fighting for 
freedom, nor yet as an individual driven by religious conscience, 
but as a conservative anxious to preserve and adhere to the tradi- 
tions of the race. Thus he makes the king the radical, the 
wicked innovator, and so justifies opposition to him on the 
ground that he is destroying the basis of the nation. For kings 
in the past, he claims, were made such by their subjects, were 
elected; and they exist for the benefit of those subjects. Such 
had been the practice and the wisdom of the Frankish tribes, a 
practice that had continued through the medieval period. 
The people are historically sovereign, and it is for their benefit 
that kings were created by them. But, as sovereign, they clear- 
ly possess the right to depose their monarch, if, as an executive, 
he fails to carry out their will and becomes tyrannical over 
them. In the period between the earlier Middle Ages and the 
days in which he lived, the people had indeed let that power 
fall into desuetude. Yet this establishes no kingly right to 
absolutism, and the people can reclaim their ancient power. 
A tyrant ruins his people, and French institutions have always 
existed to prevent this. 

What are these institutions? On the one hand is the council, 
the body of advisers to the king, chosen by the assembly, and 
on the other are the Estates-General. Both have as their func- 
tion the duty to watch over the crown, and the Estates-General 
should not be allowed to go out of use, being the genuine par- 

Montesquieu, see Ch. XXI. The nature of Burke’s liberal conservatism 
is discussed in Ch. XXIV, esp. pp. 68i-68s and 698-700. 
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liament of France. The parlements are merely courts, and 
offer no genuine protection, so that the function of checking 
the king should not be left to them. They become subservi- 
ent to the crown too easily. Here at least Hotman was histor- 
ically correct, and it is well to remember that parlements were 
to become, despite occasional and courageous protests, tools of 
the French monarchy and supporters of absolutism, while the 
Estates-General were not called until the eve of the French 
revolution. 

Hotman’s conclusions from his theory were that the Protes- 
tants’ resistance was justified, since the king had become tyran- 
nical, and that the tools for its organization were at hand, if 
the people would only use them. There was no necessity for 
innovation nor for mere mob resistance. The past offered all 
the requisite ways and means. 

Buchanan in Scotland: The Historical Argument 
and Natural Rights Combined 

A rather similar argument was put forward in like circum- 
stances in Scotland where George Buchanan (1506-1582), tutor 
of James VI, in his De Jure Regni Apud Scotos, On the Sov- 
ereign Power Among the Scots (1579), developed the historical 
argument that Scotland had always been governed by the sys- 
tem of checks and balances and that the monarch there had 
never been absolute. However, he combines this historical 
argument with the subsequently more significant doctrine of 
a contract that is not only historically, but also theoretically, 
justified in terms of natural right. 

"Junius Brutus”: Natural Rights and 
Social Contract 

There were, one perhaps need scarcely add, whole hosts of 
Huguenot pamphleteers at this period whose arguments con- 
stituted a series of variations on a similar theme: but Beza and 
Hotman illustrate the two main approaches most generally 
used by the conservative element. We must, nevertheless, ex- 
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amine the theory of one great thinker of the movement who 
worked out a much more complete political philosophy than 
his fellows, and one that was more influential in terms of sub- 
sequent thought. We refer to the author of the Vindiciae 
contra Tyrannos, The Defense of Liberty against Tyrants. 
While there has been some dispute as to who this author was — 
he used the pseudonym Junius Brutus — the balance of evidence 
makes it probable that he was Du Plessis Momay. 

He is a Protestant, and his object is to give a philosophy to 
the early resistance to Henri III. He strongly opposes the 
claims of absolutism. No ruler may ask for, nor any subject 
give, unlimited and unquestioning obedience. For that does 
not pertain to earthly authority, being due to God alone. It 
is based on, and cemented by, a triple contract, which need not 
necessarily be expressed, but is in any case tacitly understood. 
The parties to the contract are God, the king, and the people. 
Both people and king contract with God to obey Him and to 
perform their duties to one another, while the people and the 
king further contract together to form the secular state, the 
people promising obedience in return for just and good govern- 
ment, which the king guarantees. The king therefore is doub- 
ly bound, has a twofold basis for performing his duty. He 
holds his position by agreement with God and by agreement 
with his people, and he has promised both that he will f ulfill 
the duties of his office for the benefit and well-being of the 
people. Du Plessis Mornay emphasizes the importance of king- 
ly duty and rejects the idea that the king is a privileged person 
with uncontrolled power. Sovereignty resides in the people, 
and he is merely an executive officer who may be called to ac- 
count. Similarly he is himself the creature of law rather than 
its maker. For law proceeds from popular need, not from the 
kingly will. Accordingly it is binding on the ruler. This is 
directly contrary to that doctrine of sovereignty which Bodin, 
the greatest of the Politiques, put forward in this same period. 

What is to happen if the king does break the contract? Mor- 
nay aiiswers that that depends on circumstances. Should the 
king be a mere usurper, one who has seized the government of 
France, he has never been a genuine party to any contract, un- 
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less the people have previously accepted him and acknowledged 
his right. Therefore everyone and anyone may resist him, and 
popular unorganized opposition is fully justified. This, while 
it limits popular authority to a particular case, is more radical 
than most of the monarchomach theories. It is comparable 
with the doctrine of the Jesuit, Mariana. If a legitimate ruler 
becomes a tyrant, and by his tyranny is ruining the state, he may 
also be resisted, but only under the proper leadership of the 
rightful magistrates. Opposition by the nobility, by the mag- 
istrates and the representatives of the people is alone legitimate. 
Should they refuse, or fail to perform, this task, then the in- 
dividual, as with Beza, may flee. That is his sole right. 
Should the king, without becoming tyrannical, abuse his pow- 
er, open resistance is not justified at all, though the nobles who 
are the people’s representatives and the king’s advisers should, 
of course, oppose him by arguments and endeavor to persuade 
him to mend his ways. The author clearly fears popular dis- 
turbances and limits a right that in terms of his contractual 
premises would seem to be absolute. It was left for others to 
make the logical deductions. 

Certain other points are indeed made by Momay. He is an 
advocate of toleration, which he considers to be a genuine 
virtue. This was an unusual attitude at the time, for the 
Reformation had stirred religious passion, and few were pre- 
pared to admit that they might be mistaken. Even when tol- 
eration wsis advocated, it was advocated, not because it was eth- 
ically desirable, but simply as practically useful. 

On the other hand, Momay, fearful that Protestants in 
France will be unable to resist effectively or to triumph suf- 
ficiently to gain the necessary rights, argues that in cases of re- 
ligious, and even of civil, oppression, neighboring princes are 
justified in interfering and invading the coxmtry to fight for 
their co-religionists against the tyrant. Indeed he almost 
seems to think that they have a duty so to do. Now this, while 
it might effectively guarantee freedom of conscience for the 
oppressed, might also lead to conquest and to the rule of an op- 
pressor against whom, on Momay’s own theory, the people could 
rebel. Moreover, there was a very real danger that a trium- 
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phant Protestantism would be no less intolerant than the exist- 
ing Catholic regime. Historical experience certainly suggests 
that it is dangerous for a people to call in an outside power to 
settle their domestic affairs or to deliver them from tyranny, 
even though it is also true that the doctrine of sovereignty may 
lead to an extraordinary suppression of human rights. In our 
day it is generally held that an established government may do 
as it likes within its own realm, though the growth of dictator- 
ships, radical and reactionary, has led to some questioning of the 
wisdom of this idea. Certainly at that time Momay unwitting- 
ly aided ambitious rulers who wanted an ethical justification for 
disturbing the peace. Yet his theory was essentially democrat- 
ic and liberal, and it was this attitude that was to be emphasized 
by later thinkers. 


The Politiques: the Primacy of 
National Well-Being 

While the Monarchomachs stress the right of individual con- 
science, the Politiques emphasize the claims of the secular state 
and the secondary nature of religion. Together they illustrate 
the two forces that were to play the dominant part in subsequent 
western history. The Politiques are a group of Catholic 
Frenchmen, living during the period of the wars of religion in 
France. Following the Reformation, they feel that such wars 
are unnecessary and dangerous to . the state. They are staunch 
defenders of kingly power, since they are convinced that strong 
government is necessary if peace is to be obtained. They are 
fully persuaded that only through centralization and the loca- 
tion of sovereignty at a definite point and without division can 
such strong government prevail. They are, moreover, nation- 
alists who believe, no less than Hotman, who indeed wrote 
pamphlets from their point of view, that France is for the 
Frenchmen. They object to usurpers; and many of them were 
legitimists, that is to say, supporters of Henri III against the 
foreign house of Guise, which was at the time beginning to gain 
power. 

Their interest is secular rather than religious, and they 
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would prefer a French Catholic to a foreign one as their ruler. 
Indeed a tolerant French Protestant would be more pleasing 
to them than an intolerant foreign Catholic who would sacri- 
fice France in the interest of Rome or of possessions and inter- 
ests abroad. Religion seems to them a dubious blessing if it 
involves conflict and possible sacrifice of earthly well-being or 
diminution of their country’s power. Abstract ethics and in- 
tense convictions are put to one side. Theirs is a philosophy 
of usefulness and profit, with the state as the tool of earthly 
well-being. They support hereditary right and legalism be- 
cause that makes simple and indisputable the location and 
claims of authority. Peace is the foundation of prosperity, and, 
to gain peace, religion must be separated completely from pub- 
lic policy. The Pope and the church hierarchy have their own 
interests, which are different from those of the state; though 
they are, of course, very willing to use the state’s funds and the 
state’s military machinery for the church’s ends. The Pol- 
itiques, as good Frenchmen, resent being made cat’s-paws and 
argue emphatically that for the state to use up its strength and 
wealth in an attempt to force men to accept the Catholic view 
is the height of folly. Whether Frenchmen are Catholic or 
Protestant will not affect their capacity to produce wealth or 
their value as soldiers and servants of the king. They are well 
aware that compulsion is unlikely to produce conviction, and 
they doubt whether Protestants can be exterminated, save by 
lengthy and highly costly campaigns. Even if those campaigns 
finally succeeded, France would lose thereby many heads and 
hands, and so be weakened, to the danger of national safety and 
to the diminution of internal prosperity. 

The Politiques are the first group in western history to take 
the stand that methods of worship do not really matter to the 
state, that men may be equally good citizens, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, and that religion is a secondary matter. Unity 
of religion is not essential to social well-being, and persecution 
only embitters and divides men who might otherwise work to- 
gether for national glory. This doctrine was not generally to 
be accepted until the middle of the nineteenth century, though 
the United States was from the beginning founded on that prin- 
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ciple. Today there seems to be a recrudescence of the earlier 
attitude that religious unity is politically and socially impor- 
tant. That recrudescence is based, however, on the idea that 
religion is a basis of political unity, rather than on any convic- 
tion of the importance of conscience. 

The Politiques were realists, not idealists. They did not 
feel that toleration was in itself a virtue, was ethically more 
noble than persecution. They were indeed sufficiently ardent 
in their beliefs to hold that, if persecution could remove the 
Protestants and restore the old unity without too great cost, it 
would be worthwhile. That is, were the Protestants a small and 
powerless handful, the state would be fully justified in exterm- 
inating those of them who could or would not be converted, and 
their conscientious convictions would be of no moment. But 
the Reformation had considerable success in France. There 
were too many sincere Protestants to make it profitable to at- 
tempt to exterminate them. They should be tolerated because 
that would pay. Toleration would win them to the support 
of the king, whose power would then be complete. 

The theory of the Politiques is therefore potentially one of 
persecution. Should circumstances ever make it possible to do 
so cheaply, it would be worthwhile to kiU or convert the Prot- 
estants. We may here once more remark that toleration fi- 
nally did come in the western world because persecution was 
shown to be too costly and material interests became dominant. 
A growing number of persons may indeed have come to feel 
that freedom of thought was in itself desirable, but their gen- 
eral influence was limited. Even today there are few who have 
any conviction that everyone should be allowed to say and 
think what he likes. Politics have replaced religion, and the 
degree of political persecution is a significant measure of the 
presence or absence of a genuine love of freedom. 

The Politique theory was not only one of potential persecu- 
tion: it was also one of state absolutism, urging the duty of po- 
litical quietism. To destroy the controlling power of the 
church over the state may have been desirable, but the extolling 
of state power also meant the condemnation of theories of group 
protest and individual rights. If churches have at times tyran- 
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nized over the state, they have also been leaders in the fight for 
the citizen’s freedom therefrom, insisting that there are spheres 
in which the state is not qualified to judge. 

In one form or another the preceding arguments are put for- 
ward by a whole variety of writers. The most well-rounded 
philosophy developed by any of the group was that of Bodin, 
and it is in his work that the doctrine of state absolutism is most 
thoroughly expounded. With him we deal in a separate chap- 
ter. The views of several minor thinkers, however, deserve 
brief examination. 


Pithou: the National Character of 
the Church in France 

A doctrine that was to play a continuous part in French his- 
tory down to the Revolution, and was to appear in a somewhat 
different form at an even later date, was put forward by Pierre 
Pithou in a work entitled Les Libertes de I’Eglise Gallicane, 
The Liberties of the Gallican Church (1594). He claims that 
historically the Catholic Church has always enjoyed a certain 
independence from papal control, that it has its own govern- 
ment and its own traditions. If this is so, then of course the 
church becomes a vehicle of French nationalism and a power 
in support of the king. The latter naturally will not use it to 
destroy his country. Gallicanism was developed to mean the 
absence of papal control over the property of the Catholic 
Church and the right of the king to control or confirm appoint- 
ments. In a sense, it was a new phase of the earlier investiture 
controversy, with the addition of a nationalist element. In 
subsequent times, Gallicanism and ultramontanism were to 
lead to important struggles; and the Bourbon monarchy came 
finally to support the Jesuits, particularly when Gallicanism 
became connected with a kind of Catholic Protestantism. 
Nevertheless, the Gallican doctrine would succeed in gaining a 
high degree of autonomy for the French church and a consider- 
able control over it by the king, while the great churchmen be- 
came more and more leading statesmen or distinguished nobles, 
making common cause with the lay nobility. 
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L’Hdpital: Toleration and National Unity 

Slightly different again was the thought of Michel de I’Hd- 
pital, the father of Politique doctrine. L’Hdpital was Chancel- 
lor under Catherine de’ Medici, and developed his ideas in a 
series of speeches, which were essentially pleas for obedience to 
the king on the one hand and for a toleration of Protestants on 
the other. These theories appeared some years later in written 
form, chiefly in a work entitled Traite de la Reformation de la 
Justice, A Treatise on the Reform of Justice. He is more 
concerned with the problem of law than with the position of the 
church, which he discusses only incidentally and because it im- 
pinges on his subject. He is anxious to strengthen and cen- 
tralize the state. He argues accordingly for the abolition of 
local justice and the control of all courts by the king. One 
must have a strong monarch if the courts are to be, not simply 
law courts, but courts of justice where men will receive their 
due. Such reform is quite impossible while a religious rift 
splits the country. For all is struggle, and the king cannot es- 
tablish his supremacy. The logical conclusion is to permit the 
Protestants to worship as they please, provided they will ac- 
knowledge the king’s supremacy and submit to his courts. At 
the same time the sovereign monarch must remember his ob- 
ligation to his subjects as a whole and must not rule arbitrarily: 
he should respect the customs of the realm and, in order to keep 
in touch with the needs and views of the people, should sum- 
mon thfe Estates-General, an advisory body, frequently. 

Hotman as Politique: Separation of 
French Church from Rome 

We have mentioned that Hotman, who was a Protestant, 
also wrote a little work in which he posed as a Politique. He 
enters the enemy camp because he is above all desirous of tol- 
eration for his co-religionists and realizes that the arguments of 
the loyal Politiques may be more successful than the denuncia- 
tions and doctrines of resistance of the Monarchomach. In a 
work entitled Brutum Fulmen, he points out that it is wrong 
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for the Pope to control the state and urges a formal declaration 
of independence from Rome by France. Protestants no doubt 
should be loyal to their king, and they would be, once he had 
ceased to act as an instrument for a policy dictated from out- 
side his realm, harmful alike to his own power and to his right- 
ful subjects. Frenchmen, whether Protestant or Catholic, are 
those in whom the king is genuinely interested, and he should 
not sacrifice any of them for alien interests. 

Barclay: the Interests of the French Laity 

Lastly, William Barclay (1546-1608), a Scot and devout Cath- 
olic who lived most of his life in France and taught civil law at 
the University of Angers, shares the same outlook. In his chief 
works, De Regno et Regali Potestate (1600) and De Potestate 
Papae (1608), he appeals to the self-interest of lay Catholics as 
against the vested interests of the clerical hierarchy. Why, he 
asks, should the ordinary man, even if he is a sincere believer, 
ruin himself for the support of a vast host of clergy? The papal 
possession of the property of Catholics is harmful to the latter. 
Let them abandon the support of the church when it means 
great expense to themselves and consider their earthly welfare. 
By bringing into being a secular government devoted solely to 
material ends, they will gain prosperity. That is, the state 
should tolerate and work for the good of its subjects. 

In addition to this argument, Barclay develops a defense of 
monarchical power and of the general supremacy of earthly 
government that is more extreme than that of the other Po- 
litiques, not excluding Bodin himself. God gives exclusive 
authority to kings, to whom absolute obedience is due. If 
men disobey, the way is opened to revolt; and once revolt oc- 
curs, there is an end to all order. Anarchy supervenes, and so- 
ciety collapses. This was a thoroughgoing doctrine of divine 
right, by which alone Barclay deems it possible to reject the 
claims of French Protestants. He combines, that is to say, ap- 
peals to Catholics in terms of utility with attacks on Protestants 
in terms of a theory resting on premises not to be subjected to 
rational examination. 
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The Politiques, no less than Machiavelli, are, on the whole, 
thoroughgoing realists with considerable vision, at least in 
terms of the needs of the immediate future. They are also 
sceptics, in the sense that they have abandoned the intense medi- 
eval conviction that earthly life was only a preparation for a 
world to come and that everything must be sacrificed for this 
end. They reveal clearly the degree to which nationalism had 
triumphed, the influence of the expansion of Europe and of 
the growth of opportunities for acquiring wealth, and the ac- 
ceptance of mercantilist doctrine that accompanied that devel- 
opment. But above all, in them may be seen the spreading of 
the humanistic leaven of the Renaissance which had led men to 
lower their eyes from Heaven and to investigate their imme- 
diate environment. 


Bibliographical Note 

Part III of Allen’s work is entirely devoted to the French thought 
of this period, and presents a detailed account of the development of 
theories and their relation to the changing fortunes of the different 
parties involved. In Chapters V and VI of Murray there may also 
be found material on the topics here covered, as well as on others 
dealt with' in later chapters. Lectures IV and V in Figgis are par- 
ticularly good on this material, giving as they do a thorough examin- 
ation of the issues involved, as well as discussing underlying political 
conditions. H. J. Laski’s introduction to his edition of the Vin- 
diciae, under the title A Defense of Liberty Against Tyrants is also 
to be thoroughly recommended, though, since it assumes consider- 
able familiarity with the subject on the student’s part, it should not 
be read as a first introduction to the subject. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Bodin: Kingly Sovereignty and the New 
Middle Class 


Bodin’ s Life: a Crown Lawyer 

J EAN BODIN (1530-1596) was a Frenchman, bom at Angers. 

He studied law at the University of Toulouse, where he lat- 
er taught. He gave up teaching, however, to practice law at 
Paris. There he came into contact with Henri III. His gifts 
and personal attractiveness appealed to that monarch, as well 
as to his brother, the Due D’Alen^on, and in 1576 Bodin was 
appointed attorney for the crown at Laon. At the same period 
he also attended the meeting of the Estates-General at Blois as a 
representative of the Third Estate. There he was instrumen- 
tal in defeating an attempt of the nobles and clergy to promote 
an active persecution of Protestants, thus demonstrating his 
tolerant attitude and furthering that social peace he considered 
basic. 

A few years later, in 1581, he went to Engl2md as secretary to 
D’Alengon, whither the latter betook himself in a vain attempt 
to persuade the Virgin Queen that an alliance with him offered 
signal compensations for abandoning the condition of single 
blessedness. To Bodin, however, the trip was gratifying, even 
if it also gave him a new task: he was flattered to discover that 
his Six Limes de la Ripublique, published in 1577, was known 
and read, but since the translation used was poor Latin, he felt 
it incumbent on him to remedy the defect. Whether England 
also influenced his thought in any way is a different matter. 
Save, however, for two works, one on French monetary policy 
and one on witchcraft, spiritualism, and allied matters, Bodin’s 
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chief writings had already seen the light of day. Unlike Mon- 
tesquieu, the most comparable to him of later thinkers,^ the visit 
was not in the nature of a stimulus to political reflection: the • 
Revolution of 1688 was still a century distant, and that Eng- 
lish liberty which was to be an example to Europe was not yet 
achieved. English prosperity under the Tudors may, however, 
have confirmed his views, illustrating as it did his essential 
theses. 

After his return to France, Bodin settled down at Laon, where 
he remained the rest of his days. He did not, however, enjoy 
undisturbed peace, being attacked for his tolerance and scep- 
ticism by those religious zealots, so common at the time, who felt 
that anyone who refused to countenance persecution was an un- 
worthy son of Mother Church. Indeed, he narrowly escaped 
death during the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and was subse- 
quently expelled from the Catholic League, which he had 
joined in 1589. He died, a victim of the plague, in 1596, but 
this did not deter his detractors, who continued to revile his 
memory because of his lack of orthodoxy. This is not entirely 
unnatural since, apart from his wisdom in seeing the political 
needs of France more clearly than his contemporaries and his 
consequent advocacy alike of a strong monarchy and an expedi- 
ent toleration, he did hold strange convictions as to the efficacy 
of numerology and astrology. He also believed in witchcraft, 
though the burnings in New England and the prevalence of 
the notion even among educated and professional men like Sir 
Thomas Browne in a subsequent period make this not unin- 
telligible. 

Bodin was, as we have already noted, one of that group known 
as Politiques. Yet at the same time he was much more than 
this, and, unlike the other members of the group, developed a 
very thorough and complete theory of the state, while he also 
wrote certain other works of a sociological nature, having polit- 
ical implications. He is known indeed chiefly for his develop- 
ment of the doarine of sovereignty . ' Recent theorists, not un- 
justifiably, have made this appear an inflexible and narrow doc- 
trine: and the unwary might therefore infer, not only that it 

*See CSiapter XXI. 
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had a similar character at the time of its first thorough develop- 
ment by Bodin, but that he himself was a somewhat limited 
and rigid thinker. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Bodin was a 
true lawyer, with all the emphasis on legal reasoning charac- 
teristic of the tribe. He was also a nationalist in the tradition 
of the French lawyers who preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed him. It is to be remembered, however, that these law- 
yers, looking for their main employment to an increasingly 
powerful throne, were bold in speculation, even though their 
boldness was chiefly directed to a criticism of the older doc- 
trines used by the church and to the advancing of the power of 
the state. Unlike so many lawyers of a later date, their main 
concern was not to defend the ancient ways and to prevent 
change: they were inspired rather by an enthusiasm for a new 
and increasingly powerful institution with which their own 
fate was intimately allied. It might be said that they climbed 
on the bandwagon. It would perhaps be more nearly true to 
admit that they were an essential and important part of the 
motive power driving it to its goal. If they were products of 
a legal training, their legalism was nevertheless devoted to, and 
expanded by, wider forces of politics. 

This qualification applies to Bodin, no less than to that group 
generally included under the title of crown lawyers. More- 
over, while Bodin was a nationalist lawyer, he was also a man of 
the Renaissance, a humanist. Though the Renaissance made 
a less startling and less chaotic impression in France than in 
Italy, the drive of its forces was no less sure. Bodin gained 
therefrom a profound love of learning and a recognition of the 
width and scope of human activity. One commentator has de- 
scribed the nature of his thought as “changeless, coherent, con- 
fused,” and, despite the seeming paradox of such a characteriza- 
tion, it is not without justice. 

While Bodin shared in the widening of men’s horizons that 
came out of the Renaissance, he also perceived the dangers of 
chaos potential in the movement. His set purpose was to cre- 
ate order and harmony, while using and embracing the new 
forces. Yet he himself, despite his devoted pursuit of this end, 
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was unable entirely to escape anarchy. So many interests 
claimed his attention, so many new problems demanded in- 
vestigation and discussion that, while his objective is never lost 
to view, he is continually tempted to digression. This wander- 
ing makes his works difi&cult to read and produces the impres- 
sion that, despite his vast learning, or perhaps because of it, his 
material is not fully assimilated and digested. Yet at the same 
time careful attention reveals that, though he yields frequently 
to temptation, he returns always to his main line. Hence, 
there is finally a coherent and meaningful picture before the 
eyes of the observer. 

The contrary impression is reinforced by Bodin’s seeming 
credulity. We err greatly if we picture the Renaissance as a 
flash of light suddenly illuminating the darkness of centuries 
and dispelling the mists and clouds of what we choose to call 
superstition. The newer science, like the changed attitude 
towards religious problems and the meaning of life, was a slow 
growth. The novel methods of investigation were not estab- 
lished over night. Alchemy and chemistry, astrology and as- 
tronomy, remained for some time interwoven; and the com- 
fortable existence in one mind of what were ultimately incom- 
patible is seen nowhere better than in Bodin. This applies to 
his excursions into history and legend no less than to those into 
physics and metaphysics. For him the fate of man’s soul had 
a great fascination, and he made curious studies in a realm that 
today we should dub spiritualism. He combined the charac- 
teristics of a Sir Oliver Lodge or a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle with 
those of a Charles Beard. However, save as they help us to pic- 
ture the man, these things are not of great importance. 

Bodin’s Sociological Approach 

Bodin’s main work and chief influence, after all, have been in 
the sphere of the social sciences, and, above all, of politics. Yet 
it is well to remember his width of intereist and to keep in mind 
that he was not simply a political philosopher in the narrow 
sense, but rather the first of the modem sociologists. We say 
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“modem” lest it be forgotten that in the ancient world certain 
philosophers, and especially Aristotle, were essentially sociol- 
ogists, however widely their methods may have differed from 
those of the present-day schools of investigation. Indeed not 
the least of the ironies of history is that Aristotle’s name should 
have become so intimately associated with the Middle Ages, 
while placed in opposition to the thought of more recent times. 
If the Middle Ages swallowed Aristotle’s philosophic system, it 
was only with their passing that we note a repetition and reviv- 
al of that eager curiosity* and that keenness to understand, to 
interpret, and to systematize the observed facts of experience 
that was his greatest glory. In this sense Bodin is in the van- 
guard of Aristotelians, however much he may have differed 
from, and gone contrary to, his great predecessor. Indeed, de- 
spite such differences, the latter influenced him directly and 
profoundly. 

Nevertheless his dominant drive was his nationalism, which 
took the form of a desire to assist his country in a practical way. 
This may seem a very limited ideal for a philosopher and a 
fertile source of biases likely to render his whole work ridicu- 
lous. Yet Bodin, like Bacon, believed that usefulness was the 
test of truth. Moreover it cannot be too often reiterated that 
nationalism was in that time an expansive, not a restricting, 
force, whether considered politically, economically, socially, or 
from the point of view of religion. New ideas and new ways 
were necessary for, and concomitant with, the growth of nation- 
states. Espousal of the latter’s cause led to a critical scepticism 
about accepted ideologies. Among Bodin’s most distinguished 
characteristics is indeed his lack of bias, his willingness to ques- 
tion and, when necessary, to reject accepted ideas, and his un- 
willingness to advocate or defend some cause simply because it 
may seem immediately convenient or useful so to do. 

Closely connected with this, too, is his critical use of history. 
He lacked our modem knowledge and implements; and the 
canons of criticism were not then, as now, well established. 
Hence much that he accepts we would straightway reject. But 
for a fair judgment as to whether he was critical, we must com- 
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pare him, not with modem scholars, with all their elaborate ap- 
paratus o£ textual criticism, but with his precursors. Then 
his critical faculty becomes as clear as the day. 

As a lawyer and legal scholar, he showed similar breadth. 
If he had a healthy respect for legal logic, he was not simply a 
legal dialectician. He realized what some lawyers have since 
forgotten, that law has a social function, and that it is not simply 
a series of paper enactments to be applied in the empyrean by 
disembodied spirits. The meaning of law is connected with 
its context, and it is necessary to have knowledge of history and 
of social institutions both to make and to apply it with any suc- 
cess. Although Bodin propounds the theory of sovereignty, 
he belongs to the school of sociological jurisprudence rather 
than with the purely analytical Austinians. He has more in 
common with the late Justice Holmes, or even with Brandeis, 
than with John Dickinson. 

In dealing with society, like Machiavelli before him, he 
takes the point of view that a priori ideals are largely meaning- 
less and that experience alone has value. The purpose of the 
thinjter is not to spin fine, airy webs but to observe, to collect 
facts, and then to develop his theories therefrom, arranging 
what he has gathered in a meaningful and useful pattern. It 
is to be noted that, unlike some modern realists, Bodin is not 
content with the mere amassing of material. He insists that it 
be given meaning and be used. His is a reflective pragmatism, 
not the superficial brand too readily accepted and widely up- 
held in these contemporary United States. 

Unlike Machiavelli, however, he was not indifferent to ques- 
tions of religion: he seemingly believed that men had souls, 
even though he was not clear as to what constituted the soul. 
Indeed, as we have before remarked, he gave a great deal of at‘ 
tention to such matters. While it is impossible to be certain 
what he really believed, he seems finally to have taken some 
sort of pantheistic view of the universe. Yet at the same time 
he retained a considerable degree of scepticism. From the 
political point of view, it may be said that he did not consider 
it of the greatest importance what men believed, though the 
fact of belief w^ significant and could not be ignored by an 
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observer, nor treated lightly by one who wished to serve his 
country. In terms of contemporary conditions in France he 
accepted the Politique view as to toleration. Yet, being scep- 
tical, he was inclined to a perhaps wider tolerance than they, 
though at the same time he felt that there were, in terms of the 
state’s well-being, limits to the granting of freedom in religious 
matters. 


Bodin’ s Theory of History: an Aid 
to Practical Activity 

Before proceeding to consider Bodin’s chief political work, 
we propose to devote some attention to two minor books, im- 
portant for a thorough understanding of his ideas. The first 
is the Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem (1566). 
The title itself is not without significance. It shows first of all 
a new and growing interest in method, made necessary by the 
increasing amount of material to be dealt with. The work it- 
self is indeed one of the first that shows a conscious concern 
with the question, what is the purpose and function of history? 
Nor does it proceed on the usual assumption that history is, on 
the one hand, a form of pleasant entertainment, or, on the other, 
a branch of Christian apologetics. Machiavelli’s History of 
Florence had been built on such widened concepts: Bodin was 
the first systematically to examine and state them. 

Not less significant is the emphasis on easy understanding. 
Bodin was always anxious to be practical, and felt that educa- 
tion was important to the state. While the masses of mankind 
were still, and were long to remain, unlettered, the growth of 
printing and the decline of the church from its primacy in 
human affairs had produced a new class of readers whom it was 
Bodin’s intention to instruct that they might become better 
citizens. 

One must not, however, infer that what he wrote was either 
a textbook or a predigested summary in ten easy lessons. It was 
an investigation of the nature of history, of how it should be 
written, and of the use to which it might be put. He starts out 
with the statement that history is a means to the welfare of the 
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State. It is a storehouse of political and social information that 
may be used with the serious purpose of suggesting what is 
sound and imsound in public policy. When Bodin takes this 
point of view, he is not urging the writing of narrow, national- 
istic school books to induce sound patriotism. Nor does he 
advocate the distortion of fact for the gaining of glory or sup- 
port. There was then no general system of popular education; 
and Bodin is more concerned with the guidance of the ruler and 
the instruction of the middle class than with the direction by 
propaganda of the mass of subjects. The lessons of history may 
inform, encourage, and advise the monarch. To this end it is 
necessary that all the truth that can be ascertained should be pre- 
sented. Bodin is attacking that view of history which would 
make of it a record of the doings of the great, or would confine it 
to general political and military events. 

Similarly he has no use for history as mere entertainment di- 
rected towards the satisfaction of idle and purposeless curiosity. 
History is, if not something more than, then at least something 
different from, a series of contes and fabliaux. He also rejects 
the view that it is an account of martyrdom and miracles. It 
is rather a record of the life of man in society, primarily indeed 
of how he has been ruled and how he has responded to his rul- 
ers, but no less importantly an account of his culture and of 
his economy. Adequate government requires a knowledge of 
men’s customs cmd ambitions, of their ways of earning their liv- 
ing, and of their ways of spending their leisure. This attitude 
towards history had been rare since the days of Aristotle, and 
was to remain so until Voltaire and Montesquieu revived and 
amplified Bodin’s ideas.’^ 

Bodin next states that history is concerned with universal 
principles rather than particular events. While he was anxious 
that the particular event should be observed and recorded, he 
fully realized that it had meaning only as embodying and il- 
lustrating general principles. This may suggest lihat he was, 
after all, purely deductive. Yet he was simply recognizing that 
isolated facts were meaningless — ^that, however unbiased one 

*ror this and succeeding references to Montesquieu, see Ch. XXI. Voltaire’s 
ideas on histtny are briefly discussed in Ch. XXIU, pp. 656-657. 
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might be in not ignoring facts, one had to approach them with 
some purpose, to collect them with some object in view. Many 
recent historians and sociologists, in their desire for objective 
description, have denied this simple truth. 

His next major generalization, that history is a record of 
things as they happen, reveals clearly his emphasis on induc- 
tion. We today may recognize how impossible it is, even with 
all our modem apparatus, to record any event in its full detail 
and implications; while in dealing with the past, errors are in- 
evitably multiplied. Yet at the same time, we do accept 
Bodin’s essential viewpoint, applying canons of probability to 
the evidence and rejecting the implausible. While Bodin may 
have had a greater faith in the possibilities of obtaining the 
whole story than we, it was with the establishment of tests as 
to what was probable and what was improbable that he, too, was 
concerned. The point was then peculiarly important. Ex- 
isting histories, or perhaps one should say chronicles, were, with 
a few notable exceptions, a weird compound of tradition, folk- 
lore, and tall stories. 

From material carefully collected one could, Bodin believed, 
discover the principles of change. By wise application of the 
latter, the ruler could insure progress. Changes, after all, were 
not arbitrary and accidental; known causes had predictable 
effects. Bodin accepted the principle of causality, if ®nly as 
an historical induction. What is perhaps more interesting is 
that, long before Fontenelle, he believed in the possibility of 
progress. He rejected, that is to say, the idea of a golden age 
in the past, and with it the whole doctrine of the Fall of man 
and of the inevitable misery of existence. 

Since there are principles behind change, history must pro- 
ceed under the domination of law, and Bodin emphatically as- 
serts that the nature and content of that law is a fimdamental 
subject of investigation. History, indeed, convinces him that 
human law itself is based on certain general principles of a uni- 
versal kind and that legal study must concern itself therewith. 
In this he is at one with the jusnaturalists, and indeed with all 
those who believe that there are rational principles of justice 
lurking in the infinite mutability of human laws. But, tmlike 
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many of them, he does not believe in the possibilities of cos- 
mopolitanism. He rejects the idea that universal principles, 
however real, can be applied directly, or that they constitute 
the only necessary law. History may teach by experience, but 
one must never forget the differences in situation. Not only 
men’s ways of life, but also their environmental circumstances 
differ. In this respect he is a precursor not only of Montesquieu 
and Burke, but of the historical school of the last century in 
general.^ 

The differences in men’s ways of life are, indeed, ultimately 
determined by the differences in the situations they confront. 
The physical world is, after all, the world in which we live; and 
it is not uniform in all its manifestations. Topography and 
the flora and fauna of different lands and regions show widely 
diverse characteristics that affect those living in them. But 
most important is climate, on which all else depends. Bodin 
saw climate as the supreme factor in determining the conditions 
of men’s lives, and hence what laws were appropriate. In this 
again he was a. forerunner of Montesquieu who, as we shall see, 
rediscovered and elaborated his ideas. 

It may be said that this emphasis involved an exaggeration, 
and that it failed to allow for the degree to which man may con- 
trol his environment, making even climate and soil less import- 
ant as determinants. Yet first we must note that in Bodin’s 
time, despite considerable scientific development in comparison 
with the past, men still had but a slight control over the physical 
conditions of their existence. Secondly, recent experience in 
this country might well suggest a becoming humility and a 
recognition that we are even today largely creatures of our 
climate. Drought and flood are not confined to static and un- 
scientific China. 

What is more to the point is that Bodin, unaided by meteor- 
ological bureaus and unable himself to visit other regions of 
the earth, had to rely on inaccurate and inadequate reports. 
This led him to a too ready classification of the earth into zones, 

^ see Ch. XXIV. The histoiical school included many scholars, with 

widely divffl^nt views, in different lands. Some of them will be discussed in a 
subsequent volume. 
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with the South as hot, the Center temperate, and the North 
cold. Indeed he classified temperatures largely in terms of 
western and southern Europe. 

More than this, he classified races by locality rather than by 
origin, and failed to recognize that the inhabitants of any one 
area were the products of a gi'eat intermixture of stocks. He 
believed that each was broadly homogeneous because it had 
lived under its own peculiar climatic conditions. He was un- 
aware of the nature of biology and heredity. He divided Eu- 
rope into three regions, with three peoples, the Southeastern, 
the Mediterranean, and the Northern. To these he then at- 
tributed greatly oversimplified dominant characteristics. The 
Southeast, the hot region, led to laziness and a prevalence of the 
religious spirit. Men apathetically received the fruits that 
came to their hand, thanked a beneficent God and let life take 
its course. The Mediterranean peoples, living in a temperate 
climate, had to make some effort, and so developed a practical 
sagacity, a capacity to deal with their environment without too 
great a strain. Peoples of the North, living in harsh, inhospit- 
able lands, were driven to continuous effort in order to survive. 
While the people of the Mediterranean might arrange a well- 
ordered but not too changeable society, those of the North could 
never relax, but were always forced to new stratagems in order 
to live and enjoy. To the North accordingly belonged inven- 
tion and progress. 

In reading this disquisition, one cannot help feeling that 
Bodin for once allowed prejudice to overwhelm him, and that 
he was anxious to make out a case for the superiority of his own 
country. Yet if his interpretation was exaggerated, it never- 
theless contains a modicum of truth. He was the first of the 
anthropo-geographers and geo-physicists, and his recognition 
that history cannot be divorced from geography in its widest 
sense was both original and fundamentally important. Nor 
must we allow a possible disgust with contemporary doctrines 
of racial superiority, and with harsh policies based thereon, to 
blind us to his greatness in this respect. For they arise from 
naive misconceptions of biology, and ignore that very environ- 
mental factor which he so greatly stressed. 
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As a final comment on Bodin’s views of history, we may say 
that he divided history not only by areas but by periods. This 
schematization, which was to be reintroduced by men like 
Hegel and Comte, and which was to become a favorite game 
with subsequent historians till it culminated in, and was un- 
wittingly proved impossible by, the work of Spengler, was 
among his less happy originalities.^ It introduced a discon- 
tinuity hardly compatible with the search for universal laws, 
and created an artificial compartmentalizing of experience that 
made harder, rather than easier, the application of the principle 
of causality. 

Bodin' s Economics: the Bases of 
National Prosperity 

If Bodin was interested in history for its uses, he was no less 
concerned with practical economic affairs from the point of 
view of national well-being, and with economic theory in its 
application thereto. His views on this matter were expressed 
mainly in a minor work, the Riponses aux Paradoxes de M. 
Malestroit (1578); though he also had something to say on 
similar topics in the Six Livres de la Ripublique. 

The former contains two main ideas: first, that change in. the 
value of money is inversely proportionate to the quantity in 
circulation; and second, that in economic affairs both parties 
gain by exchanging goods. The former is an anticipation of 
what was later known as the quantity theory of money, though 
stated in a simple and unrefined form. The latter lies at* the 
basis of the doctrine of Adam Smith and his suc- 

cessors, which recced mercantilism.® From the former Bodin 

‘ Hegel’s philosophy of history, with its dialectical process and its culmination 
in the rational state, we have mentioned in a previous footnote. Comte, the 
French founder of recent sociology, who greatly influenced J. S. Mill, saw society 
as progressing throng various stages till it culminated in the scientific, or posi- 
tive, age. Hence his philosophy is known as Positivism. Spengler, a living Ger- 
man historian who preaches the gospel of blood and fears the Yellow Peril, 
develops in his The Decline of the West a cyclical theory, with successive healthy 
cultures becoming effete civilizations. The modem Western, or Faustian, culture 
is now, he holds, in such a decline. 

’Adam Smith’s Wetdth of Nations appeared in 1776, the year of the American 
Revolution. The two events together had considerable influence in producing 
subsequent changes in British policy. Smith is usually regarded as the founder 
of mo<km economic theory, particularly of the English school. 
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inferred that debasement of coinage, the popular form of in- 
flation in his day, should be prevented by the government; and 
that it is wise for the government, that is, the monarch, to en- 
sure a stable currency. Today we should call him a sound- 
money man. 

Bodin develops certain implications of these ideas in the sec- 
ond of the works mentioned, where he is concerned with the 
proper policy of the sovereign in matters of public finance. It 
is in this work that, from the premise that both parties gain by 
exchange, he draws the conclusion that the king should encour- 
age economic activity among his subjects and should not use 
his power to throttle international trade. There, too, in op- 
position to most medieval writers, he gives his approval to in- 
terest, realizing the productive value of capital, though seem- 
ingly he objected to usury in our sense of the term. 

On the other hand, he denounces the sale of offices, that is, 
of positions in the king’s administration, and particularly to the 
sale of the right to collect taxes, recognizing that this particular 
middleman’s task produces poverty and spreads dissatisfaction 
towards the throne. It is perhaps to be observed that tax farm- 
ing, a system which had caused no small trouble to later re- 
publican and imperial Rome, became in France one of the 
major causes of popular discontent, and was not unimportant 
as a factor in the making of the Revolution. Were Bodin alive 
today, we should expect him to oppose political corruption and 
espouse good government. 

Such economic theories have given him the reputation of 
being a modem, and have led to the statement, often erroneous- 
ly applied to great thinkers, that he was bom before his time. 
His was, after all, the age in which religious and guild controls 
of economic life were being replaced, however slowly and par- 
tially, by national control, working through a more or less close- 
knit system known as mercantilism. This system, in its nar- 
rowest formulation, is what was known as bullionism, the doc- 
trine that no trade was to be allowed unless it brought in an 
import surplus of the precious metals, particularly of gold. 
Yet this was only a special, and perhaps not very generally ac- 
cepted, form of the theory. Spain’s temporary prosperity, 
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based on the wealth of the Indies, doubtless gave it passing 
popularity. 

The essence of mercantilism may indeed have been the idea 
that one could not permanently live on debts, though even more 
fundamental was the concept that the government should con- 
trol and direct economic activities from the point of view of 
national, rather than individual, welfare. This should scarcely 
seem a strange idea to those used to discussion of planned econ- 
omies. In this sense Bodin was certainly a mercantilist, for 
it was emphatically with national prosperity rather than with 
individual profit for the exclusive pleasure of the profit-maker 
that he was concerned. Moreover, he shared the general views 
of his day with regard to the utility of tarifiEs, and even as to 
policies designed to exclude various goods. He was simply 
more liberal, or at least more canny, than some of his contem- 
poraries in recognizing that, in an age of expansion, trade was 
the foundation of national prosperity; and that for two parties 
each to get things they wanted and lacked, and to give the other 
products of which they had a surplus, might be profitable to 
both. Like Beard today, he rejected current dogmas in an at- 
tempt to develop a philosophy of National Interest. 

Bodin’ s Concept of Political Authority^ 
Its Purposes and Limitations 

We now turn to an analysis of the main ideas contained in the 
Six Livres de la Republique, a work published in 1577. It is 
here that Bodin sets forth his full theory of the state, of which 
the doctrine of sovereignty is a part, but by no means the whole. 
The work opens with a discussion of the origins of, and the 
need for, the state. One should at the start note that Bodin 
makes no abrupt departure from the modes of discussion that 
formed part of the tradition of political thinking. He analyzes 
the law of nature, a series of basic universal principles, and in- 
sists, as certain of the Roman lawyers had insisted, that it is 
different from the ius gentium, or law of peoples, the principles 
normally dominant in imperfect human society. It is essential- 
ly with the latter that he is subsequently concerned. 
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Yet he does not continue along this line. Rather he takes up 
the problems of the actual origins of the state. There he fol- 
lows the lead of Aristotle. He sees the family as its origin and 
source. The family is not simply prior in time: it is also the 
beginning and evidence of reason in man. By reason he seem- 
ingly means social-mindedness, a reasonable recognition of the 
value of living together and cooperating. Moreover, it is in 
the family that property is first developed and conserved; and 
it is property interests that make and hold together the family. 
Bodin thus gives expression to that sensible attitude which has 
long been a dominant characteristic of French life. His is the 
petit bourgeois spirit in its infancy, a spirit expressing itself 
politically, then as now, as an insistence on security, though, 
where today security means adequate defense and cautious fi- 
nance, it then meant unity under the throne. 

The family is also the original source of authority, with the 
father a sovereign in miniature. This view had characterized 
Roman law and from it entered into the French system, where 
traces still remain even today. Since Bodin was a lawyer, one 
can well understand that this concept should be readily accept- 
ed by him, particularly because it was so useful for his purposes. 
It may be incidentally noted that it is closely connected with 
the divine right of kings, at least in its patriarchal form. 

Bodin, however, develops his theory along different lines. 
From the family grow wider associations, forming a greater so- 
ciety; and from these associations, in combination, emerges 
the state. Nevertheless, the state is not an extension and ampli- 
fication of a natural or rational social instinct. Families form 
a wider society through such an instinct, but the state is based 
on force. It is thus more closely analogous to the family than 
to the social groupings that grow therefrom. Both are marked 
by the possession of authority. In the family that authority is 
the power of the pater-familias, springing originally from natur- 
al deference. In the state it is known as sovereignty and is a 
product of force. 

This explanation differs somewhat from that of Aristotle, 
who had seen the whole process of development, from family to 
village to city-state, as a natural growth. Bodin, on the other 
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hanH, believes that it is natural only in the sense that it is the 
product of unequal powers on the part of men. That men are 
unequal is a doctrine as dear to him as to Aristotle, though we 
should note that it is opposed to most of natural law theory. 
Indeed he insists that inequality is desirable in society and 
should be preserved. He is in no sense a leveler. Yet, again 
departing from Aristotle, he condemns slavery as an evil, and 
in this respect comes nearer to certain Stoics. This idea was 
not unconnected with his division of people, since he believed 
that it was in the less progressive countries that slavery had been 
most prevalent. Practically, too, he recognized the superior 
economic value of the free man. 

Returning to our main problem, the question arises, granted 
that sovereignty is the mark of the state, what is the purpose 
for which the state exists? The end of the state is, as he puts 
it, the realization of all good. Thus the state, once more as in 
Aristotle, functions over the whole sphere of human activities. 
Citizenship, however, is a very difiEerent afEair from free and 
complete participation in the city-state’s activities. The state 
has grown in area since Greek times, and, being far larger than 
a city, it needs a centralized and powerful authority to give it 
a unity. No longer is such unity what it was in Periclean 
Athens, the product of living together in a defined area, where 
one might know at least the majority of one’s fellows and be 
aware of all the problems to be faced in common. It has to be 
artificially and forcefully created. Nevertheless the doctrine 
that citizenship involves freedom survives vestigially, though 
it is simply freedom as opposed to slavery, not freedom as the 
right to participate in public life. The citizen is defined as a 
free man, subject to the sovereign power of another. Sov- 
ereignty itself is supreme power over citizens and subjects, un- 
restrained by law. 

Bodin does not infer from this, despite his doctrine of the 
state as a creation of force, that whoever manages to attain 
supreme power is sovereign. In this way he avoids certain 
of the difficulties that were subsequently to plague Hobbes,^ 
though it is to be feared that his logic suffers in comparison. 

* On' this and subsequent references to Hobbes, see Ch. XVIII. 
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His prior discussion has, after all, been concerned with nature 
and force. He has denied that there is any law restraining the 
sovereign; and he at once insists that the supreme function of 
the sovereign is to make law, in its essence a command from the 
one possessing sovereign force. Yet he also insists that sov- 
ereignty is perpetual as well as indivisible. By perpetual he 
means that it belongs rightfully to the existing royal family and 
must be handed on by the laws of succession from father to eld- 
est son. Particularly he is concerned with reaffirming the Salic 
law, by which women could not succeed to the throne. Per- 
petuity also means that to the individual ruler sovereignty be- 
longs for the duration of his life. Hence no usurper or rebel 
can become legitimate sovereign or rightfully demand the alle- 
giance of the citizen body. This may be an eflEective discourage- 
ment to rebellion, but it does introduce the idea that the sov- 
ereign exists by law, and not by simple force, as well as the con- 
cept of rightness as distinct from power. 

As a lawyer, anxious to build a secure nation and recogniz- 
ing the value both of acknowledged leadership and of tradition 
in achieving this purpose, Bodin feels the necessity for a foun- 
dation, at once legal and ethical, for his position. Yet this logi- 
cally leads him back to a view very like that of those who be- 
lieved in a fundamental law, and is incompatible with his idea 
of an absolute sovereign who is the sole source of law. But to 
be fair to Bodin we must recognize that, having stated the doc- 
trine of absolute sovereignty, he then proceeds to hedge it about 
with safeguards, even though he subsequently endeavors to ren- 
der those safeguards nugatory, as far as effective techniques for 
their application are concerned. 

To begin with, if the sovereign is above law, his property is 
not. Here Bodin is not concerned primarily with his personal 
estate, though no doubt he felt that that too should be em- 
ployed in the national interest. It is rather with the whole 
real m that he is concerned: the distinction between the king's 
private wealth and the total wealth of the kingdom was not 
clear, and certainly it was not Bodin’s intention to emphasize 
it. Later, with a strong and well-established monarchy, it might 
be desirable to bring out such a distinction. This distinction 
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was made early in England, but was never fully made in France, 
a fact that may explain many significant differences in their his- 
torical development. Bodin’s immediate task was to remove 
the divisions of feudalism. He wished to make the king not a 
liege lord with his private estates to whom lesser nobles, holding 
their lands often of another, owed services only indirectly, but 
the supreme ruler over the whole national territory, with the 
nobility reduced to the rank of pure subjects, who could claim 
no rights against the monarch and to whom the monarch had 
no special duties. Thus the sovereign’s property had to be the 
whole of the land he governed, with all its wealth included. 

Yet at the same time, granted that the state had as its end the 
total good life of the whole and was not simply an instrument 
for the king’s pleasure, it was necessary to safeguard the prop- 
erty rights of the citizens that the king might not impoverish 
them for his own private ends. Their property was on the face 
of it his property, being contained within his realm. There- 
fore, while disposing of the nobles, Bodin had to find some 
means of securing a growing wealth against a monarch who 
might rashly conclude that everything within his dominions 
was personally his. This could be done only by setting up a 
system of property law with which the sovereign could not, or 
at least should not, interfere. Whether Bodin means by this 
that there is a fundamental law dealing with property as in 
some sense a natural right (in which case, of course, the sov- 
ereign is not sovereign), or whether he means that the sovereign 
should indulge in a kind of auto-limitation, is not entirely ob- 
vious. Yet the danger that the national state would be treated 
as the private property of its monarch was perfectly real, as may 
be seen very readily from a study of the general practices of a 
Europe dominated by the dynastic idea, as well as by a brief 
glance at the French Monarchy, particularly as it later de- 
veloped, from the days of Le Grand Monarque on. 

This apart, Bodin admits certain more specific limitations on 
sovereignty. Not only property, but also the family are out- 
side the monarch’s reach. He is, moreover, subject to the | 
law of God and the law of nature, though apparently at th^* 
same time their interpreter. What Bodin probably means is 
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that a monarch should comport himself according to accepted 
ideas of justice and, while legally unlimited, free from political 
checks and balances, should recognize that as a ruler he is also 
the trustee for the nation. He is likewise limited by funda- 
mental laws, that is, by the long-established laws of the country 
that are universally recognized. Bodin is here once more con- 
cerned particularly with the laws of the succession, and thus 
tries to reconcile absolute sovereignty in the individual with 
perpetual sovereignty in the royal family and to prevent the 
monarch for the time being from alienating his power or nom- 
inating a successor who has no claims of blood. 

These ideas may seem surprising. Yet Bodin is doing no 
more than developing that distinction between the king and the 
crown so familiar to students of English constitutional law. 
Complete sovereignty strictly belongs to the latter. His doc- 
trine of fundamental law, coupled with his insistence that the 
sovereign is subject to custom, to the accepted procedures and 
ways of life of his people, likewise offers a close analogy to a 
long-accepted concept in British constitutional theory. In 
England the king in parliament is sovereign, and whatever law 
is passed by that sovereign is legal. Yet it is frequently said 
that an act of parliament is, or that a proposed act would be, 
unconstitutional, meaning thereby that it conflicts with certain 
great acts of the past, presumed to have a special sanctity as em- 
bodying vital principles, or that it infringes upon some con- 
vention, some understanding long-established, as to how affairs 
would be conducted. 

Moreover, the sovereign is limited by oaths voluntarily made, 
for oaths are binding in their nature. This limitation applies 
principally in the sphere of international relations. Bodin 
realizes that the purpose of an oath is to establish certain ex- 
pectations. He sees that, should oaths be broken, stability is 
endangered: for continuity in life, sovereign’s oaths, like sub- 
ject’s contracts, ought to be observed. Otherwise disorder re- 
sults. This was to apply to international affairs a 'doctrine that 
the Utilitarians were later to emphasize as vital to internal well- 
being. But Bodin, unlike Machiavelli before him and even 
the frequently naive Grotius after him, fails to realize that, 
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since even rulers live in the short run, the sovereign will observe 
his oaths only while it pays; that treaties, once conditions 
change, are inevitably regarded as scraps of paper. Not until 
there is created a world government, possessing effective power, 
can one hope for a genuine observance of international agree- 
ments. Yet the very concept of sovereignty so painstakingly 
developed by Bodin was ultimately to prove a stumbling-block 
to the erection of such an authority. 

Finally, Bodin makes a distinction between king and the ty- 
rant in terms of whether the ruler possesses his throne and 
exercises his power according to the law of God; that is, once 
more, the accepted fundamental principles of morality. The 
making of this distinction was a usual practice of political 
thinkers, though in general the distinctions, even when clearly 
formulated, are hard to apply. With Bodin this is peculiarly 
true, since the law of God is for the sovereign to interpret. 

To modem man the whole concept may appear quaint, if 
not absurd. Nevertheless the reasons for it are obvious. It was 
necessary on the one hand to protect the community against 
continual revolt, particularly in an age when strong nobles still 
survived and had armed forces at their beck and call. This 
could be done, at a time when large sections of a country would 
not naturally give their prime allegiance to the monarch and 
perhaps felt no loyalty whatsoever towards him, only by intro- 
ducing ethical principles with a religious sanction. For, while 
the Reformation produced new dangers of divided allegiance 
and gave a new lease of life to a declining feudal sectionalism, 
the appeal of religion continued to be the mainstay of morality. 
On the other hand, because of the very growth of individualism 
stimulated by Renaissance and Reformation, but above all by 
economic expansion and the possibilities of wealth, it was neces- 
sary to grant some protection to the people against ruthless ex- 
ploitation. Despite the potential threat from powerful nobles, 
a strong and unscrupulous monarch was, with the aid of gun- 
powder, gold and mercenaries, fairly safe except for organized 
and directed revolt. Hence theorists generally insisted that 
one should obey the monarch as a duty to God, but that mag- 
istrates may lead revolt against a tyrant. Bodin, perhaps feel- 
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ing that a legitimate monarch will have a long-term family 
interest in his people, and considering unity more important 
than individual initiative, gives the king exclusive use of the 
weapon of religious morality and allows revolt only against a 
usurper. 

After so careful an exposition of the limitations on monarchy, 
Bodin calmly assures us that sovereignty is simply a political 
fact, and that the sovereign is to be known by his power. He 
may be recognized primarily as the maker of laws, though there 
are other signs, scarcely less fallible, for his identification. He 
is the one who makes war and peace. It is he who appoints 
officials, and with him alone rests the power to pardon offenses. 
The last is particularly significant in showing that he is in fact 
unbound, since he may release offenders against his own laws. 

The Forms of State and the Bases of 
Successful Statecraft 

Bodin next turns to the question of the forms of state and 
the methods of government. He accepts the old division into 
monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies. Which form a 
state has depends on where the sovereign power, recognized by 
the exercise of the functions listed above, resides. There can 
be no mixed^state. That is, it is impossible for a state to be 
partly monarchial, partly aristocratic, and partly democratic, 
for this would divide, and so destroy, sovereignty, with anarchy 
resulting. 

Bodin thus rejects the ideal of a balanced commonwealth, 
propounded by Polybius, and held dear by Cicero. Yet he 
admits that forms of government may be mixed; that is, that 
different classes or groups may have different functions. But 
the sovereign is one, and a division of functions results solely 
from his decision. This poses the question whether the dis- 
tinction between state and government is in any way legitimate. 
It is not, after all, possible rigidly to separate the formulation 
and the execution of policy, the envisioning of ends and the 
taking of the necessary steps to produce them. The govern- 
ment of men is a continuous process, and the ends achieved 
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emerge and change through the procedures and policies of those 
charged with applying formulated principles. That the right 
to lay down such principles is vitally important, that the attempt 
to follow them, whether from conscience or fear, will act as a 
real limitation on the power and initiative of administrators 
is undoubtedly true. Yet at the same time government, wheth- 
er in its executive or in its judicial functioning, does not con- 
sist and cannot consist of an automatic application of principle 
to nicely simple problems by inflexible and unerring robots. 
Nevertheless, as we noted in discussing Machiavelli, the func- 
tions of government were in those days less complex, and 
genuine control by a ruler over those charged with the execu- 
tion of his policies could be more complete and thoroughgoing 
than would be possible today. 

Bodin has some interesting things to say about the value of 
different forms of states. To him, monarchy is best because in 
it alone the ideal of full sovereignty is perfectly realized; and it 
most effectively answers the need in men for a clear and recog- 
nizable authority to whom allegiance is to be given. 

The popular state Bodin considers to be in conformity with 
nature, though it is not quite clear what he means by this, un- 
less it be that men do not naturally accept authority outside 
the family circle, in which case the idea is very questionable. 
Bodin, however, does not worship nature in any sense, and he 
dismisses such a state as inefficient and disorderly. Nor is 
aristocracy much better, since aristocracies are ridden by feuds, 
which also cause disorder and inefficiency, though less con- 
stantly and less generally. This whole discussion of the forms 
of state and government we shall find repeated in every essen- 
tial point in the later work of Hobbes. 

Having established his state to his own satisfaction, Bodin 
turns to questions of practical politics and considers what factors 
|ead to success and failure in states. This section is thoroughly 
realistic and has something of the tone of Machiavelli, while it 
also shows a good deal of Aristotelian influence. Despite the 
somewhat static and artificial character of the previous section, 
Bodin is not unaware that the state is a living an<i functioning 
institution, not a scheme on paper. Indeed he believes that the 
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State is always in process of development, and he feels that it is 
inevitable that it should be transformed. One living in 
Bodin’s time could hardly fail to recognize the dynamism of 
human affairs. 

Yet that transformation proceeds in no uniform way. There 
are two main methods of change, alteration and revolution. 
The one is the gradual change through accretion, through the 
modification of a whole series of different situations. It goes 
on slowly before men’s eyes, and they may adjust themselves to 
it. The sovereign may comprehend the forces at work and, 
comprehending, may so modify and change his plans and the 
country’s laws as to secure the latter’s well-being and his own 
continued power. As to revolution, that is unpredictable and 
totally beyond human control. For this statement Bodin gives 
no justification that will be intelligible to a modern reader. 
His reasons are mystic, and illustrate that peculiar credulity 
which was an important element in his personality. 

This apart, we may well question the rightness of his antith- 
esis of alteration and revolution. Those accustomed to talking 
of the Newtonian or of the Industrial Revolution look upon the 
revolutionary process as essentially gradual; while even those 
who admit the suddenness and unpredictability of the particular 
outbreak that signalizes the accomplishment of a revolution 
realize that it is only the culmination of long, if hidden and im- 
perfectly clear, movements. We may recognize the importance 
of chance and know well that a complete account of all the 
diverse circumstances leading to such an event is impossible. 
We may even recognize the vital importance of some individual 
person. At the same time, granted that we accept the general 
doctrine of continuity and development, we are aware that a 
revolution, whenever it may chance to occur, is not an isolated 
phenomenon. If we cannot say with certainty that a revolu- 
tion will or will not take place tomorrow or in ten years’ time| 
we do not doubt that certain abuses and certain manifest signs 
of popular discontent increase the chances that sooner or later 
one will be attempted, while specific reforms and changes 
similarly decrease the probabilities of a sudden blaze. It is in- 
deed a lack of capacity sufficiently to adapt government to alter- 
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ation in Bodin’s sense that opens the road to revolution, or at 
least to revolutionaries; while the possession and use of such 
capacity likewise is a form of insurance. 

Bodin investigates the requirements for stability in change. 
He agrees with Machiavelli that leaders need, above all, in- 
telligence. However, his picture of the ruler gives less an im- 
pression of ruthlessness and cunning than does Machiavelli’s 
The Prince, largely because he emphasizes rather the general 
problems of government than what might be called the tricks of 
the prince’s trade. In accordance with his doctrine of national 
differences, he holds that it is fundamental for the ruler to un- 
derstand thoroughly the national character, the dominant 
characteristics of his people and the way in which they may be 
expected to react to different stimuli. Indeed, preservation of 
the state is a continuous exercise in applied social psychology, 
in knowing when and how to conciliate and when and how to 
play upon understood emotions for public gain. While Machi- 
avelli had insisted that the prince was a servant of the public, 
this is readily lost sight of in reading large portions of his work. 
Bodin, on the other hand, never forgets, nor lets his reader for- 
get, that the king, however omnipotent, is essentially a trustee. 

While understanding of the character of his people will carry 
the monarch a long way in his task of ruling them, there are 
certain specific dangers against which he must guard. First, a 
great inequality constitutes a serious threat to stability. Exag- 
gerated differences in wealth promote jealousy and conflict and 
open the path to revolt. As we have seen, Bodin does not con- 
sider absolute equality at all desirable, believing that men are 
unequal and inferring that they should enjoy a corresponding 
inequality in their goods. At the same time he fears extremes, 
seeing in them the identical threat that Aristotle had long be- 
fore perceived. The monarch, then, must by taxation and 
control of general economic activity protect the state against 
persons of outstanding wealth. 

Scarcely less dangerous are frequent changes in the laws. 
Indeed, laws should be changed as little as is compatible with 
the necessary alterations in human affairs. Men get used to 
living with certain duties and feel disturbed when they have 
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new obligations imposed upon them or when the old are modi- 
fied. This attitude is useful to the ruler, since through it 
obedience does become habitual. Men are unlikely to regard 
the accepted and normal as tyrannous, whereas new laws by 
their very novelty lead to questioning and resentment, quite 
apart from their character or justice. 

It is the monarch’s duty to see that justice is given to all. 
Hence he must control efi&cient courts, and there must be uni- 
formity in the law in action. To attain these ends, procedure 
should be simplified and local systems of law abolished. The 
monarch’s monopoly in this sphere will enhance his prestige. 
Bodin was here attacking that mixture of legal systems, that 
series of local laws and local courts that characterized France 
and was an impediment to the establishment of a centralized 
and unified kingdom. The courts were often owned as private 
property: when Bodin protested against the sale of offices, he 
did so as much in terms of the judicial as of the financial system. 
Yet such ownership continued for a couple of centuries, and as 
late as 1748 was defended by Montesquieu, who in other ways 
has so much in common with Bodin. But by then it was royal 
tyranny rather than disunity that was the great social disease in 
France. 

A lesser danger peculiar to the France of Bodin’s day was 
duelling. The nobility, no longer completely occupied by 
feudal tasks, was developing a somewhat touchy sense of per- 
sonal dignity and finding an outlet for superfluous and un- 
canalized energy on the field of honor. Bodin felt that these 
people should be used in the king’s service and disliked the 
wastage of good blood. It is noteworthy that one of Richelieu’s 
important laws forbade duelling; and that he showed his 
strength in effectively enforcing it even against the greatest of 
nobles. 

Like Machiavelli before him, and like a number of sub- 
sequent writers, Bodin appreciates the importance of religion 
to the state. Indeed, to him it is not simply a useful adjunct of 
statecraft, but one of the very foundations of order, being essen- 
tially conservative and customary. Nevertheles he does not 
consider forms important. As a Politique he urges toleration 
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and sees the folly of force. Whatever form was accepted by a 
religious group should be allowed, and a royal sanction there- 
fore should be used to attach them the more firmly to the 
throne. It was the fact, not the form, of religion that made men 
conservative, sound citizens. Moreover, force was futile. 
It produced resentment and rebellion. It did not lead to con- 
viction. That Bodin should take this position is to be ex- 
plained partly by the fact that Protestantism was already well- 
established in France and difficult to exterminate. Moreover 
the Protestants were energetic and economically important, 
though their full value was only to appear belatedly after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His scepticism as to the 
value of religious forms was, however, a basic intellectual atti- 
tude, and not simply a pose adopted for pragmatic reasons, as is 
shown in the Heptaplomeres (1588), where a debate between 
members of different faiths ends with the agreement that no 
one can have sufficient certainty as to the correctness of his way 
of worshipping to justify persecution — a view singularly sugges- 
tive of Voltaire’s later teaching.*^ 

Despite this tolerant outlook, Bodin feels that, once a form of 
religion is established, there is danger in allowing it to be dis- 
cussed. While seemingly prepared to tolerate a second reli- 
gion, and believing that the two might peacefully coexist, his 
desire for perfect national unity was strong. Moreover, though 
a Frenchman first, he still remained a Catholic. In any event 
he did not want a continuous efflorescence of new sects disturb- 
ing the peace and keeping men in a flurry of discussion. If a 
religion was decently established and taken for granted by its 
own members, the state too should take it for granted. But 
novelty was not to be encouraged, and small groups who dis- 
turbed the peace might be exterminated before they gained 
such strength that persecution became ineffective. We sug- 
gested earlier that, while Bodin was a Catholic, he himself in- 
dulged a good deal in religious speculations and lacked at least 
inward orthodoxy. Yet he was in certain respects religious, and 
felt that atheism made poor citizens and poor men. The 

‘See Chapter XXIII. 
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atheist was not to be tolerated. This view was widely accepted 
in his time, and indeed continued long after religion ceased to 
be a major force in political or practical affairs. Only in the 
eighteenth century were the ideas to which Bodin, among 
others in his age, gave voice to be so developed as to sanction 
even complete unbelief. 

Although Bodin insisted on an absolute monarch, he felt that 
between the mass of the people and that monarch there should 
be advisers and interpreters, so that on the one hand the king 
might not be unaware of the desires, feelings, and needs of those 
he ruled, while on the other hand the people should not be with- 
out contacts with the source of power and should have known 
figures who would inform them of the king’s will and make it 
intelligible to them. 

Accordingly he suggests the need for a senate, a group of wise 
elder statesmen around the king, and for a body of magistrates. 
The term magistrate means not so much judicial officer as dis- 
tinguished local leader, known to the people, but attached to 
the king by an office carrying a variety of functions. The citi- 
zen never had a right to resist the sovereign on his own decision, 
nor yet to control him. But the magistrates could and should 
present popular attitudes and requests to the sovereign, and in 
extreme cases, as with a tyrant, they might lead the people in 
organized resistance. Their attachment to the king would 
make such resistance unlikely without cause; while, should it 
ever occur, it would at least not result in complete disorder. 
Moreover the magistrates would be drawn from the more 
wealthy and conservative classes, from that growing bourgeoisie 
whose interests were normally allied with the royal power. 

As a further guarantee that the king will be informed of the 
conditions of his people, Bodin proposes the establishment of a 
censor, modelled after the Roman officer of that title. He 
will collect information about the economic condition of the 
people and will take a census so that the populousness of the 
realm may be known. With this task he will combine dis- 
ciplinary functions, the prevention of waste and conspicuous 
expenditure and the preservation of public decency. Thus 
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will be insured a sober and well-ordered people industriously 
devoted to their private tasks. Such a people is likely to be 
obedient and orderly, not given to faction. 

Bodin’s Significance and Influence 

What is the position and significance of Bodin in the history 
of political thought? More than any other thinker, he rep- 
resents the desire for a strong nation-state under kingly rule 
with a view to securing, not simply order, but that earthly well- 
being then becoming possible. 

Certain comparisons are useful to clarify and give body to this 
thesis. Dubois, in many ways his precursor, is still living in 
the medieval, feudal world, even though that world is in pro- 
cess of decay. He has, no doubt, some vision of the future, is 
anxious to reduce the feudal nobility and prevent the escape of 
wealth to Rome. Yet, particularly in the international sphere, 
he still portrays a feudal order, and his desire is to make the 
French king, rather than the emperor, the overlord of Europe. 
At the same time, if he realizes that the church’s appeal for 
unity has lost much of its effectiveness, he still finds it necessary 
at least to claim that what he proposes is primarily for the fur- 
therance of the Christian ideal. Earthly welfare may be his 
aim, but he disguises this with a gloss of spiritual aspiration. 
Finally, it is the prevention of strife and the creation of order 
with which he is beyond all else concerned: education and the 
elimination of poverty are simply means thereto, and he is not 
interested in the state as a promoter of enterprise nor eagerly 
aware of the possibilities of prosperity for a new class protected 
by its mantle. 

With Bodin all this is changed. The Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation have occurred, and even a Catholic may proclaim, 
without any sense of inappropriateness, the primacy of the 
temporal. Order is indeed still significant, but the disorder to 
be overcome is not predominantly that of a basically feudal 
realm, but the anarchy arising from destructive religious 
wars, carried on through the anachronistic policies of a ruler 
who still conceives of the state as an instrument of the spiritual 
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power. Bodin sees in this tremendous economic waste, urges 
the monarch to cultivate his own garden, and insists that 
politics is an instrument for social well-being, with the aris- 
tocracy of enterprise, Protestant or Catholic, its rightful bene- 
ficiaries. A police order is indeed necessary, but with its 
achievement the monarch’s duties do not end: order is the 
foundation for the effectiveness of a more positive policy. The 
doctrine of sovereignty is proclaimed that there may be a def- 
inite leader to whom all the nation may look for aid, while 
Bodin stresses the laws of succession that the pursuit of mun- 
dane' affairs may not be intermittently hampered by irrelevant 
and destructive squabbles. 

To contrast Bodin with Montesquieu, whose ideas in certain 
ways resemble his, is no less illuminating. Even where their 
ideas are similar, there are significant differences in spirit and 
emphasis. Both, it is true, insist on the relativity of human 
affairs, and both stress the importance of climate, topography, 
and national character. But in Bodin there is a triumphant 
sense of the superiority of northern Europe, and of France in 
particular, not present in the same manner or degree in Mon- 
tesquieu. Bodin is commemorating the change in the highways 
of commerce and proclaiming the new feeling of enterprise 
and opportunity, while appealing to the monarch to give leader- 
ship in its effective exploitation. Montesquieu, while fully 
aware of economic possibilities, is mainly concerned with 
attacking the existing government as a hindrance, and his stress 
on differences between peoples involves an appeal for a more 
rational regime in France, with consideration for the particular 
French stage of development. Moreover Montesquieu, pro- 
claiming the sovereignty of rational and universal principle, is 
aware of the growth of interrelatedness between nations, and 
argues for peace and prosperity rather than an a^essive mer- 
cantilist nationalism. His stress on the particular is no cry of 
triumph, and is coimterbalanced by his emphasis on the 
common. 

There are, however, yet greater differences between the two. 
Bodin had proclaimed opportunity for a new class and sang the 
death knell of government by an old nobility. The sovereign 
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was to encourage enterprise. But while Colbert did all he 
could along these lines, Richelieu, though he subordinated 
nobles and created intendants, left the survivors of feudalism 
without function but with privilege; and this last, combined 
with a monarchy that was dynastic rather than popularly na- 
tionalistic, proved a tremendous drain on France’s resources. 
Bodin’s state was achieved in Tudor England rather than in 
France, where sovereignty for long did not lead to internal 
peace, and then only produced the peace of ultimately unpopu- 
lar despotism. The new class did not triumph, and by Montes- 
quieu’s time an irrational and oppressive regime had made mer- 
cantilism itself unpopular, while the enterprising were 
concerned primarily with protecting themselves. In the course 
of time this would necessitate their taking power into their 
own hands by the Revolution. Montesquieu, however, was 
still willing to accept monarchy, if it would but reform intel- 
ligently. Yet he does not share Bodin’s doctrine of sovereignty: 
where the latter correlated well-being with an unchallenged, 
but tolerant. Catholic monarch, with all power centered in his 
hands, Montesquieu stresses the separation of powers and the 
value of local and independent courts. Their views of tolera- 
tion itself are basically different: Bodin, granted his peculiar 
brand of religious heterodoxy, advocates toleration mainly that 
sovereignty may be made effective, whereas Montesquieu pro- 
claims freedom for the inquiring mind as itself good and con- 
demns utterly the use of religion for raison d’etat. 

Lastly, a comparison between Bodin and Hobbes is not with- 
out value, for to say that the latter developed the former’s theory 
of sovereignty is not enough, and is, moreover, in certain re- 
spects misleading, however formally correct. Bodin’s sover- 
eignty is not simply legal, but constitutional: his concern is 
with continuity in succession for the effective promotion of a 
positive national welfare. His limitations on the sovereign, 
also, though perhaps to some degree survivals of older ideas and 
politically expedient lip-service to convention, arise from his 
deep feeling that the sovereign’s task is to serve the nation that 
he heads. Of similar import is his tender regard for the sub- 
ject’s property. Hobbes, on the other hand, is no defender of 
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legitimacy. His sovereign attains and maintains his position 
through fear and force: the absence of strife is the highest good. 
Similarly, while Hobbes suggests the desirability of auto-limita- 
tion on the part of the ruler, he does so simply because it is 
expedient in terms of his continued power, and not because of 
any tenderness for the interests of the ruled. His state does in- 
deed secure the enjoyment of property, but it does not promote 
its acquisition. Hobbes probably preferred the Stuart mon- 
archy, and perhaps sympathized with the ruling class that lost 
its power with the Civil War and 1688, Yet he shows little 
perception of the significance of that struggle. Those who 
therein triumphed had discovered that the mercantilistic sov- 
ereign that Bodin desired and the Tudors illustrated was not 
lastingly adequate, and the parliamentary sovereignty of Locke 
is their substitute. It is, therefore, in a real sense Locke rather 
than Hobbes who is Bodin’s successor, serving the same in- 
terests and eager for the same kind of well-being, but confronted 
with different circumstances in a country where Bodin's sov- 
ereign has already accomplished his task. Finally, Hobbes 
and Bodin differ considerably in their treatment of religion. 
Both are in their varying degrees sceptical, and both are in- 
terested in science, though in Bodin the mixture of old and 
new leads to credulity, whereas in Hobbes the triumph of Des- 
cartes and Galileo has begotten a rigid materialism. What is 
significant, however, is that, where Bodin pleads for tolerance 
that all may contribute to and share in the national prosperity, 
Hobbes insists on formal religious unity lest order be chal- 
lenged and the monarch rendered insecure. Hobbes, in short, 
ignores the dynamics of class conflict in the interests of order, 
regardless of its content, while Bodin pleads for order and 
harmony that particular interests may be served. 

Nevertheless, in terms of intellectual influence, Bodin is an 
interesting link between Aristotle and Montesquieu on the 
one hand and the Roman Imperialists and Hobbes on the other. 
More fundamentally, whatever the narrowing of his vision and 
the adaptation by him of principle to particular interests, he 
stands in that great line of thinkers who proclaim that the moral 
purpose of the state is the welfare of its people. A strong mon- 
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archist he was, but in no sense did he glorify Leviathan as an 
independent being that could ignore the aspirations of sub- 
jects. In subsequent thought the doctrine of sovereignty 
might become variously a panegyric of force, the worship of a 
concept, or an insistence on the majesty of law— all regardless 
of the effects in terms of human happiness. For him it was 
the embodiment of the community’s authority and the means 
to commonweal. 


Bibliographical Note 

There is in English no recent book devoted exclusively to Bodin’s 
social and political ideas. But Allen discusses Bodin*s theories with 
his usual thoroughness in Part III, Ch. VII of the work previously 
cited, while his article on Bodin in F. J. C. Hearnshaw's The Social 
and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries deals magnificently with Bodin’s theory of 
sovereignty. Hearnshaw himself has an article on '‘Bodin and the 
Genesis of the Doctrine of Sovereignty” in Tudor Studies (ed. R. 
W. Seton- Watson). R. H. Murray devotes Ch. IV of his The Poli- 
tical Consequences of the Reformation to that doctrine and to 
Bodin’s relation to the Politiques. B. Reynolds’s Proponents of 
Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth Century France is an interesting 
historical study, centering around Bodin and Hotman, and stressing, 
as the title implies, the limitations they placed on the sovereign. A 
balanced and clever discussion of the question of whether Bodin did 
limit sovereignty, and how, together with interesting reflections on 
the relevance of his theories to present-day issues, is M. A. Shepard’s 
article, “Sovereignty at the Cross-Roads; a Study of Bodin,” in The 
Political Science Quarterly ^ December, 1930. Unfortunately no 
recent or readily available translation of Bodin’s works exists. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Count er-Teformation: Jesuits and 
'Dominicans: an Ethical Attack on 
State Sovereigntyj National and 
International 


W ITH the Reformation the unity of Christendom was ir- 
revocably broken. Yet the Catholic Church remained 
the greatest religious institution in Europe, and it seemed not 
entirely impossible that it might bring back under its sway a 
considerable portion of the alienated peoples of Protestant 
countries. Certainly, granted strong measures, there was 
every likelihood of success in preventing the further spread of 
heresy. The collapse of the Conciliar Movement had ensured 
that the Catholic Church would be ruled as an absolute mon- 
archy. It had not, however, shown to the papacy the wisdom 
of voluntary reform, of the removal of financial and other 
abuses. The Reformation made it obvious that discipline, 
both inward and outward, had to be achieved if all was not to 
be lost. Further,'‘since the new struggle was to be analogous 
to war, that discipline must be achieved through a single head: 
it was for the Popes themselves to inaugurate and direct any 
movement for internal reform or for external aggression. 

The Character and Theory of the 
Counter-Reformation 

For effectiveness, however, the church needed the support of 
some strong temporal power. While the papacy had returned 
to Italy, the dissensions in that country and its general way of 
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life prevented it from giving leadership. On the other hand, 
the Reformation had not touched Spain at all. That kingdom 
was prosperous and powerful with the wealth of the Indies. 
It was, moreover, ruled by a monarch who was prepared to use 
his state for the church’s service. To counteract the Refor- 
mation and to give discipline to the church, the Emperor 
Charles V insisted that a general council should be called. 
Clement VII accordingly ordered one to meet at Mantua in 
1537, but owing to the objections of the French king, Francis 
I, it did not then take place. It met finally, after Clement’s 
death, at Trent in 1 545, and was intermittently in session till 
the end of 1563. The sessions resulted in the clarification of 
church doctrine and in the organization of the, church for ag- 
gressive action, both of which were largely due to the leader- 
ship of the Jesuits. 

It was indeed the Society of Jesus that gave the Counter- 
Reformation such success as it had; and the leading Jesuits 
were Spaniards. The order had been founded as a militant 
body by Ignatius Loyola, a man at once fanatical and realistic, 
for the propagation of the faith by intensive education and ag- 
gressive propaganda. In the popular mind the order is often 
connected with the Inquisition and with bitter persecution and 
warfare against the Netherlands, though the Inquisition was 
in fact much older, dating from the time of Dominic. At the 
time of the Counter-Reformation, however, it underwent a 
change of emphasis. While it was based on a sincere convic- 
tion that extermination was better for the soul than bodily 
survival in a state of sin, it was perverted by the unfortunate 
combination of a fanatical group of churchmen and a ruthless 
civil power which at times used the movement for its own ends. 

One should not forget, too, that the Jesuits became the great 
educators of Europe and that amongst them were numbered 
some of the acutest minds of the period. Moreover, if “jesuit” 
su^ests sophistry, the leading philosophers in the Society were 
in their social philosophy extraordinary liberal; while, if the 
Inquisition was inordinately cruel as judged by present day 
standards, it did succeed in eliminating certain abuses in the 
church and in recalling the latter to its spiritual mission. Its 
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practices, moreover, were not excessively harsh when judged by 
the usage of the time; while, though it tvas manifestly liable to 
abuse by interested and insincere parties, the actual trials it 
conducted were, granted its premises, fair and careful. In- 
deed, the existence of well-defined rules ensured that heresy 
trials would be far less arbitrary than certain similar affairs 
conducted by Protestant groups and leadei-s. 

While the Counter-Reformation is nonnally linked up with 
the Society of Jesus, that order was not the sole influence or 
force therein. The Dominicans, whose leading philosophers 
at the time were also Spaniards, were no less significant. While 
the Jesuits primarily stressed discipline and the supremacy of 
the papacy, the Dominicans, developing and applying to the 
new situation in Europe the scholastic philosophy of Aquinas, 
emphasized the higher law, the moral purposes of the church 
and of the state. It was their task to remind authority that 
power was based on function and had obligations in terms of 
Christian ethics. Particularly they insisted that the Spanish 
empire in America did not exist for the sole gratification of the 
rulers, and in preaching the doctrine of responsibility towards 
non-Christian and simple peoples developed a whole theory of 
international relations. 

The various thinkers whom we must analyze differ consider- 
ably in their viewpoint. A general analysis of the main doc- 
trines, at least of the Jesuits, may nevertheless be worthwhile. 
The Counter-Reformation proclaimed the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, asserting the supremacy of the Pope within the 
church when he spoke ex cathedra. This gave the church a 
clear and undisputed head and avoided internal dissension 
that might have weakened it. All its energy could be concen- 
trated on the struggle against Protestantism. Even more than 
this was involved: in conjunction with the general philosophy 
of the church as it had been worked out over a period of cen- 
turies, it led to the claim that the church as represented by its 
chief official was the one sovereign on earth, the sole inter- 
preter of what was right. The most excessive claims were, 
therefore, made at a time when the church was powerless to en- 
force its win, and when the national state was already securely 
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established. The corollary, o£ course, was that kings or other 
secular rulers were subject to the church and that their func- 
tion was a distinctly inferior one. The state was a purely utili- 
tarian affair to preserve order; it had no direct connection 
with the sole purpose of existence, salvation. The Pope was ac- 
cordingly endowed with indirect power over all temporal mon- 
archs. While the existence of the nation-state was admitted, it 
was admitted only that the latter might appear of lesser impor- 
tance than the church because it was only a local body. Neither 
Gregory VII nor Boniface VIII had dared to claim so much. 
Nevertheless, if excessive claims may often seem to be the out- 
come of declining power, it is also true that a sense of rightness 
and superiority may be not ineflEective in creating the morale 
necessary for victory. 

The practical effect of the position was, however, to make 
the relations of church and state international. The Jesuits, 
skilled in diplomacy and entrusted with the task of preparing 
defenses for the papacy in its quarrels with other powers, were 
among the first to develop doctrines of international law in re- 
lation to the conditions of the modem world. The Pope, they 
held, interpreted the law of God, upon which the law of nature 
depended. That law, having as its aim justice, was higher than 
any national law, which was mere custom. The civil power 
was admittedly of purely secular character. For that reason it 
was subject to the spiritual. The divine right of kings, the 
chief theoretical basis for secular authority at the time, was 
held to be erroneous. The king was merely a delegate of his 
people and of God. The sovereignty of the people was pro- 
claimed as part of the law of peoples, which sprang from the 
law of nature and was based on custom and consent. The peo- 
ple were a corporate body directed by the church, and it was to 
them that power belonged. 

The church was compelled to admit the growth of different 
nations and to realize that it could not control them all directly. 
But they needed, and necessarily had, relations with one an- 
other, and in order that these relations might not be hostile 
and arbitrary they had to be governed by some principles of 
law that rested ultimately in morality. Moreover, some com- 
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mon authority was requisite to interpret and apply such prin- 
ciples. The law of peoples developed out of human need. 
Based immediately on custom and consent, it arose ultimately 
from natural law, which had its source in the law of God. The 
church, therefore, gained indirect power as the interpreter of 
this law, and the Pope could claim to stand as an arbiter above 
monarchs, as of yore. 

Yet practically church and state were separate. If the former 
claimed ultimate authority as interpreter of the law of God, the 
necessities of the situation forced it, in a world of temporal 
states, to assert its right to be considered as one power among 
others. It had by implication to admit tlie sovereignty of the 
state, to recognize that the state was a society with independent 
authority of its own. 

The church’s position was indeed highly difficult: on the one 
hand, it had to be a super-authority in terms of its spiritual pur- 
poses, and on the other, it was driven to insist on the recogni- 
tion of itself as a particular earthly power. The various ways 
in which these ideas were worked out we shall see to some ex- 
tent by examining the views of certain leading Jesuit philoso- 
phers of the latter half of the sixteenth century, while the phi- 
losophy of the leading Dominican thinkers, developed some 
years earlier, may be used to supplement the picture. 

Mariana: Life and Works 

Juan de Mariana (1536-1623) was a Spaniard who entered 
the Society of Jesus at the age of seventeen. After receiving 
the usual training and education, he was for a time a professor 
both at Rome and at Paris. It was, however, only after his 
retirement to Toledo in 1574 that he wrote those works on 
which his fame rests. Mariana was a nationalist, more con- 
cerned with the problems of Spain and with social reform than 
with the defense of the claims of the spiritual power or with 
the development of doctrines of international relations. He 
is, however, interesting as one of the first church writers con- 
cerned chiefly with secular and local welfare, and as an evi- 
dence of the degree to which the nation-state had already be- 
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come a dominant institution in the life of the western world. 
His first great opus was the Historiae de Rebus Hispaniae 
(1592), one of the chief early works on Spanish history. His 
political philosophy, however, is contained mainly in the De 
Rege et Regis Institutione (circa 1598), Concerning the King 
and the Institution of Kingship. There he analyzes the source 
of authority in the state and also the origin of the state itself. 
He goes far beyond this, however, and, following the footsteps 
of Aquinas, discusses a variety of social and economic condi- 
tions with a view to reform. He has an intensely realistic atti- 
tude towards politics, and deals with the problems involved 
in the manner of Machiavelli. He was concerned, we must re- 
member, with the well-being of Spain; and his sympathies there 
are with the common people, who had not profited from Spain’s 
great empire, but had suffered from royal ambitions. 

Mariana’s Theory of the Origin and Purposes 
of Government; Popular Nationalism 

Mariana starts his analysis by postulating a state of nature 
in which, as in Hobbes’ state later, there are neither rights nor 
property. Yet men feel the need for defense, and so submit to 
government to overcome the disadvantage of the natural order. 
It is their fear of destruction and need for protection, their 
desire for rights and property, that create society and organize 
political authority. Mariana feels, however, that the setting 
up of authority is not an unmixed blessing. Property may, 
indeed, be defended thereby; but it is defended because those 
in authority have property, which both in its origin and in its 
functioning is evil rather than good. Authority makes law, 
it is true, and so overcomes disorder. Yet law soon turns into 
an instrument for oppressing the masses rather than for pro- 
tecting society. Through its excesses it becomes as bad as the 
vice of the natural order. 

To put all this otherwise, the state is created to overcome the 
misery of a state of nature, but replaces anarchy with tyranny. 
Yet the true object of government is the welfare of the gov- 
erned; and the rulers, chosen by the people in terms of their 
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needs, are rightfully limited by the ends for which they exist. 
A monarchical form of government is useful for promoting and 
cementing national unity, but a monarch too easily becomes a 
tyrant. Mariana was desirous of creating a strong nation, 
but he conceived of the nation as the whole people, and re- 
cognized that the monarch, who ought to lead it and act as its 
executive, might well act contrary to its interest in terms of his 
ambition. Yet, while he sympathized with the people, Ma- 
riana could not accept the democratic idea of government by 
majority vote. The solution, he believed, lay in a union of 
the nation with the papacy: the two together could then pre- 
vent the royal power from transcending the dictates of natural 
reason and law. In this way he cunningly ties together na- 
tionalism on a popular foundation and a super-national, spiri- 
tual authority. The right of the national state to exist is 
admitted, and the church gains control over it only by indirec- 
tion, working through its own inhabitants. 

The medieval use of interdict and excommunication to pre- 
serve unity was thus revived and strengthened: a united and 
self-conscious people was encouraged to view its own well-being 
as effectively furthered and protected by a higher, spiritual 
power, which, testing the performance of rulers in terms of 
general and non-material ends, at the same time aided men in 
attaining earthly well-being. 

Nevertheless, Mariana provides for self-help in case the mon- 
arch does become tyrannical. He regards a tyrant as one who 
has either usurped authority or, while possessing it rightfully in 
the first place, has abused it by oppressing the people. A ty- 
rant may be removed summarily: Mariana justifies tyrannicide 
as a defense of the purposes of government and an attack on 
its perversion. Yet he looks on such action as a dangerous 
medicine, to be used only in extreme cases, seeing clearly that 
it is essentially revolutionary in its nature and purpose. Au- 
thority does, indeed, proceed from the people, and a reserve 
power resides in the community. Nevertheless, it is unwise 
for the people to insist too nicely on their rights, or to use ex- 
treme measures until all other paths have been explored. 

Monarchy is, after all, the least evil form of government, and 
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the monarch should not be removed without being first given 
an opportunity to reform. The representative assembly of the 
people should protect the public rights, and when a king 
ignores his limitation he may be deposed by the proper leaders 
of the people. Whenever this is necessary, it should be done 
without disturbance, since disorder is harmful to the nation’s 
welfare. Nevertheless, every nation does have its fundamental 
law, formulated by the estates of the realm, whose duty it is to 
guarantee its observance. This law is higher than the king 
himself, and he must not attack it. Further, he must submit 
on the one hand to the will of God and on the other to public 
opinion. The state is, indeed, independent of the church and 
has its own purposes, but the ruler of the state is not indepen- 
dent of his subjects and must not attack their faith. 

This doctrine might, it can readily be seen, be used to justify 
Catholic resistance against a Protestant monarch. Mariana, 
naturally, was more concerned with keeping Protestantism from 
spreading into Catholic lands. As a Spaniard, he therefore 
argued that it is dangerous to have two religions in one prov- 
ince. This will hurt order, since it is hard for people of dif- 
ferent persuasions to keep faith with one another. The 
similarity between his teaching and Luther’s in this respect is 
perhaps worth noting. Indeed, the Peace of Augsberg involved 
a recognition by Catholic and Protestant alike that social order, 
which could be secured effectively by the state power alone, was 
not to be utterly sacrificed for the sake of belief. 

Mariana was not, however, the advocate of a completely uni- 
fied state. He argues that, subject to the basic purposes of 
government, it is desirable for the ruler to treat the various 
provinces of his realm according to their individual customs. 
This was peculiarly important in Spain, where the provinces, 
then as now, had distinct cultural differences. For Mariana 
government is a flexible instrument to aid men in achieving 
that social welfare which is of basic importance. Accordingly 
he does not glorify the state, which he regards as at most an 
historical rather than an inherent necessity. Ideally he be- 
lieves the best life is to be lived in primitive communal associa- 
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tions, based on mutual aid, but that this is not practicable. 
Hence government has to exist, though with proper restraints. 

Mariana’s View of the State as a 
Social Service Institution 

At the same time he holds no brief for the diminished state 
performing merely police functions. Authority may be lim- 
ited and power a trust, but the extent of the state’s functions 
is determined by the particular needs of the society under con- 
sideration. The state, said Mariana, has an obligation to look 
after the poor by means of a poor law. Spain at the time was 
overrun with beggars, a situation that continued long after- 
wards and is, indeed, still to be met today. This, however, was 
not enough. The state also ought as far as possible to elimi- 
nate the causes of poverty by promoting the economic life of 
the country, and in particular agriculture. Here again there 
is criticism of contemporary Spanish conditions: the exploita- 
tion of an empire, with the resultant appearance of pros- 
perity, had led to a sad neglect of Spain’s internal economy, 
which was further sacrificed through the zealous devotion of 
the king to the supposed interests of the Catholic Church, both 
within and without his realm. 

Mariana, indeed, did not spare the church itself, demanding 
a reduction of its wealth. The church in Spain was a tre- 
mendous drain on the resources of the community and was to 
continue to be so until the recent republic undermined its 
power. Mariana further attacked debasement of the coinage, 
a policy practiced by Philip II to the hurt of his subjects. In- 
deed, he wrote a special treatise thereon, the De Monetae Mu- 
tatione, in which he endeavored to prove that debasement led 
to a rise in prices and thereby increased poverty. For publish- 
ing this work he was prosecuted as a criminal. In the sphere 
of economics he also protested against the farming of taxes, re- 
cognizing that this was a costly and oppressive method of col- 
lecting state revenues, and demanded the establishment of a 
system of public accounting and budgeting in the name of econ- 
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omy. Finally, he argued in a thoroughly modern spirit that 
a system o£ graduated taxation was alone truly equitable. 

Though Mariana was thus concerned primarily with the 
material welfare of the people, he also felt that the state had 
responsibility for their moral well-being. He therefore at- 
tacked the theater, which, like Rousseau at a later date,^ he felt 
corrupted the morals of those who attended. With the theater 
he coupled that popular Spanish institution, the bull fight. 

While Mariana championed social reforms in a thorough- 
going manner, he also advocated cunning stratagems for the 
keeping of power. The ruler must seek peace and safety at 
home by warfare abroad, and he must rule his subjects 
through obtaining their good will, something to be done, not 
by serving them, but by playing on their hopes and fears. 
They must always be expecting improvements, for this would 
keep them loyal, while they must be threatened with severe 
punishment if they offend. Apparently Mariana did not be- 
lieve that “hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” The ruler 
should, however, always appeal to the self-interest of his sub- 
jects: men were creatures of desire and were highly calculating. 
The profession of fine ideals was therefore less important than 
a recognition of what subjects considered useful to them. 
Nevertheless, it was justifiable to deceive subjects for one’s own 
ends; and dissimulation, which Mariana sophistically distin- 
guishes from lying, is a proper technique of government. 

It is somewhat difficult to reconcile these last views with 
Mariana’s general social philosophy. It is, however, possible 
that, while he did not agree with Machiavelli in holding that 
the strong prince was the means to national well-being, he did 
feel that the people were short-sighted, and so foolish, and that 
it was for their governors to employ necessary techniques to get 
the requisite consent and support for carrying out policies di- 
rected to the welfare of the people themselves. He may further 
have felt that if tyranny was undesirable and warfare unpleas- 
ant, the preservation of order and the gaining of security were 
necessary conditions of national welfare. While part of his 

‘See Oiapter XXII. 
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doctrine was useful to the church, its whole tone was too 
secular, too critical, and too immoral from the standpoint of 
accepted Christian ethics for the church completely to approve 
it. Accordingly, his work was finally condemned. 

Bellarmine: the Alliance of Church and People 
to Limit the Sovereign's Power 

A far more direct defense of the church’s interest was given 
by Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621). While not a Spaniard, 
he, like Mariana, became a Jesuit at an early age and like him, 
too, went in for teaching, lecturing at Louvain from 1570 and 
being appointed to the chair of Controversial Theology at the 
newly created Roman College in 1576. Unlike Mariana, how- 
ever, he took part in some of the leading controversies of his 
day and was one of the chief defenders of the papacy. In 1599 
he became a Cardinal. To him was entrusted the task of de- 
fending the church against Galileo, who was one of his per- 
sonal friends, and also against Pierre de Belloy, the chief 
apologist for Henry of Navarre. He also replied on behalf of 
Pope Paul V to the attack on the papacy made by the Venetian 
Paolo Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, who in his 
work had argued that the papacy had wrongly destroyed the 
Councils and made itself absolute. 

Bellarmine’s chief political philosophy was, however, con- 
tained in certain of the Disputationes, written between 1581 
and 1593, and in the De Potestate Summi Pontificis in Rebus 
Temporalibus (1610), Concerning the Power of the Supreme 
Pontiff in T emporal Affairs, written zs an answer to James I of 
England and to Barclay, and denying the right of the former, 
in the years following the Gunpowder Plot, to exact an oath of 
allegiance from Catholics. 

In the first-mentioned work Bellarmine started by admitting 
the independence of the secular state. He believed that a sim- 
ple monarchy with a mixed form of government was the best 
secular political organization. The king, that is to say, was to 
be sovereign, but the different groups in his realm should be 
represented in the work of goveimment and possess some gov- 
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ernmental functions and powers. Human beings were weak 
creatures. Accordingly they needed a final authority over 
them. But the monarch, who was himself human and subject 
to temptation, also required to be checked. This theory of 
mixed government differs somewhat from the concepts of 
Aristotle and Cicero in that it is not so much the need for sta- 
bility that is stressed as the dangers of centering power in any 
one individual or group. The idea is not unlike that of some 
of the early American Federalists, and is indeed based on the 
same concept of checks and balances. 

Such a system, however, was not of itself adequate to secure 
righteousness, while temporal affairs were not of the highest 
importance. The secular state might be independent: it 
could not be absolute. The salvation of souls transcended 
earthly well-being, and it was necessary to have some control 
over the state lest in pursuing its ends it might do acts harmful 
to the ultimate welfare of Christians. The Pope, therefore, 
though not having secular authority, possessed an indirect 
power, since salvation was his sphere. Indeed, the highest end 
of government, however independent it was as a secular force, 
was to aid men in their spiritual venture. Should the ruler 
harm his subjects in this respect, he might, indeed, be deposed. 
His secular authority was always conditional, never unlimited. 
Princely authority was sanctioned by God, but it was always 
given subject to the performance of function and to the observ- 
ance of limits in terms thereof. 

Of these limits the Pope was the interpreter. He might 
himself order the deposition of a ruler who became heretical or 
who interfered with the religion of his subjects. Moreover, if 
the prince failed to govern with a high regard for the interests 
of the people under his care, they might be permitted to resist 
by the Pope, whose permission made their behavior moral. In 
the eyes of the Pope, who received superior authority from 
Christ, the king and his subjects were all equal, for from the 
point of view of the church there was no difference in nature, 
though there was a difference in function, between kings and 
commoners. Indeed, the church itself was the most perfect of 
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political institutions, with a claim to authority, even though 
indirectly exercised, over the whole world. 

In developing this theory, which was stated most pointedly 
in the latter of the works mentioned, Bellarmine was incident- 
ally defending the idea of popular rights and of democratic 
equality. Essentially, however, his object was to insist on the 
right of the papacy to interfere in the affairs of particular states 
where the well-being of Catholics was involved. In his view 
the Pope was a super-national authority beyond the nation- 
state, but at the same time a party in international affairs, and 
even in the internal affairs of the state, since at least Catholics 
owed to him a certain allegiance and looked to him for pro- 
tection. They were also subjects of their sovereign. The 
spheres of the authority of Pope and king were different, but 
where conflict occurred the Pope’s authority was, by reason of 
the ends involved, superior. It was this type of argument that 
made Catholics so generally unpopular in England during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it was on the very 
ground of a dual allegiance that it was frequently argued that 
Catholics could not be good citizens. Indeed, Hobbes’s com- 
plete condemnation of Rome was based very largely on his re- 
sentment at the interference of the church, with Bellarmine as 
its mouthpiece, with the policies of James I. 

Suarez: Christian Philosophy as the 
Basis for International Law 

The full development of a doctrine of international law by 
the Jesuits was, however, the work of Francisco Suarez (1548- 
16 ly), who was professor at Coimbra in Portugal between 1597 
and 1616. His great work was the Tractatus de Legibus ac 
Deo Legislatore (1612), A Treatise concerning Laws and God 
the Legislator. 

Suarez starts with the proposition that all moral beings are 
determined in their relationships by law. But the question is, 
by what sort of law? He divides law into three branches, di- 
vine, natural, and human. It is on the last two tljat his whole 
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political theory in the main rests, with divine law, the very 
ordering of the universe, as the basis from which they indirectly 
derive. Natural law is essentially the moral conscience. It is 
a capacity implanted in the human mind that causes men to 
distinguish the upright from the base, and it is given to men by 
God. Human law applies and supplements this, and gives to 
it a sanction. Suarez defines it as “a precept, common, just 
and stable, and sufficiently promulgated.” This definition is 
of considerable interest in that, in the manner of Aquinas, it 
combines together the volitional element in law, on the one 
hand, and the element of right reason, on the other. That is, 
it contains the essential conditions of sovereignty developed by 
later political philosophers who stressed the view that law was 
a command binding on all, while at the same time it insists, in 
common with various modern critics of the orthodox theory of 
sovereignty, that the will of the legislator has the force of law 
only when it is based on right. Legislation has to be in terms 
of principle. It cannot be simply the outcome of the desire 
of those having authority. The very pattern and basis of all 
law in human society has to be that natural law implanted by 
God in men for their good, that they may attain the good life. 
This law, from which other law proceeds, is unchangeable by 
time, by place, or by man. It is absolute and from it springs 
the unity of mankind, since nature has as its elements love and 
piety, which bind men to one another and to God. 

This universal unity includes all the states into which man- 
kind is divided. These are' members of it through their need. 
Suarez, however, does not identify the law of nature and the 
law of nations. Indeed, he is very careful to show the distinc- 
tion between them. Men and states are evil, owing to the Fall. 
Hence the good law of nature cannot be applied directly to 
them. It has to be adapted to their needs and given a sanc- 
tion. International law, therefore, contains a positive element. 
But what is its content? It is composed of the good elements in 
all human practice, and derives partly from natural reason and 
partly from custom, which embodies men's rude understanding 
of basic moral principle. States themselves are part of that 
custom. Though they may be complete societies internally. 
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they must have relations with one another. For the human so- 
ciety to thrive there is need for an association of sovereign states 
and a body of law to regulate it. This body of law originates 
in that element of moral and political unity that exists among 
all peoples. 

Hence the law of peoples constitutes a code for the inter- 
course of states. It has its source primarily in the element of 
natural good in men. It is made necessary because positive 
law, which fulfills social needs in the individual state, is not suf- 
ficient internationally. That law is simply the will of the 
state, emanating from a ruler to whom the people have alien- 
ated the power that is truly theirs. International law is law 
dealing with the relations of these states, and, because these 
change and new conditions develop, it is not, like the law of na- 
ture, an immutable law. It consists of the rules and regula- 
tions between states existing at any time insofar as these are 
genuine law, that is, insofar as they have their basis in ethical 
principles. 


Suarez's Doctrine of Political Sovereignty, 
with the Church as a Check on 
Its Exercise 

Suarez supplemented these theories with an examination of 
the relations of ruler and subjects. This is contained in the 
Defensio Fidei Catholica Adversus Anglicanae Sectae Err ores 
(1613), A Defense of the Catholic Faith Against the Errors of 
the Anglican Sect. This, like Bellarmine's defense of the pa- 
pacy, was an attack on James I, though of a more general char- 
acter. In it Suarez endeavored to disprove the doctrine of di- 
vine right that James had defended not only by deed and by 
the spoken word, but by his writings. Government, Suarez 
argues, is based, not on the inherent right of the ruler, but on 
the consent of the governed. God gave political power di- 
rectly to men associated in the state, which is the perfect po- 
litical community. The people as a whole, therefore, were 
the recipients of the gift. They might, however, transfer and 
alienate it, handing it over to a single person by voluntary con- 
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sent or by election. Once such a transfer had. been made, it 
was, nevertheless, stable and perpetual. The work of one gen- 
eration bound its successors and there was no need for further 
consent. 

This, it is interesting to note, was an argument subsequently 
used by conservative thinkers, who argued that society was or- 
ganic and that, if there was an original social contract, its 
occurrence was an argument for submission to existing govern- 
ment rather than for participation in it or control of it. Suarez 
undoubtedly used such a line of reasoning because he shared 
the traditional Catholic desire for stability and order in politics 
and feared the revolutionary implications of the alternative 
doctrine — a position comparable to that of Richard Hooker, 
who used essentially the same argument in defending the 
Church of England against the Puritans.^ He was also per- 
haps anxious to disassociate his Order from the immoral doc- 
trine of Mariana: it is significant that he argues strongly that 
tyrannicide is not justifiable since the individual has no right 
to pass judgment. At the same time Suarez is not anxious to 
give aid and comfort to absolutism. He therefore insists that 
the ruler, although he is sovereign, is nevertheless limited mor- 
ally by the terms under which the people alienated their power. 
His law is law only when in conformity with natural justice. 
Otherwise it is void and may be disobeyed. In extreme cases 
of consistent abuse, indeed, the commonwealth, acting through 
a public and common council of cities and leaders, may depose 
the king. It must, however, not do so if that would be to the 
injury of the people. 

Finally Suarez insists that the supreme ruler is the law of 
God. On earth this is interpreted by the church. From God 
proceed all the valid rules of society, national or international. 
It follows that the principles for the intercourse of states are 
the principles of Christian morality interpreted by the church, 
and the church can also interfere with the internal government 
of states in terms of those principles. 

The chief result of the Jesuit philosophy in the period of the 

‘See Oiapter XVn. 
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Counter-Reformation was, then, to insist anew on the suprem- 
acy of the church in the world of men, with the Pope as 
the central authority in that church. In doing this, it had de- 
veloped a theory of law that was essentially international law, 
and it had made the church, working through the papacy, on 
the one hand a party in international affairs and on the other 
the supreme international authority. As we suggested in the 
beginning, however, it was the Dominicans rather than the 
Jesuits who developed the content of such a law out of the 
system of ethics of Aquinas. Where the Jesuits were con- 
cerned with defending and advancing papal claims against 
heretics and enemies of the church, the Dominicans ^vere pri- 
marily concerned with seeing that neither the church nor its 
temporal defenders should indulge in immoral behavior. 

Vitoria: the State^ LaWy and the 
International Community 

Probably the chief Dominican theorist of his period was 
Francisco de Vitoria (1480-1546). Early in his life he went 
from Vitoria to the City of Burgos, where the sovereigns of 
Castile were at the time living. There he received his early 
schooling, on the completion of which he entered the order of 
St. Dominic. Thence he was sent, after some period of study, 
to the Convent of St. James in Paris, which was then the intel- 
lectual center of the Order and was affiliated with the Univers- 
ity of Paris. He began lecturing there in 1516, but returned 
to Spain in 15^2 to teach theology in the Dominican College 
of St. Gregory at Vallodolid. Two years later he was appointed 
to the principal chair of theology in the University of Sala- 
manca, where he remained till shortly before his death. There 
he founded a new school of theology based on the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. He seemingly became interested in po- 
litical and legal matters because of his belief that theology 
rightly included the legal sciences, owing to their moral and 
spiritual content. It was, however, the discovery of the New 
World and the conquests of Spain there during his lifetime 
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that led to his development of doctrines of international law. 
The relations of the Spaniards in America to the natives and 
all the problems of imperialism raised by Spanish ownership 
of a large part of America not unnaturally gave rise to a variety 
of questions of international relations. His theories of law, 
national and international, are contained on the one hand in 
one of the Relectiones Theologicae, which concerns itself with 
the civil power, and on the other hand in the De Indis (1532) 
and the De Jure Belli Hispanorum in Barbaras, written some- 
what later. 

Starting with a general insistence that the law of a state 
must be essentially moral law, Vitoria went on to define the 
state as a perfect community, that is, a community that was 
complete and lacked nothing. It must contain subjects, have 
sovereignty internally, be independent of foreign control, and 
possess a form of political organization, tliat is, a government, 
by which the will of the people collectively might express itself 
and be enforced. This, it should be noted, corresponds some- 
what closely with most modem definitions of the essential con- 
ditions of statehood. It is particularly interesting to observe 
that Vitoria apparently conceived of government as deriving 
its authority from the people. In common with the other 
writers surveyed in this chapter, there was in his thought a con- 
siderable democratic element. He combined with this, how- 
ever, as they also had done, an insistence that the ultimate 
source of political authority is God and that it was the duty of 
government as a servant of God’s will to use its power for the 
welfare of the governed. As to obedience, however, he was 
somewhat more cautious than the Jesuit writers, insisting on 
the duty to obey even the laws of tyrants. Yet he did argue 
that, while the law of God, that is, the fundamental principles 
of morality, were always binding whoever the ruler, positive 
law, the work of the legislature, had to be just to command 
consent. Indeed it had to be both for the good of the state 
as a whole and consonant with the other laws already existing. 

The prince himself derived his authority from the election 
of the state. This election was sufficiently evidenced by ma- 
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jority consent, owing to the practical necessity of having de- 
cisions made and the impossibility of necessary action if a wider 
basis of authority were required. If, however, the majority 
made a monarch, they could not depose him of their own will. 
While his authority was subject to the law of God and must 
be used justly, he was not subject to arbitrary removal, but 
could be deposed only when there was a reasonable cause for 
such action. That is, while the monarch might not legislate 
on the basis of arbitrary whims, the people could not depose in 
terms of selfish and particular desires: both alike were subject 
to principle, to a higher and universal law. 

It is, however, Vitoria’s doctrine of international law that is 
the most original part of his thought. In the De Indis he went 
far beyond an investigation of Spain’s legal claims to empire 
over the people and land of South America, developing a gen- 
eral law of peace. He argued that there was an international 
community that included both Christian and non-Christian 
nations, who had equality as members thereof. The law that 
governed them was the law of Christendom, a law binding on 
all countries. 

What, however was this international law? It was essen- 
tially law derived from the national and from the moral law, 
which he held to be, not simply a moral declaration, but a law 
capable of giving rights and imposing obligations. It was de- 
veloped by, and made up of, custom and treaty commitments, 
and rested ultimately on an agreement of the majority of na- 
tions arising from a recognition of the common good of all. 
Nor was this law simply an agreement of the majority who 
chanced to find it useful, binding on them alone, without any 
power over the rest of mankind. It had the force of law, since 
the world might be conceived as a single state with the right 
to create laws governing all its persons, providing those laws 
were just. He argued from this that those who violated the in- 
ternational rules, no matter whether in peace or in war, com- 
mitted grave sin. For just as the state was a group of individuals 
united for social and moral purposes, so the international com- 
munity was a group of states likewise united. Indeed, he 
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insisted that in certain fundamental matters, such as the in- 
violability of ambassadors, a country could not refuse to be 
bound by international law, which rested on the authority of 
the whole world. 

Nevertheless, while Vitoria was thus able to insist that in- 
ternational law was truly law, a position disputed long after 
his time, he had to admit that the sanctions were in the main 
moral. Indeed, because no courts existed for granting redress 
to aggrieved states, he maintained that war could not be en- 
tirely outlawed, though he insisted that the sole just war was 
one to undo a wrong received, and it was just only because no 
alternative procedure was offered. That is, Vitoria would 
have denied the claim frequently made by modem sovereign 
states that certain classes of dispute are by their nature non- 
justifiable, and would have insisted that when a court did exist 
to which disputants could submit their controversies they had 
a moral obligation to do so. 

Indeed, he went yet further. The lack of an acceptable 
authority to adjudicate a dispute between states and the exist- 
ence of a casus belli, a legitimate ground for war, did not of 
themselves justify the actual making of war. A war injurious 
either to the state making it, or to Christendom generally, could 
never be justified. The purpose of war was to redress a wrong. 
If the harm done by that war, either in terms of the well-being 
of the wronged or of the general well-being of the comity of 
nations, outweighed the initial injustice, it was manifestly a 
moral duty to refrain from organized violence. 

While it might seem that Vitoria was naive in expecting this 
doctrine to have any effect on international behavior, his teach- 
ing in this matter has not been without influence. Today par- 
ticularly many Catholics condemn the making of war on the 
ground that under modem conditions any war is so harmful, 
in terms of men and money, to the state making it that the suf- 
fering undergone by the people far exceeds any good to be ac- 
complished; while most v>ars today are potentially threats to 
the general well-being of Christendom, owing to the difficulty of 
localizing them. 
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Vitoria’s Insistence on the Moral 
Responsibilities of Empire 

Apart from these general theories, Vitoria argued for hu- 
mane treatment of the natives in the Spanish empire on the 
ground that they too were human beings and hence belonged 
to the human community. To teach and convert them was 
not only permissible but desirable, but to treat them harshly 
and exterminate them unnecessarily was contrary to Christiaui 
ethics. 

In this, as in his general teaching, Vitoria was followed by 
Domingo de Soto (1494-1560). The latter, a Dominican 
trained in philosophy and theology, became professor of theol- 
ogy at the University of Salamanca and was one of the repre- 
sentatives of his order at the Council of Trent. But, most in- 
teresting, he was an adviser to Charles V on colonial policy, 
and from his experience in that position gained considerable 
insight into the problems of colonial government and the needs 
of empire. In his work, De Justitia et Jure (1553-54), Con- 
cerning Justice and Law, he developed both the essential prin- 
ciples of morality on which policy towards the natives should 
be based and a doctrine of international relations not unlike 
that of Vitoria. He did, however, make a distinction of some 
importance between natural law and the ius gentium, the law 
of nations, which made it simpler for him to insist that inter- 
national law was genuinely positive law, not simply moral pre- 
cepts. 

By' way of conclusion, it may be said that the Dominican 
thinkers, intimately connected with the development of im- 
perialism and trained in the humane ethics of Aquinas, were 
less Interested in the particular squabbles of the authorities of 
chinch and state. Thus, while the Jesuit doctrines of inter- 
national relations were limited in their influence and were per- 
ha ps suspect, the Dominican theory was somewhat more widely 
in fluential. Indeed, there are those who ai^e that Vitoria 
ra ther than Grotius should rightly be considered the founder of 
iruteumtional law in its modem form. Certainly some of his 
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teachings were much more fundamental and far-reaching in 
their implications. Be that as it may, it was the Protestant 
writers, from Gentili on, who gave these doctrines widest cur- 
rency, basing them as they did on a doctrine of natural law not 
connected with the law of God as interpreted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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North European Thought: ToleratioUj 
Corporate Federalism^ and the Limitation 
of International Anarchy 


Conditions in North Europe ^ 
Particularly Holland 

W HILE the foundations both for democratic philosophy 
and for international law were contained in the Cath- 
olic philosophy of the later Middle Ages and of the Counter- 
Reformation, and derived ultimately from certain elements 
in the Roman tradition that the Catholic Church had inherited 
and adapted to its uses, it was in the more northern parts of 
Europe and under the aegis of Protestantism that the theory 
and practice alike of democracy and of international relations 
came to fruition. As we have shown, the Reformation brought 
with it the expansion of the sphere of individual judgment, the 
growth of commerce, and the development of the sovereign 
nation-state, which became at once, by the practice of mercan- 
tilism, the handmaiden and the director of economic activity. 
It was in no small part the emergence of a new class and of 
new techniques of wealth-getting that gave force to democratic, 
or at least anti-authoritarian, ideas, even though for a certain 
period the fight against the older authority and ethics of the 
Catholic Church might lead to the development of doctrines of 
divine right. 

Scepticism and toleration likewise developed, largely be- 
cause they were adventurous and profitable, as well as because 
the proliferation of creeds made toleration necessary as a basis 
of unity for the pursuit of material ends. Similarly, while the 
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growth of competing nation-states and the opportunities for 
wealth afforded by the expansion of Europe made for inter- 
national anarchy, with continuous and highly destructive war- 
fare carried on without any regard for the moral ends of 
man kin d, the very destructiveness of such procedure and the 
recognition of the mutual interests between nations led to re- 
flection on the follies of perpetual strife and the search for a 
code that might overcome anarchy without disregarding the 
practical interests of sovereigns. 

During this period the history of Holland is peculiarly re- 
vealing, since there the different forces met and combined. 
There banking took on its modem form, with Amsterdam be- 
coming the financial center of Europe in much the same way 
that London later became the banker of the world. Holland 
became a great trading power with a very considerable marine 
force. At the same time, it became a center of art, patronized, 
not by great princes, but by solid burghers. Scientific knowl- 
edge developed, and there was a general flowering of thought. 
Numerous Aeologians of different sects gathered there, and the 
doctrine of toleration was not only advocated, but to a consid- 
erable extent adopted as a practical policy. Holland went 
through a long struggle for independence from Spain and en- 
dured much persecution. It became an asylum for those per- 
secuted in other lands and thus took on a cosmopolitan, 
European tinge. At the same time, through the union against 
the common foe the sense of national independence grew pe- 
culiarly strong in it. In Holland, too, the dominance of the 
towns and of the town merchants and the lack of a long-estab- 
lished government by a line of its own rulers to whom rever- 
ence was habitually given led to the demand for a popular basis 
of power and the recognition of a public and decentralized 
source of authority. The Counter-Reformation from Spain 
had tried to put down the anti-authoritarian movement, with 
the civil and religious powers combining to that end. The 
effort resulted simply in an extreme worship of freedom and 
the final attainment of independence. 

William the Silent was the first ruler in the western world to 
adopt a policy of full toleration based on conviction rather than 
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on expediency, while Mamix de Saint Aldegonde gave a phil- 
osophy to the Netherlands Revolt which embraced toleration, 
popular sovereignty, and federalism. Holland, too, was the 
center of Arminianism, which propounded the idea of religious 
freedom that had perhaps first been formulated by Castellio, 
and combined it with the essential doctrine of Arminius that 
man was not purely evil and predestined, but was partially 
good and possessed some degree of freedom of the will. De- 
spite attacks by government on these doctrines and the growth 
of centralized reaction, the popular temper on the whole pre- 
vailed and the government remained even in its less liberal pe- 
riod more generous than most of the other powers of the time. 

Althusius: Corporate Federalism and Consent 

It was, however, a North German rather than a Dutchman 
who was the great democratic and federalist philosopher of the 
day. This was Johannes Althusius (1557-1638), whose Polit- 
ica Methodice Digesta atque Exemplis Sacris et Profanis Illus- 
trata (1604), Systematic Politics, Confirmed by Examples from 
Sacred and Profane History, was extremely influential on sub- 
sequent thought, though much of his reputation is due to the 
happy accident that he was the subject of a masterpiece, first 
published towards the end of the last century, by the great Ger- 
man legal scholar, Otto von Gierke. Althusius was a Calvinist 
who was trained in law and philosophy at Basle and then be- 
came professor at Herborn in Nassau, a post he held until 
1604. The reason for his writing was his desire to produce a 
theory of politics in line with Calvinism, though his method 
was to develop the teachings of Aristotle by the use of Old 
Testament illustrations and ideas. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that his philosophy represented the position of the craft 
guilds and the town governments, then in process of democrat- 
ization, in their struggles with the princes, a development 
closely analogous to the struggle between the city merchants 
and the centralizing stadtholder in Holland. 

Althusius is essentially an individualist. He recognizes, 
however, that the individual is not an independent entity, but 
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one dependent for his effectiveness and fulfillment on groups. 
All human life is, indeed, a life of associations, which gain their 
very justification by their utility in promoting useful and 
happy lives for their members. For Althusius the group holds 
the place that was taken by the city-state in Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy. He insists, however, that all species of associational life 
are based on contract between members. Thus the associa- 
tion is justified by its purpose, but rests on the consent of its 
members, who are those with common purposes. 

Since all groups arise from contract, then contract must be 
the origin of the state itself. What are the contents of the con- 
tract by which the state comes into being? It embodies, first, 
all of the rules by which society is to be conducted, that is, the 
essential constitutional principles of government; while, sec- 
ondly, it lays down the relations of command and obedience 
for the administration of those rules. 

In other words, the state is a contract setting up a govern- 
ment to administer justice according to agreed principles. 
But who are the parties to the contract? Althusius makes 
them, not individuals, but groups, associations who have rights 
anterior to the state. Men do not live in individual isolation, 
but in social groupings, organically integrated, and the state is 
made up of these groupings, which have their own way of life. 
The state is, that is to say, essentially federal and not unitary. 
It is not a super-authority, swallowing up the prior groups, 
which lose their identity in it. Nevertheless the state, of which 
the church is part, has full rights and is possessed of sovereignty. 
But sovereignty, again, is not arbitrary power, but the power to 
do what is good for the welfare of the members of the state. 
This power resides in the collective people as a whole and is 
expressed through corporations, not individuals. That is, in- 
termediate between state and individual is the group, which 
gives meaning and direction to the individual and protects him 
against tyranny. The kings and magistrates are simply execu- 
tives for the collective people and may be resisted, when they 
exceed their powers, by the Ephors, who are officers of the 
groups constituting the state. The individual alone may re- 
sist only passively and defend himself. He cannot attack the 
tyrannical ruler, • 
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Because the state is made up simply of groups with prior 
rights, it cannot claim authority to rule those groups against 
their will. The contract, that is to say, may be denounced by 
them, and they have a right to secede if it fails to carry out their 
purposes. On the other hand, the people cannot surrender their 
sovereignty, because it is by nature indivisible. The federal- 
ism Althusius defended was not like American federalism, un- 
der which equal states have reserved rights. Rather the 
different groups, while they always retained the right to with- 
draw, were organized in a hierarchy with power according to 
scope and function, and with the centrjil executive at the top 
to carry out the sovereign commands of the totality — an ar- 
rangement in some respects suggestive of the constitutional 
structure of the Soviet Union today, but with more effective pro- 
tection against tyranny from the top. 

Nevertheless, this was perhaps a theory of confederation 
rather than of federalism, though it is the essential philosophy 
expressed by the South in the years preceding the Civil War, and 
has, in particular, much in common with the doctrines of Cal- 
houn.^ The group had inalienable rights and individual in- 
terests, and the state was but its servant. There was only one 
form of state, with the government naturally mixed. 

This whole theory was not only suited to the conditions of 
North Germany, but applied even more clearly to the actual 
federalism of Holland, with its independent cities and its stad- 
holder as an elected executive. The theory was important as 
ofiEering a basis for democratic government, while creating a 
protection against the potential tyranny implicit in the doc- 
trine of majority sovereignty against minorities. It pro- 
claimed not only freedom from kingly tyranny, but also the 
rights of groups against the whole, while at the same time 
avoiding the dangers of anarchic individualism. Modem plu- 
ralist theories, with their attacks on the Austinian theory of 
sovereignty, are foreshadowed by Althusius's work.^ 

*In his Disquisition on Government Calhoun defended the right of secession 
and argued the need for sectional consent to laws. 

* Men like Duguit, Krabbe, Laski, and G. 0. H. Cole have in various ways con- 
demned the idea of sovereignty and have denied that law is simply a command, 
while the last two at least have insisted on the federal nature of political author- 
ity— though their federalism is functional rather than purely geographical. 
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International Anarchy and the Desire 
to Limit Its Evils 

Even more significant than the question of the source of 
authority within the state was, however, the question of the re- ‘ 
lation of states in Europe. As we have suggested, the whole 
continent was in a perpetual anarchy through the everlasting 
wars of its intriguing rulers, who conceived of greatness as 
synonymous with extent of territory and used war as a supple- 
ment or alternative to the policy of dynastic alliances. Dis- 
gust at this situation led to the development of doctrines, not 
for securing perpetual peace, though Sully’s Grand Design be- 
longs to the period, but for limiting the evils of war and laying 
down conditions for its gentlemanly conduct. It was at this 
time, too, that practices of international relations were thor- 
oughly developed and formalized, though the rights of embassy 
had been established in Italy as early as 1450. 

The basic principles on which international relations and 
international law were founded were not, of course, new. 
They came largely from the Roman law as developed and codi- 
fied by the empire. At a later date Roman law jurists such as 
Bartolus of Sassoferrato had worked out their application to 
the conditions and problems of Christendom. As we have pre- 
viously shown, however, it was Jesuits such as Suarez and Ayala 
and Dominicans like Vitoria who were chiefly responsible for 
laying the foundations of modem international law. Yet nei- 
ther the attempt to revive papal authority and to restore 
political and theological unity nor the desire to reassert the es- 
sential ethical principles on which the church and its defenders 
were supposed to rest was very relevant in the new materialistic 
and commercial world, while the actual attitude of the Spanish 
governors towards the natives in the South American colonies 
was hardly the best advertisement of the likelihood of an ap- 
plication of Christian ethics. What was needed was a system 
of international law at once more modest and more applicable, 
a law based on the recognition of the existing realities. To 
deny the validity of claims to national sovereignty was hardly 
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effective. It was necessary to devise a schenae that would 
combine ethical precepts with practical utility. 

Gentili: the Rules of War 

The first person to tackle the problem in this spirit and to 
develop the outlines of a system of international law not based 
on theology was Alberico Gentili (1552-1608). He was an 
Italian Protestant who fled to England in 1580 and seven years 
later became Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. He 
also gained much experience of the workings of such inter- 
national rules and regulations as existed and of the problems 
arising out of a growing commerce through his practice in the 
London Admiralty Court. In 1585 he produced the De Le- 
gationihus, a work which discussed the position and legal rights 
of ambassadors and laid down the essential principles and prac- 
tice of modem diplomacy. His chief work, however, was the 
De Jure Belli Libri Tres (1598), Three Books Concerning the 
Law of War^ a title in itself somewhat revealing as to con- 
temporary conditions. Men had, after all, once assumed peace 
to be the normal condition of mankind and had condemned 
war as generally wicked, or at most a highly regrettable ne- 
cessity, to be indulged in only for quite specific and limited 
purposes. If in the age of chivalry combatants had made laws 
governing the conduct of battle, there had been no general con- 
cern with this problem. Chivalry itself had limited the hor- 
rors of war, at least as far as leaders in the battle were concerned, 
while the rank and file played a less important part than they 
were subsequently to do. The bow may have presented con- 
siderable chance for large-scale slaughter, but it was as noth- 
ing when compared with cannon and firearms, which were 
generally adopted and which attained reasonable efficiency in 
the sixteenth century. At the same time mercenary armies, 
without basic loyalties and anxious for plunder, became a 
menace to the peace and well-being of the civilian; while civil- 
ians themselves were in due course conscripted in national 
armies. All these factors brought warfare much more into the 
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regular experience of ordinary men than had previously been 
the case, while the results both of fighting and of peace settle- 
ments were much more serious. 

It was these changed conditions that explained Gentili’s 
development of the law of war rather than of peace, though it 
is to be noted that he was not the first to turn his attention to 
this problem. In 1582 Baltasar Ayala published his De Jure 
et Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari. The latter had ar- 
gued that war may under certain conditions be just. Gentili 
insisted that there was a law of war founded on right reason 
and consent, and the greater part of his work is therefore de- 
voted to an analysis of the rules that ought to govern the con- 
duct of war. At the same time he advances some general re- 
flections on peace and on the desirability of preventing war. 
He advocates for Europe an international government with 
decisions made by the majority of states. Then, however, as 
now, the few strong powers were unwilling to submit their 
disputes to the many who were weak, preferring to rely on the 
force at their command rather than acknowledge any superior. 

Moreover, while Gentili claimed that natural reason was 
plain in itself, would give a guide to international conduct, and 
would provide a just basis for decisions, it was quite obvious 
that no such natural reason was to be discovered. The prej- 
udices and interests of various powers caused the complete sub- 
mergence of any reason. Gentili, indeed, had to recognize 
this; and while he urged that sovereign states should try to set- 
tle their disputes by agreement, he was compelled to admit that 
this might not always be possible and that the alternative was 
the use of armed force. Unfortunately, the search for prestige 
combined with the desire for more tangible power to ma lfe 
the possibilities of agreement, when disputes had arisen, but 
slight. Gentili did, however, argue that no war should be 
fought for religion, since no sovereign’s interest could reason- 
ably lead him into such a course. He applied the Politique 
doctrine to international affairs. Save, however, for a rare 
zealot, monarchs did not fight exclusively for religion, but used 
the latter largely as a cloak to cover their less noble purposes. 

Finally, Gentili pointed out that by nature all men are kin. 
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Hence war was unnatural, and therefore bad. This is interest- 
ing in that it involves a recognition that the ordinary man has 
interests of his own and that these should not be sacrificed to 
the personal ambition of monarchs. 

Grotius: His Life, Travels, and Works 

It was, nevertheless, Hugo Grotius (Huigh de Groot, 1583- 
1645) who first submitted these problems to a thorough-going 
analysis and made international law a matter of general interest. 
Born in Holland, Grotius had a very thorough education and 
proved himself a youthful genius with a great love for the 
classics and a considerable capacity for writing Latin verse and 
prose. He entered the University of Leyden when only eleven 
years of age. When he was fifteen he visited the French Court 
at Angers and the University of Orleans. A year later he was 
a practicing lawyer at The Hague. But it was in 1613 that his 
public life began, for he then entered politics at the instigation 
of the Lord Advocate of Holland, John of Oldenbameveldt. 
The latter was a friend of the Arminians, who were then fall- 
ing into disgrace, and when in 1618 Maurice of Orange carried 
out his coup d'etat, both Grotius and John were condemned, 
the latter to death, the former to imprisonment for life in the 
Fortress of Loewenstein. Grotius made a dramatic escape 
therefrom and arrived in Paris in 1621. There he lived in 
poverty. It was during this period that he finished the com- 
position of the work on which his fame chiefly rests. In 1631 
he ventured to return secretly to Holland but was forced to 
flee again, arriving in Hamburg in 1632. Later, from 1635 
to 1645, Swedish Ambassador at Paris; though his 

main devotion during these latter years was to the formulation 
of a plan to reunite Christendom. It may further be added 
that, apart from his work on international law, Grotius made 
serious contributions as a classical scholar, while he also wrote 
a history of Holland. 

It is, however, the De Jure Belli et Pads (1625, revised edi- 
tion 1631), Concerning the Law of War and Peace, for which 
he is universally known. Once more it may be noted that 
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war takes precedence over peace, although it was Grotius’s 
hierit to insist that peace was the normal condition of mankind 
and that war was not an end in itself. While Grotius’s own 
life was often unpleasant and poverty-stricken, he did not write 
the work because of disgust at economic conditions. His 
country was intensely prosperous, and he shared with his con- 
temporaries their optimism about the economic future. It 
was, rather, essentially a humanitarian impulse that turned 
Grotius’s attention to the problem, for originally his idea had 
been to make a complete survey of the law of nature, a project 
later carried out by Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694), a precursor 
of the Age of Reason, whose ideas were to provide useful am- 
munition to defenders of the Colonial cause in the years pre- 
ceding the American Revolution. 

Grotius, traveling in Europe and living in contact with the 
political affairs of his time, was deeply horrified by the total 
lawlessness of warfare. He felt that wars were made for trivial 
reasons, or for no reasons at all, and that once they were made 
men ceased to pay any attention even to the most basic and 
simple rules of morality. His impression was that men every- 
where were preoccupied with war and lived in fear, and that 
Europe consisted of nothing but greedy monarchs and armed 
camps. He saw, too, that the churches were powerless to re- 
strain the horrors of war, and he felt that the hope of perma- 
nent peace was illusory. He therefore set out to discover a 
philosophy that would provide a standard for the conduct of 
war in terms of social and earthly objectives. 

Grotius’ success, however, was not due simply or even pri- 
marily to his humanitarianism. The European world was suf- 
fering from no lack of lofty moral flights expressed in philos- 
ophical language. What was lacking was a sensible and un- 
dogmatic statement of relevant principles and a suggestion of 
practical criteria for making distinctions and establishing rules. 
While Grotius’s Protestantism may have aided in the accept- 
ance of his ideas as against those of the Catholic writers on the 
subject, it was rather his eclecticism and basic common sense 
that gained for his views such widespread consideration. 
Moreover, it is necessary to remember that, whereas the Gath- 
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olic writers had approached the problem primarily as moral 
philosophers, Grotius looked at the matter as a lawyer and 
one with experience in statesmanship. Like his precursors, 
indeed, he used Biblical quotations and was particularly given 
to references to the Old Testament, but he treated interna- 
tional law, not as an indirect product of the divinity, but as the 
most significant branch of human jurisprudence. Moreover, 
while his doctrine rested largely on the concept of natural law 
current at the time, his use of that concept was essentially sec- 
ular. Natural law for him, as for the later philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was a solvent, an ex- 
pression of rational scepticism. 

The Law of Nature and of Nations 
and the Sovereign State 

It is with the law of nature, indeed, that the work opens, 
since Grotius’s object is to discover what is right, and the law 
of nature, being the product of human reason, necessarily em- 
bodies standards of rightness. Here at the very beginning, it 
is to be noted, Grotius shows his reliance on the individual, 
since he feels that the human mind is capable unaided of dis- 
covering the basic principles of right behavior. That stress 
on individualism is, nevertheless, not anarchical or particular- 
istic, since its object is to find universal laws. Natural law, 
Grotius insists, is not the result of legislation, human or divine. 
It is rational and consists of first principles. Hence it is also 
immutable and universal. Nevertheless, this is only true of 
pure natural law. There are also rules that are no less nat- 
ural in the sense that they are the dictates of sound reason un- 
der peculiar and special conditions. Yet these principles are 
derived from the general natural law and are not arbitrary or 
without foundation in principle. 

The law of nature has to be applied to the life of states both 
internally and among one another. Granted a world of 
states, international institutions are a reasonable consequence 
of their existence as promoting harmony between them. For 
the abstractly natural condition of the world is the ideal unity 
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with which the diversity of states conflicts. It is desirable to 
approach that unity as far as possible. Yet individual states 
also have natural rights based on their own purposes, and 
these they must necessarily protect. The state is a subdivision 
of the universe for the promotion of a rational well-being in 
its own area. When that well-being is threatened by another, 
the state must defend itself, that is, it must protect with force 
its natural rights. But in deciding whether to use force it 
should calculate carefully the alternatives and should resort to 
arms only when the gain outweighs the loss. The state must 
indulge in a kind of hedonistic calculus to determine its in- 
ternational policy. Yet, if the state may selfishly pursue its 
own well-being, natural law remains as a measure of what may 
rightly be demanded by one state of others, and a true hedon- 
ism involves a recognition of ultimate interdependence. 

What is the state from the point of view of international 
relations? Who conducts its foreign policy? Who decides 
questions of peace and war? Granted that the aforementioned 
decisions have to be made, it is clear that one must have a spe- 
cific authority to whom to turn, and the need for the definite 
location of responsibility is obvious. Grotius answers these 
questions in terms of a theory of the state by which he recon- 
ciles the theory of the social contract, then becoming popular, 
with the doctrine of princely sovereignty, which corresponded 
with the actual practice of the new national states. He makes 
a clear distinction between society and state, holding that the 
former is a natural organization, while the latter is artificial, 
created by a compact. While Grotius’ state of nature is a 
reasonable one, and therefore differs greatly from that of 
Hobbes, the contract itself is essentially Hobbesian. It sets 
up an absolute sovereign who becomes the sole representative 
of his people. The latter by an act of will give up their rights 
for the sake of order and unity. Grotius does not make the 
mistake of insisting on any actual historical compact: sover- 
eignty, complete power in the hands of the prince, is possessed 
on the basis either of custom or of kw. 

Eveii if the prince has taken an oath to respect the rights of 
his people, he yet remains unbound, with the sole power of 
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decision. This is necessary from the international viewpoint, 
since were the people to be able to claim that the prince in his 
international policy was going against their rights, he would 
not be able to protect the nation from external enemies, 
nor interpret its interest unhampered. Grotius does not be- 
lieve that a popular control of foreign policy is desirable, and, 
while he deplores war, he is not prepared to use the people’s 
possible dislike thereof as a check on dynastic adventures. 
The king ought to consider the well-being of his people and to 
remember the superior value of peace; but if he does not do so, 
there is apparently no redress. Yet a brief glance at the his- 
tory of the time, with its Thirty Years’ War, which continued, 
if it did not start, as a result of personal and family ambitions, 
should have shown that kings were not to be trusted; while in 
the subsequent centuries peoples were ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
ambitions of monarchs who put international power before 
internal prosperity. This situation was particularly obvious 
in the case of France, where a series of wars brought about that 
internal economic ruin which was one of the basic causes of 
the later revolution. 

From the doctrine of sovereignty, Grotius arrives at the the- 
ory of the juristic equality of states in the international sphere. 
Since international affairs are in the hands of princes who are 
all equally absolute, nations are necessarily equal vis-k-vis one 
another. Absolute power is by nature uncontrolled, and 
juristically there can be no inequality between those who have 
precisely similar legal rights. Thus Grotius develops that 
theory of the legal equality of states which has become a basic 
doctrine of subsequent international law. Unfortuna,tely, 
however, states are not factually equal: the most obvious fact 
in international relations, then as now, was the dissimilarity in 
power, both military and economic, between the different 
nation-states of the world. Juristic equality might form a suit- 
able basis for the courtesies of diplomacy, though it also gave 
rise to numerous disputes over precedence and protocol which 
at times embittered international relations by quite unneces- 
sarily raising issues based on concepts of formal prestige 'rather 
than on real interests. It could not aid, and might well hin- 
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der, the attempt to adjust international relations in the inter- 
ests of lasting peace. States, however nominally equal in 
terms of law, were quite unwilling to accept equality in any 
other respect, and, lacking any sensible rules to guide their in- 
tercourse based on an acceptance of the existing power situa- 
tion, were left to rely on naked force. 

It may be interesting to note that the structure of the League 
of Nations was largely designed to overcome this difficulty 
through the recognition of legal equality in the Assembly and 
of the claims of great powers in the Council. The history of 
disputes since its foundation and its lack of success in dealing 
with major issues where inequality of power has been in- 
volved suggest that an adequate solution of this problem has 
not yet been found, while it reveals clearly the magnitude of 
the difficulties involved in attempting a solution. 

While Grotius endeavored to find some legal foundation for 
the intercourse of states, he did not even discuss the possibilities 
of a genuine international or supernational authority. Rath- 
er, by accepting sovereignty as the basis of international inter- 
course, he strengthened the hand of those very forces that made 
for international anarchy. He did indeed argue that sover- 
eignty should be limited for purposes of international rela- 
tions, but the limitations he proposed were to arise from the 
voluntary recognition of human interdependence and from a 
rational conviction that peace was the normal end and condi- 
tion of existence for nations, as for individuals. 

He admitted fully that self-interest, being too often short- 
sighted, was not an adequate basis for the life of states: it had to 
be checked and controlled by reason, tvhich would reveal when 
self-interest was not genuinely self-interest. He had a convic- 
tion, that is to say, that the well-being of a nation was not in- 
dependent, that in the long run one nation could not thrive 
when others were suffering or discontented. Further, he felt 
that the self-interest of rulers had to be subjected to the ends of 
the compact. Even though their sovereignty might be abso- 
lute, they had no right, as responsible stewards of their office, to 
forget the purposes for which they were created or to destroy 
their peoples by incessant warfare. 
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Nevertheless Grotius saw clearly that the principles of 
natural reason and natural law were abstract and general. 
Lacking specific content, they could not be applied directly to 
the actual issues arising between states. They did not in 
themselves constitute a body of law relevant to the situation of 
peoples as they were. He had the sense to recognize that men 
may agree on what is abstractly desirable, but that differences 
arise when it comes to the application of their principles. 
There was, then, the need for some code which, on the one 
hand, would not depart too far from the principles of abstract 
justice nor admit the validity of the evil practices of European 
rulers at the time, but would not, on tire other, forgetting re- 
ality, become useless through its very perfectionism. Accord- 
ingly, he developed the doctrine of the ius gentium, the law of 
nations, distinct from ius naturale, the law of nature, yet 
founded on it. 

The ius gentium was law governing the relations of states. 
It was drawn from the common practices of men universally 
and embodied their common recognition of rational and ethi- 
cal principle: Grotius did not, therefore, accept the existing 
situation as it was, but rather selected the best elements of gen- 
eral practice, which embodied the degree of achievement at- 
tained by aspiring, but painfully imperfect, creatures. He re- 
turned to certain of the Roman lawyers, who had long before 
developed this same distinction between natural law and the 
law of peoples out of their own recognition of the difficulties of 
applying the Stoic philosophy directly to the affairs of a vast 
empire with its widely differing inhabitants. He took their 
theory and restated it in such a way as to make it applicable, 
not to a world in which there was ultimate unity based on a 
single authority, but to the Europe he knew, in which, through 
the growing particularism of national states, the recognition of 
common interests and similar needs and desires was being for- 
gotten. The common practices of mankind were to be made 
into a systematic code that should be a public law of Europe 
and that should govern the relations of states, thus constituting 
a real check on the irresponsible behavior of national mon- 
archs. ' 
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This whole position was essentially eclectic, and it was 
largely for this reason that it achieved so much popularity. 
Both before and after Grotius, writers on international law, 
as on jurisprudence generally, may be divided into natural- 
ists, positivists, and eclectics. The first have made law 
essentially the embodiment of universal principle, without 
emphasis on its legislative element. The positivists have in- 
sisted that law is the formally expressed will of the legislator 
and nothing more. In the international sphere they have ac- 
cordingly denied that there is any law, save where a will mak- 
ing it and a power sanctioning it can be discovered. Grotius 
refused to accept either of these positions. He admitted that 
international law derived directly or indirectly from the law 
of nature, the dictates of reason. Either it consisted of the 
principles of justice, which even the Almightly could not 
change, principles directly revealed to man as a rational crea- 
ture, or, in the form of the ius gentium^ it was the recognized 
practices developed by those trained in law among all, or most, 
nations. But this latter statement at least implied that in- 
ternational law was actual positive law, while, as Grotius 
pointed out, treaty provisions and other international agree- 
ments rather clearly proceeded from the wills of sovereigns. 
These latter were binding in the special circumstances for 
which they were made, even when they conflicted with the 
normal dictates of pure natural law. Thus belligerents might 
have a legal right in terms of the necessity of their operations to 
do acts forbidden in ordinary times. On the other hand, Gro- 
tius had argued that not simply superiors but subjects might 
enforce the obvious dictates of morality against evil-doers, 
since they gained a right to do so by the moral superiority of 
their position. 

While Grotius failed to make a clear distinction betweeir 
the ius naturale and the ius gentium, and while he similarly 
failed to show precisely in what respects international law was 
the product of universal rules and where it was the product 
essentially of legislation, he did use both concepts in the de- 
velopment of his theory. Indeed, he so wove them together 
that it became almost impossible subsequently to divorce them, 
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just as at an earlier date Aquinas had effectively shown the 
normative and voluntary elements in civil law. 

Grotius thus strengthened the foundation for present-day 
international law. Yet since his time there has been an un- 
ending dispute as to whether this is law at all or simply a moral- 
ity sometimes observed, but not infrequently honored in the 
breach. Certainly there was no definite authority that might 
enforce the law with sanctions or punish breaches thereof; 
and the individual sovereign was left to make his decisions in 
terms of relative strength, of the convenience of having and 
observing a known law, and, to some degree, of the practical 
dangers of ofiending world opinion, dangers until recently 
relatively slight. Once more we may note that the League of 
Nations was consituted very largely to remedy this defect by 
making it possible to organize public opinion against one who 
arbitrarily ignored the principles of international law and 
morality, and in the last analysis by bringing pressure to bear 
on such an offender through the threat, and even the use, of 
sanctions. How far such methods have been successful may 
be partly judged by considering the recent disputes between 
Japan and China, and between Italy and Ethiopia. 

Popular Welfare and the Limiting of Destruction 

Grotius held that the object of international law, of the ius 
gentium, was the welfare of peoples. Peoples were, indeed, 
organized in separate nations, but for their genuine well-being 
all must be well off. When one gained at the expense of an- 
other, the resultant disharmonies led to new struggles, from 
which all ultimately suffered. The law must therefore be 
based on custom, supplemented by the consent, voluntarily 
given, of the nations subject to it, while it must also be em- 
bodied in the civil law of each nation. Indeed the civil laws 
of the different nations themselves embodied common prin- 
ciples which should become part of international law. 
Though modem nations have through their courts generally 
applied rules of international law in relevant cases, provided 
they did not conflict basically with their own fundamental 
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law, it is only recently that any recognition has been given to 
the importance o£ making international law part of the very 
substance of national constitutions, if the former is to be made 
effective. The ill-fated constitution of the German Republic 
contained such a provision, while the recent Spanish Consti- 
tution provided sanctions should the government act contrary 
to the country’s obligations as a member of the League. 

Two things are worthy of note in Grotius’s analysis. First 
of all, though he remained aloof from the body of democratic 
ideas that was being slowly developed in his time, he neverthe- 
less accepted the concept of authority as trusteeship that had 
come down from the medieval world. Power to him was a 
trust to be exercised to promote the general well-being. Un- 
fortunately, just as he failed to provide sanctions for breaches 
of international law, so he omitted any suggestions as to what 
the people of a nation might do should the power of the sov- 
ereign be abused. 

Secondly, while he was essentially protesting not only against 
unnecessary warfare but against vae victis peaces, he failed to 
allow for the overwhelming force of immediate greed and hate, 
qualities stimulated in the course of warfare, which in itself 
he considered justified under certain conditions. The truth 
of his doctrine of interdependence has been nowhere better 
illustrated than in the Treaty of Versailles. We who live to- 
day must still pay the price thereof and have become bitterly 
aware that victory is scarcely less costly than defeat when such 
a peace is imposed. Yet we also realize that the injustice of 
such peaces and the common economic miseries resulting 
therefrom, instead of making it certain that no future wars 
will be fought, simply increase the chances of further strug- 
gles, undertaken in a vain endeavor to redress an unjust bal- 
ance and to escape the sufferings of poverty. However, grant- 
ed the adequacy of this particular interpretation of the costs of 
war in our own day, we must never forget that in Grotius’s 
time a different situation prevailed. In the colonial sphere 
particularly the results of warfare might for a considerable 
time be great profits for the victor. If defeat in imperial ad- 
venture ruined France, victory undoubtedly proved profitable 
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to England, whatever ultimate problems it might create for 
later generations to deal with. 

The ultimate and most significant fact about Grotius’s atti- 
tude is, of course, that he was not concerned completely to out- 
law war, far less to discover institutional arrangements by 
which this desirable end might be attained. Subsequent cen- 
turies were to see a whole host of protests against war, of ra- 
tional indictments of it, and even of idealistic plans for its pre- 
vention. Perhaps the complete lack of success of such schemes, 
at any rate until quite recent times, may be a demonstration of 
Grotius’s wisdom rather than the contrary. He may well have 
realized the futility of urging men never to fight, while he 
seemingly also had a conviction that war itself was not always 
wrong and might at times be a necessary evil. What he was 
concerned to do was to limit the justifications for war, or at 
least to insist that war must have a justification, and to control 
the savagery with which war was, and to a considerable extent 
still is, fought. His influence was largely responsible for the 
acceptance of that distinction between just and unjust wars, 
which has continued into our own day, a distinction probably 
developed in the beginning by St. Augustine. He seemingly 
under-estimated the possibilities of propaganda, of self-delu- 
sion, and of self-justification. He insisted, to begin with, that 
the supreme power in a state alone might begin a war. This 
was intended to locate responsibility and to prevent the con- 
ducting by unauthorized persons of what one might perhaps 
call informal war. Yet the solution has not proved entirely 
satisfactory. First of all, border incidents have a habit of oc- 
curring and precipitating armed conflict without the immedi- 
ate knowledge of the responsible authorities, who find them- 
selves later driven by such incidents into formal declarations 
of war despite the initial lack of a positive will thereto. It 
may here be remarked that the League has on one or two occa- 
sions effectively prevented such undesired developments. 

Se:ondly, however, there has developed out of this concept the 
legal problem as to whether a war can exist without the declara- 
tion hereof, and the distinction between war and the state of 
war. Recent experience st^ests that what is, from the point 
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of view of the common man, essentially war may be waged 
without possibility of adequate steps being taken under such 
international law as there may be, owing to lack of legal recog- 
nition that there is a war. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that, as in the recent Sino-Japanese affair, both parties 
may find it convenient not to have war declared. Sovereignty 
not only allows states to declare war: it also permits their 
fighting without declaring it. 

Grotius defined a legitimate tvar as one to suppress evil as 
measured by the ius gentium. Yet, while that international 
law might be more definite than the natural law of reason 
from which it ultimately sprang, it still remained true that it 
was susceptible of diverse interpretations and that, failing an 
impartial and accepted authority above the various sovereigns, 
the road was left wide open for declarations of war in terms of 
the individual judgment and desire of the latter. Arbitra- 
tion, indeed, might be possible; but, since the parties to the 
dispute were sovereign, there was no guarantee of a willing- 
ness to arbitrate or to accept the decisions of arbitrators. 

Grotius realized that the desire to acquire, and the need to 
protect, territory and economic wealth were basic causes of 
wars. Under the doctrine of sovereignty, territory was the 
personal property of the monarch, though held in trust for the 
well-being of the nation. It was his duty to protect such 
property: a natural right pertaining to him and, through him, 
to his people. Grotius accordingly argued that a just war 
might be fought when such property was attacked. One 
might, that is to say, repel invasion by another. Yet he de- 
nied that a potential danger to one’s property was a legitimate 
cause of war: he realized full well that this would justify al- 
most any aggression, granted timidity, suspicion, and greed on 
the part of rulers. 

This distinction has, however, proved no more foolproof 
than others he made, and the international lawyers have dis- 
puted endlessly, and on the whole fruitlessly, as to the defini- 
tion of an aggressor. The real difficulty has perhaps been 
this, that nations, growing in strength, population, and re- 
sources at unequal rates of speed, feel that to wait for an actual 
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attack may be to incur certain defeat. It is therefore necessary 
to strike before one’s chances disappear. The growth of the 
balance of power concept, by which the states of Europe en- 
deavored to limit or to prevent the acknowledged evil of war 
by arranging themselves in two opposed groups with supposed- 
ly equal strength, has only added to this diflSculty. In the 
rapidly changing conditions of a dynamic Europe the existing 
alliances have rarely prevailed for long: while, even if they 
were to do so, changes in wealth or in population on one side 
or the other would soon disturb the balance. Before the last 
war Germany felt itself increasingly hedged in and was suffer- 
ing from an almost neurotic fear that it would be the victim of 
a coalition of enemies. Passively to await such a fate is not a 
course that appeals either to statesmen or to their peoples. 

Grotius devoted a considerable part of his work to a discus- 
sion of the actual waging of war. Here once more his basic 
principle appeals to common sense. He pointed out that, 
granted that war was intended to resist injustice, to punish 
breaches of the ius gentium, its end was clearly to reafl&rm that 
law and to restore the rightful condition that had preceded it. 
War was, that is to say, not an end itself, but a means, and the 
normal condition of human existence was one of amicable 
peace. Peoples were interdependent. Therefore, when they 
fought a war, their aim was to get back as soon as possible to a 
peace-time condition that would be just to all and would re- 
store cooperation for mutual well-being. Consequently, it 
was foolish and short-sighted so to fight as to create lasting ha- 
treds or to destroy valuable resources, to the impoverishment 
either of oneself or of those with whom one might subse- 
quently trade. 

Grotius, it is to be remembered, belonged to Protestant 
North Europe, which was becoming increasingly commercial 
and was inaugurating the reign of mercantile capitalism. In 
this analysis he conveniently combined humanitarian senti- 
ment and practical economics. Unfortunately he once again 
forgot the power of emotions and the speeding avalanche of 
hate that war creates in its course, particularly among the civil- 
ian population itself. Further, he failed to realize that war in 
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the future would become more and more a propaganda prob- 
lem, with the spirit of those at home scarcely less important 
than the morale of the troops. Moreover, once a nation is 
committed to war the desire for success becomes the dominant 
consideration. Hence it is almost impossible to get the fight- 
ing powers to agree not to ravage and destroy and not to use 
certain militarily effective weapons, or to observe past agree- 
ments to that effect made during the calmer days of peace. 
Indeed, during the course of war itself the original objectives 
and moral ideals propounded by statesmen to justify its declar- 
ation are too readily forgotten, and, whether through the fault 
of those statesmen or because they have unleashed a beast they 
are subsequently unable to control, crushing victory and thor- 
ough revenge become the sole objectives. The history of the 
World War constitutes an illuminating illustration of this 
thesis. 

Notwithstanding, it is but fair to conclude that Grotius did try 
to deal practically with the situation he knew and to limit the 
anarchic tendencies of a disintegrating Europe. To expect 
him to have foreseen the final results of science, industrialism, 
and capitalism is to expect too much. He did at least pro- 
vide some basis for organized international intercourse. If 
the provision was far from adequate, it nevertheless gave a 
partially workable theory of international law and laid a foun- 
dation for later developments. Though Grotius was neither 
radical nor revolutionary, accepting a little too willingly the 
necessity of the governmental scheme of his time, he was a 
genuinely humane scholar who was not blind to the immediate 
forces of his day or to the miseries brought upon the head of 
the common man by the ambitions of the great. 

Bibliographical Note 

Lecture VII in Figgis’s From Gerson to Grotius contains signifi- 
cant material on the topics here treated, while Ch. V of Dunning’s 
Political Theories: From Luther to Montesquieu gives, as usual, a 
straightforward account. On Althusius, the introduction by C. J. 
Friedrich to his edition and translation of the Politica Methodice^ 
Digesta is a thorough and scholarly account which, however, makes 
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its subject perhaps unduly important. A useful discussion of Gen- 
dlins work is to be found in T. A. Walker, History of International 
Law, Vol. I, which also analyses other precursors of Grotius. In 
Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries there is a brief article on 
Grotius by the editor, which is useful as a summary. A more 
lengthy discussion is given in A. D. Whitens Seven Great Statesmen, 
while for the more advanced student W. S. M. Knight^s Life and 
Works of Hugo Grotius may be recommended. 



CHAPTER XVII 


English Thought Under the Tudors and 
Stuarts: Conflicts Concerning Tower, 
Troferty, and Teligion 


W HILE it is only in the seventeenth century that the Eng- 
lish contribution to political thought becomes o£ first- 
rate importance, it would be erroneous to suppose that there 
was no such thought before this time. In the medieval period 
England’s greatest political thinker was indeed John of Salis- 
bury, whose thought was a part of the general system of Chris- 
tian ideas dominant at the time. In a similar way William of 
Occam, almost two centuries later, was to give significant ex- 
pression to those same ideas, though now the hierarchy itself 
was the subject of criticism. Immediately after his time, 
Wyclif was to emphasize the importance of the people and to 
anticipate the ideas of the Protestant Reformation. 

Medieval Theory with a Legal and 
National Emphasis: Fortescue 

Apart from clerics, the main political thought developed in 
England emerged incidentally from the work of legal philoso- 
phers, of whom Glanvil and Bracton (at the end of the twelfth 
and the middle of the thirteenth centuries, respectively) were 
simply the first and the best-known. These men, in expound- 
ing the principles of the Common Law, were concerned with 
insisting that the king was not absolute, though unrestrained 
by any individual: die laws of England were identified with 
fundamental law. Later, indeed. Sir John Fortescue {1394- 
1476) was to go beyond law and suggest certain principles that 
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underlay the government o£ England. But in doing this he 
was rather performing the function of an English public law- 
yer than developing a coherent political philosophy of uni- 
versal applicability. Fortescue was, indeed, an exponent of 
Aquinas’s philosophy, but it was his view of the nature of the 
English political system that gave him importance. For he 
insisted that there was a law of the land, interpreted by the 
courts without reference to tiie king’s will, and that the king 
governed only by the consent of the Estates of the Realm. 
Thus he gave currency to tliose ideas, including the principle 
of no taxation without representation, that xvere to play so im- 
portant a part in the later struggle against the Stuarts. 

■ That this legal and national emphasis should have been the 
dominant mode of thought is intelligible when we remember 
at how early a date England became a unified nation and the 
king imposed his law and justice throughout the whole realm. 
At the same time he was challenged by a feudal nobility insist- 
ing on its rights, if more prepared than its continental counter- 
part to accept and submit to the royal suzerainty. This is evi- 
denced in Magna Charta. Parliament itself was established 
early and soon gained considerable power. If at first it was 
an organ of mere consent and a convenience for the king, it 
soon became a positive vehicle for criticism. Through it the 
burghers of towns and the lesser gentry acquired a quite un- 
usual influence, an influence not unconnected with the wealth 
that England gained through the wool trade. England was 
not a country dominated exclusively by a privileged aristocracy 
or feudal nobility. 

Down until Tudor times most discussion was, therefore, con- 
cerned with the constitutional and legal position of the differ- 
ent parts of government; and during those discussions there 
emerged both the idea that power is a trust and the insistence 
on the rightness of majority rule. At the same time England 
was Catholic, and not a little attention was given to the rela- 
tions of temporal and spiritual power, with numbers of apolo- 
gists defending the supremacy of the king’s courts and the con- 
trol of English property by England. That England was some- 
what advanced in its governmental forms led also to a consid- 
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erable development of legal thought, a development unusual 
not simply in terms of its extent but because England remained 
singularly free from Roman legal ideas. This apart, there 
was little thought on governmental topics that could be called 
peculiarly English: English thinkers reflected, and helped to 
develop, the common ideas of Christendom and belonged to 
that great body of scholastics whose ideal ^vas universal, not 
parochial. 

With the coming of the Tudors and the destruction of the 
political force of feudalism in the Wars of the Roses we get a 
somewhat different situation. For the Tudors dominated an 
aggressive England in an age of expansion. They used their 
power to encroach upon the previously established rights of 
parliament and gradually to set up a regime of absolutism. 
Nevertheless they had the wisdom to follow a popular policy 
and to identify with themselves not only the nobility, but also 
the yeomen and trading classes; while in their administration 
they gave employment to men who might otherwise have been 
tempted to opposition. They embodied in themselves a grow- 
ing sense of nationalism; and it was this sense that allowed 
Henry VIII to carry out a partial reformation which, if arising 
from his own immediate needs, nevertheless gained the willing 
support of large portions of the people. With a popular 
monarchy there was unlikely to be any great volume of critical 
political theory, while it was unnecessary for the monarch him- 
self or herself to reveal growing absolutism in all its nakedness 
or to put forth the rationalization of divine right doctrine. 
Parliament, it is true, was at times critical, but it was only to- 
wards the end of Elizabeth's reign that there arose any con- 
sistent policy of opposition. 

More*s Utopia and T iidor England 

Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) did indeed attack the system 
in his celebrated Utopia (1516). That work was, however, of 
relatively little influence, since it advocated equality at a time 
when opportunity to gain wealth was growing. It might have 
appealed to a dispossessed peasantry had they been able to 
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read, though the Elizabethan Poor Law was later to make tem- 
porarily bearable, if not to remedy, even their grievances. 
But a communistic doctrine found relatively little discontent 
to which it could appeal among the important classes, while 
it is perhaps well to note that More himself became a servant 
of absolutism, even though he was finally to repent that step 
when it was too late. More was, too, essentially an intellectual 
aristocrat, humanistic and refined, with little in common with 
an energetic and lusty people in the first flush of national 
pride. Criticism was desired neither by people nor by king, and 
Utopia had to be published abroad. It remained for long in 
Latin, untranslated, since there was nowhere at the time where 
his ideas might be appreciated, far less applied. Yet More re- 
mains important because his Utopia represents and introduces 
the political ideas of Plato, whose Republic had been re-dis- 
covered in the West following the Fall of Constantinople, and 
was one of the important forces that shaped the Renaissance. 

Hooker: Contract as a Basis for 
Royal Absolutism 

One other thinker of this period deserves mention. That 
distinguished churchman, Richard Hooker (1553-1600), in 
The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594), advanced the doc- 
trine that civil authority rested on a contractual btisis. It was 
through him that the philosophy of a social compact came di- 
rectly into the stream of English thought, and he was undoubt- 
edly a great influence on Locke. Yet he himself did not use 
this doctrine to defend constitutional government. On the 
contrary, he insisted that the contract, once made, was per- 
manent and could not be denied or undone. Hence the logi- 
cal conclusion was royal absolutism. Strange though it may 
seem in view of later developments, his theory was not untrue 
as a description of the position of the Tudors, especially of 
Elizabeth: men could quite reasonably maintain that uncon- 
trolled monarchical government, beyond challenge or change, 
had its source in consent: the monarchy was as popular as it 
was powerful. 
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Stuart Folly: a Stimulus to Political Thinking 

The coming o£ the Stuarts altered all this and produced 
fundamental cleavages among the hitherto united supporters 
of monarchy, from which there sprang lively controversies and 
theories of first-rate importance in intellectual history. If the 
Tudors had made the English subjects, they had also made 
them strong nationalists; and the Stuarts, coming from across 
the border, were already regarded as foreigners, just as were 
Englishmen in the Highlands until comparatively recent 
times. Nevertheless, it would have been comparatively sim- 
ple for the new dynasty to gain the support of the English peo- 
ple, had they themselves, recognizing that they were consid- 
ered aliens, endeavored to adapt themselves to the customs of 
the land they had come to govern and to please the important 
elements in it. 

Unfortunately James I was already a king, and in Scotland 
as James VI he had been irked by Presbyterianism, if he had at 
the same time gained from it a keen but narrow Calvinist 
logic. He was learned and subtle in debate, but he lacked 
subtlety and adaptability of personality. He was not accom- 
modating or yielding, and could not brook opposition. The 
net result was that he alienated large numbers of elements, 
particularly since his internal policies failed to consider the 
interests of those who under Elizabeth had enjoyed a pleasant 
and novel prosperity, while internationally he failed to carry 
on the swash-buckling tradition or to encourage imperial and 
economic adventure. Accordingly his attempts at absolutism 
met with resistance; and doctrines of constitutional limitation, 
which had not been in abeyance sufficiently long to create the 
habit of accepting despotism, were revived and developed. 

Despite considerable provocation, James I was allowed to 
die in his bed. His successor, Charles I, was welcomed eager- 
ly: he had a reputation for geniality and for an accommodating 
disposition. Unfortunately where his father had been inflex- 
ible, he was unprincipled. Full of kind words and fine prom- 
ises, he was extravagant and totally unreliable. He did not 
succeed in the pursuit of expansionist objectives, while his 
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preference for the society of court and nobles and his attempt 
to undo the work of the Reformation by high church practices 
were singularly unfortunate. For at that very time leveling 
doctrines were abroad, and the force of Puritan dissent was 
malfing itself felt. As a result of his character and his policies, 
Charles I lost his head. 

Yet England still loved monarchs and did not welcome too 
eagerly the gloom of an exaggerated Puritanism, though after 
the Civil War the majority of men were prepared to pay a con- 
siderable price for peace. Cromwell himself was a strong man, 
who, starting as a moderate in his political and social ideas, un- 
fortunately adopted the habits and techniques of an autocrat 
when opportunity offered, and treated such of his old col- 
leagues as remained loyal to their once common convictions 
with something less than respect. On his death there was no 
one to fill his shoes, and the attempt to restore a genuinely re- 
publican commonwealth to a people trained in submission 
failed, the more rapidly because no leader with convictions 
and color was available. As a result, the Stuarts were recalled. 
Their return introduced a somewhat excessive joie de vivre, 
which shocked the Puritan element, even if it was not displeas- 
ing to the masses. Charles II, having been a wanderer for 
many years, was anxious not to wander again and governed for 
a time with reasonable circumspection, if not complete suc- 
cess. Yet he desired revenge on his enemies, and in due course 
discovered that the English people were not unwilling to bow 
before a master. In a sense it was the regime of Cromwell, 
rather than an earlier limited monarchy, that was restored, 
with more arbitrariness and without the saving grace of Crom- 
well’s stem moral principle. James II, who succeeded 
Charles, had an exaggerated view of his powers and had read 
the history of the immediate past with as little success as 
Charles X of France at a later date. Above all, however, he 
had become a Catholic in 1672, and, although an attempt by 
the Commons to exclude him from the succession had been 
defeated by the Lords, England did not look forward to con- 
tinuous rale by a Catholic dynasty. If England was prepared 
to accept a strong ruler, it was not willing either to embrace 
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Catholicism or to tolerate an unsuccessful and costly foreign 
policy. James’s errors in policy and in belief combined to 
make his position untenable; and when William of Orange 
came to England by invitation, James II fled. With him the 
house of Stuart came to its end, save for the survival of delusive 
hope. 

What, apart from nationalism, which was a feeling rather 
than a philosophy, were the main theories developed in the 
course of this long struggle? The main doctrine advanced 
against the Stuart claims was constitutionalism. This had 
two sides, coming from two quite distinct groups. On the one 
hand was the theory of the independence of parliament, of its 
right alone to make laws, and above all of its control of the 
purse. Behind parliament stood the landed gentry and the 
trading class, anxious for the security of their property. It 
was in and through parliament, too, that the doctrine of the 
rights of the people was expressed, and from the struggle be- 
tween parliament and king there fiinally emerged the organiza- 
tion of England as a limited monarchy. These ideas began 
with the accession of James I and were continued through all 
the parliamentary debates of the succeeding period, though 
they received their most perfect and final exposition outside 
parliament, in the work of John Locke. 

Coke’s Theory of a Constitution 

The second cause was that of certain of the judges, among 
whom the most distinguished was Sir Edward Coke. In a 
sense they were defending their v^ted interest, even though 
they were also insisting on the govemmentally important doc- 
trine of judicial independence. They objected, not so much 
to the creation by the king of special courts, of which Star 
Chamber xvas simply the most infamous, as to the king’s as- 
sumption that he had the right to remove cases entirely from the 
courts and try them himself. Coke, indeed, himself sat in 
Star Chamber, and praised it highly. They appealed, not to 
parliamentary tradition, but to the history of the Common 
Law, which they saw as the embodiment of natural rights, with 
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judges as its makers and interpreters. That law, and not par- 
liament, was in their view the palladium of English liberties. 
For it was through the courts that the defense of the individual 
against arbitrary arrest and against the deprivation of civil 
rights, had been established. The history they developed, 
their interpretation of the early law of the land, was no doubt 
erroneous and anachronistic. But it served its immediate pur- 
pose, if it also led to a false conception of English legal history 
that was to continue as orthodox theory down to the time of 
Maitland. 

While the opposition to the early, as well as to the later, 
Stuarts mainly came from these sources, the Puritan revolt in- 
troduced new elements, emphasizing not only the rights of 
conscience, but also the essential equality of man. It was 
during the Commonwealth that these doctrines found their 
main expression, though they had germinated in the debates 
of Cromwell’s army even before the Cominonwealth was es- 
tablished. They were largely economic doctrines, based on a 
growing agrarian discontent; but politically they emphasized 
the idea of popular sovereignty, an idea that was to be impor- 
tant in the growth of English democracy. If parliament and 
the courts opposed the king in terms of their traditional rights, 
there was a yet more mighty body from which these in turn 
sprung, and which if was their duty to defend and respect. 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to imagine that all the 
political philosophy of the day had its source in opposition to 
monarchy. Absolutism also had its defenders. Generally 
they used the doctrine of Divine Right; though they might also, 
like Bacon, base kingly power on its expediency in terms of 
national glory or, like the most celebrated of all the defenders 
of absolutism, Hobbes, use the social contract in the interests 
of individual sovereignty and for the preservation of order. 
Indeed, it will perhaps be most profitable to examine the var- 
ious defenses of absolutism first, before turning to the emerg- 
ence of democratic theory, although Hobbes’s work will be left 
for a separate chapter. To do so is justifiable because, during 
the period under review, such defenses came first, though they 
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continued all through it; and because it was in answer to them 
that democratic ideas were at the time evolved. 

The Theory of King James I: Divine Right 
and the Value of A bsolutisrn 

Among the apologists for kingship without restraint of par- 
liament or court, James I (1566-1625) xvas far from being the 
least. He possessed, as we have previously noted, a skillful 
mind, and he was by no means unlearned. Indeed, the de- 
scription of him as “the wisest fool in Christendom” was not 
entirely unwarranted, even if somewhat exa^erated. That 
he was able in debate to trip up and confound ministers and 
critics was not the least cause of his unpopularity: men do not 
like to have their limitations revealed, particularly when, as 
politicians, they have a reputation to uphold. Exasperation 
is doubled when the keen critic himself proceeds from narrow 
and rigid premises, and fails even to comprehend the wider 
sympathies and vision of those he attacks. 

Not only did King James talk: he wrote, and the books he 
produced were at once well written and well argued, even if 
they were something less than masterpieces. Chief among 
them are the Basilicon Doron (The Kingly Gift) and The 
True Law of Free Monarchies (1598). The titles are reveal- 
ing, and the books show that James had a conceited conviction 
of his own thorough qualifications for kingship, as well as a 
command of the basic arguments for divine right. The for- 
mer work was written for the guidance of his son, that the lat- 
ter might not be misled by unorthodox teachings, and aware of 
the “divinity that doth hedge a king” might in due course in- 
sist on a proper observance of the rights with which God had 
endowed him. 

For it is on the divine right argument that James founds his 
case. T his right arises on the one hand from the sanction of 
Scripture, on the other from the law of nature. God gave 
kings to the children of Israel, while by nature the father is 
head of his family and the king is in loco parentis to his people. 
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It is interesting to observe how Biblical authority and the law 
of nature were thus made to support one another long after 
the Middle Ages, for purposes quite other than those of the 
Christian church. It is also important to note that it is in 
Divine Right theory that natural law becomes, not right reason 
teaching justice, equity, and universal equality, but the author- 
ity actually to be observed in the hands of the early family head. 
While the reasoning from family to state may have been falla- 
cious, the idea of what was natural in early societies was, his- 
torically, sounder than the subsequent natural law theories 
that supported democracy, as well as than the sophisticated ra- 
tionalism of Stoic jusnaturalism and the emotional benevo- 
lence discoverable in certain Christian teachings. 

The above arguments were the stock-in-trade of all Divine 
Right theorists. Yet, alone, they were not adequate for 
James’s purposes. They might show that monarchy was the 
proper form of government for mankind: they did not justify 
the claims to rule of a particular king, nor meet the twin argu- 
ments for popular consent and deposition, arguments which 
had, since the Reformation, played a peculiarly important part 
in political controversy. Hence James had to argue further 
that kingship was by birth alone, founded solely on legitimate 
descent. Nor did he so argue simply to meet a possible theo- 
retical objection. The Presbyterians, imbued with the ideas 
of Knox and the Monarchomachs, held that kings must rule 
with the consent of magistrates, and might be deposed if they 
opposed the latter. They had hounded James in Scotland, 
and in his new kingdom they did not leave him in peace nor 
voluntarily accept their loss of influence. James’s dogmatic 
assertion, “No bishop, no king,’’ possessed under the existing 
conditions a considerable element of truth. At the same 
time the Catholics were a threat to his security. External 
force had failed with the Armada, but the papacy had not 
abandoned all hopes of England’s return to the fold. On its 
behalf the Jesuits preached the doctrine that subjects were re- 
leased from allegiance to an heretical ruler, and even justified 
tyrannicide, though this last was not approved officially by the 
church. 
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James, however, was not content to establish the general 
principles of absolute monarchy: he stressed the inferences to 
be made therefrom in terms of existing English conditions and 
conflicts. First of all, he claimed that parliament was but a 
tool of the monarchy, at best a convenience for smoothing the 
monarch’s path, and at worst, ^vhen it opposed the latter, a use- 
less impediment, a body of debaters hindering government and 
confusing policy. His position in this respect is singularly 
similar to that of modem Fascist dictators. Secondly, the peo- 
ple were ignorant, and so incapable either of controlling or of 
sensibly criticizing governmental policies. Their sole duty 
was to trust and obey their king, who was the best judge of 
ivhat was good for them. This is, mutatis mutandis, normal 
conservative doctrine, but with James it was especially intend- 
ed to undermine the doctrine of popular consent as a condi- 
tion of legitimate government. 

Thirdly, James argues that tyranny, even granted there is a 
possibility thereof, is far less dangerous than anarchy, which is 
almost inevitable when divisions in authority and differences 
in counsel are permitted. Tyranny is at least orderly and in- 
sures national safety. This anticipates the position of Hobbes, 
reinforcing abstract arguments with practical considerations. 

Fourthly, James makes an unusual and subtle plea against 
the view that kingly power has a contractual basis. First of 
all, he denies that kings have contracted with their people, or 
that government has its origins in contract. Next, he points 
out that, even granting that a contract has been made, it would 
be manifestly unjust that one party alone could denounce it or 
find the other guilty of breach thereof. 

The first of these positions was a fair answer to those who 
argued that the social contract was the actual historical origin 
of states. The second was valuable as undermining the posi- 
tion of the majority of contract theorists, who used the contract 
as a convenient hypothesis. It did not, of course, justify the 
king in refusing to abide by the limitations he had supposedly 
accepted, but it took the fight to the enemy’s camp by pointing 
out that they, too, had obligations which they might not per- 
form. Particularly, it revealed the difficulties that arose from 
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treating the state as at once umpire and partisan tool. James’s 
argument did not meet the real political and economic issues 
involved, but it did reveal that the contract was a rationaliza- 
tion, and that his own side was capable of maintaining a posi- 
tion at least not less intellectually respectable than that of the 
opposing group. Indeed, the argument was never directly 
answered, and still remains as an objection to the contractual 
•hypothesis. It is rarely referred to, because that hypothesis 
has long since been abandoned, at least overtly, on other 
grounds which today have greater cogency. 

As a conclusion from his theories, James infers that pre- 
rogative is supreme and without competitor. All the essen- 
tial functions of the state are subsumed under it, and by it the 
king governs alone and unaided, with unchecked power and 
sole responsibility. The chief prerogatives are those of , taxa- 
tion, dispensation, and the conduct of foreign policy. The 
imposition of taxes is to be according to the king’s will; he 
does not have to rely on parliament, to be subject to its judg- 
ment of his needs. Taxation without representation is no tyr- 
anny. Similarly, he may release his officers, and anyone else 
he chooses, from subjection to the ordinary law and may grant 
special privileges as he sees .fit. He may make war and peace 
freely, without asking permission of anyone, and may conduct 
all negotiations and give all orders incidental thereto. Thus 
he has full control of internal and external affairs. That a 
newly propertied class, anxious to avail itself of growing op- 
portunities for profit, should have objected to such doctrines 
is not unintelligible. 


Bacon: Monarchical Government and 
Its Proper Policies 

King James I was himself no mean defender of absolutism. 
Persons of less exalted position, but of fer greater intellectual 
ability, set themselves a similar task. Among these Francis 
Bacon (1516-1626), that great opponent of Coke, is not the 
least distinguished. His political, unlike his scientific, re- 
flections are not put forward in a systematic manner. Nor 
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are they brought together in a rvork specifically devoted to pol- 
itics, though Bacon did commence a utopia o£ his own. The 
New Atlantis, which was never finished, and only appeared 
posthumously in 1629- views are, however, contained 

chiefly in certain of the Essays, intermingled with his ideas on 
manners, morals, and matters yet more remote from our topic. 
Despite their aphorismic character and the lack of close-knit 
argument, they present a coherent picture of his viewpoint. 

Bacon is essentially a defender of the politics of power, see- 
ing force as the basis of government. He is a realist, and forms 
a link between Machiavelli and Hobbes. He introduced the 
ideas of the former into English thought, restating them in a 
bland and less offensive way, and connecting them with the na- 
tionalistic outlook, as it came from the Tudors. Like King 
James, he desires a centralization of power, and like him he 
vests that power in the king’s prerogative and attacks parlia- 
ment as a useless impediment. 

He insists, further, that justice is the king’s justice, thereby 
emphasizing the historical origin of the English court system, 
and denies that judges have a claim to independence. They 
secure justice, indeed, and it is to them rather than to parlia- 
ment that the people must look for protection. But they 
work for and under the king; they are “lions under the 
throne.” They are, in fact, little more than a branch of the 
civil service, with specialized and separate functions. 

Bacon felt that it was necessary to establish a civil service in 
the ordinary meaning of the term. It was to be under the 
king, who alone should possess executive power. Thus unity 
of allegiance would be secured, and men would know there was 
but one individual whom they had to serve, and to whom they 
might look for promotion. But in this, as in all other branch- 
es of his service, the king should appoint and promote men in 
terms of ability and devoted service, and not on the basis of 
birth nor through favoritism. The various services, civil and 
military, should be organized hierarchically; but to the hier- 
archy access must be easy, that power might rest on a broad 
base, and lest exclusion promote discontent and opposition. 
'The state is to be a power state, with the king as its sole head. 
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But it is not to be an unpopular state, and the ruler is not to 
behave like an arbitrary tyrant. Essentially the rising bour- 
geois class is to be wedded to the monarchy by provision of 
opportunity for governmental careers. Thus the throne, at- 
taching itself to a growing power, will be at once popular and 
strong. 

To insure balance and contentment in the state, to have as 
many groups as possible satisfied. Bacon advocates a careful 
direction of economic affairs by government. He is a mercan- 
tilist, and believes that the mercantile state will be the most 
prosperous, drawing wealth from the world and selling thereto 
the products of thriving, low-cost industries. This wealth is 
not to be concentrated in a few hands: great inequality is a po- 
tent cause of faction. Rather, to do the most good it must be 
widely spread, so that as many as possible profit from its ac- 
quisition. Similarly, agricultural and commercial interests 
within the country must be carefully balanced: such a balance 
creates stability, and'prevents the complaint that the king is 
favoring one class at the expense of another. Bacon is, how- 
ever, no egalitarian: he 'desires a broad-based pyramid whose 
sides are not too steep for climbing. He fears the effects of a 
clear dichotomy between a few rich nobles and an impover- 
ished mass. 

The king, finally, may assure a strong, united nation and his 
own popularity by pursuing the policy of prestige in foreign 
affairs. England is to be made the leading nation by holding 
the balance of power between continental groups. A safe 
island, it can do this without difficulty and at little cost. Ba- 
con was aware that the English people had become intensely 
nationalistic, and realized to how great an extent their ruler’s 
behavior towards foreign peoples affected his position and de- 
termined the degree of support he could gain. At the same 
time Bacon saw that it was more profitable to exercise influence 
and command a manifest respect than to waste resources in con- 
stant warfare. He. was seemingly unaware of the dangers of 
such policies, of the possible evils of uncertainty in others as to 
Britain’s position; while it was from these very tactics that she 
was to gain a dubious reputation as Perfide Albion. Yet this 
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was the type of policy that most appealed to traders and merl 
chants, offering profit at low cost, and without loss of prestige. 

Bacon was anxious to make the monarchy both powerful and 
popular. Indeed, he perceived that lasting power was impos- 
sible were the monarch hated, and was msecure if the people 
wexe indifferent. He had no sympathy whatever with demo- 
cratic doctrines, and saw in love for the king and agreement with 
his policies on the part of the people the safest insurance against 
the growth of such ideas. Further to prevent such possibili- 
ties, he would have freedom of speech totally suppressed, since 
its exercise promotes differences of opinion and creates con- 
flicts even when no serious cause for discontent exists. 

This was consistent with his whole political position, but it 
is hard to reconcile with his scientific attitude. The denial of 
free expression comes curiously from one who was concerned 
with the advancement of learning, who was eager to have use- 
ful knowledge maximized, and who made utility the test of 
truth. England’s subsequent scientific leadership was not un- 
connected with its relative freedom in this respect. Yet what 
Bacon feared was, not free scientific inquiry, but idle grum- 
bling or malevolent rumors in the political sphere. How far 
freedom in one sphere is compatible with repression in others 
is a question not yet certainly answered, though the evidence 
seems to show that an active spirit of persecution is not easy to 
limit, particularly since there is great interdependence between 
different fields of knowledge and inquiry. 

Bacon’s whole viewpoint is, in its essentials, very similar to 
that of Richelieu. The latter also received intellectual in- 
spiration from Machiavelli, as is shown in his own posthumous 
work, the Testament Politique. Unlike Bacon, however, 
Richelieu was able to suppress opposition and give his views 
an ins titutional embodiment. 

Filmer: the Patriarchal Theory of 
. Divine Right 

The last advocate of absolutism with whom we are here con- 
cerned is that nice knight. Sir Robert Filmer (?-i653). Of his 
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early life little is known. He studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was knighted by Charles I at the beginning of his 
reign and was always an ardent supporter of that monarch. It 
was, however, only in middle life that he took to writing, im- 
pelled by the fierce struggle between king and parliament. In 
a series of works, of which Patriarcha (published posthumous- 
ly in 1680, when the troubles that generated it were over) is the 
best known, he defended and perfected the doctrine of Divine 
Right. Yet the doom of that philosophy was settled by the 
execution of Charles I, and this new and brilliant flowering of 
the idea was also its swan song. Filmer was seemingly a de- 
lightful gentleman and courtier, possessed of a good mind, but 
unaware of social realities. His thought, perhaps deserving a 
better fate, survives because Locke attacked him at length. 
Yet Locke was not the keenest of his critics, nor the Patriarcha 
the best of his works. 

He argues that monarchy is in accordance with nature, and 
supports this contention by stressing the generalization, based 
on his observation of men’s psychological reactions, that most 
persons prefer not to have responsibility. Despite differences 
in terminology, his views have much in common with those of 
certain modem critics of democracy, and it is one of the un- 
fairnesses of history that another portion of his work, mani- 
festly indefensible, has been most noted by commentators. Al- 
though his analysis of the behavior of the mass of mankind 
does not lead logically to monarchy, and far less to the justifi- 
cation of a particular monarch, it is nevertheless in itself 
shrewd. He does, moreover, offer some justification for mon- 
archy by insisting also on the natural character of leadership 
and the appeal thereof. This, nevertheless, would seemingly 
support dictatorship by the strong man, rather than monarchy 
by birth. 

The above doctrines do, however, enable F ilm er to infer 
that the theory of popular sovereignty is false, since it does not 
accord with the nature of the human animal. The masses are 
incapable of exercising sovereignty, and if they are seduced by 
the promise thereof, anarchy will supervene. He therefore 
concludes that, apart from the normal fact of submission, there 



is an absolute duty of passive obedience, that order may be pre- 
served and social welfare attained. In adopting this position, 
he clearly fails to take account of the possibility that the ruler 
may render life valueless for at least a portion of his subjects; 
and Filmer does not confront the problems arising if leader- 
ship is lacking or inadequate, as it may well be on his own 
premises. 

Having shown the general desirability of government by zm 
individual, Filmer next undertakes the task of proving that 
such government must be hereditary monarchy. He has no 
desire to justify Cromwell, or to supply arguments for those 
who might wish for a similar regime. Accordingly he argues 
that the power of the king is the power of a father; the mon- 
arch is, quite literally, the father of his people. His authority 
is natural: the first kings were patriarchs, to whom their sons 
and the wider family deferred. The state is simply the family 
writ large. Alike by nature and as historical fact, monarchy is 
the first form of government, accepted automatically and with- 
out question. 

Now, since the state is but an enlarged family, authority de- 
scends in it from father to son, by primogeniture, a principle 
not questioned by Filmer, and accepted by his contemporaries, 
at least in his own class, as a normal and necessary social ar- 
rangement. Hence it only remains for him to show that the 
English king is the proper descendant of the first patriarch. 
To trace the English line back to the Conqueror was not diffi- 
cult. Nor was there any problem in showing that Noah was 
the only surviving descendant of Adam, and that Adam was the 
father of mankind (granted one accepted the Bible story). To 
connect Noah with William, however, would appear to any 
modern genealogist a stupendous task, particularly since it had 
to be shown that he was, not simply a descendant, but the head 
of the direct line. Even those whose lifework it is to find Pur- 
itan, or noble English, ancestors for successful Americans 
might hesitate to accept such a commission. Filmer, with an 
enthusiasm that outran discretion, did not hesitate, and con- 
cocted an amusing, and to us amazing, family tree which tri- 
umphantly proved his case. The work was complete, and the 
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Stuarts might boast themselves the heirs o£ God’s first creation. 
Thus did Divine Right achieve at once its most perfect edifice 
and its reductio ad absurdum. 


Harrington: Law, Property, and 
Popular Government 

Filmer died in 1653. His Patriarcha, as we have noted, saw 
the light of day only in 1680, when it provided ammunition 
for the Restoration Stuarts. In the interim democratic ideas 
had gained a firm foothold. Not least among those respons- 
ible for this was James Harrington (1611-1677), whose Oceana 
appeared in 1656. The son of a distinguished family, he was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford. He then spent some 
years in travel, visiting amongst other countries Italy, where he 
was much impressed by Venice and Venetian institutions. 
Later, he served in the Dutch army, following which experi- 
ence he returned to England and lived quietly. He was, how- 
ever, appointed to the suite of Charles I, when the latter was a 
prisoner. He liked the king, and was liked by him, despite 
differences in viewpoint. This got him in trouble with the 
parliamentarians, although he was avowedly republican. He 
was accordingly dismissed, and perhaps briefly imprisoned. 
After the king’s deatli, Harrington tvrote, and endeavored to 
publish, the Oceana. The project was at first thwarted by 
Cromwell, but later, through the intercession of Cromwell’s 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, was allowed to appear with a dedica- 
tion to the Protector. Meanwhile Harrington had formed a 
club to debate and further his ideas. With the Restoration he 
tvas, however, again in trouble: he was for long imprisoned, 
and his mind and health gave way. He recovered partially, 
and on his release was married. Of his subsequent activities 
little is known. 

Harrington is normally classed among the minor figures in 
the history of political thought. Yet he was one of the most 
distinguished thinkers of his age, and his ideas were to have 
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scarcely less influence on the American colonists, and particu- 
larly on the Fathers of the Republic, than those of Locke him- 
self. His reputation at a later date suffered somewhat because 
he was classed among the Utopians, the constructors of ideal 
and irrelevant schemes of government. He did, indeed, adopt 
the utopian technique, describing tlie setting-up and function- 
ing of a complete scheme in,.an imaginary island. But that 
island is Britain, and his work is full of ideas and references 
drawn from British tradition and history. Moreover, in it he 
was offering a scheme of government fitted to the England of 
his day, a scheme which he vainly hoped that Cromwell would 
see fit to adopt. 

He may more properly be classed with the realists than 
with the Utopians, and it was to Aristotle and Machiavelli that 
he owed his greatest intellectual debt. Among existing gov- 
ernments, he most admired that of Venice, which seemed to 
him to illustrate admirably that balance of forces which he 
deemed necessary for the stability of the state. Yet he never 
forgot that England had its own individual situation, and that 
a knowledge of its history was necessary if one were to offer a 
competent solution of its current problems. He did not formu- 
late that theory of historical and locational relativity whiclr 
Montesquieu was to make famous: he simply assumed its truth, 
and made the necessary inferences resulting therefrom. His 
whole method and spirit was indeed historical, and he thereby 
avoided that specious and superficial realism that marks our 
contemporary pseudo-pragmatists. 

His basic ideas concerning govenrment are simple and clear: 
there are, he states, two possible dominant principles that may 
be applied to rule a people, and these are antithetic and ex- 
clusive. Either there is in the state an empire of laws, and not 
of men; or an empire of men, and not of laws. The first of 
these he holds best, because it is general. The idea is mani- 
festly a restatement of Plato’s theory, as it appears in that late 
work. The Laws, where, recognizing the extent of human im- 
perfection, Plato urges reliance on basic and sanctioned princi- 
ples. Yet, as Harrington puts it, the opposition is too ex- 
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treme; and those who read him, taking the idea literally, suc- 
ceeded in making of it a strait-jacket to prevent change and 
movement. Even today we frequently hear it said that cer- 
tain acts of government are imwarranted because they involve 
personal discretion and put the individual judgment in place 
of the supremacy of law; while that whole erroneous theory by 
which the judge is supposed simply to declare known law ulti- 
mately stems from Harrington’s position. . 

Yet in interpreting this point of Harrington’s, we must re- 
member the circumstances of his time. England had suffered 
from arbitrary government under the first Stuarts, and Crom- 
well himself, though he gave England its sole and ill-fated writ- 
ten constitution, the Instrument of Government, ultimately 
succumbed to the temptations of power. Essentially, Harring- 
ton’s theory is part of the age-long attack on despotism: posi- 
tively, it is a plea for constitutional and limited government, 
with the executive as an instrument for carrying out predeter- 
mined laws, rather than a source of law and an unbound ruler. 
In short, Harrington is advocating what was subsequently a 
basic concept of the British Constitution, the Rule of Law, 
under which officers of the crown were legally answerable for 
their acts and through which the subject enjoyed his funda- 
mental liberties. He wanted simply a known law, applied 
equally to all. 

The purpose of all this was stabilization. Harrington, liv- 
ing through troubled times, was anxious that a lasting order 
should be established and believed that the rule of law was the 
proper means to this end. He saw, as Hobbes had failed to see, 
that, while absolutism might produce a rigid and artificial or- 
derliness, it was likely to be short-lived and disturbed by re- 
volt. He is quite convinced that the commonwealth is the best 
form of government, since in it play is given to the faculties of 
all: hence all are contented, feeling that they have a share in 
the state. 

The commonwealth is a form -of government, the empire of 
law, but it is also characterized by a balance of forces in the 
making and execution of policy. Those forces are very largely 
economic, and Harrington is distinguished as one of the early 
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leaders in the economic interpretation of history. That such 
a viewpoint should be developed at that time was not unnat- 
ural. The Civil War was to a considerable degree a struggle 
between a new propertied group, anxious to protect what it 
had and to pursue without let or hindrance the acquisition of 
more, and an old aristocracy, eager to retain its privileges and 
preserve its vested interests. The Commonwealth marked the 
triumph of the former, and, in stating that power follows prop- 
erty, Harrington is but generalizing from the experience of his 
day. That he approved the resultant widening of the state’s 
basis is clear. Yet it is no less obvious that he believed the 
movement did not go far enough. Moreover, he does not see 
in economic classes the sole forces at work, realizing that the 
mind also plays its part. Power, to him, is of two kinds — ex- 
ternal and internal. The former is the power of wealth, the 
latter of intellect; and the popular commonwealth consists of a 
wise balance between the two. Each of these forces has its 
own function. 

The object of wealth is to secure equality in the foundation 
of the state, of intellect to promote a freshness of attitude in its 
superstructure. Harrington realizes that great inequality re- 
sults only in conflict and prevents that very stability he is so 
anxious to attain. Accordingly, there must be equality in dis- 
tribution, that the basis of the Commonwealth may be secure. 
Such security, however, may degenerate into lack of life and 
movement: the function of intellect is, accordingly, to insure 
progress, insofar as the latter is compatible with safety. _ 

The means to attain those ends are fairly simple. There 
must be what Harrington calls an Agrarian Law, by which the 
land may be justly shared among the country’s inhabitants. 
In those times, property was chiefly landed, and the enclosures, 
from the time of Elizabeth on, had robbed the masses of their 
natural livelihood. Their discontent was shown clearly in 
the early part of this period, to be analyzed later in this chapter. 
Harrington, less radical than the Agarian Communists, never- 
theless felt the need for a dispersal of power. He is con- 
cerned with landed property rather than mercantile wealth 
and, while his desire for the breaking-up of vast estates is some- 
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what more extreme a position, he is in his emphasis a precursor 
of the Physiocrats.^ 

Secondly, that the distribution of property might remain 
equitable, and that rulers might not become tyrannical, there 
was to be rotation in office. Harrington feared the corrupt- 
ing force of power and suggested this method as a means to 
avoid it, without the danger of party strife involved in fre- 
quent elections. The motivation of this concept was similar 
to that which produced the Jacksonian system. It was neces- 
sary to break up power, as well as property, and to allow all to 
share therein in turn. Nevertheless, Harrington was not a 
democrat in the Jacksonian sense, fully realizing the value of 
leadership. Leaders were to be elected by the ballot, the se- 
cret casting of colored balls into covered boxes. Quaintly 
enough, this commonplace method of modern politics gave 
Harrington a somewhat sinister reputation, being regarded by 
his contemporaries as a species of black magic. 

He applied it, however, in the Rota Club, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished members. That club was, in- 
deed, specifically devoted to the propagation of Harrington’s 
ideas; and, while it was never influential and was always an 
opposition club, its meetings were attended by some of the 
best-known men of the day. Moreover, it is noteworthy as 
the precursor of those celebrated political clubs that were to 
proliferate and flourish in the next centuries. 

The functions of the leaders elected by ballot were to give 
counsel to the people and to debate important political ques- 
tions before them. Harrington, with a confidence in a demo- 
cratic majority that contrasts strangely with the attitude of 
present-day sceptics, believed that by the ballot those who were 
the best natural leaders would be elected. If the people were 
not always wise enough or informed enough to deal with in- 
tricate questions, they were, nevertheless, fully capable of rec- 
ognizing those so competent. Yet Harrington was not pre- 
pared to give to these leaders the exclusive power to maVe deci- 
sions. There was to be no dictatorship by the executive 

* French social economists of the pre-revolutionary period. Their thought will 
be discussed early in a succeeding volume. 
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branch. It was for the popular assembly to decide what should 
be done, even though its power was limited to freely approving 
or rejecting what the leaders proposed. The whole system 
was, moreover, to be one of decentralization; and, while the 
central parliament was to have the final say in national affairs, 
there would also be strong, popular local governments, which 
should educate people politically and train them to a better 
understanding of social problems. 

Harrington was, indeed, a great believer in all forms of edu- 
cation, particularly political education, and felt that the right 
way to govern was by persuasion rather than by force. To this 
end there should be held in every community weekly classes on 
the Constitution, that people might understand their form of 
government; while leaders should also deliver weekly lectures 
in the various local areas. He saw full well that, for more ade- 
quate democracy, it was necessary to have an educated public. 
Beyond such political education, analogous to much contem- 
porary high school civics, and to those popular forums for de- 
bate in some of our cities, he wanted a scheme of general pop- 
ular education. It is to be noted that this country was the first 
to apply this idea. England, itself, did not have compulsory 
education until 1870. Moreover, the universities were to be 
reformed, giving opportunity for study to those of merit, and 
getting rid of their antiquated curriculum and their miserable 
standards. The two ancient Universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were the sole seats of higher learning in England at the 
time, and were to remain so until towards the end of the last 
century. They had become futile, and Harrington was sim- 
ply the first of a long line of distinguished men who criticized 
and condemned them. 

Lastly, he wanted the church itself to be democratic and so- 
cially minded. In the Church of England the right to ap- 
point curates and vicars was, and still is, very largely a private 
property of the wealthy. Congregations had to endure the 
undemocratic ministrations of younger sons or of members of 
the appointing family who were good for no competitive en- 
terprise. Not uimaturally, such men were often poor preach- 
ers and worse pastors, neglecting their duties to their flock in 
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the interests of sport and social life. Harrington suggested 
that ministers should be sent to the different churches on ap- 
proval a nfi should be given a few weeks in which to display 
their wares. The congregation should then vote as to wheth- 
er it desired to keep them. It was to be the function of the 
clergy so created to help improve the society in which they 
lived and to teach people their duties towards their neighbor, 
as well as towards the greater society. Their duty towards 
God was seemingly less important: Harrington was not partic- 
ularly religious, and certainly not dogmatic. He feared, in- 
deed, that theological preoccupations distracted the clergy 
from their more important social and political functions; and 
he hoped that democratic control would force a re-orientation 
of their outlook. In this sphere he has much in common with 
the social betterment policies of contemporary Protestant Mod- 
ernism, the seeds of which were indeed being sown in his day. 

We have suggested previously that his influence in America 
was great. Curiously enough, it was felt mostly by the Fed- 
eralists, and not by the more democratic party of Jefferson. It 
was Harrington’s insistence that power follows property that 
was seized upon by men anxious to create a strong Federal gov- 
ernment in order that their vested interest might be secure.. 
Particularly James Otis and John Adams acknowledged a debt 
to him. Thus, by a curious fate, one of the early egalitarians 
and democrats became the unwitting apostle of the develop- 
ments of inequality and of the exclusive right of the wealthy to 
political power. For these gentlemen defended the Colonies 
and defied England in terms of the rights of Colonial property 
owners, of landholders, merchants, and entrepreneurs; while 
John Adams later, without accepting the full Hamiltonian 
doctrine, was to defend government by and in the interests of 
men of substance. It was, however, landed property with 
which Adams was also primarily concerned, and he believed, 
not without justification, that under the then existing condi- 
tions in America, land might be acquired without too great 
difficulty by the strenuous and competent. 

Harrington was a unique and individual force, represent- 
ing none of the main groups that played an active part in the 
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conflict between Cromwell and Charles I, and then in the Pro- 
tectorate which followed. From him we turn to consider the 
philosophers of those groups. Puritanism was, as previously 
suggested, not the least of the forces at work. It combined 
curiously the sense that life was stem with the doctrines of in- 
dividual economic enterprise, which were closely connected 
with the defense of parliamentary liberty and the appeal for 
freedom of conscience in society. The chief defenders of par- 
liament, were Prynne and Pym, both of whom insisted, despite 
vital differences in outlook and attitude, on the historical role 
of parliament and urged that the king was limited thereby. 

Ireton: an Advocate of “Good Government” 

With the Protectorate a somewhat different theory appeared. 
Henry Ireton (1611-1651), Cromwell’s right-hand man, whose 
early death removed a possible check to the Protector’s later 
course, advanced a philosophy that has much in common with 
those of Burke and Hamilton. Though he had rebelled 
against his king, he was by no means a radical. On the con- 
trary, he was a conservative who wished for an uncorrupted 
system of government, objecting to monopolies and to the 
taking away of property by the king. Like certain modern 
groups, he was more concerned with decent government than 
with popular government. Votes, he maintained, should be 
cast only by persons with a fair amount of property, who pos- 
sessed a stake in the country. He would not hand out power 
to the untutored and irresponsible masses. A republic was, 
indeed, desirable, since kings could not be trusted and the 
parliament, representing men of circumstance, was the most 
convenient way of carrying on public affairs and the surest 
guarantee against despotism. 

Cromwell: from Constitutionalism to Absolutism 

Cromwell himself was' fairly modern in his political ideas. 
His seemingly dictatorial behavior was not based on his con- 
cept of the proper form of an enduring government but arose 
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from his view of the necessities of the immediate situation. 
He was convinced of the value of constitutional government 
and of a written constitution, embodying fundamental princi- 
ples, which should guide and limit those in power. He was 
convinced, too, of the rightness of government by, and in the 
interests of, sober men of substance, showing little sympathy 
with the radical critics, whether within or without the army. 
Indeed, his constitutional scheme was intended to guarantee 
that government should secure the natural aristocracy of Puri- 
tanism against attacks alike by the nobility and by the masses. 
For the rest, he felt that toleration was desirable and had a deep 
hatred of fanaticism, however stern his moral sense. Yet he 
himself finally came to embody all the political vices he had 
once condemned, could brook no restraint, and behaved in 
ways highly analogous to those of Mussolini in our own day. 
If he warned others that their truths were not beyond question, 
he proved increasingly incapable of self-examination. 

Milton: Monarchomachism, Freedom of Thought, 
and Aristocratic Government 

Cromwell’s political career is closely paralleled in the realm 
of theory by John Milton (1608-1674), who was at one time his 
Latin secretary. Milton is, indeed, usually numbered amongst 
the great defenders of liberty. Yet in his old age, blind and 
disillusioned, he renounced the ideals of his prime, and gave 
aid and comfort to the supporters of Puritan privilege and re- 
action. Whether a man’s latest thought should, under such 
circumstances, be treated as expressing his genuine convictions 
is a dubious question. Certainly his predominant influence 
was on the democratic side, owing to his anti-monarchical doc- 
trine. Nevertheless, even in his earlier thought there 
was a certain aristocratic element, and to be a Monarchomach 
implied in itself no democratic sympathy. Even a thorough- 
going defense of freedom of thought, particularly in an age 
when few were educated, might simply reveal a concern for 
intellectual aristocracy. In the last analysis, Milton’s support 
of Cromwellian reaction gave aid and comfort to those who 
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wished to lessen the scope of the post-Civil War settlement. 
Indeed, it is not unfair to argue that his aristocratic program 
provided a narrower basis for government than Bacon’s con- 
cept of popular monarchy. 

The first rounded expression of Milton’s opposition to ty- 
rannical government occurs in The Tenure of Kings and Ma- 
gistrates (1649), ^ work in the monarchomachic tradition. 
There he insists that kings, and the magistrates charged with 
executing their orders, are alike agents, servants of the com- 
munity, with responsibility thereto. Hence they may not gov- 
ern in terms of their personal whims, regardless of, or in 
opposition to, popular desire. Should they do so, the basis of 
their authority disappears, and they may be resisted and de- 
posed. For the people are free by birth, and it is not for rulers 
to deprive them of that freedom without or beyond their con- 
sent. Should they be so deprived, it is their right to use any 
necessary means to recapture their just position. Such argu- 
ment, manifestly, was a frontal attack on that whole theory of 
kingly power and prerogative previously analyzed. 

Milton, indeed, went much further than this. Not only 
did government rest on the consent of the governed: there was 
also an essential sphere of liberty from government, where the 
individual might function without restraint. This was the 
sphere of thought and expression: Milton here is far more lib- 
eral than the Monarchomachs, who were not always champions 
of the claims of the mind; and his Areopagitica (1644) is rightly 
considered one of the great milestones in the struggle for lib- 
erty. It is, indeed, far less qualified and hedged than the later 
plea for toleration made by Locke. It is comparable rather 
with the position of that great Independent, Roger Williams; 
while it was not until the nineteenth century that John Stuart 
Mill, in the course of his essay On Liberty, was to make an 
equally thorough examination and defense of free thinking.^ 

Milton insists, first, that freedom of speech is the only sens- 
ible social arrangement, and the only useful one. Censorship 

^ J. S. Mill, a disciple of Bentham and of his father James Mill, the founder of 
Utilitarianism, was the chief English liberal philosopher of the middle of the last 
century. Roger Williams is discussed in Ch. XX. 
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is an absurdity, which can cause only harm. Truth, Milton 
is confident, will prevail when all positions are subject to free 
examination and discussion. Therefore, even granted that 
censorship could destroy errors, it would still be redundant. 
Since, however, it is not based on unhampered examination by 
different minds, there is a considerable chance that it may de- 
stroy truth itself. Hence at best it is wasteful, and at worst, 
positively harmful. Moreover, its existence prevents fruitful 
speculation that might otherwise take place. 

Secondly, to legislate in such matters is to misunderstand the 
nature of laws. Laws exist to punish crime, not to promote 
virtue. By crime Milton seemingly meant what we under- 
stand by mala in se, things inherently bad, not mala prohibita, 
things evil because at a particular time and place forbidden by 
statute. He was an advocate of intellectual laissez-faire, real- 
ized that morality was personal and that goodness arose from 
activity, and wanted the state to punish bad choices, not to 
prevent choice. The absence of laws, he held with Mariana, 
promoted virtue. The principle was perhaps stated too abso- 
lutely, and certainly it could not be applied without qualifica- 
tions to the more complex society of today. Yet present 
governments and peoples too often are unaware of the element 
of truth contained in it, and have an exaggerated faith in the 
possibilities of making men good, or in the social value of ren- 
dering them harmless, by legislative fiat. 

Later, Milton points out that uniformity is in any case un- 
attainable, and insists further that it is undesirable. Individ- 
uals are stubbornly different, and attempts to pour them into 
one mold are doomed to failure. Moreover, differences give 
interest to life, and from the friction engendered by their in- 
terplay comes development. Only as a result of deviations 
do we get improvement. Milton, of course, was unable to 
avail himself of the later support for such doctrine that could 
be derived from the theory of evolution. He had, neverthe- 
less, a full appreciation of the richness of life and of the charms 
of diversity. 

Milton’s third political work already reveals a growing con- 
servatism and a distrust of the masses, though its main object 
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is to attack monarchy as a form of government. Thus the 
Eikonoclastes is in one sense more radical that his first work, 
where he had merely urged that kings were servants of their 
people. Here, as his title states, he is concerned rvith destroy- 
ing the very image of a king. He is, neverthless, prepared to 
admit the value of monarchy, should a suitable monarch be dis- 
coverable; but the philosopher-king, he feels, is a chimera of the 
imagination. No one has a claim to kingship unless he excels 
all other men in wisdom and courage. Actually, no individual 
so superior to all his fellows exists; and certainly such a one is 
not to be found on a throne, nor among the members of royal 
families. Milton expresses a deep contempt for monarchy as 
he knows it, or knows of it. To him kings are scoundrels 
wearing imposing masks. When these are torn off, the in- 
ternal rottenness is revealed. 

Milton wrote his diatribe viciously, without restraint, and 
his immoderate language repels. Nor is he motivated by a 
sympathy for the oppressed: his contempt for, and distrust of, 
the people is scarcely less extreme than his hatred of royalty. 
What he advocates is the rule of the best, of a distinguished 
aristocracy unhampered by popular checks and free from the 
necessity of deferring to a monarch. How the best are to be 
discovered, or how they are to be delivered from the tempta- 
tions of bias and the opportunities for degeneration he does 
not reveal. The English aristocracy, a somewhat favorable 
example of such class, succeeded in holding the reins of power 
from shortly after Milton’s death down to quite recent times. 
But, if one measures its value in humanitarian terms, rather 
than by success in preserving power, one may ivell question tire 
desirability of such a regime. 

This general attack on monarchy was followed by a defense 
of tyrannicide, of the execution of Charles I. That event had 
shocked Europe, and the great Dutch scholar, Salinasius, ven- 
tured to protest the act. Milton’s answer, the Defensio Regia 
pro Carolo I, was far from polite, though it doubtless added to 
•his reputation as a republican, without revealing his lack of 
sympathy with democratic ideas. 

Milton’s final political work was The Ready and Easy Way 
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to Establish a Free Commonwealth (1660). The title, far 
from indicating the contents, is totally misleading. For the 
government Milton there espouses involves the total denial of 
freedom. In it he recants all he had previously said and re- 
veals himself as the champion of aristocracy and conservatism. 
His fear of the multitude had become almost a mania. His 
real wish is government by a small class, sternly keeping the 
people in complete subjection and ruling in the exclusive in- 
terest of the cultured. For the absolutism of a king he sub- 
stitutes the dictatorship of a caste. 

Nevertheless, Milton in the beginning supported the Inde- 
pendents, the radical wing of the Puritan movement. He 
approved their attack on royalty and defended Cromwell, his 
friend. Consequently, his influence has been felt chiefly on the 
democratic side. His name is generally joined with those of 
Locke and Sydney (who, however, tmlike Milton, opposed and 
criticized Cromwell’s later course) as one of the great influences 
on American thought before the Revolution. 

The Independents: Vane and Sydney: Representation 

and Freedom of Conscience 

On the extreme left of the Puritans were the Independents, 
whose main concern was with the rights of conscience. They 
believed in political liberty as a means to religious liberty and 
because it gave the individual an opportimity to be his best 
self. Impatient of the restraints of government, many of them 
left England for America, where they exercised an enormous 
influence in liberalizing Puritanism, in introducing democ- 
racy, and in developing a more tender social conscience than 
the more self-righteous Puritans were inclined to reveal. 

Among this group perhaps the most distinguished was the 
younger Sir Henry Vane, friend of Roger Williams and a lead- 
ing member of the republican party in parliament. At first he 
supported Cromwell, though he believed it tactically and mor- 
ally wrong to execute Charles I. Later, however, he became' 
a convinced opponent of the Protector, advocating government 
by a reformed parliament dependent on a wide franchise. It 
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was only with the Reform Bill of 1832 that his essential pro- 
posals were given institutional embodiment, and even then 
the franchise was not so liberal as in his proposals. His writ- 
ings, however, which are now extremely rare, were not pri- 
marily political. With him may be coupled Algernon Sydney, 
who supported him on all essential issues. The latter, together 
with Roger Williams, was one of the great advocates of religious 
toleration in his time, going far beyond Locke in his defense 
thereof. His Discourses on Government was, however, only 
written later, when, with the coming of the Restoration, he was 
an exile, while it only saw the light of day in 1690, years after 
he had died, a victim of Charles II and of that judicial butcher, 
Jeffries. Yet, with the exception of Locke, it was the Inde- 
pendents who had the most profound and long-lived influence 
on the development of American ideas and institutions. 

Lilburne and the Levellers: 

Egalitarian Democracy 

During the Civil War the Cromwellian army became a cen- 
ter for political and social discussions, and in that army were a 
whole host of anonymous pamphleteers, while various of the 
leading debates as to what government should be established 
for the future were recorded and preserved. Perhaps the most 
distinguished of the army philosophers was John Lilburne 
(1614-1675), although the whole group of Levellers pro- 
duced a political theory essentially democratic and egalitarian. 
Rather than deal with any one man or work, it is perhaps de- 
sirable to state the essential principles shared by the group, 
even if Lilburne was its coherent mouthpiece. 

They believed there was a law of nature, by which men were 
possessed of rights. Among these rights they emphasized espe- 
cially the right of equality, though they were scarcely less 
concerned with the liberty of conscience. They objected to 
tyranny in government and championed the establishment of 
an impartial justice, applying the same principles to all without 
regard to social or economic position. They felt that consent 
was the necessary basis for government, and from this they de- 
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duced that any individual had a right to vote. While they had 
fought against the tyranny of a king, they were aware that 
parliament itself might prove no less tyrannical and might have 
to be checked. Government -ivas of and for the people: the 
parliament was simply the people’s servant. The individual, 
and not a group in authority, had ultimate value. Parliament 
was a necessary evil, since direct democracy under English con- 
ditions was impossible. But, lest the people be harmed, the 
members of parliament were to be more strictly supervised 
than had hitherto been the case. They tvere to be allowed 
only a short time of service that they might never forget to 
whom they owed their power iror become aiTogant through a 
belief that they were indispensable. Though power was to 
be delegated to them, certain basic rights rvere always to be 
reserved for the people itself. Kings, it need hardly be added, 
were regarded as quite an unnecessary evil. The Levellers 
were republican to the core. Their influence was general 
rather than particular, contributing to the stream of demo- 
cratic thought, but not achieving any direct translation into 
institutions. Indeed, after the Restoration their ideas were 
for long ignored and forgotten in England itself. 

If the rank and file of the army were radical in their tend- 
encies, there were groups yet further to the left who desired a 
complete agrarian communism and absolute equality, rather 
than sharing of individual property. They advocated a co- 
operative commonwealth, in which all must work and where 
all would share fairly in the products of labor. 

Communistic Theory: Equality 
and Human Dignity 

Early in this period, such theories tvere advanced. They are 
associated particularly with three names, Hare, Hartlib, and 
Chamberlin, whose ideas, while they differed in detail, may be 
treated together through the similarity of their principles. 
They were opposed to recognition of the right of property, be- 
lieving that it was essentially a wrong. The state, they felt, 
was an instrument of economic oppression. It should be trails- 
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formed into a purely economic institution for the direction of 
production for tire general good. The individual must be 
subject to its authority, and his duty is to cultivate a patch of 
land given him by the state, according to the latter’s directions 
and under its control. If he were slack, the state should warn 
him to improve his ways; and, should he fail to heed that warn- 
ing, he must be removed from the land. They agree with the 
idea, “he that will not work, neither shall he eat.” Yet, if they 
were anxious to do away with any leisure class, their main 
object was the popular ownership and control of the land it- 
self. In particular, they resented the holding of vast areas of 
land by the church and by the state for the benefit of the 
owners — areas on which the ordinary individual had to work 
to gain a bare livelihood. These lands should be turned over 
to the nation; while commons, that gxeat source of revenue, 
should be restored, and the tvork of the enclosure movement 
should be undone. 

Their doctrine was perhaps in the main critical, and they 
had not yet faced the difficulties of setting up adequate pro- 
gressive institutions. Yet they were the first communists in 
modern times, even though their communism was agrarian 
rather than industrial. They did, however, advocate a posi- 
tive social welfare state, and their emphasis on equality rather 
than formal liberty affords a significant contrast to the pre- 
vailing interpretation of natural rights and social contract, the 
prime object whereof was to ensure freedom for useful thought 
and for acquisition. 

That celebrated pamphlet. The Moderate, is indeed some- 
what different in tone, its emphasis being anarchistic rather 
than communistic. There the social value of economic equal- 
ity, in terms of the dignity and happiness of man, is eagerly 
argued. Were economic equality to exist, there would be no 
need for government. Government is simply a means to de- 
fend an unjust robbery, of one class by another. For the en- 
closure? were the work of robbers, and the chief robber of all 
was the king. Long before Proudhon,^ it insisted that prop- 

' Proudhon was a French economist, with anarchistic views, of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Continental anarchist doctrine owes much to him. 
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erty is theft. Positively, there should be a just division of land 
among the people, and such regulations as might be necessary 
should be through local government by magistrates, represent- 
ing the people with whom they were in immediate contact. A 
federal government is a superfluity. Such doctrine, though 
it was repeated in some respects by the prescientific socialists, 
was unlikely to have any lasting influence. Its anarchism 
might be practicable in a simple and partly agrarian society, 
but a later Industrial Age was to make the problem of coor- 
dination in a society where division of labor was highly de- 
veloped the most pressing of all tasks. 

Winstanley and the Diggers: Agrarian 
Communism and Mutual Love 

The most widely known of the advocates of communistic 
practices in Cromwellian times were the Diggers, that delight- 
ful band of ardent egalitarians who endeavored to put their 
theories into practice, though whether because they believed 
that their scheme could succeed or merely for propaganda 
reasons, it is hard to tell. Certainly Gerald Winstanley (1609?- 
?), their leader, was a clever pamphleteer. However idealistic 
he may have been, he was not totally naive. At any rate, the 
Diggers took possession of common land on St. George’s Hill, 
and there started to till the earth and to establish a self-support- 
ing community, which may, perhaps, be regarded as the fore- 
runner of those numerous communistic experiments of a later 
date, many of which have been tried in this country. 

Unfortunately, the Diggers were disrupted and disbanded 
by Cromwellian forces. Like Locke later, they believed that 
property was the product of labor, and with this idea they com- 
bined a mystical feeling for the land. Nature gave its fruits 
to those who dug, and man’s proper function and work, by 
which he harmonized himself with the natural world, was to 
turn the sod. Moreover, reason showed that the earth be- 
longed to man and beast. The Diggers seemingly felt that 
man should live in friendship with the brute creation, and they 
were presumably vegetarians. Everyone should live in peace 
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and friendship with his fellows, and that friendship could 
thrive when all were equal. Then fear and envy could not de- 
stroy their mutual love. Whether Rousseau ever encountered 
their pamphlets may well be doubted, though the basic similar- 
ity of attitude is self-evident.^ Contrasting the ideal that they 
were pursuing with the actual conditions of the England in 
which they lived, they stated that the labor of the poor had 
been exploited, and through it thief-tyrants had been raised 
up and given ascendency. The contemporary society had de- 
parted from the teachings of primitive Christianity; and they 
simply desired to return to a Christian world. As tliey read 
the Bible, it seemed clear to them that Jesus Christ was a Lev- 
eller, who wanted to bring equality on earth. 

In a sense, therefore, it may be said that they are the pre- 
cursors of the Christian Socialists, though the latter have never 
shown an equal radicalism. The most distinguished pam- 
phlet of this whole radical group was The Law of Freedom in 
a Platform. It advocated a complete and new society, in which 
aU should live through their own labors and a direct exchange 
of goods. There was to be at most a barter economy, and 
money was to be abolished. For buying and selling were ne- 
cessarily evil, involving diversion, the alienation of wealth 
from its rightful possessors, and cheating. The idea, whatever 
its merits, was impracticable: it would have meant an everlast- 
ing scarcity economy and would have made impossible the 
emergence of industrialism. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the Diggers here em- 
phasize and expand the objection to usury on the part of the 
Medieval Church. Inequality was to be destroyed since wealth 
gave to some the power to oppress others, while riches could 
not be come by honestly. This was, perhaps, an exaggeration; 
although many who are aware of the basis of the great indus- 
trial fortunes of our own day may feel that it contains an 
essential truth. Nor were war and force to be employed, 
since they were also means of oppression and destroyed human 
love and cooperation. Again, those who live in an age when 
nationalism and imperialism are rife may give a ready assent. 

'See Ch. XXII, pp. 620-623. 
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With the above evils removed, all were to share in the na- 
tion’s property, freely enjoying the land on which they lived 
and which was rightfully theirs. Lest any be tempted to anti- 
social behavior, local magistrates were to be created. They 
were to hold their poiver only for one year. Production was 
to be carried on by individual or corporate activity, according 
to conditions, that the land might be most efEectively used. 
The goods produced were to be exchanged through barter, 
and each must contribute his proper share to the common 
store. Failing in this, he was to be punished. Everyone was 
to receive an education, which should include technical train- 
ing for the performance of socially necessary tasks. Everyone 
under forty years of age was to have to work, and men might 
work longer if they were able and so desired. Those over 
sixty, full of wisdom as of years, were to live honored lives and 
were to supervise the work of the younger men. The clergy 
were to be dissolved as a religious hierarchy and were to be- 
come simply teachers. For the discussion of questions of gen- 
eral interest and for the making of policy there should be local 
parliaments. Lastly, marriage was a purely civil undertaking, 
and was to be terminable by mere declaration for adequate 
reasons. 

Allowing for the difference in situation and period, it is 
notable that this theory has much in common with the the- 
ory, and in some respects, mutatis mutandis, the practices, of 
the present Soviet Union. Certainly we can discover in it 
the objection to a profit economy, the idea of the best develop- 
ment and utilization of resources, the concept of the duty to 
work as a social obligation, and the insistence that all shall be 
given opportunity and training; while, lastly, the idea of a 
new and more rational morality is clearly present. Further, 
it may be worthwhile remarking that in Russia today there is 
a peculiar interest in this particular movement in English 
history. ‘ 

At the time all such movements were doomed to failure, 
since, if inequality in the disposition of wealth promoted great 
discontent, the main problem for the next two centuries was 
to be that of production; and, in the early days at least, in- 
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equality and the stimulus of profit were a potent spur to the 
increase tliereof. The stress was accordingly placed on liberty 
rather than on equality. Indeed, liberty would promote in- 
equality, and, by individual acquisition through its calculated 
use, society would gain. It was only in quite recent times, 
when technology made possible adequacy, and perhaps abund- 
ance, for all, that the problem of the re-distribution of wealth 
ivas to occupy men’s minds more generally, and that the vol- 
ume of discontent was to be sufficient to put a considerable 
political force behind plans for the common ownership of 
productive instrumentalities and for a more just and rational 
distribution of products. 

Yet, while some of the Cromwellian radicals would have 
thwarted economic progress, it may be desirable to ask our- 
selves whether an early adoption of their ideas might not have 
led to the creation in our day of a more balanced, if perhaps 
somewhat less advanced, society. Certainly, it would be un- 
wise to assume that, because they failed to achieve their ends, 
they were therefore absurd. It would be no less foolish to 
forget that from that day to this the stress on economic equal- 
ity as the sole basis of a sane society has had a continuous 
history and an increasing influence, even though these partic- 
ular champions thereof were for a time forgotten in their own 
land. 


Bibliographical Note 

On this period there is considerable literature. G. P. Gooch’s 
Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax is the best 
introduction, being simple, brief, and scholarly. Chs. I, III-VI, and 
VIII cover the material treated in this chapter. Gooch's English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (2nd edition, with 
notes by H. J. Laski) is more specialized, but excellent and not diffi- 
cult. Its treatment of Levellers and Communists is particularly 
valuable, while it has two useful introductory chapters on early 
modern democratic ideas in general and on democratic theory in 
England from Wyclif on. The second chapter of Laski’s The 
Growth of European Liberalism is a stimulating essay on the reli- 
gious, .scientific, and political thought of this period and its connec- 
tion with the growth of the middle class. 
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On Divine Right doctrine Figgis's The Divine Right of Kings is 
the standard work. It deals with that peculiar idea sympathetically, 
and explains its relevance to its period. Ch. VII is especially useful 
in connection with this chapter. A brief, but somewhat superficial, 
treatment of the same subject may be found in I. Brown's English 
Political Theory, Chs. IV and V. C. H. Mcllwain's The Political 
Works of King James I contains a very useful introduction, analyz- 
ing that monarch's ideas and setting them in their background. 
There is an article on his philosophy by H. M. Chew in Hearn- 
shaw's The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which also contains a good, 
brief essay on Hooker, by N. Sykes and a more lengthy article on 
Harrington by A. E. Levett. A good treatment of Filmer, by J. W. 
Allen, is to be found in Hearnshaw's The Social and Political Ideas 
of Some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age. 

R. Smith's Harrington and His Oceana is a very useful analysis of 
that thinker, and contains interesting material on his influence in 
this country. Vol. I of W. Haller's Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan 
Revolution consists of a commentary that puts the pamphlets in 
their historical setting. While somewhat specialized for the be- 
ginner, it is very revealing as to personalities and outlook of the time. 
T. C. Pease's The Leveller Movement is* the one available work on 
that subject. While not light reading, it is full of substance with- 
out being exhaustive. A. D. Lindsay's The Essentials of Democracy, 
a short and provocative work, contains some material on democratic 
ideas in the Cromwellian army, used primarily to illustrate prob- 
lem^ of contemporary democracy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Hobbes: Absolutism as the Alternative to 

Anarchy 


Hobbes’s Life: the Influence of Disturbance 
in England and of Science 

T homas HOBBES (1588-1679) was the second son of a vi- 
car of like name. He was born prematurely, a fact ascribed 
to his mother’s fright when she heard reports that the Armada 
was on its way. Indeed, Hobbes himself attributed to this that 
timorousness which was one of his outstanding characteristics, 
though the circumstances of his life might furnish a more accept- 
able explanation. His father, contrary to the usual behavior of 
clergymen, disappeared, leaving three children to be brought 
up by his brother, a well-to-do glover in Malmesbury, the town 
with which Hobbes is normally connected. Here already, per- 
haps, Hobbes had that experience of insecurity which was to be 
a characteristic feature of his life and goes far to explain his 
eager searcli for order. After a considerable period of school- 
ing, part of which was spent at a private school kept by Robert 
Latimer, he went to Magdalen Hall at Oxford when he was 
fifteen. At that time the scholastic philosophy was still the 
accepted basis of education. Hobbes found it of little interest: 
he was already devoted to the study of mathematics and of the 
methods and achievements of the physical sciences as they were 
then being developed. At the same time he read many works 
of travel and studied geography. Perhaps this was also due 
to the same kind of scientific interest, though it may have been 
stimulated by the expansion of Europe and the romantic growth 
of English power through maritime adventure. 
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Nevertheless, Hobbes conformed sufficiently to graduate in 
1608, though his opinion of Oxford education was not high. 
Indeed, he is, together with Harrington, among the earliest of a 
line of distinguished intellectuals who were to find the cur- 
riculum and the teaching methods of that venerable institution 
singularly unsatisfying. Following his graduation, he became 
the tutor of William Cavendish, later the second Earl of Devon- 
shire. His connection with the Cavendish family was, indeed, 
to lak for the rest of his life and to stand him in good stead in 
the controversies in which he became embroiled. At the time 
he was little older than his pupil and seemingly was as much 
his companion as his teacher, going with him on a tour of Eu- 
rope, which they saw together for the first time. The years 
following were devoted largely to study, particularly in the 
classics, and in 1628 there appeared his celebrated translation 
of Thucydides, whose historical writing had greatly impressed 
Hobbes and may indeed have helped to shape some of those 
ideas later developed in his own political philosophy. 

The year after the appearance of this work, Hobbes, with his 
first patron dead, went abroad as the companion of another 
youthful aristocrat, but was recalled to teach the young Earl of 
Devonshire, the son of his late pupil. Again he went on an 
educational tour, though this time, owing to the reputation he 
had already acquired, it was largely an education for himself by 
association with various distinguisljed continental thinkers of 
the time. At an earlier date, indeed, he had acted as secretary 
to the great Bacon, from whom he perhaps gained certain of 
his political ideas and who may have given him a familiarity 
with Machiavelli. Now he met and greatly admired Galileo, 
and also entered the circle of Mersenne, a philosophic monk 
who enjoyed the friendship of Descartes. 

Hobbes thus had contacts largely with that group of thinkers 
whose scientific inquiries were fundamentally undermining the 
once dominant interest of the scholastic in metaphysical specu- 
lation and were preparing the ground later to be tilled by New- 
ton. Hobbes found the mental climate congenial, and, though 
his endeavors in mathematics and pure science were of very 
dubious value, it was on their premises that he erected that 
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psychology and political philosophy that were to ensure his 
lasting falne. 

That he turned his attention to the latter subject was prob- 
ably due to the problems raised in an inquiring mind by the 
condition of England, whither he returned in 1637. He had, 
indeed, previously begun his studies of human nature and poli- 
tics and had made a draft of his De Corpore Politico, which, 
however, saw the light of day only many years later. Disgust 
with Charles I was already assuming ominous proportions as that 
monarch’s years of rule without parliament drew to an end. 
Hobbes accurately sensed the atmosphere, and when, late in 
1640, the newly convened Long Parliament sent Laud and Straf- 
ford to the Tower, he once more went abroad, there to remain 
some eleven years, mostly in Paris, where he resumed his com- 
panionship with Mersenne and his friends. He was amongst 
those given an opportunity to criticize certain works of Descartes 
before publication, and he was also one of the referees in a 
curious squabble between two scholars over the problem of 
squaring the circle. This last activity may have inspired in him 
that interest in the question which led him later to publish a 
solution to the impossible task, a solution which he considered, 
despite the criticism of friends, would prove his greatest claim 
to fame. For some years, too, he was mathematical instructor 
to the Prince of Wales, who had been sent to France for safety’s 
sake. 

During this period also he revised and published his , treatise 
De Give, while his greatest work. Leviathan, appeared in 1651. 
Meanwhile, Charles I had been beheaded, and Charles II was in 
exile in France, Hobbes had joined the royalist group there, 
but, as the contents of this work became known, he lost favor, 
since he seemingly defended any established government, and 
therefore, from the royalist viewpoint, was a traitor to their 
cause and a supporter of CromweU. At the same time his at- 
tacks on the papacy brought down on him the wrath of the 
French authorities. He was forced to flee, and returned secret- 
ly to England, where the Protectorate allowed him to stay pro- 
vided he ceased from public activities. He re-established his 
connection with the Earl of Devonshire, from whom he received 
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a pension, and on the whole he was able to live in modest com- 
fort. He devoted himself once more to his studies, and in 1658 
published the De Homine, a not too successful work on psy- 
chology. 

From this period on his life was largely given to controversies 
about either ethics and psychology or mathematics. While 
with the Restoration he found himself once more in favor and 
was received at Court, his new popularity was short-lived, since 
in 1666 parliament chose to investigate his Leviathan and passed 
a bill against atheism and kindred offenses, of which Hobbes 
was, perhaps unjustly, suspected. As a result of this, he had, in 
return for the royal protection, to promise to keep silent on mat- 
ters likely to offend popular sentiment. He went on writing, 
however, though his works had to appear either abroad or post- 
humously. Among them only oiie is of great political signifi- 
' cance: Behemoth, the History of the Causes of the Civil Wars 
in England (1679). Hobbes’s latter days were spent in compar- 
ative quiet, the imposed silence which must have irked him be- 
ing compensated by the respectful visits of distinguished for- 
eigners in England. 

This brief story of Hobbes’s life should perhaps make clear 
his reasons for disliking disorder and his desire to support estab- 
lished government. He has, indeed, been accused of cowardice 
both for his original escape from England and for his later re- 
turn thither, which has been interpreted as a desertion of his 
exiled monarch. He did, it is true, lack the courage to fight for 
a cause to the point of martyrdom. It should be remembered, 
however, that when he left England he was deserting no party to 
which he was intimately attached, while when he returned, he 
was already in disgrace with the royalist group. What would 
have been achieved by his getting himself killed or imprisoned, 
it is hard to see. In speculation and controversy he was bold, 
and sometimes indeed overbold, and when he finally promised 
to keep silence, his essential ideas were already well known. 

Whatever our judgment of his character, it is with his politi- 
cal philosophy that we are here concerned, and in our dealing 
therewith it is essential to remember that during the greater 
part of his lifetime England was in a state of tremendous emo- 
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tional and intellectual ferment. He came to intellectual ma- 
turity at the time when the struggle of the middle class against 
Charles I was growing exacerbated, and he was to live through 
the Civil War and the Cromwellian regime. If Italy at the time 
of Machiavelli had been torn by the strife of city-states and had 
been in danger of foreign conquest, the England of Hobbes was 
disrupted by a conflict yet more fundamental in terms of prin- 
ciple, the conflict between two classes and between different 
economic interests. 

This struggle was made more bitter and given a peculiar emo- 
tional content by reason of a parallel struggle between religious 
faiths. The Church of England, that bastard creation of Henry 
VIII, was by now dominantly a high church gaining its sup- 
port in major part from the landed aristocracy and from certain 
groups of the wealthiest burghers. The Puritan movement, on 
the other hand, was, in its less radical and more socially accept- 
able form, closely connected with the yeomanry and with the 
bourgeoisie in general. It also received some support from a 
certain section of the new merchant class. 

Hobbes’s Character, and His Approach 

to His Subject 

It was against the background of these struggles that Hobbes 
formulated his political philosophy. While a not incapable 
courtier, with considerable sympathy with the royalist group, 
he was driven to a kind of impartiality by his own fears. For 
he was above all a timid man, more anxious to save his neck 
than to show an ardent loyalty to any one party. While he was 
personally a delightful companion, he seemingly had a horror 
of physical suffering and of violence in general. He was not of 
the stuff of martyrs. A peace-loving gentleman, his prime de- 
sire was to see peace and order triumphant in the land he loved; 
and to gain this he was willing to accept even the extremest tyr- 
anny. Indeed, in reading his work with its pungent and force- 
ful phraseology, and its very savagery on behalf of order, one 
wonders how it could be the product of one so essentially shrink- 
ing. Yet his language is psychologically the courage of a fright- 
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eiied man broiiglit to bay. He arg;ue.s vigorously in terms of his 
fears for his own and the country’s .safety, should stable govern- 
ment not be secured. 

Hobbes’s thought is, de.spite one or two slight lapses, rigor- 
ously logical. It has indeed been called geometrical. That it 
should have been so is not entirely surprising when t»ne remem- 
bers that the age was an age of scientific inquiry and that the 
Cartesian Revolution had already taken place, giving men a 
sense of a universe completely explicable in terms of mathe- 
matics. While Locke, following Newton, was to be the in- 
augurator and forerunner of the Age of Reason in the social 
studies and was to gain credit for applying supposedly scientific 
methods thereto, it is perhaps Hobbes who most genuinely de- 
serves this credit. 

In the sphere of pure science and of mathematics he was, in- 
deed, a dilettante, and a somewhat pig-headed one at that. 
Nevertheless he was in philosophy among the first of modems, 
using exclusively empirical methods and adhering to a rigid 
materialism in dealing with the phenomena of man’s mind and 
the functioning of his personality. As we shall endeavor to 
show, he was in certain respects a precursor in psychology of the 
Behaviorist group of today; just as in a more general way he 
was the first, and by no means the least able, of the Utilitarians. 
Indeed, if the latter rejected his politics, they could not deny 
their debt to him in the analysis of human behavior.^ It was he 
who set the mode of the dominant school of English philosophy 
from his own day until that period in the nineteenth century 
when the English Hegelians made their appearance.^ Locke 
was, it is true, to be an equal influence. But if Locke denied 
certain of Hobbes’s conclusions as to human nature and set up a 

^The Behaviorists are a group of psychologists, predominantly American, 
of whom J. B. Watson is the best known. They explain human activity 
, in terms of the response of man's organism to the stimuli provided by environ- 
ment. Much of their theory rests on the Russian Pavlov's experiments with 
animals, and his statement of the conditioned reflex. The Utilitarians derive 
from Hobbes via Hartley on the one hand and Helv^tius on the other. Their 
psychology, by which men pursue pleasure and avoid pain, knowing what will 
cause each through an association of ideas arising out of past experience, is 
called Associationist Hedonism. 

®Best known in the sphere of political theory are Bosanquet, Green, and 
Bradley, though in pure philosophy McTaggart is perhaps the greatest. 
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quite dissimilar pattern for the state, his methods of investiga- 
tion and his assumptions as to the role of experience were not 
essentially different. Both, certainly, believed that men were 
formed and shaped by associations arising from repeated exper- 
ience; but, where Locke held that these were the product of 
careful reasoning by beings fundamentally good, Hobbes saw 
them rather as the results of habits formed by immediate re- 
sponses of persons dominated by short-sighted self-interest. 

It may seem to the student that such an excursus into the 
fields of psychology and pure philosophy is irrelevant to our pur- 
pose. But if political philosophy largely grows directly out of 
economic foundations and the political super-structure of the 
day in which the philosopher functions, it is, at least with 
those who have clearly worked out systems, no less a product of 
their basic metaphysical and psychological assumptions, even 
though these in turn may be not entirely unconnected with the 
circumstances under which they live. Certainly in Hobbes’s 
case his political philosophy was based on a very definite concept 
of the nature of the human psyche and on an epistemology estab- 
lished at least to his own satisfaction. Knowledge, he claimed, 
could come only through the senses. He denied, therefore, any 
doctrines of innate ideas, as well as the popular theory that 
moral judgments are inborn. If he did not formulate Locke’s 
celebrated doctrine of the tabula rasa, he had the perhaps sound- 
er vision of man as a physiological organism responding to the 
stimuli of an environment and shaped by what he there chanced 
to encounter. 


Hobbes’s View of the Nature of the 
Human Animal 

Both stressed equally the incidence of environment, but 
while Locke seemingly believed that total nothingness might, 
through the influence of environment, take definite shape and 
character, Hobbes assumed rather a material organism with 
basic needs that had to be fulfilled, and in terms of whose ful- 
fillment environment would be evaluated. He posited two 
fundamental drives, appetite and aversion, though he did not 
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settle the problem of how persons might distinguish between 
what would satisfy appetite and what would disappoint the or- 
ganism. From appetite and aversion, he argued, sprang all the 
emotions; and in terms of these two all judgments were made. 

It was perhaps a little inconsistent with this to insist, as 
Machiavelli had done before him, drat all men were bad, since 
his own implication was that they were amoral, or at most un- 
determined, with potentialities for good or evil that would de- 
velop according to the experience they encountered. Yet by 
badness Hobbes seemingly means much the same thing as Ma- 
chiavelli — that is, not that men are invariably wicked, but that 
they have no innate drive towards the transcendent good or to- 
wards those splendid ideals held by Christian moralists. They 
are material beirtgs concerned primarily and above all with 
their own satisfaction. Hence they are driven by a self-interest 
directed to the fulfillment of their fundamental urges. Yet, 
at the same time, they are aware of other beings similarly moti- 
vated and with whom they come into competition. These lat- 
ter may prove stronger than they and will endeavor to disap- 
point them. Therefore, if self-interest drives men on, fear, 
which is also a kind of self-interest, that is, the desire for self- 
preservation, acts as a deterrent and makes them submissive 
when they realize that failure to submit will involve their own 
destruction. They are, therefore, in all senses, selfish. Yet 
their selfishness profits them little, since they are normally in- 
capable of the long-term vision. They are intensely concerned 
with immediate satisfactions, regardless of the price that finally 
has to be paid. Thus selfishness is balanced by stupidity; and 
the two together lead to the anarchy of perpetual, and ultimate- 
ly purposeless, struggle. 

Yet for Hobbes, as for countless other thinkers, the end of 
life is happiness. To him, however, as might be expected from 
what we have already said, happiness does not consist in the 
contemplation of beauty or in any sort of spiritual exaltation. 
It is simply continued success in gaining all that one desires; 
and one’s desires are exclusively those of a physiological organ- 
ism. To attain this happiness one must have power. Indeed, 
power is nothing but the ability on the part of the individual to 
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secure the greatest possible amount of good things. Now, since 
the world is full of men all competing in the struggle for happi- 
ness, the chances of permanent fulfillment are slight. One may, 
it is true, satisfy one’s desires for the moment. Such happiness 
is nevertheless partial and short-lived, for not the least of one’s 
desires is the desire to survive and to continue to enjoy. Yet in 
the struggle for those things which bring enjoyment, one’s sur- 
vival is itself threatened. 


The Need for the State and the Means 
to Its Creation: the State of Nature 
and the Social Contract 

How is this difficulty to be overcome? Hobbes’s answer is 
Leviathan, the state. The only power certainly and perma- 
nently superior to that of the individual is that of an organized 
community of all individuals, the commonwealth. Hence it 
is through it alone that lasting happiness, and the security that is 
its basis, may be attained. To put this otherwise, the state is 
the organ by which the logical and the physiological may be rec- 
onciled. Man is an organism reacting behavioristically to 
stimuli. He is irrational and lacks any clear sense of unity with 
his fellows. He pursues his ends without thought of the influ- 
ence of his action on others, save insofar as that affects his suc- 
cess. Yet that this behavior may not result in the elimination 
of man, or at best in meaningless and unending strife, there is 
need for some rational ordering of human activities. In terms 
of the nature of those to be ordered, force alone can provide the 
requisite solution. The only enduring and clearly superior 
force is the state, whose necessity is thus made evident. 

Nevertheless, the logical necessity of the commonwealth cre- 
ates rather than solves his problem: it raises the question, how 
is the commonwealth to be brought into existence? It is this 
question that Hobbes endeavors to answer, first in the De Cive, 
and again in the more celebrated and important Leviathan. It 
is posed as.follows: how can a series of discrete individuals, liv- 
ing in an xmorganized state of nature, be brought into an or- 
ganized society under the aegis of government? This involves 
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an inquiry into the conditions of the state of nature. That state 
was for Hobbes very different from the state of nature described 
by the Stoics and by the medieval and post-reformation natural 
law theorists, as well as by Hobbes’s immediate successors. For 
they almost uniformly were trying to find a basis for justice and 
for rights. They assumed an inherent and therefore natural 
equality in men, as well as a supposed faculty of reason. 
Hobbes, on the other hand, has no ethical precept to elevate 
and develop into an harmoniously rounded system of obliga- 
tion. He sees only material beings possessed of power; and he 
is concerned purely to create security with such unpromising 
material. While it has not been generally noted, his attitude is 
thus initially more tolerant than that of his seemingly nobler 
fellow-theorists. If his system ends in an extreme tyranny and 
denial of all individual claims, it begins with a recognition of 
the individual. For the individual has desires, and wants to 
fulfill them: Hobbes, unlike so many political thinkers, does 
not venture to set himself up as a judge of the quality of those 
desires. Men will try to satisfy themselves; and it is not for him 
to say that they ought not to do so. To him, it is true, the lat- 
ter statement would have been meaningless. Yet it is worth 
remarking that this materialism has in it the possibilities of a 
kindlier attitude towards one’s fellow human-beings than the 
dogmatic sense of moral truth we so frequently encounter. 

Whether this kind of tolerance helps to solve the problem of 
man’s social existence may, nevertheless, be doubted. Hobbes 
professes no certainty as to the ultimate truths of existence, but 
simply demands an end of strife. Whether even a minimal and 
utilitarian level of order can be attained without reference to 
some ethical concept is, however, the question; and Hobbes 
seemingly brings in by the back door the very assumptions he 
has consciously rejected. 

To return to the question originally posed, Hobbes believes 
that in the state of nature men are roughly equal. They are 
not equal because right reason says they ought to be, nor yet 
because they are at birth equal in their nothingness. Their 
equality is discovered, not by philosophizing, but by observa- 
tion and experience. To Hobbes, common expressions used in 
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daily discussion are the first evidences of such equality. In 
their ordinary life men are forever saying things that show that 
they believe themselves roughly equal to their fellows. This 
belief could not persist without some foundation in fact. 
Hobbes, it may be parenthetically remarked, was unaware of 
what the modern psychologists call compensation. If, he said, 
one is forced to admit that another is more beautiful, one imme- 
diately adds that oneself is of nobler character. If another is 
wealthier, oneself is stronger. Nor is mere speech the only 
proof of equality. The giant can be laid low by the cunning 
machinations of the dwarf; while, should one man be of all- 
round ability, he would soon be exterminated by a conspiring 
group of envious persons, so that equality would be restored. 
Hence no individual, alone and unaided, can gain preeminence 
and a suflSciency of power to make his continued enjoyment 
secure. For in the natural condition, men are forever fighting 
in their savage competition. Homo homini lupus: man is to 
his fellowman a wolf. 

The state of nature is, then, a state of isolated and fighting 
individuals, each desiring recognition of his power. From this 
springs the possibility of war, and indeed war itself. Compet- 
itiveness, diffidence, and the search for glory all play their part. 
Competition is directed towards gain, and the fight for glory is 
based on the need for reputation. Diffidence, on the other 
hand, is a calculated shrinking in order to secure safety. But 
it is normally outweighed by the drive of the other two; and 
even if in some individual it should be the dominant drive, he 
would still be unsafe, had he sufficient of the good things of life 
to provoke the envy of his fellows. Hence there prevails in this 
natural condition a perpetual war of all against all, bellum 
omnium contra omnes. No one could contemplate such a way 
of life without judging it unmitigatedly evil. Life in the state 
of natuse is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short. In it there 
is no rule or distinction of right or wrong: no law or distinction 
of justice and injustice. Private property cannot exist, for 
property is a legal concept, distinct from possession, and means 
that one will receive public protection in the possession of what 
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one is, by law, allowed to have or to acquire. But in the state 
of nature, right is might. What one possesses is one’s own only 
so long as one has the power to defend it. When another takes 
it, whether by force or guile, it becomes his to enjoy, and there 
is no redress. Rights are simply what one can obtain by the 
power of one’s strong right arm. When a stronger comes, one’s 
rights are at an end. 

Natural right is a term that can be used only to indicate the 
liberty one has for one’s own self-preservation. Yet this lib- 
erty itself is merely the power one possesses: in the natural con- 
dition the two are synonymous terms. It is liberty solely in 
the sense that there is no superior organized authority to restrain 
one. If others force one to do their will, there is no redress, 
though there is also no obligation to obey them if one is able to 
escape or to overcome them. As to natural law, that is simply 
the restraint one voluntarily imposes on some of one’s desires, 
through the possession of a kind of reason based on calculating 
self-interest, for one’s own preservation. Such a power exists 
in different men in varying degrees. It is in truth no law. 

Nevertheless Hobbes does assume, perhaps without full war- 
rant, that men in such a condition, lacking lasting happiness, 
sooner or later become aware of their own misery and seek an 
avenue of escape. They search for peace that they may enjoy 
what they have with less fear and less disturbance. Finally all 
agree that anything is better than such a precarious existence. 

How is peace to be attained? Only one path is open, the 
abandonment of rights. That is, if men would gain security, 
they must agree to give up the power to use their varying fac- 
ulties to the top of their bent and regardless of others. Yet 
manifestly no one would do this unless he were convinced that 
others would do likewise and unless he were further assured 
that there would be some superior power to enforce the bar- 
gain and to punish offenders. 

Out of men’s desire for peace comes the demand for, and 
finally the creation of Leviathan, the state, “that mortal god to 
which, under the supreme God, we owe our defense.” 

The next question then is, by what method is this state to be 
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brought about? Granted the desire for security and the recog- 
nition that rights must be surrendered to the state, how can 
such a surrender be made compatible with the safety that in- 
spires and justifies it? Again Hobbes sees only one possibility: 
he uses the prevalent notion of the social contract, or compact, 
for his own ends. 

It may here be noted that this device is both ingenious and 
cunning. At the time there were two general doctrines of 
political obligation that had wide cuirency. On the one hand 
there was the doctrine of the divine right of kings, the defense 
of absolutism by an appeal to heredity and to fate. It had been 
of considerable value in molding together nation-states under 
the leadership of individual rulers. Yet its usefulness was de- 
clining, while its intellectual respectability was rapidly on the 
wane. Against it had been arrayed a combination of natural 
rights and of the social contract. These had been used, and 
were to be used in the future, as the basis for the plea that the 
power of monarchs should be limited, first in the interests of 
groups dominantly religious, and then for the more obviously 
economic purposes of a growing middle class. Now Hobbes 
had a considerable love for monarchical government, apart 
from his intellectual conviction that a single hand could alone 
direct the state with certainty and rule with unchallenged se- 
curity. Yet he was aware of the rising tide of opppsition to 
absolutism and realized that divine right doctrine was already 
a broken reed on which to rely in stating the monarchical case. 
Moreover, that doctrine offered a defense only for legitimate 
rulers; and though Hobbes would have preferred to follow his 
king, he nevertheless felt that a well-established Protector was 
to be supported when the alternative was continued strife, with 
uncertainty as to who constituted the government and a loss of 
natio^l prestige. Searching for an intellectually respectable 
doctrine to support his peculiar and difficult position, he found 
it m that very combination of concepts which had hitherto 
been the exclusive possession of those on the other side. 
Wrenching it from them, he turned it, by an amazing tow de 
force, to his own uses. 
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The Consequence of the Contract: 

the Sovereign State 

The contract was to be general and reciprocal, every man 
agreeing witli every man to surrender completely his unrestrict- 
ed natural power. This power was to be put together in one 
mass and given over to one man, or body of men, who was to be 
the ruler. Natural power, that is to say, was not to be lost. It 
was simply to be concentrated and delivered to an absolute 
ruler, or body of rulers, who would exercise it for the common 
welfare. Thus those who had been free to do as they pleased 
would now be subject to the orders of another, who would have 
the necessary force to execute his commands. No longer would 
all be equal. There would be one known and undisputed 
superior. Yet what was lost in freedom would be gained in 
security. This ruler would manifestly be unbound. His sub- 
jects would have no control over him and no rights against him, 
for he now possessed in his own person all that they had once 
had in the state of nature. Yet in and through him natural 
power was directed to common ends and had ceased to be an- 
archic. They must obey him unquestioningly, for to that they 
then had agreed. This was necessary if that superior power, 
which it was their very purpose to create, was to be efiEectively 
superior.. The state assumes the rights surrendered by the in- 
dividual. 

It is just here that Hobbes gets into logical difficulties. The 
purpose of the contract is the gaining of individual safety. 
What, then, if the sovereign commands the individual to do 
things which endanger that safety, or endeavors to punish him 
for disobeying the orders that the sovereign has issued? Here 
Hobbes seemingly takes the position that the individual cannot 
be expected to destroy himself. Thus, if the sovereign puts 
him in the army and sends him to war, he may escape if he can. 
Similarly, should the sovereign send officers to arrest him, he 
may elude them, if he knows how. That is, in vital cases — and 
it is, of course, only in vital cases that the problem arises — the cit- 
izen still has all his old natural power or rights. He is normally 
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under an obligation, it is true, to observe his word as con- 
tained in the contract, though this gives rise to the nice ques- 
tion, how could anarchic individuals, without sense of honor, 
make a binding contract in the first place? They did so in 
terms of their own recognition of their long-term interest. 
They will then presumably observe it just so long as it continues 
to be in their interest to do so. Who is the judge of this inter- 
est? Manifestly the individuals concerned are alone competent 
judges thereof. But then tliey will obey only while it suits 
them, and they may judge that the sovereign is destroying the 
purpose of the contract by acts other than sending them to war 
or punishing them for crime. 

Hobbes does not endeavor to solve this difficulty, and we 
might conclude that the Leviathan is still an anarchy, potential- 
ly if not actually. Yet the answer is clear: since the ruler by 
definition possesses all the power of all individuals, seldom in- 
deed will it be in the interests of one particular and isolated in- 
dividual to match his lone force against him. Hobbes’s quali- 
fications come to this: If, as an individual, you feel that the 
sovereign is destroying for you the very values to gain which you 
entered into the contract, you may, if you can, thwart his pur- 
pose and save yourself. But your chances of succeeding in 
such an enterprise are exceeding small. Hence you will norm- 
ally suffer less by submission. Only where life itself is en- 
dangered is the game worth the candle. 

This may be a sufficient answer to the individual criminal, 
since the mass of men, anxious for preservation and endangered 
by his activities, will normally support the ruler. As regards 
the conscripted soldier or the impressed sailor, it is less convinc- 
ing. Certainly it would be an absurd principle to apply to a 
modem mass army, resulting, as it would, in widespread de- 
sertion and the almost inevitable failure of one’s arms. 

Perhaps a more vital and genuinely fundamental problem is 
raised by certain conflicts that appear with considerable fre- 
quency in times of peace. The individual criminal, as also the 
person who fails to observe his business and contractual obliga- 
tions, is of little moment: the ruler may count on the self-inter- 
erted support of the community against them. But what is the 
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situation when a whole group o£ people or a whole section feel 
that the ruler’s orders deprive them of satisfaction essential to 
their continued happiness? Their resistance may be a much 
more serious threat to the state’s effective power. To make a 
positive revolution and overthrow the existing government, 
with its command of armed forces, is indeed difficult. The 
wise ruler will normally be able, at least over a considerable 
period, to ferret out and suppress such threats to his existence 
before they have reached dangerous proportions, though it is to 
be noted that in doing this he is not fulfilling the purposes for 
which at least his opponents presumably contracted. What, 
however, if without any threat of revolution a large group in 
the population passively resists his orders? Once more, if he 
punishes tlrem, he is for them destroying the purpose of the con- 
tract. But he may in any case find that he has not an effective 
force sufficient to carry out his command; or even that, with a 
view to his own long-term satisfaction and power, it is undesir- 
able, however physically possible, to do so. Yet, if he permits 
nullification, he no longer holds that exclusive power which was 
surrendered to him. 

We have, then, one of two situations: either, while the ruler 
is all-powerful, he must satisfy all, or else, without satisfying 
them, he must effectively suppress and punish the discontented 
and disobedient. Since he is himself unbound by the contract, 
he may legitimately do the latter. Yet because in so doing he 
is destroying for those subjects affected the purpose of the con- 
tract, they may resist. If one’s given word does not compel one 
to risk death, it can hardly bind one to accept a meaningless or 
unbearable life. Now, when a considerable number of like- 
minded persons do resist, there may well be great disorder. 
Thus Hobbes, eager though he is for a security, actually opens 
a path and gives justification to continuous disturbance. This 
comes out the more clearly when we ask how the ruler, identi- 
fied with the state, is to be recognized. Just as in the state of 
nature the individual’s right equals his might, so the claims of 
Leviathan need be respected only in terms of its power. The 
ruler is nothing more than the force at his command. While 
he does rule, he.has a right to rule. But if he is overthrown, he 
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has no longer any defensible claim to his position. “When a 
stronger than he cometh, his power is at an end” — and that is 
all. “Nothing succeeds like success” and “to the victor belong 
the spoils.” 


The Nature of Sovereignty and the 
Powers of the Sovereign 

The party to whom the power is conceded by the contract, 
whether individual or group, is, then, possessed of sovereignty. 
What is sovereignty? For Hobbes it is simply that power to 
will for all which takes the place of each willing for himself. 
Yet, as we have seen, the ruler only has a right to rule while he 
is able by force to do so. Sovereignty is de 'facto, actual un- 
limited power, not de jure, formal legal superiority. 

Hobbes tries to combine the realism of Machiavelli withjthe 
legalistic terminology of Bodin. What he really does is to use 
the language of the latter for his own purposes. Bodin, had de- 
veloped the doctrine of sovereignty for the security and central- 
ization of the French state, and, because he was a trained lawyer, 
his was essentially the logic of the law applied to a France dis- 
turbed by religious dissension. He had been peculiarly anxious 
for the safety of the succession to the throne and had consequent- 
ly insisted, if not on divine right, then at least on the legal rules 
of succession. Hobbes, on the other hand, while anxious for 
order ip England, feels that to put forward a theory which en- 
courages revolt against an established ruler, even though no 
royal blood flows in his veins, is essentially disorderly. While 
he does not love the Commonwealth, he is willing to accept the 
fait accompli and is unwilling to encourage those who look for 
a Restoration. 

That Restoration, it is true, came. Hobbes welcomed it, 
and for a time was welcome in it, though before long he suf- 
fered from the exercise of those very sovereign powers he had 
himself urged as necessary and right. The Stuart use of author- 
ity again produced discontent, however, and, even if the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was bloodless, the fact that the practice of unpopu- 
lar absolutism led to it suggested tiiat the Hobbesian theory of 
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unlimited sovereignty was scarcely a sure guarantee of undis- 
turbed order. Nevertheless the condition of English politics 
after the Stuarts had finally been expelled indicates that 
Hobbes’s position may not have been entirely unwarranted. 

Yet the doctrine that one should support the ruler, whoso- 
ever he may be, is not very useful if at the same time one admits 
that his rule is justified ultimately in terms of the power at his 
command, and that any man who succeeds in overthrowing him 
and setting up a stable government is himself the heir to the 
rights of sovereignty. For this surely is to give aid and comfort 
to such dangerous leaders as may gain sufficient support 
to make their success at least highly possible. It has been on 
the very grounds that they have put an end to regimes lacking 
effective power, de facto sovereignty, and that they have com- 
manded adequate force to ensure order that contemporary dic- 
tators have justified their taking over the machinery of the state 
by violent means and their suppression of opponents. Whether 
the order they have established has really served their subjects 
by delivering the latter from the insecurity of a bellum: omnium 
contra omnes seems somewhat questionable. 

It is , necessary to analyze a little further what is the nature of 
sovereignty. Since the sovereign is possessed of the right to 
will for all, there can be no rights in the hands of the minority. 
Conformity becomes a citizen’s duty. No opposition has any 
claim to have its views respected, or even any right to exist. 
Indeed the sovereign, being possessed of all power, must exterm- 
inate opposition. Yet, if opposition succeeds in overthrowing 
the sovereign, supreme power falls into its hands. Similarly 
the sovereign has full rights of punishment, and none can com- 
plain of the penalties he inflicts, however numerous or severe. 
For punishment is the revenge of society on those who break 
the contract. Any disobedience or opposition is a breach of the 
contract, since the sovereign has been granted the right and 
given the power to will for all. Further, there can be no right 
to call the sovereign to account. The contract takes place at 
one moment with all men voluntarily giving to him unlimited 
power. It is then impossible for them to have a will different 
from his will; and it would be unfair of them, having brought 
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him into existence for their well-being, and given him such 
power because they feared themselves, to punish him for what 
he judged necessary for the common well-being. Men in the 
state live in a condition of permanent tutelage, with the sov- 
ereign as the sole guardian. 

Yet while they can have no legal protection against him, they 
may overthrow him, if they can. This is surely a curious posi- 
tion for one who desires absolute order. For, since no redress 
is given by any constitutional protection within the ordered 
scheme of the state, the only possible defense against despotism, 
the only redress for grievances, is successful revolution. 
Hobbes, of course, believed that no suffering could be as great as 
that of men in the state of nature. Hence they would be pre- 
pared to endure the harshest treatment; and this attitude would 
be reinforced when they saw how great was the force at the sov- 
ereign’s command and how slight were the chances of escape. 

This was surely poor psychology. If conditions become so 
bad that men cannot achieve even a modicum of well-being, if 
a yet worse existence is beyond their imagination, they may well 
rebel, however slight their hopes of success. Moreover, the 
state of nature was not an actually historical condition, and 
men have always lived under some form of social organization. 
In any case, once they have learned the arts of cooperation under 
a sovereign, a return to such a supposed condition of anarchic 
individualism was psychologically unlikely. Revolutions are 
dangerous and their outcome is ever unpredictable. But his- 
torical experience suggests that, despite a probable period of 
disorder during their course, men will finally return to a more 
or less orderly existence. Whether, granted success, the new 
order will be better is manifestly unpredictable. But situa- 
tions may arise when it can scarcely be worse. Failure may 
lead to death at the hands of the successful sovereign; but, de- 
spite the acknowledged longing for continued existence in the 
normal course of affairs, men may again feel that their exter- 
mination is a happy release, or at least that the promised land 
of their roseate vision fully justifies the risk thereof. 

The next question is, what are the functions of the sovereign? 
Hobbes’s listing is partly intended as an insurance against the 
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danger's we ha've outlined. The sovereign must pass judgment 
on the opinions to be expressed in his realm. For conflicting 
opinions, when allowed free expression, encourage dissension; 
and dissension leads to breaches of the peace. These lessen the 
effective carrying out of the very purpose for which Leviathan 
was created, while ultimately they are a threat to the sovereign’s 
continued existence. Here the first question is whether one 
can successfully and permanently suppress ideas, at least when 
they are expressions of material and economic need widely felt. 
An individual ruler may indeed succeed in so doing for the 
course of his life: however ignoble, apres moi le ddluge is not 
quite as foolish as it has sometimes been made to appear, though 
one may well ask whether so nice a calculation of the duration 
of power, so perfect a prediction of the psychological moment, 
is normally possible. Be that as it may, Hobbes is not avowedly 
concerned with the passing moment. He desires lasting, not 
temporary, security. To attain this such a policy is decidedly 
poor. 

More fundamentally, however, we may criticize Hobbes in 
terms of his view of the ends of existence. While men may not 
consciously and uninterruptedly pursue the good life as the 
Greek philosophers conceived of it, they do in general desire 
something more than the continuation of a bare existence. 
They may fear destruction, but they can also conceive of, and 
pursue, betterment. 

Secondly, the sovereign is the creator of property. What 
was in the natural condition mere possession is now through the 
collective power of society lodged in the ruler, secured to a man 
without danger of seizure by his fellows. That is to say, a sys- 
tem of legal property rights, of contractual obligations and of 
public protection against thieves is set up. Hobbes presumably 
infers that men will now have material well-being, and, per- 
ceiving their improved condition, will readily submit to a sov- 
ereign. Yet the sovereign necessarily has full power over his 
own creation. He may grant protection to property, but he 
can himself change the rules, arid may take it away when he 
sees fit. Here, of course, Hobbes’s primary concern is with the 
right of taxation. The sovereign manifestly cannot fulfill his 
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functions or eflfectively exercise power unless he has at his com- 
mand money, the sinews of peace as of war. Nor will that 
power be secure unless in times of need and emergency he can 
arbitrarily raise the necessary funds for his purposes. 

Here Hobbes shows an unconscious but real class bias. The 
protection of property was no doubt the prime concern of the 
wealthy, who would be not unwilling to pay for the safety of 
their privileged possessions; but what of those who had no pro- 
perty and whom the sovereign might give no right or opportun- 
ity to acquire it? What, too, if the sovereign excessively taxed 
the prosperous themselves for his own private purposes and 
against the interests of the commonweal? This after all was 
not improbable: the Stuarts both before and after the Common- 
wealth ran into difficulties through just such behavior. Finally, 
what if the burden of taxes should be laid upon the productive 
activities of the country and should deprive the mass of workers 
of the product of their labor? France was already beginning 
to suffer that ruinous burden whose cumulative distress was 
finally to play no small part in the making of the Revolution. 

Closely connected with this was Hobbes’s doctrine that the 
relations of men were for the sovereign to determine. He 
could, that is to say, impose whatever social system of class and 
group relations he might desire, and men were again bound to 
observe his rules. He was to be the source of honor and could 
bestow titles and grants at his own sweet pleasure. Yet such 
powers might surely be so used as to produce resentment. Cer- 
tainly it is unlikely that the mass of the unprivileged or under- 
privileged would look on such procedures with a tolerant eye 
or would feel that the contract had been entirely profitable to 
them. Whether desirable or undesirable, it seems true that 
social development has in the course of centuries put a premium 
on guile and brains and lessened the relative importance of 
strength and muscle. This result has been achieved largely by 
the development of increasingly complicated legal systems, con- 
cerned to a considerable degree with property rights. 

In the sovereign’s hands also is centered the judicial power, 
and he alone controls the courts and access thereto. As for 
Bacon, so for Hobbes, judges are but lions under the throne. 
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This was a deliberate attack upon that doctrine of judicial in- 
dependence which men like Coke so firmly championed. It 
opened the way to arbitrariness and removed any possible pro- 
tection of the citizen against his sovereign. Yet in terms of 
Hobbes’s premises, it was undoubtedly necessary. According 
to his theory, the sovereign has concentrated in him full exec- 
utive, judicial, and legislative power. There may be a separa- 
tion of functions for convenience, but there is no separation of 
powers, no system of checks and balances. For it need hardly 
be remarked that the sovereign has the exclusive power to make 
laws. 

Indeed, while all the powers enumerated must be in his 
hands, this exclusive right to legislate is the chief, the one by 
which he is most readily recognized, without which the rest 
would have no value. What are laws? They are simply acts 
of will on the part of the sovereign, 'i'hat will is free and un- 
controlled. What the ruler wills has the force of law. Hobbes 
omits the qualifications with which Roman lawyers carefully, 
if nominally, hedged that imperial doctrine. If the nature of 
law is will, its purpose is control — control over the evil nature 
of men. These become simply subjects to be ruled. Law is a 
command. The sovereign, being absolute, is necessarily un- 
bound thereby. His subjects, on the other hand, have an in- 
controvertible duty to obey what he has ordered. 

This is the very psence of the doctrine of sovereignty. It , 
was to be developed by subsequent legal thinkers of the an- 
alytical school, particularly by Austin.^ It makes law such, 
simply in terms of its source, without regard to the function 
which law is.to perform or to the justice or wisdom of particular 
laws. The whole idea that law is to be measured by ethical 
norms is rejected. Law is entirely divorced from ethics, as well 
as from the social setting in which it has to function. Yet this 
doctrine became the dominant theory of a subsequent period 
and a defense of the nation-state, both against its citizens and 

* John Austin was an English legal philosopher of the early nineteenth century. 

A disciple and ally of Bentham and the Utilitarians, he gave to their philosophy, 
and particularly to their stress on the importance of predictability by the citizen 
of governmental action and their emphasis on order as necessary for effective 
calculation, a formal and legalistic emphasis.* 
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vis-k-vis other nations. It was largely responsible for the idea 
that man’s prime duty as a citizen is unquestioning obedience 
to any law. Not only internally, but in the external interna- 
tional relations of states, it was to do infinite damage, for it 
denied the possibility of superior international authority and 
insisted that the sovereign state was beyond the reach of judg- 
ment. The latter alone could determine what were its inter- 
ests in its dealings with other peoples. Indeed Hobbes himself 
had implied this, in stating that the sovereign had the full power 
of keeping peace or of making war. With him it meant not 
simply that the sovereign, as the protector of his subjects’ in- 
terests, must conduct all dealings with foreign nations, but also 
that it xvas in his exclusive power, without consultation of the 
desires of his people, to form and execute a foreign policy. 
Certain democracies subsequently adopted this idea. 

Before leaving this topic of law, we may observe that Hobbes 
suggested that it was practically desirable for the sovereign not 
to make too many laws. He realized what we are too apt to 
forget: an infinite multiplication of legal regulations may make 
the task of obedience impossible even with the best will in the 
world; while it tends to lessen the feeling of respect for laws by 
lessening their solemnity and awe-inspiring character. To 
avoid misleading, we must point out that then society was much 
more simple, particularly in its economic aspect, that there was 
less need for regulation than at the present day. 

The Forms and Organs of Government 

From sovereignty Hobbes turns to the practical workings and 
structure of government. There are three possible forms of 
government: government by one, by a fe’sv, and by many. But 
there can be no mixture of these forms: to mix them would in 
fact be to set up a system of checks and balances and to divide 
sovereignty. If sovereignty involves complete power and works 
through acts of will, it manifestly must be undivided. Abso- 
lute power is logically impossible if there are potentially con- 
flicting, and in any case different, elements exercising power. 
The sovereign must will as one. Ideally, monarchy, the rule 
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of one, is the best form to attain the end of the state, which is 
security. While it is possible for an aristocratic or a democratic 
government to express a united single will, the chances of 
dissension are greater, and dissension may finally lead to strife, 
with the destruction of the sovereigir and the dissipation of 
power. Here again Hobbes’s argument is essentially that of 
modem dictators and would-be dictators, with their denuncia- 
tions of the multitude of conflicting opinions expressed in par- 
liaments and the resulting weakening of the prestige and power 
of the latter. It appears in a more sympathetic guise in the 
condemnation of five-to-four decisions by the Supreme Court as 
tending to weaken the prestige of our constitutional system — 
a criticism said to be felt and feared by the present Chief 
Justice. .Nevertheless, whichever form of government chances 
at any moment to exist has, according to Hobbes, the same 
functions and the same powers: it is only the probability of 
effective performances that varies. 

As to the organs of government, that is, the different servants 
and departments through which the state’s functions are car- 
ried out, they are no more than agencies, subordinate to the 
sovereign, and existing solely for the convenience of the latter. 
They are, as it were, the limbs of an organism, with the sov- 
ereign the directing brain, although Hobbes does not make 
use of the analogy. As to law, it is of different kinds. This, 
again, is an arrangement of convenience and has nothing to do 
with the relative authority of the law. Conflicts arising in the 
application of law are solved by the sovereign, the sole inter- 
preter of what law is. Judge-made case law exists and is ap- 
plied merely by the sovereign’s will and subject to change by 
him. Similarly, too, custom is law only by the will of the sov- 
ereign. No law of nature in the usual sense is superior to him, 
and the customs of the realm mean nothing if he dissents. The 
law of God would indeed be superior were it known, but men 
interpret it individually and differently. Therefore it has to 
be treated as though it were unknown, and perhaps unknow- 
able. Certainly it cannot be thought a limitation on the ruler’s 
power. 

Hobbes thus rejects all those doctrines of higher law that 
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medieval theorists had so painstakingly developed, and to which 
even Bodin had paid a nominal respect. Nothing must stand 
in the way of absolutism. Hobbes probably agreed with Bodin 
that certain actions on the part of the sovereign would be un- 
wise, might lessen the esteem in which he wtis held, and might 
even weaken his power, thus threatening his security. But this 
was all a matter of expedience on the part of the sovereign. It 
had nothing to do with the rights of the people. Hobbes 
doubtless assumed, however, that any sovereign would show 
some respect for the mores, the ancient and established ways. 
Indeed, in view of the experience of the first two Stuarts, this 
might be assumed to be necessary for the retention of power, 
for de facto sovereignty. Yet this limitation on the exercise of 
sovereign authority was but auto-limitation, bounds set by the 
ruler’s own common sense. The application of such authority 
was a trial-and-error process, aided by judgment, and with loss 
of sovereignty the punishment for excessive error. 

Hobbes’s Theory of Liberty 

Had the subject, then, no liberty whatsoever? Hobbes an- 
swers that they may have certain liberties, but only on suf- 
ferance. They have no right to liberty; nor can they complain 
if the particular liberties which they chance to exercise at any 
one moment are diminished or removed. For liberty is simply 
absence of restraint on will, and this by definition pertains only 
to the sovereign. He may will freely, but others are free to 
will only in spheres where he permits. Liberty for the subject 
is liberty under law. This does not mean that the subject has 
a series of liberties guaranteed by law, the sense in which the 
phrase was later to be used. Liberty is simply what is not at 
the moment forbidden. If some sphere of activity is not cov- 
ered by any law, the subject here retains his natural rights or 
powers. He may will as he likes and do as he likes in the mat- 
ter, unless and until the sovereign hintself decides to exercise 
his will thereon, that is, to make a law covering the situation. 
Yet we have already noted that Hobbes allows citizens to protect 
themselves against destruction by the sovereign. In dealing 
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with liberty he repeats this, stating that men retain liberty to 
those things which, by the nature of the contract, cannot be 
given up. On this we have already commented at sufficient 
length. 

As there is no liberty for individuals, so there is no liberty 
for groups. Indeed Hobbes denies the very right of groups to 
exist at all as separate bodies not dependent on the state for 
their being. In the state itself there can clearly be no inter- 
mediate authorities with legislative power of their own, since 
that would divide sovereignty. Similarly within the territory 
of the state there cannot exist independent, non-govemmental 
corporations with a life of their own. For this would also 
divide sovereignty. Yet groups may exist and fimction by the 
permission of the state. Corporate bodies are not self-creating, 
and men may not join them unless they are approved, at least 
tacitly, by the state, since this would involve potential division 
in allegiance. Hobbes accepts the concession theory of cor- 
porations of the Roman lawyers. As a matter of policy he goes 
far beyond it in imposing restrictions, holding that the sov- 
ereign ought not to allow any organized group, at least of a po- 
litical or potentially political nature, to exist. Man must stand 
before the maker of his social existence naked and alone. He 
must form no attachments that might weaken his loyalty, dis- 
tract his attention, or lessen his service to the one being to 
whom, God apart, he owes his welfare and indeed his continued 
existence. Hobbes pungently compares corporations in the 
state to worms in the bowels of a natural man. Both are par- 
asites and both weaken the organism that harbors them. 

In Hobbes’s time the chief corporate groups were of course 
churches; and Hobbes writes with them in mind. But he is 
not content with so general a discussion. He devotes a consid- 
erable, and what would seem to one living today a dispropor- 
tionate, part of the Leviathan to an examination of the specific 
problem of the relations of church and state. Against Rome 
he is particularly bitter. The Roman Church is dangerous, if 
decayed; and a scheming papacy, anxious to restore its power 
and prestige, forever plots against the sovereigns of reformed 
lands. He shares that conviction, so widespread in England 
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over some two centuries, that a good Catholic is a poor citizen. 
For the Catholic’s primary allegiance is to his church and, 
should a conflict between the commands of the two arise, or 
should the Pope encourage a ruler of his own faith to attack the 
country, the Catholic will disobey, resist, and even plot against 
his rightful lord. This may seem to us somewhat extravagant; 
though it is to be recalled that in the Smith campaign of 1928 
not entirely dissimilar arguments were used rvith far less cause, 
but with no slight effectiveness. 

In England in Hobbes’s time, the danger appeared far great- 
er. The Armada, happily defeated by the weather and the 
navy, had sent shivers down men’s spines, and its memory was 
not yet dead. It was, of course, conveniently forgotten that the 
English Admiral at that time. Lord Howard of Effingham, had 
beto a Catliolic. The persecutions of ‘Bloody Mary’ had made 
a profound impression and had imbued the majority of English- 
men with a stubborn determination that never again should a 
Catholic sit upon the throne, although they were briefly to tol- 
erate government by James II. All through the succeeding 
period, there were recurrent alarms, whispers, and revelations 
of Popish plots. The fear may have been hysterical; but with 
the Counter-Reformation Jesuits, subtle, devoted, and not 
averse to martyrdom, did penetrate into England and indulge 
in conspiracy, or what might be construed as such. 

While Hobbes particularly disliked the Catholic Church, he 
had no great respect or fondness for any of the sects that flour- 
ished, not because he found their theology mistaken, but just 
because, being sects, they were a disintegrating, rather than a 
unifying, influence. He cared not a straw what theological 
views prevailed. He was concerned only that there should not 
be more than one religious organization publicly functioning 
within the state. This should be the organization decided upon 
by the sovereign. The command of the sovereign not only 
makes law: it also makes the church. The church is to be 
simply a state department like any other. Even if there were 
but one church, that church would, given independence, soon- 
er or later destroy the state. 'There must be a church, but the 
sovereign is necessarily its supreme pontiff. Hobbes fully ap- 
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proved die work of Henry VIII. Yet in all this he is concerned 
solely with organization and with outward worship. To him 
temporal government alone has real existence, and all is to be 
subordinated to its demands. He is not intolerant of belief, 
and indeed argues that it is expedient to tolerate any religious 
point of view provided it is personal and private. He would 
not have cared very greatly, tliough for tactical reasons he makes 
formal profession of his Christian beliefs, had a man chosen to 
ivorship Baal. He must not, however, be allowed to pay his 
devotions even to the Christian God in the company of his fel- 
lows if his method and practice of worship be different from that 
approved and established by the sovereign. 

The Difficulties of Hobbes’s Position 

This completes our account of the development and exposi- 
tion of Hobbes’s political philosophy. It remains but to add a 
few comments and sum up our conclusions. Hobbes’s entire 
effort was directed to the creation of the state and to ensuring 
that, when created, it would safely survive. Whether he be- 
lieved that the state of nature he portrayed had ever existed, 
even in its general outlines, is by no means a clear question. 
It seems, however, that he used the concept rather as an hy- 
pothesis which would allow of the deyelopment of a logical 
theory culminating in the institutional set-up he desired than 
as a literal description or an historical generalization. 

The state of nature was also a convenient framework around 
which to build his psychological insights, a method for the ex- 
position of his not too generous views about his fellows. 
Nevertheless, if it proved useful for his purpose, it also posed 
his problem in a false manner, so that no satisfactory and logic- 
ally air-tight solution could be" arrived at. The antithesis 
between a world of discrete individuals and a completely regi- 
mented society is essentially mistaken, and such a philosophy 
of all or nothing is untrue as a picture of the realities of man’s 
existence on earth. The problem of order and anarchy, of 
authority and liberty, is one of degree; and no permanently use- 
ful philosophy can arise by conceiving of social existence in 
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terms of antithetical absolutes. The social contract idea may 
have been a necessity to men who had no knowledge of anthro- 
pology, of the variety of types of social and political organization 
prevailing among primitive peoples, and of the different ways 
in which governmental institutions originated and developed 
among them. Lacking such knowledge, they had, neverthe- 
less, to supply an alternative explanation for the beginnings of 
government to take the place of divine right doctrine. But 
however intelligible in terms of its contemporary setting and 
however long-lived in its influence, the social compact was un- 
fortunate in its tendency to prevent realistic analysis of the com- 
plicated requirements of social life and of the various reasons , 
for which men support the state. 

Hobbes, following Machiavelli, may be a realist in his an- 
alysis of the human being and of his motives. Certainly he 
could be called scientific in his attempt to avoid metaphysical 
notions and in his economy of hypothesis. It is this which has 
given him his great influence and made him, even more than 
Machiavelli, a precursor and founder, first of the Utilitarians, 
and then of the latter schools devoted to a pragmatic inquiry 
into human motivation. Yet he, no less than Machiavelli, has 
a mistaken concept of the nature of the human animal, and one 
perhaps yet more harmful because of the very rigidity of his 
thought. He is singularly unaware of the importance of those 
elements in man’s life which, if they are not necessary to stxstain 
life, are nevertheless vital and alone give meaning to what 
would otherwise be somewhat purposeless activity. He stresses 
unduly the horrors of struggle and the eagerness for survival as 
such, while neglecting those elements which make survival 
either desirable or significant. Men may be creatures of their 
emotions; but their emotions go far beyond an eagerness to 
enjoy or to gain merely material goods. 

It follows then that the state created by Hobbes is similar ly 
inadequate. For its sole purpose is to assure safety in acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment, and it has no positive or cultural functions. 
Its task begins and ends with the application of force to prevent 
disturbances of the peace. This is doubtless a not unimport- 
ant task, and to gain even that protection against the vicissitudes 
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of fortune was the work of several centuries. Yet, as the Greeks 
long ago recognized, the state is an organization for promoting 
happiness in a positive way, for aiding in the fulfillment, not of 
one, but of all, of men’s desires. In his rejection of such a view 
Hobbes is once more the precursor of the Utilitarians: the doc- 
trine of laisser-faire, as well as associationist hedonism, is em- 
bedded in his teaching, though for the first anticipation he rare- 
ly receives credit. While, however, his state, unlike that of the 
Utilitarians, is undemocratic, it is, like theirs, essentially the 
policeman state, even though the policeman be not passive. 

Thirdly, as we have already noted, legal omnipotence, how- 
ever pleasing as an intellectual concept, is not possible in actual 
practice. The diversity of human beings and the differences in 
their aims may necessitate some authority to avoid extreme con- 
fusion. At the same time it makes the problem of politics a 
problem in nice adjustment, in the balancing and weighing of 
forces, in that whole art of delicate and difficult compromise 
that fascinates the wire-puller and distresses the reformer. 
Success in government is not lastingly possible when those in 
power, convinced of their exclusive rightness, are unwilling to 
modify or deviate from tlreir doctrinaire plans, as even dictators 
have come to recognize. One may enjoy the prestige and very 
real power of an unchallenged supremacy only while one is pre- 
pared to admit the claims of others. It may not be either prac- 
tical or necessary to satisfy all groups and all individuals all the 
time. But it is even less possible to ignore than to deceive all 
of the people all of the time. 

Lastly it should be pointed out that in the state, and partic- 
ularly as conditions grow more complex, law is at once some- 
thing more and something less than a command. By making 
words bear meanings that do not naturally attach to them, 
Hobbes’s position may, it is true, be defended. Yet a good deal 
of law is regulative and is intended to create conditions rather 
than to give orders — to facilitate the business of life, not to in- 
sist on men’s subjection to political authority. 

On the other hand, law as a command with a sanction has to 
function against a specific background of customs and attitudes, 
which severely limits what may be commanded with any hope 
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that the command will be voluntarily obeyed, or even with any 
chance of regularly and uniformly enforcing it where willing 
subjection is not forthcoming. 

Putting all this somewhat differently, Hobbes’s whole doc- 
trine of sovereignty posits a practical impossibility in a world 
of living men with wills of their own. It is the old conundrum 
of the irresistible force and the immovable object. Govern- 
ment may be omnipotent, but only provided it refuses to exer- 
cise its omnipotence. If it behaves so as to get a sufficient de- 
gree of consent to be able to put down opponents, it will, of 
course, continue to be government. If on the other hand it in- 
sists on thoroughly outraging all the feelings of all of the groups 
which might support it, it will rapidly cease to be government. 

The practical problems of politics normally emerge within 
tliese limits and give rise to the questions, how much consent, 
and what sort of consent, are requisite? Men do have diverse 
loyalties, and they will not give up all their desires and alle- 
giances simply because authority tells them to do so. This is 
peculiarly true in problems of religion, with which Hobbes 
was largely concerned. A government may be able to forbid 
certain religious groups and to deny civil rights to others. But, 
as the Politiques had discovered, it does so at its peril, weaken- 
ing the degree of consent it does achieve and thereby in the 
long run weakening itself. That oppression and extermina- 
tion may at times succeed is, of course, true. But the state is 
not thereby enabled to will precisely what those in command 
like, when what they like goes contrary to the wishes of groups 
whose support is necessary if law is to be made effective. 

This whole difficulty is further illustrated by Hobbes’s treat- 
ment of liberty. Practically, indeed, he doubtless desired that 
the subjects generally, and probably even some organized 
groups, should enjoy a certain degree tliereof. In theory, how- 
ever, it was for the state to decide precisely what those liberties 
should be; and Hobbes, while he suggested the need for wisdom 
on the part of governors, set no theoretical limits to the latter’s 
power. Liberty was what was not taken away; but there was no 
sort of guarantee that it would not be taken away, and the citi- 
zen had no right to protest if it were. In one sense, indeed, he 
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lemained free, even though it were taken away, for, from a 
psychological viewpoint, liberty ivas simply absence of restraint 
on choice, or to put it positively, freedom of the will, and of this 
no one could be deprived. 

Such a statement, however, is of no value from a political 
viewpoint, since what is there important are the conditions in 
terms of which one’s choices tvill be made. The real problem 
that Hobbes evaded was the ethical problem, the problem of 
the basis for distinction in terms of principle between those 
matters where freedom for the individual is uniformly com- 
patible with social well-being and those where it is not. That 
he was doubtless driven to his position by his fear that in dis- 
orderly times situations might arise in which any conceivable 
liberty would be socially dangerous to the preservation or the 
acquisition of a minimum of order does not alter this essential 
inadequacy in him. 


Hobbes’s Influence, Immediate and 
in the Long Run 

A brief statement of the influence of Hobbes may not be 
without its use. During his lifetime, he was subject, at least in 
England, to bitter attacks, particularly at the hands of church- 
men, who saw in his onslaught on divine right, his defense of 
force, and his basic materialism the stigmata of the atheist. On 
the continent, however, his influence was considerable and im- 
mediate, while in England itself his ideas, even when derided, 
were not without effect on political speculation. In Hol- 
land Benedict Spinoza (iflsa-iflyy) shared certain of Hobbes’s 
political ideas, but, differing greatly from the latter in meta- 
physics and ethics, developed them to reach quite other conclu- 
sions. Spinoza agreed that self-interest was man’s basic motiv- 
ation and self-preservation his prime objective. That self-in- 
terest was, however, enlightened and rational, not utterly short- 
sighted and based on simple physiological urges. Hence men 
created the state as a positive instrument for good, not to avoid 
evil and escape haunting fear. The state promoted and pro- 
tected their liberty and gave them rights, which were social, not 
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natural in the Hobbesian sense. Politics was indeed a matter 
of power; but the state, which should be governed in a some- 
what democratic way, was the repository of the collective power 
of its members organized and directed for the attainment by 
cooperation of ends impossible for isolated beings. It was not 
power handed over to an absolute sovereign that he might re- 
press the anarchic drives of beings who lacked any will to co- 
operate. Thus Spinoza took Hobbes’s doctrines, but used them 
to demonstrate the possibility and desirability of the popular 
welfare state, to prove that the repressive authority of the police- 
man was not the sole alternative to chaos. 

The most obvious influence of Hobbes was, however, on the 
Utilitarians, on Bentham and his disciples. The psychology of 
Associationist Hedonism is essentially the psychology of Hobbes, 
but developed on the assumption that men are more rational 
than Hobbes believed them, and the whole Benthamite the- 
ory of politics is at bottom an attempt to combine the Hobbes- 
ian stress on order with a rational and socially useful liberty on 
the part of unregimented individuals. Their doctrine is, in 
fact, Hobbes’s policeman state used for the attainment of Spin- 
oza’s social ends. The doctrine of the sovereignty of parlia- 
ment, and indeed the whole of the Austinian jurisprudence, is 
Hobbes legalized and democratized. Parallel with this is the 
classical economics: the economic man is Hobbes’s natural man 
functioning in the economic sphere, and civilized by the myste- 
rious hidden hand so dear to Adam Smith. On the continent 
Rousseau’s social contract with its state dominated by the gener- 
al will is yet another democratization of Hobbes. In a different 
direction Hobbes provides the basis of that materialism which, 
developed through Holbach, became ultimately, when com- 
bined with an inversion of Hegelian dialectic that itself derived 
through Rousseau, the dialectical materialism of Marx. 

In America, also, Hobbes was to have his influence. At the 
time of the Revolution a Tory lawyer of Massachusetts, Daniel 
Leonard, avowedly made the theories of Hobbes, expounded in 
Leviathan, the basis of his attack on the colonial cause as defend- 
ed by Otis and Adams, and of his own justification of England’s 
right to govern America as the former saw fit. Leonard’s views. 
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however, are of little interest save to curious investigators of 
lost causes. More important, if also less direct and obvious, is 
the Hobbesian influence on the early Federalists. Certainly 
the philosophy of Alexander Hamilton, whatever its precise in- 
tellectual sources, expresses clearly the Hobbesian demand for 
order brought about by a strong state. Nor is it without rele- 
vance that, just as Hobbes wrote of an England disturbed by 
civil war and religious conflict, so Hamilton was concerned with 
the fortunes of a country which had just emerged from exhaust- 
ing war, was in a state bordering on anarchy under the Articles 
of Confederation, and was deeply disturbed by the no less fun- 
damental conflict of economic groups. 

In more recent times, the influence of Hobbes is difficult to 
disentangle, since it is mixed up with the influence of later 
thinkers, among whom some, but not all, themselves derive 
from him. In the realm of psychology, indeed, the Behavior- 
ists have essentially developed Hobbes’s doctrines of man as an 
animal responding directly in terms of appetite and aversion to 
stimuli in the environment. With him they have, that is to 
say, insisted on man’s fundamentally non-rational character. 
Yet at the same time they have stressed more than he did the 
potential effects of environmental conditioning, and share with 
Locke and the philosophes who followed him a faith in the 
possibility of social amelioration by education, though their 
reasons are manifestly different. The political implications of 
their position are not, however, perfectly clear and have not 
been fully worked out. 

In the realm of political thought proper, the advocates of 
sovereignty and of the sanctity of law and order may in a general 
way claim Hobbes as ancestor, while the defenders and partisans 
of the totalitarian philosophy not less clearly are, on a long 
view, in his debt. With the latter, as well as with Hamilton, in 
mind it might perhaps be suggested that Hobbesian doctrines 
are apt to be advanced in times of crisis when anarchy is feared 
and the first necessity appears to be the preservation of order. 
If this is true, it suggests interesting reflections as to the degree 
and manner in which political pliilosophers may be said to in- 
fluence subsequent theory and practice. 
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Bibliographical Note 

Ch. II of Gooch’s Political Thought in England from Bacon to 
Halifax is a brief, but good, discussion of Hobbes’s theories. A 
short analysis is also contained in an essay by E. L. Woodward in 
Hearnshaw, The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, where also may be 
found a worthwhile essay on Spinoza by A. D. Lindsay. A more 
lengthy account thereof, sound but somewhat pedesman, is to be 
found in W. Graham, English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to 
Maine. H. R. Lord’s The Principles of Politics, which analyzes 
dominant trends in seventeenth and eighteenth century thought 
topically and critically, has much that is valuable on Hobbes’s ideas, 
particularly of the contract and of sovereignty. C. E. Vaughan’s 
Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, of which the first vol- 
ume is devoted mainly to social contract theories, contains in Ch. II 
thereof a good analysis of this aspect of Hobbes’s thought. For a 
criticism of Hobbes’s theory of political obligation, as devastating as 
it is short, the student should consult E. F. Carritt’s Morals and 
Politics. 

Of books on Hobbes, G. E. G. Gatlin’s Thomas Hobbes as 
Philosopher is a short introductory sketch by an admirer and dis- 
ciple of the philosopher of Malmesbury. Larger works are Sir L. 
Stephen’s Hobbes in the “English Men of Letters” series— an excel- 
lent work, and G. C. Robertson’s Thomas Hobbes, a very valuable 
biography. Hobbes’s Leviathan itself is readily obtainable in the 
“Everyman” series. His other works are less available, though F. 
Tdnnies, a distinguished German student of Hobbes, has had print- 
ed his Elements of Law. The great edition, however, is that of 
Moles worth (i6 volumes), which includes both the English and the 
Latin works. Leviathan, it might be added, contains some of the 
most forceful prose to be found in political philosophy, and the 
student would be well advised to read at least considerable parts 
of it. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Locke: Constitutionalism in the Interests 
of Property 


Locke’s Life and the T riumph of 
the Middle Class 

J OHN LOCKE (1632-1704) was the son of middle class par- 
ents. His father, who had on him a great influence, was a 
strict Puritan who had fought in the Civil War. Locke himself 
was educated first at Westminster School and then at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he later served as a tutor. At the time 
Oxford was feeling the influence of Puritanism, though it was 
soon to return to its extreme royalism and to all the ways of 
orthodoxy. Locke’s intellectual interests were very wide, em- 
bracing the humanities, philosophy, and the social studies, as 
well as the pure sciences, which in his day were undergoing a 
great development. He was also interested in problems of 
theology and might have entered the ministry but that he found 
the Anglican Church somewhat narrow. Instead he became a 
doctor and formed associations with some of the leading scien- 
tific men of the day. Yet more significant was his friendship 
with Lord Ashley, the founder of the Whig party, whose sec- 
retary he became. He held the position for some fifteen years. 

It was during these years that his earlier works were pub- 
lished, and it is interesting to note that the first of them were 
concerned with such problems as freedom of expression and 
of religious belief and with the relation of church and state. 
Locke’s peaceful pursuit of his studies and the intellectual circle 
that he had formed were alike broken when Ashley, who had 
meanwhile become first Earl of Shaftesbury, fell into disgrace. 

S17 
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Locke went abroad to France, where he speedily made the ac- 
quaintance of leading thinkers on the continent. After a few 
years he was able to return to England and to his former em- 
ployer, though only for a short time, since Shaftesbury was com- 
mitted to the Tower and Locke himself fell under suspicion. 
This time he fled to Holland, that asylum of exiles, where he 
remained some five years. There he spent his time writing and 
sharing the society of other political refugees. He made the 
acquaintance of William of Orange, and returned to England 
shortly after the latter had accepted the British throne. On his 
return he received a minor office in the government, which he 
held for some years. 

Meanwhile he had attained a European reputation, particu- 
larly with the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, which 
appeared in 1690. It had been preceded by the first of his 
Letters on Toleration (1685), as well as by his chief political 
work, the Two Treatises on Civil Government (1690). He 
found himself, however, somewhat less than satisfied with the 
course of events under the new regime and retired to the coun- 
try. His last years were taken up with a variety of contro- 
versies, which led to the production of works on economics, 
education, and religion, some of which appeared posthumously. 
With old age he became increasingly interested in theological 
problems, having surrendered in 1700 his office as Commission- 
er of the Board of Trade, which he had accepted a few years 
previously. 

In politics Locke was essentially a moderate. Where Hobbes, 
in his interest to preserve order and with some prejudice in 
favor of the Stuart monarchy, had defended absolutism, Locke 
was no less anxious to ensure constitutional government. He 
disapproved deeply of the policies of the Restoration monarchy, 
and in particular objected to the religious policy of James H. 
He heartily endorsed the work of the Convention Parliament, 
but was troubled lest the new House of Orange become unduly 
powerful. He was the philosopher of parliamentary govern- 
ment and of democracy, championing the Bloodless Revolution 
of 1688, the claims of Protestant dissent, and the right of men 
of substance to rule. , Indeed, it was the latter theme that was 
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the most significant part o£ his theory, for if he defended cau- 
tiously the right of revolution and proclaimed the necessity for 
consent, he did so because he was anxious to establish the rights 
of property and to protect the interests of a middle class of 
traders and land-owners against the power of a king and his 
court. In a sense, indeed, it may be said that his doctrines came 
closest to realization when the alien House of Hanover, by giv- 
ing England foreign-speaking kings, left affairs in the hands of 
an aristocratic group, which ruled by a prerogative of its own. 

Locke in essence continued and gave voice to the outlook of 
the more substantial and conservative of those who had once 
supported Cromwell’s Commonwealth, as against cavaliers and 
king’s friends on the one hand, and the radical sects on the other. 
He is, that is to say, a Whig. He has no sympathy with the ob- 
scurantism of the Restoration, with its doctrine of divine right, 
nor yet with the Established Church, whose bishops so unques- 
tioningly supported a monarch far from Christian in his private 
life or public acts. On the other hand, while he advocates tol- 
erance for non-conformists, he is uninterested in the wider is- 
sues of social justice. He speaks for men of substance, men 
with interests, not for the disinherited. Yet, if it is this class 
interest that directly informs his political philosophy, one must 
no more forget in his case than in that of Hobbes the general 
philosophy that lay behind it. Locke was, after all, a leader 
and founder of the empirical school of British philosophy, and 
a precursor of the Age of Reason. Doubtless his stress on man’s 
rationality, as well as his celebrated doctrine of the mind, blank 
at birth and formed by experience, the tabula rasa, was very 
useful to one who wished to insist on the doctrine of political 
equality, even though it was harder to reconcile with economic 
inequality. Yet his views as to the nature of the human aniinal 
were not worked out with the deliberate idea that they would 
be the most useful for the defense of his political position, and 
in both his political and his pure philosophy he was essentially 
trying to apply the brilliantly successful methods and approach 
of Newton to the still inchoate sphere of social studies. That 
the Essay Concerning Human Understanding was not uncon- 
nerted with his political work will be seen in what follows. ' 
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His political ideas are contained, as above noted, in the Two 
Treatises on Civil Government and in his Letters on Tolera- 
tion. The first of these two treatises does not greatly concern 
us here. In it Locke’s essential aim was to demolish the Hobbes- 
ian position, the defense of absolutism. Yet for some reason 
he does not tackle Hobbes directly, something greatly to be re- 
gretted, since Hobbes was a worthy antagonist; and it would 
have been interesting to see how Locke would have dealt with 
the problem, and particularly how he would have treated 
Hobbes’s psychology. Hobbes, however, was in bad odor, and 
his ideas suffered unpopularity largely because he was deemed 
an immoral atheist. The Restoration had preferred to get its 
philosophy from that distinguished knight. Sir Robert Filmer, 
who had defended the divine right of kings on the basis of a 
combination of legitimate inheritance and natural paternal 
authority. Accordingly Locke devotes the whole of the first 
treatise to a devastating criticism of Filmer’s Patriarcha. 

The latter work was not so absurd as Locke tried to make it 
appear. We need not, however, devote any time to his crit- 
icism, since the whole issue is now dead, while his object was 
simply to clear away certain d6bris that he might lay a new 
foundation. Having adequately disposed of the contention 
that the British monarchy was directly descended from David, 
and even from Adam, and having also shown to his own satis- 
faction that the authority of the father was not a justification of 
the power of a king, he begins his positive construction with a 
discussion of the state of nature. 


Locke’s Concept of the State of 
Nature and of Rights 

His view of that state differs vitally from that of Hobbes. It 
was a pre-political, and not a pre-social, state, in which men 
lived in peace and happiness with their fellows and were sweet- 
ly reasonable. Man was a rational animal; and how could such 
a one logically spend his time in perpetual strife? Men in 
this pre-social state were good, not bad: their reason resulted 
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in an enlightened, and not a short-sighted, self-interest, and they 
recognized the value of cooperation. 

The law of nature, or of natural living, was the product of 
reason. Hence in the natural state all men were equal, since 
reason itself gave no justification for inequalities. Moreover, 
Locke’s psychological studies had convinced him that all men 
at birth had equality, if it was only the equality of identical 
blankness. From this equality of the natural man there fol- 
lowed the possession by every individual of the same rights. 

What were these rights? Manifestly in the first place there 
was the right of the individual to live, to be allowed to live with- 
out interference from his fellows. Hobbes had conceived of 
murder as a normal incident in the life of the natural man. To 
Locke it was incompatible with reason and goodness. Second- 
ly, there must of course be liberty— not liberty in the sense of 
a power freely to will and to achieve one’s will if one could, but 
liberty as a voluntary recognition by everyone of his obligations 
to his fellow and a respect for their claims. That is, there was 
a code of unexpressed and undefined rules, which yet bound 
individuals because of their rational recognition of mutual in- 
terdependence. 

Thirdly, the law of nature gave every man a right to proper- 
ty; and it was the right to property that became the cornerstone 
of Locke’s political theory. Why did such a right exist? It 
existed, not, as with Hobbes, as mere possession, the right to ac- 
quire if one had the power to do so, but as the right to enjoy 
that which one had produced to satisfy one’s needs, something 
that every reasonable being would recognize as just and would 
duly respect. Locke was enabled to come to this conclusion 
through his definition of property. Property, he states, is 
''"that with which a man hath mixed his labor”; a definition 
that was to have a curious fate, being applied by Marx to the 
industrial society of his day, and leading to the conclusion that 
workers were deprived of a part of their product. It became, 
in short, the celebrated labor theory of value. 

Locke, however, was thinking not of an elaborate industrial 
society, but of some vaguely conceived group of men living in 
undeveloped territory without political organization, a group 
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of rational primitives faced with an abundant nature. To sur- 
vive it was only necessary for them to work; and what could be 
more just than that they should enjoy the necessities of life 
gained by the sweat of their brow? Doubtless Locke had in 
mind an America just being settled, where a rich virgin soil re- 
warded settlers for their enterprise and where, with free land, 
no competent person need starve. Indeed Locke specifically ;:, 
states that the characteristics of life under the law of nature are 
an abundance of land, a high degree of sociability, and the 
prevalence of known, but undefined, customs regulating men’s 
intercourse. 

Now these are the very characteristics of a new and frontier 
community. Certainly Locke’s state of nature had never ex- 
isted as a state of society; and the American colonial adventure 
began with the setting up of government, while most of the 
early settlements were not on free land, but on vast tracts given 
to individuals by royal grant. How primitive men could have’-^’ 
formed such a well-organized society without government, using 
force, is not clear. Yet Locke was right, as against Hobbes, in 
believing with Aristotle that men had a social nature; while 
modem anthropology has suggested that, if government and 
force are more prevalent among primitive peoples than we once 
believed, nevertheless a great part of their life is regulated by 
custom and tradition. The great error in Locke’s position lay 
in his belief that men would generally be rational and respect 
property rights. If custom is a restraint on covetousness and 
prevents the perpetual battle of Hobbes, nevertheless men will 
take advantage of their fellows and steal their property. The 
abundant life is not a characteristic of undeveloped societies; 
and while need may give cohesion, it also leads to crime. 

The Defects of the Natural Condition: 

the Need for Government 

Locke indeed had some inkling of the defects of the natural 
society, and did not glorify it, as Rousseau was later to do. He 
pointed out that the rules dictated by reason were not always 
self-enforcing, and that it was awkward not to have some au- 
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thority with power to see that they were observed and to define 
what they were. For, granted men are rational, Locke does not 
go so far as some of the later philosophes in the faith that they 
are purely rational, free from prejudice, and not given to an 
over-emphasis on their own interests as against those of their 
neighbors. He recognizes full well that, while there may be 
some general agreement as to what rules ought to be respected 
and observed, that is, that men may share essentially the same 
viewpoint on fundamental ethical principles, nevertheless in- 
terpretations of the proper application of a rule to a particular 
case will differ widely. In a specific issue men will not uni- 
formly come to identical decisions as to what constitutes justice 
according to the law of nature. In other words, the law of 
nature is hazy and vague, and there is too much scope for dif- 
ferences of opinion, honest ot otherwise, about it. 

Hence the state of nature has certain defects; and men, in- 
spired by their rational and social nature, feel a need to remedy 
those defects. They want, first of all, the establishment of a 
known law, clear and definite, and directly applicable to the 
situations that arise. Yet with such a law duly created men 
might still differ as to whether some specific act constituted a 
breach thereof. Hence, secondly, there must be an impartial 
judge to decide controversies under the law, to determine who 
is innocent and who is guilty. Even this is not enough: judg- 
ments do not execute themselves. Therefore, one needs, third- 
ly, power to carry out the sentence pronounced in a case and to 
see that the parties observe its terms. 

It is from these defects and these needs that the state arises. 
The state is indeed nothing but a common organ of and for 
social creatures; that is, an organ which all accept for the pur- 
pose of interpreting the law of nature and removing uncertain- 
ties in its application. For Rousseau, the state was the nearest 
approach to the perfection of a natural condition in a world 
where men had long been corrupted by artificial conventions, 
unjustly imposed by the powerful: for Locke, it was the culmi- 
nation and bringing to perfection of a state of nature that was 
good in its essence, but displayed glaring defects in its day-by- 
day workings. 
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Locke’s Theory of the Social Contract 

How is an organization competent to perform the functions 
listed above to be created? Locke answers, by means of a con- 
tract, or rather of two contracts; though whether the two were 
in Locke’s mind distinct and separate is a matter over which 
scholars have long disputed. Logically, however, the two proc- 
esses are distinct, and may be so treated for purposes of analysis. 
First comes the so-called pactum unionis, the pact of union, a 
contract of each with all to form a community. This differs 
somewhat from Rousseau’s later contract in that, while with the 
latter each individual contracts with the whole collectively (al- 
though since no whole exists before the contract, this is logically 
impossible), in Locke’s version each individual contracts with 
every other individual. This may be a more logically de- 
fensible procedure than Rousseau’s; though one may well ask 
why, granted men living in a state of sociability, there is any 
necessity for a contract to create a community. Locke certain- 
ly does not make clear what is the difference between men in a 
state of society and a community. 

Apart from this difficulty, however, what is the essence of the 
contract? Each individual agrees with every other to surrender 
his natural rights to the community, i.e., a new being is created 
in order that rights may be effectively guaranteed. Perhaps in 
this we have the answer to our question. A society is marked 
by individuals possessing rights, a community by the possession 
of rights by the whole on behalf of the individuals. Yet this 
whole is but a sum of individuals, now organized: it is not an 
independent and conceptual being. Locke thus avoids the pit- 
falls of Political Idealism. 

The end of all this is the gaining of protection. Protection 
will be assured when tlte state, the community as a whole, exe- 
cutes the law of nature, instead of leaving it to each individual 
to be judge and enforcement officer in his own case. It is to be 
noted that Locke identifies state and community, a dubious 
procedure from the point of view of any modern sociologist, and 
one tha,t is hard to defend in terms of his own superstructure. 
The state so created is, as a community, to determine law and 
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punish offenses. Nevertheless, the individual is not to lose all 
his natural rights, surrendering them into the hands of govern- 
ment: if Locke did not carefully distinguish state and com- 
munity, he was very careful to distinguish state and government 
— a dangerous distinction from the realistic viewpoint, and one 
likely, unless applied with care, and as a purely analytical and 
organizing technique, to lead one indirectly into the Idealist 
camp. 

The individual enters the contract that he may have his free- 
dom and yet be protected. Consequently he gives up only so 
much of his natural rights as is necessary for his protection, for 
the creation of the state, and retains everything else. This is 
the second logical contract, the pactum subjectionis, or compact 
of subjection, through which the individual promises the state 
obedience, provided and while the state secures the essential 
freedom he had enjoyed in the state of nature, leaving him free 
in his life, his liberty, and the enjoyment of his property. 

How can the individual have such freedom, if the state has 
taken over his rights? Locke’s answer is that a part of the con- 
tract consists in the establishment of majority rule, by which 
the consent of the majority will be necessary to the making of 
law. This consent will protect the individual against tyranny, 
against the deprivation of his rights by the state he has agreed 
to create, while at the same time allowing for effective collective 
action. By this second contract the state agrees to rule the in- 
dividual only with his consent, as contained in majority rule, 
while the individual binds himself to carry out all decisions 
made by the majority. It is manifest that here Locke was try- 
ing to erect a defense against the Stuart custom of ignoring 
parliament and the interests which it represented, and was re- 
introducing, in a somewhat new guise, the idea that govern- 
ment existed as a trustee for the people, and through their 
support. , 

There was, of course, a real difficulty in this whole idea, in 
that it is hard to see how an individual may be said to consent 
to a law made by the majority, when he is of the minority op- 
posed to it. But Locke was aware, if Rousseau at times was not, 
of the dangers of too anarchic a freedom; while practically the 
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majority, to him, was the majority o£ actual electors, a fairly 
small and homogeneous class. Whatever the logical difficulties 
of the concept, we do know that democracy only works because 
minorities are normally prepared to acquiesce in decisions made 
by the majority, even though in the beginning they would have 
preferred a different decision. Nevertheless, whatever the 
necessities of workable representative government, there is real 
danger in identifying the majority and the whole; while, if the 
possibility of fundamental conflict among the electors is lessened 
and the chances of genuine representation are increased when 
the electorate is a small class, the likelihood that decisions will 
express the consent of even a majority of the whole becomes 
somewhat slight under such conditions. 


Consent and Obligation 

Locke, however, is concerned not so much with specific con- 
sent to individual laws as with a general consent to the form of 
government in a society, as he shows in his attempt to answer 
the question, how can the existence of consent be discovered? 
The individual must give evidence of consent to be bound by 
the decisions made within the organized community. But, 
once such evidence has been given, he is permanently bound by 
whatever is done thereafter. This evidence may, however, be 
either express or tacit. An individual can, on reaching ma- 
turity, make a formal oath of allegiance to government or take 
part in public affairs. Yet if on attaining years of discretion he 
remains in the country rather than going elsewhere, his consent 
to what is done by government may be assumed. . For if he had 
disapproved, or liked some other place better, he would have 
departed. This doctrine is plausible but unrealistic. How- 
ever much an individual may dislike his government, he is very 
often unable to depart, through economic or other circum- 
stances; while in modem times, of course, he has been able to 
do so only with the state’s permission. 

Secondly, even if he does depart, his practical choice is con- 
fined to putting himself under some other government, and on 
occasion this may result in little real choice at all, though in 
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Locke’s time, and for nearly two centuries after, the American 
frontier did offer an escape to those who could not bear social 
and political restraints. Nevertheless, what Locke really says 
is that the individual is a member of society and has an obliga- 
tion to obey the state’s laws, provided he lives in a country where 
majority rule prevails and ’ivhere liberty of the person and of 
property are allowed and protected, subject to such legal limita- 
tions as the majority, through its representatives, may from time 
to time deem proper. 

In fairness to Locke, it should further be noted that both Eng- 
land and Holland had previously offered asylum to refugees, and 
had shown a considerable degree of toleration of opinion, par- 
ticularly in matters of religion. When they themselves grew 
more rigid and less tolerant, escape for those of sincere convic- 
tions did not prove impossible, though it may have involved 
sacrifice and hardship. The Pilgrims and other groups did find 
refuge on an unsettled American seaboard, and were there able 
to establish their own governments, with which, in the begin- 
ning, England interfered but little. Pennsylvania, under Wil- 
liam Penn, offered real protection for Locke’s natural rights, 
even if its democracy was limited; while, when colonies like 
Massachusetts themselves attacked such rights, it was still pos- 
sible to move elsewhere and found a more liberal and congenial 
regime, as did Roger Williams in Rhode Island.^ Incidentally, 
it may here be noted that the idea of a social contract as the basis 
of government was not so foolish as it has sometimes been made 
to appear: while the early settlers did not start from a primitive, 
unorganized world, they did sometimes establish new social and 
governmental arrangements on a quasi-contractual basis, as is 
shown in the Mayflower Compact. > 

To return to our moutons, Locke holds that, on the comple- 
tion of the two-fold contract of union and of subjection, the state 
exists in its full power, with the majority in command. The 
government of this state must be based on popular institutions. 
Yet it may have different fomis. The'^orm is determined by 
where the legislative power resides; whether it be in the whole 

‘See following chapter, pp. 553-555 and 568-569. 
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people, in. its representatives, or in some more limited group. 
Nevertheless, the difiEerent forms of government do not make 
different forms of state. There can only be one such form cre- 
ated by the contract above described. Of the forms of govern- 
ment only one, democracy, is safe. 

This distinction between state and government is somewhat 
strange and quite obscuie. For if tire state is created by the 
two-fold conti-act and if majority rule is part of it, it is a little 
hard to understand how there can justifiably be a government 
that is non-democratic. At best there could be two forms, di- 
rect and indirect democracy. The doctrine of tacit consent 
may indeed suggest that Locke, following earlier thinkers, was 
prepared to support a monarchy on the ground that the king 
ruled with the consent of the governed and was limited, in the 
same way that the Roman emperor was supposedly limited by 
the lex regia. On the other hand, an objection to direct democ- 
racy as impractical may have been in the forefront of Locke’s 
mind. To him the proper government was representative 
democracy; and no doubt he was anxious to show that the su- 
premacy of parliament was compatible with, and based on, ma- 
jority rule in the people itself, even though he was in fact de- 
fending a scheme under which a relatively small proportion of 
the people alone had the franchise. 


The Best Form of Government: 

Representative Democracy 

Why should democracy, meaning once more representative 
democracy, be the only safe form of government? On the one 
hand a direct democracy cannot function effectively, cannot so 
legislate as to give that certain and adequate protection which 
is the purpose of the contract. On the other, a monarchy in- 
dependeht of the legislature, whatever its nominal obligations 
to the people, is not eajsy to check or to call to account, since no 
institutions exist for that purpose. Hence if the monarch 
abuses his power and ceases to represent the majority, the only 
defense left is revolution, which is scarcely compatible with 
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order and the protection of natural rights, even though its aim 
be to regain them— and, as we shall see, Locke, while insisting on 
the right of revolution, is emphatic that its exercise is only a last 
resort. Representative democracy, on the other hand, is a 
method of government by a legislature capable of efiEective 
action, since it is a coherent and limited body. At the same 
time by means of periodical elections the legislators are called 
upon to give an account of their performance, and may be 
turned out of ofl&ce should they have abused their power, to the 
diminution of men’s natural rights. 

This doctrine constitutes the traditional defense of legislative 
authority both in this country, where Madison ably ex- 
pounded, in The Federalist, the superiority of representative 
government over direct democracy, and in England. In the 
latter country it is combined with Hobbes’s theory of sover- 
eignty and is given a legal bias to become the constitutional doc- 
trine of parliamentary sovereignty as developed by John Austin; 
while it is re-stated in a form more closely analagous to Locke’s 
position by Dicey, who distinguishes the legal and the political 
sovereigns, making the former, parliament, dependent on the 
latter, the electorate.^ 

One may perhaps observe that Locke assumed a two-party 
system even though in his time parties were not close-knit. 
That minority parties might grow up which would not be suffi- 
ciently powerful to gain representation in the legislature, yet 
which might have enough strength to prevent the dominant 
party from representing a true majority, he did not perhaps 
realize. More important, he failed to see that under a system 
of single-member constituencies such as prevails both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, the legislative majority might 
actually represent but a minority. His theory of tacit consent 
ensured obligation even in these circumstances. Nevertheless, 
it could hardly be said that such a government necessarily pro- 
tected natural rights in the sense that Locke meant, at least from 
the standpoint of logic. 

_ 'A- V. Dicey was a great constitutional lawyer and analyst of the past genera- 
tion. He insists, in his IntToduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 
on the sovereign omnicompetence of parliament, but stresses also the dependence 
of its members on the electorate for their political life. 
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The Rights of Property 

He was, however, mainly concerned with the right o£ prop- 
erty; and the later developments of industrialism, on the one 
hand, and techniques of forming public opinion, on the other, 
have created a capitalist society within which the property 
group, even though a minority, is enabled, working through 
democratic machinery, to ensure a disproportionate degree of 
consideration for its interest. Locke’s philosophy has indeed 
provided a complete rationalization for such a society; though 
it is important to note that, when Locke defended property, he 
was concerned very largely with landed property or with the 
property gained by individuals in commercial adventure, not 
with the property of great industrial corporations, where con- 
trol, risk, and effort are often almost completely divorced. In 
his day there was some justification in defining property as 
“that with which a man hath mixed his labor.” 

Yet even then the earlier enclosures had dispossessed thou- 
sands, depriving them of access to the soil and turning them, if 
they remained on the land, into tenants at will or hired laborers. 
On the other hand, the growth of trades, the breakdown of the 
guild system, and the new opportunities for commerce in an 
England that was gaining supremacy on the seas by the defeat 
of the Dutch, offered men with energy and initiative a real 
chance to acquire. Locke, however, showed a blindness to the 
truth that a concept of property conceived in terms of pioneer 
colonial conditions was not rightly applicable to contemporary 
England. Whether Locke would have approved a property 
system based so completely on the cash nexus as our own, it is 
impossible to say. One may nevertheless state with some cer- 
tainty that the Hamiltonian theory, the philosophy from which 
current Republican doctrine derives, was a fair interpretation 
of his ideas and created a society of which he would have ap- 
proved. For he is not, like Rousseau, a leveller. Rather he 
anticipates and shares that concern with the safety of bourgeois 
wealth that is so signal a mark of Voltaire’s thought processes.^ 


‘See Ch. XXin, pp. 665-670. 
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The Differentiation of Powers 

Returning to our main theme, we should note that, if Locke 
desired to give the electorate an ultimate control over the legis- 
lature, his deepest fear was nevertheless that the executive might 
become independent and, getting out of hand, might control or 
ignore the legislature, thus making the protection of natural 
rights through it unreal. Accordingly, he develops a doctrine 
of the differentiation of powers. This is unlike Montesquieu’s 
later theory of the separation of powers — a theory of checks and 
balances. Its object is not, by allowing the different functions 
of government to become independent in their functioning and 
thus preventing anyone from getting exclusive control, to gain 
protection against potential tyranny. On the contrary, Locke 
is anxious to insure the supremacy of the legislative branch 
of government. This is absolutely necessary in terms of his 
own logic. For the legislature is the representative of the ma- 
jority, and the ultimate protector of those natural rights for 
whose more complete security the contract was made. Legisla- 
tion in Locke’s view is the supreme function of the state; and 
the body to which it is entrusted must have the highest power. 
Nor may that body transfer its powers to another. It receives 
them from the majority that it may exercise them. Therefore 
it has no right to surrender them. Moreover, if it does so, the 
result may be once more an arbitrary absolutism and a neglect 
of those natural rights which the state exists to protect. 

Memories of the Rump Parliament were still vivid in men’s 
minds, and Locke was afraid that a king might use his power 
for the subjection of parliament to his own unpopular ends. 
To give a modem analogy, Locke felt that the legislature should 
not become, like Mussolini’s parliament, a suicide chamber. 
The history of the Stuarts, after all, had in large part been the 
history of struggles between king and parliament; and indeed, 
since Tudor times, the former had gradually encroached on the 
sphere of the latter. Particularly, the Stuarts had endeavored 
to impose arbitrary taxes and to grant monopolies, thus attack- 
ing the property interests of the middle class, while depriving 
that class of the opportunity to profit from the new growth in 
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commerce. Ship money and Hampden’s case were not forgot- 
ten. Parliamentary supremacy was not simply the logical out- 
come of Locke’s premises: it was a practical necessity, the one 
possible alternative to government by prerogative. 

Secondly, there had to be an executive power since laws were 
manifestly not self-enforcing. The legislature itself could not 
and should not endeavor directly to carry out its own mandates. 
Nevertheless the executive existed simply to carry them out, not 
to make and enforce separate rules of its own, independent of 
the will of parliament. Accordingly it must be subject to the 
legislature, losing its power if the legislature disagrees with it. 

This was an anticipation of that doctririe of cabinet responsi- 
bility that was to receive complete formulation and recognition 
early in the nineteenth century. It was through this, and not 
through the separation of executive and legislative, that such 
freedom as the British people enjoyed was secured. Mon- 
tesquieu, by misunderstanding this, unwittingly developed a 
theory which, accepted without reserve in the making of our 
republic, led to the unfortunate conflicts that have at times 
marred the history of the presidential system, while making in- 
evitable that virtual sovereignty of the judiciary the results of 
which have been even more socially unfortunate.^ 

Yet if the separation of powers as Montesquieu conceived it 
did not exist in the England he knew, it was none the less true 
that the doctrine was somewhat more accurate as a description 
of Locke’s England than the latter’s own theory, which repre- 
sented at the time merely a wish. While the Stuarts had suc- 
ceeded in encroaching on the sphere of the courts, the judiciary 
under Coke, despite Bacon and other time-servers, made a 
strenuous fight for its independence, while the legislature had 
resisted the invasion of its sphere with varying success. At the 
same time, though the Restoration had destroyed the complete 
independence of the monarchy, the power of prerogative was by 
no means dead, and was not rendered purely nominal even with 
the accession of the House of Orange. 

We may indeed doubt whether Locke’s insistence on execu- 
tive subjection to the legislative power arose from a conscious 

‘See Ch. XXI, pp. 600-603. 
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desire for cabinet responsibility, as it was understood by Glad- 
stone and described by Bagehot.^ Rather it was, in the first 
place, an objection to executive power in the hands of die king, 
a feeling that the prerogative should be exercised subject to, and 
not in defiance of, parliamentary law, though not necessarily 
denying that the prerogative had a place of its own as sup- 
plementing legislative activity. 

Secondly, Locke was attacking the idea of independent min- 
isters, under the protection of the king, who could disregard the 
work of parliament. The logical conclusion of this was, no 
doubt, the cabinet system of today; but, long after Locke’s time, 
government by King’s Friends was practiced, while the realiza- 
tion of the full implications of parliamentary sovereignty was 
a slow growth. 

Thirdly, Locke believed that there was another division of 
the government, which he called the federative. This power 
was to carry on relations with other states, to conduct diplomacy 
and to decide generally in all problems of international rela- 
tions. It is customary in commenting on this to say that no 
such power exists. Foreign relations are in the hands of the 
executive. Yet even today the cabinet has in this sphere a 
greater real independence from parliamentary control than else- 
where, whatever the legal position. It is, moreover, interesting 
to note that foreign affairs, always the arcana imperii, the most 
secret affairs of government, are, following a brief period of so- 
called open diplomacy, once more increasingly controlled by 
Foreign Office, State Department, or Quai d’Orsay. These 
may, again, be nominally subject to the executive; but in point 
of fact they often act independendy of, or even control, it. 
What situations in Locke’s time led him to believe in either the 
existence of or the necessity for such a power, it is hard to say, 
unless it be that the Stuarts had pursued their own unpopular 
foreign policy, rejecting control and refusing advice. 

Perhaps the most curious part of his analysis is the omission 
of any mention of a separate judicial power. Indeed, the judi- 

'Bagehot was one of the more distinguished English social philosophers and 
commentators of the middle of the last century. His The English Constitution 
contained, inter alia, a discussion of the nature and functions of the Cabinet 
which achieve enduring fame. 
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ciary is seemingly included within the executive. Now, the 
judiciary is an indispensable and fundamental part of govern- 
ment, and its independence of other powers in its day-to-day 
work is vitally important, if rights are to be protected and jus- 
tice secured. The tradition of judicial independence is one of 
the leading boasts of the Englishman; while its absence in 
France, where the parlemenis, and particularly that of Paris, 
came more and more under tire king’s control, was rightly con- 
sidered one of the major abuses of the ancien regime. If it was 
unwise, and perhaps in the final analysis impossible, completely 
to separate legislature and executive, the separation of the judi- 
ciary from these other powers was both possible and necessary. 
Locke probably assumed that the traditional independence of 
the English judiciary was, granted a parliamentary government 
and the absence of an arbitrary executive, sufficiently guaran- 
teed. Moreover, where Hobbes had treated law largely as 
criminal law, Locke sees it primarily as civil. The main object 
of courts is to decide cases between individuals. This function 
is not on a par with the more public and political functions of 
the legislative and executive power. But, even under the most 
responsible government, judicial independence is vital that the 
citizen may be safe against individual acts of arbitrariness by 
executives, as well as against the insidious threat of abuse of 
power by an administration that is not made continuously aware 
of its responsibilities. 

Two plausible explanations for Locke’s ignoring the neces- 
sity for this safeguard might be advanced. In describing the 
state of nature, he had pointed out that it had lacked an impar- 
tial judge, and the state itself was created to be such a judge. 
That is, Locke may have conceived of the legislature as a body 
which, in making law, decided between conflicting parties in 
terms of the rights that it was its purpose to guarantee. Hence 
the judiciary would be simply a body to decide cases where men 
were accused of breaking laws, and not itself a protector of 
rights against executive encroachment, particularly since the 
executive was presumed to act only in the execution of laws. 
Such a view was the more possible since the doctrine that the 
judiciary had the power to find legislative acts unconstitutional 
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was never accepted in England, despite occasional proposals of 
that kind; while the condition that chiefly led to an insistence 
on judicial independence was the exercise of arbitrary power by 
an executive not responsible to parliament. Presumably Locke 
assumed that safeguards for an independent judiciary would 
not be necessary with a responsible executive and a sovereign 
parliament. Yet history has subsequently demonstrated that 
executives, particularly at critical moments, are likely to inter- 
pret their powers very broadly, and to confuse justice with 
raison d’dtai to the detriment of the citizens’ rights, while legis- 
latures are often complaisant, and, particularly in modern times, 
exercise only nominal control over executives, their actual 
masters. 

The formal existence of constitutional rights and the preva- 
lence of democratic institutions is no certain guarantee of actual 
justice. Montesquieu had the sense to perceive that the spirit 
of the laws and the temper of the times were important; though 
he also realized that the mere existence of an independent judi- 
ciary did much to create a tolerant attitude and a wholesome 
respect for individual freedom. Locke, seemingly, lacked this 
wisdom. 

Secondly, Locke may have feared the competition of two 
powers as the interpreters of natural rights, and it may have 
seemed to him that this would involve conflict between the 
judiciary and tire legislature. It is reasonable that he should 
give authority to the latter, since it was the responsible body, 
being subject to the popular will. Indeed, he may even have 
thought that a judiciary, with a belief in its independence and 
a conviction that it was the true guardian of ancient laws and 
customary claims, might by gradual encroachment become, not 
simply a competitor of the legislature, but, through the develop- 
ment of a doctrine of judicial review of legislative acts, its 
superior. The courts and parliament had both fought the 
Stuarts. It was not impossibly that, with victory won, they 
might fight one another. Certainly if we admire the courage of 
certain judges in the period before the Commonwealth, we must 
admit that, through a somewhat curious interpretation of Eng- 
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lish history, many had gained an exaggerated opinion of their 
own place and importance in the scheme of things. 


Power as a Trust: the Preservation of Freedom 

Despite Locke’s theory of legislative supremacy, he insists em- 
phatically that the object in view is freedom, the securing of nat- 
ural rights, and that the legislature is subject ultimately to the 
ends of the compact, and immediately to the people. He there- 
fore returns to the idea of consent. Seemingly he had made 
this purely tacit in form. Nevertheless he holds that, in the 
sphere of property, people must consent to its surrender, even 
though the purposes be those of government. Taxation is not 
something forced upon the people, but a voluntary gift from 
them, based on their recognition of the services that govern- 
ment performs in their interest. This statement shows his pre- 
occupation with property and his fear that its claims may not 
be sufficiently respected. Yet here, too, he really defends tacit 
consent, assuming that the majority will always tax with justice. 
If there is contained in the doctrine a word of warning to legis- 
lators not to impose unreasonable burdens, there is also a desire 
to persuade people that taxes are imposed in their interest and 
by their will. 

One can see why Locke should make this point. The imposi- 
tion of arbitrary taxes in the previous reigns had provoked great 
resentment, leading to resistence and non-payment. There 
was, therefore, some danger that pei'sons who had little power 
to distinguish might develop an antinomian attitude on this 
matter and object to all forms of taxation whatsoever, thus mak- 
ing government difficult, if not impossible. This was the more 
possible since men in general do not like to give up property 
and, being short-sighted and not observing or being constantly 
aware of the operations of government in their interest, have an 
almost instinctive feeling that taxes are an imposition. How 
strong this feeling is contemporary newspapers attest: sales taxes 
and increases in taxes on income have provoked considerable 
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resentment, even among those who approve the extension of 
governmental functions. 

If there was need for consent in the making of law, Locke also 
insisted that the power of the legislature was held as a trust. 
This is an obvious inference from his whole theory; but what is 
interesting is that he then deduced from that doctrine the right 
of revolution as the ultimate means of protecting men’s lib- 
erties. This was a somewhat novel doctrine, though the right 
of resistance to tyrants under the leadership of magistrates had 
been a regular part of political thought, particularly since the 
Reformation. How such a doctrine is compatible with the in- 
sistence that one must submit to the legislature as embodying 
the majority will it is hard to see. For Locke, unlike previous 
thinkers, did not limit this right to resistance against despots. 
It is justifiable to revolt also against a representative govern- 
ment if it repeatedly abuses its powers. 

Perhaps Locke had some intuition that his scheme was not 
logically airtight and saw the danger that a parliament itself 
might consistently attack men’s natural rights; though to him 
the danger was probably that the mass of men might gain con- 
trol and show a lack of concern for the claims of property, rather 
than that property-owners might oppress the masses. However 
this may be, Locke was cautious and conservative, and, if he ad- 
mitted the right of revolution, he nevertheless stated that it was 
inexpedient to make use of it. 

The American colonists made Locke their bible, and his 
theory conveniently fitted their conditions. They were revolt- 
ing against a parliamentary system, and they were revolting in 
the interests of local property, not indeed against the masses, 
but against commercial and manufacturing interests beyond the 
seas. They even observed his caution, and the revolution was 
made only when it was clear that grievances were not under- 
stood and that redress was not forthcoming. Locke is thus the 
intellectual inspiration alike of the making of the Revolution 
and of the conservatism of the early Republic. 

One should perhaps note that this doctrine of normal obedi- 
ence, with revolution as a last resort, is less anarchic than the 
idea sometimes encountered in our own day, that any individual 
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or group has the right to disobey any law that is disliked, or 
which threatens some existing interest. At the same time, the 
alternative of complete obedience or revolution is not justified, 
at least today. We have discovered the weapon of popular 
nullification and have recognized that an organized group may 
on occasion resist laws and render them unenforceable without 
thereby producing anarchy. This, however, requires a con- 
siderable degree of homogeneity and like-mindedness, while, 
for it to be effective, there must be a conscious and instructed 
public opinion. These conditions are prevalent today in a 
way that was not true of Locke’s time. 

Locke’s Theory of Toleration and 
the Limits Thereto 

This completes our analysis of the second of the T reatises on 
Civil Government. Locke gave practical expression to his 
philosophy of freedom in his Letters on T oleration. Only one 
of these is devoted to political freedom, the rest being taken up 
with a discussion of religion. Locke first of all points out that 
it is beyond one man’s power to constrain another’s mind. 
Force does not destroy thought or the results of thought, and 
it cannot produce conviction. This is, of course, one of the 
great arguments for complete freedom of expression, the other 
being Mill’s perhaps more dubious doctrine that truth will win 
in the competition of the market place. Yet it does not of it- 
self show the inexpediency of persecution from the point of 
view of immediate success in government. The ruler who 
persecutes usually does not care what men think, and recog- 
nizes fully the impossibility of controlling their thoughts; 
though today he may also feel that he can suggest and instill in 
the minds of the half-educated ideas and convictions they might 
not otherwise have had, even when those ideas are erroneous 
and absurd. What he is generally interested in is the thought 
that is published, the ideas that are in circulation. These doi 
eflEect men’s minds and may, if given full scope, become dangerl 
ous to the government. That I may think warfare barbarousi 
and armaments an economic waste is unimportant from the 
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ruler’s point o£ view. As an isolated individual .he can deal 
with me when a situation arises in which I endeavor to act 
according to my beliefs. But should I be able freely to express 
these views in books, pamphlets, and articles and over the radio, 
I may persuade others to my point of view and organize a con- 
certed movement, while I may even succeed in disafifecting the 
troops themselves. This may well hamper the government’s 
policy, and perhaps defeat it. 

Consequently it has been necessary for advocates of freedom 
of thought to show the practical value of freedom from the point 
of view of government itself. The Politiques were the first 
group to undertake this task; and Locke, if he goes beyond them 
in emphasizing the rights of the mind regardless of utility, is 
fully aware of the importance of this argument. Consequently 
he insists that persecution is, not simply ineffective in terms of 
thought, but also dangerous from the point of view of national 
welfare. Moreover, unlike the Politiques, who had held that 
the danger was real under the particular conditions of the 
France of their day but had recommended persecution under 
other conditions, Locke insists that the danger exists under all 
circumstances. Hence persecution is never expedient, while 
conversely, toleration is always useful. 

What are the dangers of persecution? They are two. First 
is the economic. Persecution deprives a country of useful 
citizens, who, refusing to consent to government, flee to other 
lands, taking their skills and knowledge with them. Their 
original country loses the value of their work, while the country 
to which they go, which may at some time be an enemy of their 
homeland, gains correspondingly, not only in wealth, but in 
the loyal support of men made grateful by a kindly reception. 
Locke thus defends the granting of the right of asylum to the 
persecuted, a long-established British practice from which Eng- 
land gained enormously. Indeed, it is not impossible to hold 
that not the least of the causes of English commercial and in- 
dustrial greatness was its readiness to receive outcasts from all 
over Europe. The same was also true of Holland over a limit- 
ed period of its history, while the United States has gained a 
good deal in a similar way. Indeed, the original colonies were 
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in part settl^ by those who fled from disabilities imposed by 
the Stuart government, which unwisely departed from earlier 
British practice; while after 1848 large groups from Continent- 
al Europe came here and were not uninfluential in determining 
the fate of America, both during and after the Civil War. To- 
day the point still has importance, particularly in view of the 
new hosts of refugees from Nazi Germany. 

If there were positive economic gains due to toleration and 
indubitable losses where it did not exist, political dangers of 
persecution were scarcely less obvious or important. By at- 
tacking views that were unpopular and seeniingly dangerous, 
the government did not destroy them. Nor did it prevent their 
communication. Instead, it drove them underground, where 
the necessity for conspiratorial behavior and the real dangers 
run by those with convictions led to greater extremes in their 
viewpoints and to more violent methods of expression. Locke 
did not mean that the government could control views if it did 
not repress them. He simply meant that the government 
would be aware of what men were thinking, and would there- 
fore be forewarned, while the citizen, allowed to express him- 
self, would feel more contented and would not be driven to 
bomb-throwing or similar behavior. 

In this there is considerable psychological truth, even though, 
without being persecuted, leaders and organizers may not be 
contented with words, but may insist on action. For men who 
have grievances frequently get a feeling of satisfaction from ex- 
pressing them, and in the joy of denunciation fail to notice that 
their passionate outcry does not change the existing situation. 
On the other hand, those who brood silently sometimes finally 
explode in much more dangerous ways. The generalization 
may be illustrated in anyone’s experience of private and family 
life. Certainly Englishmen have assumed that the compara- 
tive lack of disturbance in public life has been not unconnected 
with the safety valve of Hyde Park and similar open spaces 
where soapbox orators may deliver themselves of their senti- 
ments uninterrupted, save by the heckling of onlookers, whose 
critical scepticism sometimes produces doubt, and certainly en- 
forces a recognition that differences of opinion do exist and may 
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cause difficulties to the would-be revolutionary. Nevertheless 
those who persecute are usually not too deeply concerned about 
ultimate explosions, provided they can get an immediate ap- 
pearance of unity and an outward cooperation. While thor- 
oughly guarded, they are prepared to risk the slight dangers of 
assassination for the considerable rewards of power. 

Locke applies all these ideas to the sphere of religious belief, 
though he there introduces some surprising qualifications, seem- 
ingly taking the point of view that certain forms of religion or 
irreligion are in fact harmful to the state. This is curious 
since, if men’s minds cannot be constrained and if persecution 
is dangerous, surely those whom Locke condemns cannot help 
thinking and feeling as they do, while, driven underground, 
they may be as dangerous as any other group and, indeed, owing 
to the zeal that religion promotes, may perhaps be more so. 

Nevertheless he does believe that Catholics, Jews, and atheists 
are socially dangerous. The reasons for English fear of Ca- 
tholicism we have already noted in dealing with Hobbes. As to 
Jews, there was, of course, a long tradition of ill-treatment con- 
nected with them; and Locke doubtless shared the popular 
suspicion of the strange and exotic that is still felt in regard to 
them even today, outside London and some other large cities, 
despite English experience under Disraeli. This was rein- 
forced by the feeling that the Jews, who had crucified Christ, 
must be evil persons and could not be trusted or relied upon, 
a view further strengthened by the reputation they had for 
sharp dealing, a reputation illustrated in Shylock. 

As to atheists, they were outside the pale, simply because no 
oath could bind them; and oaths at that time had a peculiar 
seriousness and were necessary for the transaction of most pub- 
lic business. It should be noted that only in fairly recent 
has it become possible to affirm rather than solemnly swear, 
hand on Bible, when one is a witness in court. Then, despite 
the diversities of creed that the Reformation had produced, the 
western world was professedly Christian. Indeed, the influ- 
ence of the Reformation had been on the side of strengthening 
rather than relaxing the importance of belief and of behavior 
according to Christian ethics, at least as far as the individual was 
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concerned. This remained true even though in Locke’s day 
rational examination o£ Christian dogma and history was be- 
ginning; and the deists and supernatural rationalists to whom 
Locke belonged had already started that criticism which was 
ultimately on the one hand to socialize religion and on the other 
to make unbelief respectable. Despite his reason Locke re- 
mains a Christian gentleman to whom Jews and atheists are be- 
yond the pale. He is ready to tolerate Mohammedans: they at 
least have a creed and culture of their own. They are neither 
wanderers who prey on decent people nor rebels. 

If Locke is a person to whom the conventional decencies of 
life, including religion, are of vast importance, he is neverthe- 
less primarily concerned with earthly welfare and recognizes 
that the state is a secular body with purely social purposes. 
Much as he despises the aforementioned groups, he would have 
magistrates persecute them only that social peace may be pre- 
served. That is the magistrate’s function. It is not his busi- 
ness to search men’s souls. Even an atheist would have been 
free to hold his peculiar opinions as far as Locke was concerned, 
provided he did not express them or refuse outwardly to abide 
by the social laws and regulations of the day, including such 
religious requirements as were in force. 

Indeed Locke goes yet further. For him the state has noth- 
ing to do with forms of worship, and churches are purely 
voluntary. He is, therefore, not a defender of the Established 
Church, and does not wish to make it the sole or supreme church 
of the land: provided men are Christian, and provided they do 
not owe allegiance to an alien power, they may worship where 
and how they like. Locke did not care how many difEerent 
dissenting bodies there were or how they worshiped. Whether 
a man was a member of the Church of England, a Presbyterian, 
or an Anabaptist was not a concern of the state. He had a 
natural right to liberty in this matter, however peculiar his 
beliefs or singular his forms of worship. Indeed, much of 
Locke’s criticism of the Restoration arose from its religious 
policy. He himself, it will be recalled, had been prevented 
from entering the ministry by the conflict of conscience and the 
Articles of Faith the entrant was required to accept. He did 
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not, however, resent the position of the Church of England, 
despite his Puritan background, save insofar as it employed that 
position to suppress critics, to support a bad government, and 
generally to encourage policies that were unwise. However 
much Locke concerned himself with religious problems, his 
prime interest was in national and social well-being, as judged 
by the Whig party. 

Lockes Influence: Capitalism and Communism 

For a long period following his death, Locke’s ideas enjoyed 
a tremendous influence and prestige, and even today he is 
commonly regarded as one of the fathers of the democratic 
credo. Undoubtedly this is in no small part due to his com- 
monsense point of view and his lack of extravagance, both in 
thought and style. He had quietly and soberly undermined 
the pretensions of kingly absolutism and had demonstrated the 
practical utility of constitutional government. Yet at the same 
time he had not espoused any leveller’s utopia, nor even the 
still horrifying doctrines of complete republicanism. Rather 
he had provided a rationale for accumulation, had justified 
rule by men of substance, and had shown that constitutional 
guarantees of liberty made for progress both in the intellectual 
and the practical affairs of life. At the same time, like a decent 
gentleman, he had refused to allow rationalism and individual- 
ism to lead to any anarchistic implications and had even dis- 
covered a formula that would permit revolution by an op- 
pressed middle class, but not against it. He had made the state 
something less than the rights of its citizens, insisting that it 
was the duty of public authority to advance, but never to im- 
pede, the well-being of the average man as expressed through 
representatives. He managed, in short, to reconcile to the 
satisfection of succeeding generations the thirst for liberty to 
pursue one’s own affairs with the practical necessity for author- 
ity to prevent men or groups from indulging in activities con- 
trary to the safety of the whole or to the prevailing mores. 

The specific influences of his ideas are somewhat varied. 
Rousseau, combining certain of his principles with those of 
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Hobbes, produced a more thorough-going, but also a more 
tyrannical, democracy. Locke’s influence on the philosophes 
was, on the whole, through his psychology rather tlian his poli- 
tics, and was essentially an emphasis on the necessity for envir- 
onmental improvement and educational endeavor. Neverthe- 
less, his theories did combine with actual observation of English 
institutions in promoting the general condemnation of royal 
arbitrariness in France, and it was largely from his teaching that 
men learned the need for the protection of liberties and the 
creation of institutions of assent. While Montesquieu devel- 
oped very differently the doctrine of separation of powers, its 
origin was in Locke, and both Montesquieu and Voltaire were 
influenced by Locke in their championing of freedom of 
thought and freedom from irresponsible power. 

In England Locke, as well as Hobbes, contributed to the later 
Utilitarian psychology and to Utilitarian politics with its de- 
mocratized sovereignty. Indeed, the whole legal theory of the 
sovereignty of parliament ultimately stems from Locke’s polit- 
ical teachings. Nevertheless, it is even more obvious that 
Locke influenced that great conservative leader, Burke, whose 
views it was part of the Utilitarian task to attack. Indeed, 
Burke, however thoroughly he condemns Locke’s jusnaturalism, 
may be said to provide the logical culmination of the latter’s 
teaching, synthesizing it with the historical spirit of Montes- 
quieu. He is essentially the last great voice of a landed aris- 
tocracy about to decline, insisting on both the traditional strati- 
fication and the traditional liberties of Englishmen, defending 
the claims of kings, lords, and commons, but arguing also that 
they have duties. Where, however, Locke had viewed society 
atomically, Burke sees it organically. Yet his concern for liberty 
and his distinction between the American and the French Revo- 
lutions in terms of his view of their purposes and of the charac- 
ter of their supporters are essentially Lockeian. 

It was, however, in America that Locke’s doctrines had the 
most obvious, and perhaps the most lasting, influence. Locke 
himself was concerned with the drafting of the constitution on 
which Carolina was founded, while his ideas generally were in- 
fluential on the more liberal elements in the colonies. Later, 
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when the quarrel with England developed, Locke’s principles 
offered an extremely useful basis for America’s claims. From 
Locke in particular came the whole doctrine of consent and 
the theory that property owners could not be required to pay 
taxes without representation. When reconciliation proved 
impossible, Locke could further be used to justify revolution. 
Then, when the new government was established, Locke’s the- 
ories as to the rights of property offered aid and comfort to Fed- 
eralist philosophers, though they might equally serve, with a 
difference of emphasis and selection, the needs of Jeffersonians, 
who did not find it necessary, with the Revolution successfully 
accomplished, to reject the natural rights doctrines that Locke 
had espoused and that had been so much appealed to in the 
preceding years. 

Finally, by a quaint irony, the Lockeian theory of property 
as dependent on labor led indirectly through Ricardo to the 
Marxian labor theory of value and thus became the basis for 
a denial of individualism and the proclamation of the right of 
the community to own the instruments of production. Both 
bourgeois defense and communist attack have thus a common 
source. Their ends are indeed fundamentally opposed in 
terms of interest, but both share a greater degree of agreement 
on what phenomena are significant than is generally acknowl- 
edged. In analyzing human motives and in discussing social 
causation, both certainly stress economic interest and the search 
for earthly human welfare — ideas perhaps implicit since the 
Reformation, but which achieved their first full and frank ex- 
pression in Locke. The common element in these two philos- 
ophies and the significance of Locke alike become evident if we 
make comparisons with medieval political thought, and even 
with Luther and Calvin. With Locke materialism is trium- 
phant; and our current quarrels are largely to determine the 
beneficiaries of the now long-accepted faith. 

Bibliographical Note 

In order to locate Locke’s ideas in their social setting, the stu- 
dent should read Ch. I of H. G. Laski’s Political Thought in Eng- 
land from Locke to Bentham. The rest of that volume is, indeed, 
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to a considerable degree a commentary on the development and 
modification o£ his ideas under the changing circumstances o£ the 
£ollowing century. Lord*s The Principles of Politics contains much 
material on Locke, particularly in Chs. IV, VIII, and IX, while 
Ch. IV o£ Vaughan^s Studies in the History of Political Philosophy 
(Vol. I) gives a fine analysis o£ Locke’s theory o£ the contract. A 
competent essay on Locke’s political thought in general, by C. H. 
Driver, is to be £ound in Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political 
Ideas of Some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age, S. P. Lamp- 
recht’s The Moral and Political Philosophy of John Locke, while 
not entirely satis£ying, is valuable in tracing the connection o£ his 
political and his general philosophy. Part III thereo£ is concerned 
particularly with the £ormer. The standard biography, £ull and in- 
teresting, is H. R. Fox-Bourne’s Life of John Locke (two vol- 
umes). Various old editions o£ Locke’s works are not hard to come 
by. The best, however, is that of Bishop Law in four volumes. 
Modern reprints of the Two Treatises on Civil Gover'nment are 
readily available: in one of the most useful they are bound with 
Filmer’s Patriarcha, 
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Colonial America: Calvinist Theocracy and 
English Liberalism; the Conflict of Aristo- 
cratic and Democratic Concepts 


The Sources of Colonial Ideas and 
Their Transfer to America 

A n examination of the work of Calvin and of the Monarch- 
omachs, both in France and Scotland, has revealed fairly 
clearly how at least one branch of Protestantism, and that the 
most widespread, contained a curious amalgam of absolutistic, 
aristocratic, and democratic ideas. In Geneva, Calvinism tend- 
ed to be authoritarian, while in France and Scotland it was 
essentially an anti-monarchical force. A survey of English 
thought from the Tudors to the Civil War has revealed how the 
general development of Protestantism, on the one hand, and 
the growth of new economic forces, on the other, coalesced to 
produce various philosophies, ranging from an essentially aristo- 
cratic parliamentarianism to a radical agrarian communism. 

Now the early settlement of New England was made by Eng- 
lishmen who came either directly from England or indirectly 
via Holland. The latter group, who sailed in the Mayflower 
from Plymouth, but had for their leaders mainly members of 
the Separatist Congregation of Leyden, brought many of the 
more radical attitudes that had first developed in England dur- 
ing the Elizabethan period, even though given coherent phil- 
osophical form only in the time of the Civil War. They also 
carried with them the more levelling religious ideas that sprang 
from LuAeranism and the radical divagations therefrom. 
Holland, it should be remembered, was the center of Socinian- 
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ism, a creed socially and psychologically radical, ac(;epting the 
inherent goodness of man, and rejecting utterly the Calvinist 
dogma of depravity through original sin. 

The former group, the Massachusetts Company, whose orig- 
inal members sailed on the Lady Arabella, combined the aristoc- 
racy of Puritanism, of a rigid Calvinism, with the anti-monarch- 
ical, but also anti-democratic, ideology of the new middle class 
that gave leadership to parliament in its struggle against the 
Stuarts and provided many of the officers of the Cromwellian 
forces. 

There was at least one common purpose shared by both 
parties, namely, the attainment of freedom of worship for them- 
selves and the setting up of an appropriate government that 
would not hamper that worship, but would support religion. 
It is with the philosophies of the leaders of New England that 
we are here concerned. Apart from the natural interest of this 
topic for American students, their thought may perhaps appear 
not to be of vital significance. It was not original, but rather 
the reflection of points of view worked out in the Old World. 
Nevertheless there are at least two reasons for devoting con- 
siderable attention to it. 

First of all, apart from the thorough experiment of Geneva, 
limited in area and in influence, there was no other practical 
attempt to erect governments under the Puritan philosophy 
without the hampering effects of established institutions and 
vested interests; and even in that city Calvin had had to fight for 
a considerable period against opponents who embodied a more 
libertarian outlook before he could make his Discipline effec- 
tive. In New England the experiment of theocratic govern- 
ment was tried on a wider scale than elsewhere, and with less 
interference, or danger of interference. 

Secondly, because of the lack of a landed aristocracy, and ow- 
ing to the extraordinary opportunities for new enterprise, the 
democratic implications of Puritanism had a peculiarly favor- 
able opportunity to make themselves felt, while its aristocratic 
assumptions were more subject to the levelling criticism of the 
more radical sects. The Massachusetts Company, with men 
like Winthrop, Dudley, and Cotton at its head, succeeded in 
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getting th^ir way despite the popular opposition that soon re- 
vealed itself. They could not prevent the escape of malcon- 
tents into the wilderness of Rhode Island. Genuinely demo- 
cratic ideas were in part the product of economic assault on 
ethical and religious aristocracy; they were also to no small 
extent the outcome of a union of ethical, religious, and eco- 
nomic ideas and conditions. 

Moreover, if Calvinism was in Geneva nominally a theocracy 
with magistrates and elders as the two branches of a single 
order and the joint interpreters of the will of God, the system 
in its beginning was instituted and controlled by the personal 
dictatorship of Calvin. While such a dictatorship made it 
easier to establish the system, it also perverted its ideal function- 
ing and necessitated a verdict of “not proven” as to the practical 
adequacy of the theoretical scheme on which it nominally rest- 
ed. In America, theory and practice were more closely allied. 

Finally, it was in New England that the whole question of 
the relation of church and state was most thoroughly thrashed 
out, without the impediment of certain irrelevant social con- 
siderations that arose in a country with an established landed 
aristocracy and a monarchy, either absolute or limited. For, 
if there was nominal dependence on England, and if the crown 
was the source of colonial charters, it was only towards the end 
of the colonial period, when the emphasis on religion as against 
economics had declined, that the struggle of rival interests in 
England and in the colonies involved a thorough-going attempt 
at political control by the mother country. That control 
brought up the question of self-government versus the claims 
of empire, created artificial and temporary harmonies within 
the colonies, and distracted men’s attention for the moment 
from the real issue of centralization versus decentralization, of 
authority versus individualism, an issue fundamental to Prot- 
estantism, as well as an inevitable outcome of the economic 
potentialities of a country hitherto unburdened by strong and 
long-established vested interests. 

These issues have, in one form or another, been a constant 
part of American political and social life, having a continuous 
history from the early days of the first settlements down to the 
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present. In the early years it was Calvinistic Puritanism in its 
aristocratic form that constituted the dominant force in the new 
experiment in the Bay Colony: the Plymouth settlement, if 
only by reason of its smallness, soon became of minor import- 
ance. If the Puritans had left England under various persecu- 
tions, particularly those of Laud, in order that they might enjoy 
freedom to worship and create a social scheme in which the 
libertinism and worldliness of a court and landed aristocracy 
would be mercifully absent, men like Winthrop had been none 
the less men of position and some substance in the Old World. 
They might in some cases have given up ease and plenty; but 
they had no intention to forego forever the possession of materi- 
al goods, even if they held that such goods should be gained and 
used subject to God’s moral law. Indeed, leaders such as Sal- 
tonstall and Dudley, as well as Governor Winthrop himself, 
gained high dividends from their position in the form of broad 
acres, suitable to the life of an English squire. Pastors as well 
as magistrates. Cotton and Ward as .much as Dudley and Win- 
throp, were men of ability, used to some deference from in- 
feriors; and they objected to levelling tendencies as much as 
any lord. They were individualists in the sense that they at- 
tacked the existing powers in England in order to gain freedom 
for themselves, and in the further sense that they were self-re- 
liant and possessed confidence in their abilities. But they were 
not individualistic to the extent of accepting the equality of all 
men or the sacred rights of man as man. They wanted to estab- 
lish, with themselves as rulers, a government that would give 
them freedom to worship their God as they chose. They did 
not assume that the common man had a right to choose, and 
for the mass they had a real contempt in terms both of intellect 
and morality. They were possessed of truth, and in its behalf 
it was their duty to resist those above and to keep those below 
in subordination. This attitude can be largely explained on 
the ground that they were, like Pym and Hampden, middle 
class Englishmen and belonged to die group that embodied in 
its members the forces of an incipient capitalism. 

The theology of Calvin provided a perfect apology for their 
claims, and gave moral fervor to a defense of interests of which 
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they were doubtless largely unconscious. Calvinism, with its 
doctrine of predestination, was necessarily deterministic. The 
idea that there was a group of the elect who were chosen for sal- 
vation worked as a perfect bulwark for aristocracy, once one 
made the assumption that, if the elect were unknown, God’s 
favor on earth was nevertheless an indication of his plans for 
eternity. 

On the other hand, the idea of the basic corruption of human 
nature very readily lent itself to the view that it was the masses 
who were sinful; and, since the favor of God must be requited 
by creating an order pleasing in his sight, of which the elect 
clearly would have the most adequate vision, the masses must 
obviously be governed lest they do evil and displease the Al- 
mighty. The individual as such was a being of little worth; 
and it was impossible to embrace an ideal of progress, since he 
was incapable of good. Moreover, God had stated His will 
once and for all as to the ideal society, and so, necessarily, gov- 
ernment must be static and unchanging. Its object was to con- 
form to the law of nature, which was the law of God, and this 
dictated specific institutions. The Old Testament, and partic- 
ularly the Book of Judges, proclaimed what those institutions 
were: society must be governed by a narrow group consisting 
of magistrates and pastors working hand in hand. Politics was 
simply a branch of religion, and only those were entitled to 
participate therein who were coopted for that purpose as moral 
and responsible beings by the limited group of the elect. The 
ideal then was a self-perpetuating aristocracy, religious in char- 
acter, controlling public affairs and using the force of the state 
to the greater glory of God. Government must enforce a strict 
and positive moral code preventing men from displeasing God 
by pursuing the lusts of the flesh. 

Nevertheless the theory that all men were corrupt and the 
admission that God, an absolute despot, saved men arbitrarily 
in terms of His whim was doubly democratic. All men were 
equal because of the Fall, and one could not be sure who were 
in fact predestined. There was always the possibility that the 
seeming aristocrats were deluded as to their being the chosen 
people and that their idea as to God’s will was mistaken. This 
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was the more possible since the devil gave men such an erron- 
eous faith in his attempt to thwart God’s purposes. 

This could readily lead to the challenge of the hierarchy, 
particularly when combined with Separatist doctrines, with the 
religious and social radicalisms that had flourished in Civil War 
England and contemporary Holland, and with the general Lu- 
theran doctrine of inward freedom and of the incapacity of an 
organized church to judge the consciences of common men or 
to provide them with the road to salvation. Seekers and Inde- 
pendents, whatever their consciousness of their origins, were in 
fact disciples of the Lutheran doctrines of salvation by faith and 
of freedom for the individual to follow the plain teachings of 
Scripture. Calvin might, indeed, argue that ignorance as to 
who was saved nevertheless required submission to authority 
because God loved order, because to do His will was a duty im- 
posed on mankind, and because external circumstances could 
not affect eternal salvation or damnation. But Calvinism it- 
self, outside Geneva, had found it possible, through magistrates, 
to challenge government when there was a conviction that the 
political powers were preventing the true life according to 
God’s will; and it was not impossible further to develop this by 
arguing that the self-perpetuating aristocracy was perhaps itself 
mistaken. The appeal to the individual conscience, once 
made, could not be permanently confined as a prerogative of 
a self-elected group. 

Further, in the struggles against absolute monarchs who were 
not Calvinists, the doctrine of natural rights and of contract as 
the basis of government had been evolved. The compact was 
also used alike by the Pilgrims and, in the form of a legal con- 
tract, in the drawing up of the charters secured by the Puritans 
to provide the foundation for their government in the New 
World. This latter was necessary to gain freedom from English 
control, as well as to assure the right of imposing laws on the 
people. If the contract was at first one between a limited group 
for their purposes, economic and religious, the idea of consent 
was inevitably democratic. 

There were within Calvinism certain inherent contradic- 
tions. These were partly, as we have suggested, the result of 
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its practical necessities in difiEerent lands under difiEerent condi- 
tions. They were also more fundamental. If whatever hap- 
pened happened by God’s will, then might became right be- 
cause God so willed. Success, in short, was always based on the 
will of an inscrutable deity; and the Calvinist could logically 
claim his system was right only so long as he had the power to 
enforce it. Either one must abandon any ethical and norm- 
ative standard and treat what happened in the social, as in the 
natural, universe as a product of natural law, the will of God; 
or one must admit that ethical truth had no connection with 
what actually happened. In the latter case, it was possible to 
argue that order was desirable; but the particular kind of order, 
as well as the peculiar revelation of those imposing it, was sub- 
ject to examination and discussion. It was right not because it 
was order, but because it was ethically true. This enabled its 
content to be investigated critically in the light of reason; and, 
even if men agreed that Scripture was the basis of morality, their 
reason might lead them to disagree as to the meaning of Scrip- 
ture and to challenge the claim of a particular aristocracy to be 
the sole interpreters thereof. 

At tlie same time economics worked in a similar direction. 
Calvinism itself placed emphasis not only on one’s social duty 
to one’s neighbor, but also on one’s obligation to work, both to 
avoid sin through the temptations of idleness and to achieve 
success, presumptive evidence of God’s favor. For if the pro- 
duction of wealth was not the end of man, and if both the ac- 
quisition of wealth and the uses to which it was put were rigid- 
ly controlled, nevertheless man must not waste his time. In- 
dulgence of any sort was dangerous, and indeed wicked. 
Hence, when men were not worshipping they must be produc- 
ing; otherwise, being weak, they would surely succumb to 
temptation. If one must produce, one must not spend. Hence 
one could accumulate capital, which one could then invest to do 
more work. 

Ultimately those who grew wealthy became increasingly in- 
terested in mundane afiEairs, desired to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors, and wanted a share of political power to further their 
interest. Now, because the Puritans were rebels agains t an 
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aristocratic landed society, they did not set up in New England 
a similar type of organization. The elect might grow prosper- 
ous, but the elect did not possess a monopoly of productive in- 
strumentalities. They based their claims as a group primarily 
on superior goodness. Nor would the nature of the New Eng- 
land terrain have made large-scale estates a suitable form of 
organization, and at the same time the surrounding wilderness 
enabled the enterprising to achieve economic independence re- 
gardless of the social-economic system of the settlements. 
Moreover, the possibilities of getting wealth from other activ- 
ities were by no means slight. As a result, goodly numbers 
within the confines of the Bay Colony also gained economic 
independence. Some who were not elect became wealthy, and 
even many of the elect found in the long run that fortune-mak- 
ing was as important as godliness. The demand for the ex- 
tension of power to persons of property could not ultimately 
be gainsaid; and nascent capitalism, boring from within, as 
well as from without, tended immediately in the direction of 
democratization. 

For a considerable period, however, discussion proceeded 
without direct reference to economics: and indeed with its main 
emphasis on theological rather than obviously political prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, even under this guise, the struggle was 
rapidly joined and the essential issues involved were clearly 
formulated. 


The Political Ideas of John Cotton: 
an Aristocracy of Theocrats 

It was in Massachusetts Bay Colony itself that the theocratic 
ideal was preached and practiced in its most complete form. 
Its ideas may be seen in the works of John Cotton and of John 
Winthrop, between whom there is little difference in basic prin- 
ciple, though their respective positions led to some differences 
in emphasis. Cotton was, after all, a priest, a member of the 
clergy, whereas Winthrop was a magistrate, and indeed for a 
considerable period the chief magistrate of the Colony. Nei- 
ther of them was primarily concerned with giving formal writ- 
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ten expression to theological or political ideas. Both, rather, 
were interested in the practical success of a new undertaking, 
though their tools were necessarily different. Cotton was the 
teacher and preacher who by spoken word and with the full 
voice of authority endeavored to impress on men their moral 
duty and the correct Calvinistic beliefs as to the nature of man 
and the universe. When he wrote, he examined ideas only in 
terms of specific issues in which they were involved. Winthrop 
was essentially an administrator concerned with the day-to-day 
tasks of government. He was anxious to prevent anarchy and 
to create an orderly society, though this was to be done in terms 
of given theological truth. It is therefore intelligible that 
neither one created any original or profound political thought. 
Nevertheless, their ideas deserve some slight examination. 

Cotton (1584-1652) was already in middle life and presum- 
ably set in his ideas when he came to this country to be the first 
teacher of the Boston church, a position he held for some twenty 
years. Thoroughly schooled in Calvinist theology, he sprang 
from a high middle class social position and was by his whole 
training an aristocrat. The two forces quite intelligibly led 
him to defend the idea of aristocratic government based on 
godliness. The ultimate sovereignty of the world was that of 
God, whose laws were all contained in the Bible. It was the 
duty of men simply to apply God’s word: they had no right to 
change it or to consider issues in terms of earthly convenience. 
What was useful and what was profitable were far less signifi- 
cant than what was right; and what was right was so in terms of 
the premises, which were both permanently decided and clearly 
known. 

It may be pointed out here that this was essentially a doctrine 
of higher law quite in the medieval sense, save that, since priests 
and magistrates were two arms of a unified whole, it was not a 
technique for attacking authority in the state, but for defending 
it. That higher law idea was subsequently, in the form of nat- 
ural law, to provide a basis for the attack on England’s authority 
over the colonies. It may be noted that this later develop- 
ment, while intended primarily to afford a basis for undermin- 
ing the claims of a government adjudged arbitrary, led ulti- 
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mately to democracy. Its use, however, as a critical tool was in 
certain respects very similar to Cotton’s use of the “higher law” 
as an attack on the divine right of kings. Where Cotton chal- 
lenged kingly authority in terms of the all-sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, a later age could deny parliamentary authority in terms of 
the all-sufficiency of reason, which taught that men are equal. 
It may perhaps be further noted that after the Revolution the 
idea of a higher law, in the form of justice, was used by men 
like Hamilton and John Adams to attack natural rights doctrine 
in its egalitarian implications, much as Cotton now used it in 
the service of an ethical aristocracy. 

The higher law idea is in its essence the claim that might is 
in its application not necessarily synonymous with right. How- 
ever, while it may be used to defend the existing government, 
whether majority or minority, against the assaults of interests 
or of numbers, it is equally available to the attackers as a means 
for undermining the position of those actually in power. It 
can be useful as a critical weapon to force the authorities to offer 
some defense of their position other than the mere possession 
of power. It is of dubious value as a foundation for an existing 
government in the moral, as distinct from the propaganda, 
sense, since the basic principles which it is supposed to contain 
are apt to be both interpreted and applied by imperfect men 
with particular interests. 

Cotton, we have noted, used it in both senses, undermining 
the claims of kingship and justifying the power of aristocracy as 
against the fallen mob. That his proposed code, embodying 
the fundamental law as he saw it. The Model of Moses, His 
Judicials (1636), was rejected, is an interesting commentary on 
the second use of it, and is prophetic of what was to come. For 
Cotton, the magistrate was an interpreter of the higher law and 
should not be called to account or removed from his office save 
for a just reason, that is, unless he became arbitrary and clearly 
made rules in terms of his own judgment rather than under the 
law of God. Consent or examination by the people was not 
justifiable since they were damned and the magistrate was elect: 
only a priest stood over him and could call him to account. In 
reality this was to substitute a new divine right for the old. Yet, 
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as we have already implied, once one insisted that any authority 
could be examined or challenged, it was somewhat difficult 
permanently to establish a new one that should be beyond the 
scope of rational judgment. Men, unwilling forever to ad- 
mit their intellectual and social inferiority, particularly under 
the conditions of Colonial life, demanded the right to consent. 
From that it was not a far step to democracy, as it subsequently 
developed. 

While the higher law was fundamental to Cotton’s thought, 
he also employed a somewhat more realistic argument in de- 
fense of aristocracy. Kings, he argued, were readily corrupted 
by power. They were in constant danger of falling into error 
or indulging in excess. They were not wise or godly enough 
to stand alone. Hence kingship was a poor form of govern- 
ment. Aristocrats, on the other hand, exercised mutual re- 
straint over one another and prevented any departure from 
moral principle. The individual among them might be mis- 
taken, but their decision as a group was sound. This, however, 
surely suggested doubts as to whether the members of the godly 
were in fact elect. Though one might justify their collective 
power on the ground that the sense of the meeting would be 
God’s will, it might readily be questioned why they, and they 
alone, were the elect, granted that they shared in common hu- 
man fallibility. 

While the aristocrats were to share power among them, it was 
in truth the elders who possessed final sovereignty. This they 
must have, since their position made them responsible to God 
for the people’s well-being; and responsibility without propor- 
tionate power is manifestly unjust, if not impossible. They 
were to be the ultimate judges even of the magistrates whose 
duty it was to aid them in carrying out their appointed task. 
The state, that is to say, was to be shaped by the needs of the 
church as exemplified by its ministers. We thus get a denial 
of the thesis that the church and state are two rather than one, 
and a denial also of individual claims to judgment. It is, in 
truth, an argument for government by irresponsible and auto- 
cratic experts, even though those experts be skilled in theology 
rather than in social science. 
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Cotton completely condemned the whole democratic idea, 
and this on two grounds. First of all, the plea for democracy 
was based on a desire for liberty. Such a desire could only be 
the outcome of sin. It meant, after all, that men were more 
concerned with having power and satisfying their wants through 
its possession than in living the godly life. The possibility that, 
for the people, the satisfaction of earthly welfare might in fact be 
the good life naturally never occurred to Cotton. People did 
not know what was desired by God, and so were not aware of 
what was good for them. For the good life was the life devoted 
to serving God by making a universe pleasing in His sight. 
The doctrine is one of benevolent trusteeship, with its roots in 
the idea that the few know better what is for the people’s good 
than the people themselves. Power is a trust, but God alone 
can judge whether that trust has been fully carried out. Cer- 
tainly the people cannot, since they are fallen and desire that 
which is evil. This necessitates repression and harsh chastise- 
ment, which is necessarily unpopular with those who suffer 
under it. 

Here again we may note the superior value of a theological 
and non-utilitarian sanction for authority. For once one as- 
sumes that some kind of earthly well-being is the end of human 
association, there is a strong case for arguing that, if the people 
are not always wise enough to know the appropriate means to 
that well-being, they can nevertheless intelligently judge the 
results, if, however, one denies the revelance of such well- 
being, or indeed condemns it, one is left with a sanction that it 
is hard rationally to challenge. The people’s complaints, ad- 
mittedly a sign of their discontent, then become a demonstra- 
tion of their own error and a proof of the need for and value of 
authority, rather than a means to undermine it. Moreover, 
while they themselves accept the idea that men are indeed evil 
and fallen creatures, it is impossible for them to discover a 
philosophical justification for resistance. 

Cotton further argues that democracy is not approved by 
God in the Testaments, so that once more the demand for it is 
a proof of sinfulness. Finally he raises a seemingly logical ob- 
jection by asking the celebrated question, if the people are gov- 
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ernors, who then is governed? This reveals clearly the idea of 
society as dual in its nature, with one group governing, but not 
■governed, and the other group governed, but not governing. 
Yet in terms of Cotton’s own premises this was a dangerous posi- 
tion, since all were supposedly equally subject to the higher law, 
the law of God. We are once more back in the difficulties of a 
higher law concept as the basis for positive government by a 
group less than the whole. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that this particular question 
of Cotton’s reveals rather clearly the limited elements in the 
Calvinist intellectual tradition. Apparently the Greek idea of 
democracy as a government in which men alternately gave and 
received orders was either unknown or ignored. Nevertheless 
Cotton’s theory was in a certain sense liberal, since it did reject 
not only the claims of kingship, but the idea of an hereditary 
aristocracy, of government by a class chosen in terms of birth. 
Government had to be by good men ruling on the basis of 
ethical principle. There was in this both the idea of responsi- 
bility on the part of government, of duty, and not simply power, 
as the force motivating the rulers, and the further promise of 
opportunity to enter the small and sacred band in terms of 
character, even though the judgment was to be made by those 
already within it, and not by popular vote. 

We may sum up Cotton’s idea of the constitution of the state 
by saying that he would allow political rights only to church 
members, who were, not simply the body of worshippers, but 
the chosen ethical aristocracy among them; that he would grant 
power to magistrates without even this degree of limited con- 
trol; and that, finally, both magistrates and congregation were 
subject to the sovereignty of the elders. Neither in religious 
nor in political affairs was there to be any genuine self-deter- 
mination, even among the elect. 

This whole theory of government not unnaturally was com- 
plemented by certain doctrines as to the claims of the individual 
conscience and the limitations of liberty in personal behavior 
and expression. How far Cotton was ever tolerant it is hard 
to know; though it does seem that in his later years, perhaps as 
a result of his fears for the survival of a young system if criticism 
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were allowed, he became increasingly narrow and bigoted. Cer- 
tain it is that in the end he supported the hounding of that first 
liberal among American women, Anne Hutchinson. Above 
all, he showed the narrowness of his vision in his quarrel, with 
the greatest of the thinkers of the first generation of New Eng- 
landers, Roger Williams. To the latter’s attack on persecution 
he replied, in The Bloudy Tenent, Washed and Made White in 
the Blood of the Lambe (1647), that it w^as justified when it was 
undertaken in the defense of the laws of God, but was to be 
condemned when it was used for the defense of men’s inven- 
tions. The latter were ultimately matters of indifference and 
there was room for disagreement concerning them, since such 
did no fundamental harm to society. But where the essential 
ordering of society was concerned, no dissent could be allowed. 
The concession to freedom was almost valueless, since Cotton 
himself maintained that the law of God was a scheme of regula- 
tion covering almost all of man’s activities. Freedom, then, 
was purely interstitial, and men were to be persecuted when- 
ever they dissented in thought or action in any matter likely 
to be significant. 

Today, it should be kept in mind, when we have substituted 
secular for theological interest, one finds precisely similar doc- 
trine advanced. Men ought to be persecuted in terms of dis- 
sent from men’s invention, though they may be allowed free- 
dom in interpretation of God’s law. Cotton claimed that free- 
dom was only genuine freedom when it was freedom to follow 
the law of God. There could be no freedom to sin, since that 
would thwart the whole purpose of society. Today it is often 
argued that freedom is liberty under the state’s law, that the 
state should regulate all human activities, and that there is no 
freedom to do what is wrong in terms of dogmatic theories of 
social or national well-being. Cotton urged that freedom for 
error prevented the triumph of God’s will on earth. Modem 
dictators argue that freedom to err prevents the triumph of the 
national state or of the proletarian class. The emphasis is 
changed with a change in economics and in psychology. The 
essential denial of meaningful freedom is the same in both 
cases. 
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Winthrop: Theocracy Modified by the 
Needs of Magistracy 

That this interpretation is correct becomes even more clear 
when we examine the views of John Winthrop (1588-1649), who 
specifically contrasted natural and civil liberty, a contrast he 
applied, not simply to the sphere of thought, but in dealing with 
all civil and political rights. Natural liberty, he held, was evil 
in that it was the liberty of anarchic individualism, opposed to 
all authority. It might, indeed, be used for good ends; but it 
was evil just because it was unrestrained, and made equally pos- 
sible good and bad behavior. Winthrop, a true Calvinist, did 
not conceive that liberty to choose was a necessary pre-condition 
to the development of any genuine morality. What constituted 
good and evil was known, though only to a select group. It was 
the duty of the few who did know to impose their truth on the 
many. Civil liberty was simply moral liberty, which involved 
a voluntary subjection to authority and existed only that men 
might do good. The majority of men, being ignorant and 
fallen, were obliged to accept the orders of those in power, since 
the latter alone were chosen. Winthrop was completely anti- 
democratic on the ground that an all-wise God had called those 
best suited to serve to a stewardship over His people; and they 
had responsibility to Him. The grievances against their magis- 
trates of those not called were the result of ignorance and sin, 
and their wishes should be disregarded. Otherwise evil would 
triumph over good. 

This might seem to be a defense of irresponsible absolutism, 
even though the magistrates chanced to prove benevolent, since 
it was what they thought good, and not what people desired, 
that was best for the latter. This, however, would be to mis- 
interpret. Winthrop specifically insists that the duly estab- 
lished government cannot be arbitrary, since God has willed it, 
and the rulers rule in terms of His fundamental law. Indeed, 
he goes further and seemingly makes distinctions among the 
elect. Only the godly may vote; but legislative acts of the as- 
sembly are themselves subject to the fundamental law of God, 
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which is ultimately interpreted by the magistrates, who are 
most clearly His representatives on earth. They therefore have 
a right to veto the acts of the deputies. It is for them both to 
discuss and determine public questions, and the rest of the com- 
munity must obey. Winthrop admits that the Bible may not 
be directly adequate as a code of legislation covering all possible 
social and political problems. This, however, gives no author- 
ity either to the mass of the people or to the assembly to make 
laws, save in the sense of ratifying what the magistrates order 
and desire. There is a higher law, and the magistrate is the 
interpreter thereof. He not only applies the stated principles 
as an executive: he also innovates in terms of his peculiarly in- 
timate knowledge of the will of the Almighty. 

Winthrop had formerly been a magistrate in England and 
had all the sense of authority possessed by that class. His doc- 
trine, indeed, is the doctrine of the sovereignty of judges, who 
also execute their judgments. He argues for the supremacy, 
not of a representative assembly, but of judicial offices much in 
the manner of Coke, save that the Bible is substituted for the 
idea of a fundamental constitution. While he does not talk of 
judicial review, his philosophy of the function of the magistrate 
has much in common with Marshall’s view of the powers of the 
Supreme Court at a later date,^ save that he would make his 
magistrate both Supreme Court and President. He admits 
that the office involves not simply the declaration of what the 
law is, but the supplementing or developing of the existing code 
to meet new problems. He fully realized that the judge does 
in fact make law, though he makes it in terms of a conscience 
and understanding arising from God’s inspiration and blessing. 

This whole theory allowed Winthrop at once to defend the 
rights of an oligarchy and to escape from the rigidities of a strict 
code. He realized, after all, the problems involved in estab- 
lishing a new government in a new land; and he saw that the 
position of Cotton resulted in inescapable difficulties and an 

^ It was John Marshall who first established the principle of judicial review of 
Federal legislation as part of the Constitution, in the case of Marbury vs, Madi- 
son, Whether such interpretation was intended by the Founders has been a 
question much debated by scholars. 
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impracticable scheme. The idea of the Bible as the sole guide 
logically led to the static scheme of an ideal society. The out- 
come of Cotton’s premises was that complete code which John 
Eliot (1604-1690) so bravely, but futilely, propounded and at- 
tempted to impose on hapless tribes of Indians. In a new land 
where environment gave opportunity and fought against the 
bonds of centralizing authority, the practice of theocracy was at 
best a singularly difficult undertaking. It could not hope to 
succeed were there in existence no power competent to adapt 
and to supplement a rigid code propounded some three thousand 
years previously, to fit a very different society. That the enter- 
prise managed to flourish as long as it did was largely due to the 
practical good sense of its first secular director, Winthrop, who, 
while he was imbued with considerable moral fervor, also pos- 
sessed some common sense and realized that a scheme of ideal 
values must be employed to direct, and not to strangle, life. 

Both Cotton and Winthrop were, however, authoritarian 
and aristocratic, both supported a close union of church and 
state, and both desired a centralizing authority. In many ways 
they were the precursors in America of the later Federalist 
school, save that, where the latter realistically stressed the prop- 
erty basis of power, they were concerned with establishing it on 
moral foundations. This was their weakness because it led 
them to resist the forces that surrounded them. At the same 
time it was their strength in that it involved a rejection of that 
facile identification of the good with the materially prosperous 
which subsequently so profoundly influenced the American ad- 
venture. The New England theocracy might die, and the con- 
tinued practice of auto-limitation might prove impossible in the 
face of a new temptation; but the essential idea that government 
and human life had purposes beyond the earthly ambitions of 
any governing class, whether minority or majority, continued 
to thrive and curiously re-emerged in subsequent movements 
to a greater or lesser extent radical.* Such were Transcendent- 
alism and Perfectionism. The first, the philosophy of Emerson 
and Thoreau, attecked the nastiness of incipient industrialism 
in the name of freedom for personality. The second, die work 
of Noyes, involved an escape into a disciplined community. 
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cooperative in character, designed to improve the moral, men- 
tal, and physical stature of the social animal. 

Thomas Hooker: Puritanism Democratized 

The ethical fervor of Puritanism was, however, by no means 
confined to the group that correlated the concept of the supreme 
moral law of God with the political necessity for a centralized 
and rigidly aristocratic government. It is to be found also in 
the more democratic Puritanism of Hooker, as well as in the 
radical Protestantism of Roger Williams. As they variously, 
developed it, it was more consonant with the existing environ- 
mental conditioning; and its later manifestations, being either 
democratic or ethically individualistic, perhaps owe as much to 
them as to the narrower theocrats. 

Thomas Hooker (1586-1647), tlie founder of Connecticut, 
was by no means a radical. He accepted fully the Calvinist 
theology and ethics, but did not infer from the idea of predes- 
tination the necessity on earth for a centralized government by 
a small aristocracy. Rather, it seems, he was prepared to admit 
that the question of who was saved was a mystery whose solution 
was known only to God. Hence men should be treated as equal 
in this life. Above all, he desired church government itself to 
be democratically organized, leaving it for each congregation to 
decide its own affairs. He objected to the doctrine of an alli- 
ance of churches, to consociation, widi an aristocratic synod as 
a final and superior authority. That was the idea of Cotton, 
and later of the Mathers, an idea that offers once more some 
intriguing comparisons with the view of the newly established 
government under the Constitution taken by the Federalist 
party. Hooker, rather, stood for de-centralization in church 
affairs, for self-government by individual congregations, and, by 
analogy, for political government by the town meeting. As the 
title of his chief work, A Survey of the Summe of Church Dis- 
cipline (1648), indicates, his main emphasis was on religious 
organization. But he carried his ideas over into the political 
sphere, although for him, as for the Massachusetts theocrats, the 
two were not basically separated. When, however, at a later 
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date such a separation did occur, we can discover the survival 
of Hooker’s essential ideas in the democratic doctrine of a 
diminished central government and the support of local auton- 
omy. 

Hooker, we may incidentally note, did not by birth belong to 
the upper class Puritans, and in subsequent life he never gained 
wealth to the degree that usually provokes and accompanies a 
spirit of authoritarianism. He had come to this country be- 
cause of the persecutions under Laud in England. His motives 
in so doing were seemingly purely moral and theological, un- 
connected with ambition for property or social prestige. He 
went to Hartford for similar reasons, being unable to stomach 
the gradual inroads into the freedom of the individual churches 
made by the scheming and self-righteous Cotton and his fellows. 

There he established a new society with a new government, 
a government that was to function under a code of basic laws 
drawn up with a view to colonial problems and with special 
emphasis on rights. The celebrated Fundamental Orders, fre- 
quently called “the first written constitution of modern de- 
mocracy,’’ undoubtedly owed its inspiration to Puritanism and 
was intended to apply the law of God to earthly existence. 
That it was a written statement relevant to existing conditions, 
whatever its ultimate inspiration, allowed men to know with 
some accuracy where they stood and gave them legal rights. 
Theocrats like Cotton and Winthrop might be perfectly sin- 
cere in their moral aims and might genuinely believe that their 
decisions were inspired by God. Yet the lack of subjection to 
any constitutional scheme, apart from a charter made in their 
own interest, opened wide the road to arbitrariness and to tyr- 
anny, the more so since they were the exclusive interpreters of 
God’s word, and the teachings of Scripture have rarely been 
equally plain and clear in the same sense to all men. That 
even a written constitution of a democratic character will not, 
in the long run and of itself, prove an adequate protection to 
the individual, granted the existence of particular interests or 
a lack of goodwill, is today abundantly clear. In Hooker’s 
time, however, such a constitution wtis at least a signal departure 
from the habit of autocracy that was shared in common by the 
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despots of Europe, by the Puritans of Geneva and America, and 
also, after 1688, by the English gentry who dominated parlia- 
ment. 

. It is, indeed, his objection to magisterial autocracy that justi- 
fies one in attributing to Hooker a democratic philosophy. He 
combined this with the theory of the sovereignty of the people 
and, where the Puritans inferred from man’s Fall the necessary 
ignorance and wickedness of the majority. Hooker did not find 
the premise inconsistent with the conclusion that the people 
collectively possessed a considerable degree of wisdom. Au- 
thority, he felt, should be exercised on their behalf; and this 
required consent. The people had the right to appoint magis- 
trates, and by the same token they could limit their functions. 
Advocating decentralization, he denied that a central govern- 
ment should impose harsh qualifications for citizenship. De- 
cision on that question was again to be made by the individual 
townships. Not only were magistrates the products of popular 
sovereignty, with duties to their constituents, and with a right 
to direct government only so long as they observed the limita- 
tions imposed on them: pastors, the religious teachers and 
preachers to the people, were also appointed by the people and 
given authority only by consent. 

That Hooker could have held such views and still remain a 
Puritan may seem almost unintelligible. Before coming to 
America he had, however, gone to Holland, and there had come 
in contact with the Lutheran idea of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, a doctrine that led him to stress the democratic implica- 
tions of Calvinism itself. The ultimate basis for his viewpoint 
lay in the quite logical inference that, if God’s will were alone 
absolute, no earthly authority could claim rmrestricted power. 
Nevertheless in what way this could lead to the sovereignty of 
the people, which was also a kind of absolutism, is not very clear. 
Presumably Hooker believed that there was a limitation im- 
posed on any part of the people by fundamental constitutional 
right; and we may perhaps assume that these general principles 
seemed to him to embody God-given truths of a minimal char- 
acter on which all would agree. The Monarchomachs had in- 
sisted on the limitation of kingly authority by magistrates, as 
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representing the people, even though they had feared democra- 
cy; but, as we suggested when analyzing their thought, the un- 
dermining of authority could not stop there. Hooker, as well 
as any other man, represents the next step towards the demo- 
cratic conclusions of the Protestant premises. Nevertheless, 
despite his Congregationalism and his advocacy of town-meeting 
government, he is unconcerned with general social reform and, 
if tolerant, is not an advocate of complete freedom of thought 
and expression. Nor is he concerned very greatly with the 
ultimate bases of obligation. He makes the unit of govern- 
ment the local community: he does not question the right of the 
majority within it to bind the minority. 

Roger Williams: Religious, Political, 
and Social Liberalism 

It was the task of Roger Williams (circa 1604-1684), the sole 
great thinker of his time in America, to investigate such prob- 
lems. He is that rare mortal whose intensity of religious feel- 
ing leads to the rejection of all theology and to a complete scepti- 
cism concerning any formal creed. With a sublime mystic con- 
viction that there is a God, and that that God is the foundation 
of the whole universe, he yet perceives the limitations of man. 
He recognizes that he himself, at least, has never fully pene- 
trated the mysteries of God’s intention and man's fate. Ac- 
cordingly, he is a Seeker, aware tliat he has not got, and presum- 
ably never will possess, the whole truth, and so always searching 
eagerly for further enlightenment. More than that, he is even 
prepared to recognize that some of his own beliefs may be erro- 
neous; but this does not lead to his rejection or questioning of 
his ultimate faith. 

Such a viewpoint necessarily made him antagonistic to the 
New England .theocracy with its certainties and its formal 
schematization. Like Cromwtell, he is constrained to ask his 
opponents to bethink them that they may be mistaken. Their 
incompetence to understand or to share his doubts leads to his 
expulsion, and ultimately to the founding of Rhode Island as a 
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haven for the oppressed and for those who are still pursuing the 
will-o’-the-wisp of truth. 

His mysticism does not drive him into a rarified atmosphere 
where men live regardless of contemporary problems: rather, 
it involves the search for a society on earth that will permit 
differences but that will also be harmonious because of the good 
will of men who recognize that they are in common pursuing a 
better understanding of vital questions. 

Williams, accordingly, was a radical in political thought, a 
leveller attacking artificial distinctions and the use of authority 
to limit the workings of the human mind or the living of life 
according to the dictates of individual conscience. His, how- 
ever, is a romantic, and not a realistic, radicalism. It arose, not 
from a resentment against economic misery, and not merely as 
a doctrine of class struggle. It rested, rather, on a faith in the 
goodness of human beings, in their capacity to live together in 
peace and reason without imposed restraints. Although he 
founded a government, and even condemned bitterly one Wil- 
liam Harris, who joined the Quakers and perverted their teach- 
ings concerning the limits of political authority for the defense 
of social disorder, Williams was in a real sense a precursor of 
that philosophic anarchist, Godwin, though without the latter’s 
peculiar brand of rationalism.^ He has, too, something of the 
temper of the critical and Protestant Rousseau,^ though he 
happily does not allow a passionate search for freedom to end 
in its complete denial. He is an individualist who loves his 
fellows, and perhaps believes that they are capable of similar 
emotions. Certainly he rejects entirely the Calvinist concept 
of man as a depraved creature, stressing rather the worth of the 
human soul as such. His is a true Christian universalism, a 
doctrine of mercy to all and of worth in all, regardless of their 
beliefs or of their social position. 

‘ Godwin was an English political philosopher of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In him the doctrine of individual and natural rights 
arising from reason and applying to men deemed rational is carried to its logical 
conclusion. His Political Justice is in fact a condemnation of the state as unjust. 

• See Ch. XXII, pp. 639-640, 
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Consent, Contract, and Social Authority 

Accordingly it is not unintelligible that he should have been 
an advocate of toleration and of the separation of church and 
state. Those doctrines, however, were but part of a total polit- 
ical philosophy, democratic to its core. He rejected the whole 
idea that any individual had a right to exercise any power be- 
cause of real or supposed distinction in himself, without the 
consent of his fellows. The state was in essence contractual; 
and neither birth, wealth, nor the assumed possession of a spe- 
cial and revealed truth gave men a right to lay down laws for 
their fellows regardless of the desires of the latter. The state 
was, indeed, sovereign; but it was sovereign because it embodied 
a kind of general will directed towards the ends of social welfare. 
The state as such was not a series of specific organs performing 
defined functions. It was simply society organized for its own 
well-being. It needed no authority to keep it together, but rose 
from a recognition by its members that they were parts of one 
whole marching towards a sole end. They were members vol- 
untarily in terms of this recognition, not by compulsion; and the 
attempt to constrain them in the name of the state was, not 
simply unnecessary, but also destructive of the meaning of that 
institution. 

It was government that carried out certain functions practi- 
cally necessary for the well-being of the social organism; and that 
government was an agent of this general will, responsible to it, 
and having no inherent rights and no independent position of 
its own. It was, no doubt, divine in its origin, but simply be- 
cause it was natural to man, a necessity of his situation in order 
that his well-being might be promoted. It was emphatically 
not divine in the sense that God commanded some specific form 
of social arrangement, permanent and unchanging, regardless 
of human problems and needs. Government was essentially 
secular, directed towards the preservation of peace and of a so- 
cial order under which men might thrive. It was not its busi- 
ness to deal with matters of belief, which were the sole concern 
of the individual. There was, that is to say, a sphere of rights 
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where individuals could think, and even do, as they liked with- 
out disturbing the peace or harming their fellows in a similar 
pursuit. All men were equal in their rights, in that they were 
equally free to do as they desired within these spheres. 

Government rests on consent, on contract, but certain liber- 
ties are fundamental and cannot by their nature be dealt with 
through political organization. Government is requisite to 
avoid the dangers of anarchy: positive moral well-being comes 
from individual choice and individual freedom. The sov- 
ereignty of the people does not give to any portion of it a claim 
to deprive other portions of freedom in matters that are internal 
and cannot be properly dealt with by external sanctions. The 
people are, indeed, the state, which is society in an organized 
form; and as such they control the government, which is politi- 
cal organization as it functions. That government must be 
used for the common well-being and must be responsible. But 
the state is not Leviathan: it is the diminished state, owing to 
the limitation of the number of activities proper to it. 

Government exists, as we have before noted, through con- 
tract; but that contract is not an hypothesis, nor yet a past sur- 
render. It is rather the ever-existing and ever-changing will of 
the people, willing certain ends, and commanding the govern- 
ment to function in the service thereof. It is a mutual agree- 
ment as to what shall be done for the social organism, an agree- 
ment reached through an analysis and discussion of problems 
and a compromise embodying the sense of the meeting. It 
creates the state ever anew, in the sense that the state only exists 
while this mutual agreement continues. The agreement limits 
government, because it is not simply an agreenient on a particu- 
lar issue, but embodies ends. Union may be its object, but it 
is not any sort of union: rather it is a union tending towards 
what is just, rational, and natural. The test is no doubt expedi- 
ency; but it is the higher expediency, the adaptation of general 
principles of public morality, ever the same, and always funda- 
mental, to specific conditions — not chance bargainings and com- 
promises without purpose or end. 

That this contract may be continually renewed, that consent 
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may never result in alienating tlie right subsequently to consent, 
it is necessary that there be either a direct or an indirect democ- 
racy, a democracy of the town meeting or a democracy of repre- 
sentatives. This choice is itself to be made in terms of size, and 
hence of convenience. As conditions change, that democracy 
will express itself in ever-changing laws. Similarly the people 
can establish any form of government, any agencies that they 
desire and think necessary or suitable to carry out their will. 
They give authority for their purposes, and what they gave they 
may take away as those purposes change. Nevertheless behind 
any particular and immediate purpose there lies one final end, 
the maximization of individual well-being and freedom. This, 
and nothing more nor less, is the whole object of the state. 

Individuals may, it is true, be coerced, may be punished, and 
may be limited in their freedom, but only for good reasons. I 
may be restricted where my freedom rvould deprive another of 
freedom or would otherwise hurt him. I may not be limited 
simply in terms of the convictions or desires of some part of the 
people where my freedom does them no harm. This, essential- 
ly, is the position taken by J. S. Mill, the celebrated nineteenth- 
century English liberal, in his Essay On Liberty. Lest majori- 
ties tend under a democratic scheme to become themselves tyran- 
nical and to ignore the proper limitations on their activities, 
there must be checks on them. Ultimately the only successful 
check is social custom, the defense of freedom as a habit of mind 
and an established usage. A tradition must be built up that 
will make all, majority and minority alike, conscious that power 
is a trust to be exercised for the well-being of the whole; not a 
right on the part of the possessor that he may employ for his own 
ends. 

Nevertheless, to supplement this rather vague control, Wil- 
liams argues that it is necessary to have certain constitutional 
arrangements. Local home rule, he is one of the first to insist, 
is a bulwark of democratic liberty. It should be supplemented 
by the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, that those gov- 
erning may ever be made aware of their dependence on the 
popular will, and that that will may be able to express itself re- 
gardless of, and apart from, them. 
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Church and State: Full Liberty of Conscience 

From all this it follows, as Williams so persuasively argued in 
his great work. The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for Cause of 
Conscience (1644), that the church has no peculiar authority of 
its own over the citizen, and that it cannot be established or sup- 
ported by the state. It is nothing but a group of like-minded 
men bound together by some common interest and pursuing an 
end they chance to share. Essentially it is voluntary, and men 
may belong or not as they please. But, by the same token, any 
church has a right to exist, since the matters which it deals with 
are outside the proper purview of governmental authority. To 
deny it such a right would be to use political power in a sphere 
where it is irrelevant and to prevent men from achieving that 
maximum well-being for which governments are instituted. 
The success or failure of any particular church does not involve 
the safety of the state, however important churches may be for 
the souls of their members. This thesis involved the emphatic 
rejection of the concession theory of corporations, and implicit 
in it is an anticipation of a certain form of that pluralism which 
was to be developed only in recent decades.^ 

Citizenship is for Williams essentially a secular affair, and the 
state aims at earthly well-being. For the state to persecute reli- 
gious groups is completely foolish: persecution promotes hypoc- 
risy, and thereby lessens men’s natural cooperativeness and 
goodness. Moreover, when there are several religious groups 
within a state that concerns itself with religion, a civil war re- 
sults, with the destruction of that very earthly peace which it is 
the duty of the state to secure. The existence of many religions 
is not destructive of true Christianity, does not weaken the gen- 
uine religious conscience, whatever its effects on those for whom 
religion is a mere matter of forms. Finally, it is fairly clear 
that, if men are sinful in matters of the spirit, it is for a spiritual 
authority to judge, and the sanctions and punishments applied 

^ Those who today plead for a pluralistic state go further, insisting not 
only that groups exist independent of the will of the state, but that the state is 
itself a congeries of such groups. Yet in arguing that trade unions arise from 
function, not from the state’s will, they repeat the arguments of defenders of 
liberty for church associations, though the doctrine of two spheres is not avail- 
able to them. 
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tiiust likewise be spiritual. Men must be allowed freedom to 
persuade others that they are in error, that problems may be ex- 
amined and the truth winnowed. They must not be allowed to 
use force. Religious liberty is a fundamental right of the hu- 
man being as such, and it has nothing to do with government. 
The state cannot decide whether to tolerate or not to tolerate. 
Its sole duty is to remain entirely outside the whole question. 

Williams and Subsequent American 
Theory and Practice 

Just as the philosophies of Cotton and Winthrop contain the 
germs of later aristocratic and centralizing ideas which were to 
be developed first by the Federalists, and then by the Repub- 
licans, so the philosophy of Roger Williams is the forerunner of 
the whole decentralizing Democratic tradition, as it first de- 
veloped in the Jeffersonian period. That tradition has also had 
a continuous history, moving West with the frontier, and still 
surviving as an element in the agrarian philosophy. The essen- 
tial difference between these earlier ideas and the later develop- 
ment rests in the fact that the former emphasized the ethical, 
rather than the purely economic, aspects of the problem of gov- 
ernment, although doubtless both sides were subconsciously in- 
fluenced by economic interest and material environment. 

Williams’s idea that government must always be in the hands 
of the living and must express the social will existing at the mo- 
ment is emphatically repeated by Jefferson with his doctrine of 
the claims of each new generation and his opposition to the use 
of the Constitution by John Marshall to bind the present with 
the past. It is even more -^^ly seen in the similar attack of 
John Taylor of Caroline, 3(P^eat philosopher of Jeffersonian- 
ism, who realizes that the theory of sanctity of contract is essen- 
tially a class concept developed to hamper the expression of the 
popular will. A later Populism, anxious for democratic re- 
straints on corporate power, is a revival of the same point of 
view, while much of the widespread present-day criticism of 
judicial sovereignty has its roots in this philosophy. 

The individualism of Williams is the other side of his phil- 
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osophy of popular sovereignty, and once more it may be noted 
that the subsequent development of American democratic and 
radical ideas has combined the two. The desire to limit the 
power of wealth of giant corporations has sprung, not from a 
philosophy that minorities should be unprotected, and not from 
an attack on the reserved powers of individuals: rather it has 
been the product of individualism, of a recognition that corpor- 
ate bodies were not properly individuals, whatever their legal 
status. Thus the I'adical thought of America has in the main, 
at least prior to the last decades, differed fundamentally from 
the collectivist thought of socialist groups in Europe. It has 
been concerned with the attainment of the independent person- 
ality and of the rights of freedom of belief and conscience. But 
it has recognized that the attainment of such freedom requires 
economic independence: instead of attacking property it has 
championed it. Jefferson’s attack on manufactures was made 
on behalf of the right of every individual to have some property 
in order that he might possess a personality: and in subsequent 
years there has been a continuous struggle between physiocratic 
and capitalistic doctrines of laisser-faire, between the disciples 
of Quesnay and the successors of Adam Smith. The former has 
been essentially democratic, insisting on property for everyone 
as a means to personal fruition. The latter has emphasized ac- 
quisitiveness and materialism, with a frequent forgetfulness that 
the end in view is the social well-being of independent indivi- 
duals. 

Further, we may note that the ethical aristocracy of the early 
Calvinists combines curiously with the democratic insistence of 
Williams on independence for personality in such movements 
as Transcendentalism. That movement attacks the material- 
ism of a centralizing economic aristocracy, indulges in various 
communistic experiments aimed at moral rather than material 
results, and even, in the person of Thoreau, ends in the philo- 
sophic anarchism potential in Williams’s thought; while at the 
same time it emphasizes, particularly in Emerson, the ideas of 
ethical and intellectual aristocracy, ideas, be it noted, curiously 
shared by Jefferson and basic to his whole theory of education. 
On the religious side Williams’s combination of mysticism and 
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the belief in the essential goodness of man unfolds at a later date 
in Unitarianism, which may be regarded as a freeing of mind 
and spirit from the rigidities of aristocratic Calvinism and the 
application of reason on behalf of the religious conscience. 

Finally, it is interesting to observe that the practical tech- 
niques that Williams suggested for the achievement of a genu- 
ine democracy, after being generally ignored for nearly two and 
one half centuries, were eagerly taken up, at the beginning of 
the present century, by democratic reformers discontented with 
party controls and the unreality of supposedly popular govern- 
ment. The movement was particularly strong in certain west- 
ern states, which enthusiastically adopted such techniques as the 
referendum and the recall. Though such methods have not 
fulfilled the high hopes of their originators, the belief in their 
importance and the search for other supplementary techniques 
to make democracy more real have not died, while the general 
struggle between the two philosophies we have analyzed con- 
tinues with an increasing vigor. The essential difference in 
viewpoint is perhaps that, owing to the triumph of a centraliz- 
ing capitalism, there has emerged a recognition that the indi- 
vidual alone is powerless and that it is necessary to use a cen- 
tralized state to free him. Yet the recognition of that necessity 
has not led to the abandonment of the feeling that it is the indi- 
vidual who is important and that the state is useful as a means 
to his independence, as an organ to give him the material basis 
from which alone self-respect and a genuinely confident democ- 
racy can spring. 

While the germs of subsequent American thought and the 
main lines of division in that thought were thus already present 
in early Colonial days, we have suggested that the basis of the 
philosophy of Puritanism was essentially ethical rather than eco- 
nomic, and derived from a concern with the religious con- 
science, with men’s duty as Christians, rather than from any 
direct and conscious emphasis on social and class conflicts in the 
material sphere. Yet already in the Colonial period, and long 
before the struck with England and the rumblings of revolt, 
the economic basis of politics was beginning to be recognized 
with some degree of frankness. This change no doubt came 
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largely from the existence of opportunity and from the growth 
of wealth by wise use thereof. It perhaps first made itself 
clearly felt among the elect theocrats themselves. 


Sexvall: Irani Ethical to Economic Aristocracy 

The movement is typified in the person of Samuel Sewall 
(1652-1730), who combined the sense of ethical responsibility 
of the Calvinist aristocracy with an awareness that religion was 
a sound investment. While he was a Calvinist judge, he was 
also a very successful business man. He united economic in- 
dividualism with a defense of the rights of an oligarchy and a 
distrust of the people. He is one of the first defenders of sound 
money against a demand for inflation and represents all the 
forces of an incipient capitalism. The aristocracy of Cotton is 
in process of transformation into the aristocracy of John Adams. 
While this gives a more fundamental and realistic basis for gov- 
ernment by the few, it is nevertheless in a sense unwittingly and 
unwillingly a democratic movement. For, if Setvall, being of 
the elect, did not need to challenge it, other successful men not 
so privileged did; and the impossibility of denying power to 
those who were, through their wealth, socially respectable and 
influential in the daily lives of their fellows led to a necessary 
widening of the suffrage and the substitution of a property for 
an ethical qualification. The Calvinist creed, a superb sanc- 
tion for aristocratic government because unquestionable, gave 
way to a new secular basis for authority that could be analyzed 
and discussed in rational and earthly terms. 

Wise: Realistic Democracy 

Such discussion necessarily led to scepticism and made it 
difficult logically to justify any specific line of demarcation be- 
tween voters and non-voters, since the question became one of 
a person’s interest in the success of society; and it could be 
argued by the masses that they were peculiarly and immediately 
effected by social and political policies. Such a challenge is 
symbolized by the career of John Wise (1652-1725), who, while 
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a churchman, nevertheless argues for democracy on secular and 
historical grounds and, as against Sewall, defends the desirabil- 
ity of paper money and inflation. Once one admits that men’s 
life is an earthly affair it is then hard to defend aristocracy, since 
its vested interests become obvious. 

If secular well-being is man’s purpose, then one must argue 
that the end of government is the general welfare; and one read- 
ily reaches the conclusion that, if the masses are not always wise, 
nevertheless they alone can express what they desire. Before 
the end of the Colonial period, the underlying issues that were 
to continue through American history to the present day ai'e 
already becoming clear; and the conflict between Williams 
and Cotton gains practical significance by getting the attach- 
ment and support of more or less conscious, if still very roughly 
defined, groups. From these first parties, and then sectional 
alignments, develop. Yet if these are founded on interests, the 
original question whether men are good or bad, whether they 
are to be trusted or controlled, remains. 

Virginia and Maryland: Representative 
Government and T oleration 

While the Puritan and Independent philosophies contained 
the most significant thought developed in America in the seven- 
teenth century and foreshadowed the essential conflicts of view- 
point and interest of a later age, it must not be assumed that they 
were the sole ideas here developed, or that subsequent institu- 
tions derived nothing from other sources. Indeed, before ever 
the Pilgrims landed. Sir Edwin Sandys, himself the son of a great 
Puritan, had as treasurer of the Virginia Company, wedded rep- 
resentative institutions to a commercial institution that ruled a 
whole province; and, despite a troubled honeymoon, the mor- 
ganatic marriage was to endure. 

Nor was religious toleration the exclusive contribution of 
Rhode Island. The proprietary colony of Maryland, fief of 
Lord Baltimore, granted freedom of worship to Dissenters as 
well as to the owner’s co-religionists, the Roman Catholics. 
The colony was not, however, democratically governed, and the 
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Puritans who settled there deeply resented the necessity for 
submission to Catholic rulers. 

But, whatever the value of representative institutions and of 
toleration, and however important the philosophies implicit in 
these practices, there was produced in Virginia and in Maryland 
little political philosophy during this period. The same is also 
true of the proprietary colonies of New Netherlands, the Jerseys, 
and the Carolinas, though doubtless the fundamental issues of 
political obligation were thoroughly aired in the struggles that 
took place in all of them to get effective representative institu- 
tions. 


Penn: Quaker Ideas of Government and Liberty 

Pennsylvania, however, is in somewhat different case. Its 
founder, the Quaker, William Penn (1644-1718), had a pro- 
found sense of the moral purpose of government and of the 
moral responsibilities of governors. No leveller or egalitarian, 
he nevertheless saw the dangers of irresponsible power and the 
value of civil liberty. Like Montesquieu later, he conceived of 
liberty as liberty under law, as obedience to regulations made in 
terms of rationally defensible principle. Like Montesquieu 
too, he believed that the spirit of the laws was more fundamental 
than their source, than the form of government. This spirit, 
he conceived, depended in turn on the character of those to 
whom government was entrusted. Himself an upright man, he 
perhaps failed to recognize that power, however benevolent at 
the start, is apt when unchecked to become corrupt. He did, 
nevertheless, provide against abuse by establishing a constitu- 
tional system under which there was a bicameral legislature, 
both branches of which were elected, and a governor, to whom, 
most remarkably, no veto power was entrusted. In Pennsyl- 
vania, too, as in Maryland, there was established religious tolera- 
tion, based on the Quaker respect for conscience and the doc- 
trine of non-violence. 

The contribution from the Colonies outside New England 
was nevertheless mainly in terms of institutions rather than of 
theories, at least until after the beginning of the eighteenth 
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century. Moreover, insofar as ideas were expressed in institu- 
tions, they were mainly ideas derived from Protestantism in one 
of its many forms and from the English political thought and 
controversies of the Civil War period. These were, of course, 
modified by environment and interpreted in terms of Colonial 
problems and social struggles. Despite the differences between 
the plantation system and other forms of landholding, those 
problems and struggles showed a generic similarity, while all the 
Colonies underwent an environmental conditioning in which 
the predominant problems arose from the necessity for ensuring 
survival by agriculture and from the more or less immediate 
presence and influences of our first frontier. 

Bibliographical Note 

The finest treatment of Colonial thought in New England is to 
be found in V. L. Farrington's Main Currents in American 
Thought j Volume I, The Colonial Mind, Book I thereof is par- 
ticularly relevant to the material of this chapter. A good brief 
essay on the subject, followed by interesting selections from Cot- 
ton, Hooker, and Williams, as well as certain documents of the 
period, is that of J. Mark Jacobson in his The Development of 
American Political Thought There is an interesting chapter on 
higher law concepts in New England in American Interpretations 
of Natural Law, by B. F. Wright, Jr. His Source Book of American 
Political Theory also has a chapter of extracts from the works of 
the time. M. C. Tyler's History of American Literature, 

(2 vols.) is still the fullest study of the writers of that age. W. 
Walker's Ten New England Leaders contains useful brief studies 
of various great leaders in the Colonial experiment. Of Hooker 
there is a worthwhile biography, entitled Thomas Hooker, P^hch- 
er. Founder, Democrat, by G. L. Walker. J. E. Ernst has treated of 
the Political Theory of Roger Williams in considerable detail, 
while his Roger Williams, New England FirebraJid, is a full-length 
biography of unusual interest. Part III, Chs. X— XII, discusses 
William's formal political philosophy, though his views are to be 
found in their various guises throughout the book. Students anx- 
ious further to inform themselves about Penn and Pennsylvania 
can do so most readily by consulting I. Sharpless, A Quaker Ex- 
periment in Government, 
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M-ontesquuu: National Differences and 
Legal Principle; the Attack on Arbitrary 
Government 


Montesquieu's Life: Judge, Traveler, Scholar 

C HARLES LOUIS DE SECONDAT, Baron de la BrMe et 
de Montesquieu (1689-1755), was born at the Chiteau de La 
Brfede near Bordeaux. His mother, who brought to her hus- 
band a very considerable dowry, came of a family in which Gas- 
con and English blood were mixed. Whether this English 
element had created any tradition in the family that might ac- 
count for Montesquieu’s interest in that country is necessarily 
a matter of speculation. His mother, however, died when he 
was seven years old. Montesquieu was educated at the Orator- 
ian School of Juilly near Maux, whence he went to the Univer- 
sity at Bordeaux. His father died when he was twenty-four 
years old. A year later he became councillor to the Parlement, 
that is, the Court, at Bordeaux, thus beginning his connection 
with the administration of justice. In 1 7 1 5 he was married to a 
Protestant who brought more money than brains to the common 
stock. Whether this marriage was an evidence of a more than 
usual tolerance, or whether it produced it, is also a matter of 
speculation, though such evidence as there is suggests that the 
marriage was happy. One year later, again, an uncle died, leav- 
ing to Montesquieu his title and, what was not less important, a 
considerable fortune and an important judicial office in Bor- 
deaux. 

It may here be remarked that while the different branches of 
the family enjoyed a decent distinction and a reasonable com- 
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petence, they were of the lesser rather than of the greater nobil- 
ity. As a result they lived out their lives in the provinces, 
caring for their estates and looking after their business affairs, 
rather than wasting their substance and their abilities at court, 
quarreling over petty questions of precedence and abandoning 
the peasants dependent on them to the exploitation of bailiffs. 
They were not, on the other hand, to be numbered among the 
excessively poor nobles who lived in chiteaux they could not 
keep up and who were unable to enjoy either travel or good so- 
ciety. They were, rather, persons of some significance in Bor- 
deaux and the neighboring country. That town, important 
from Roman days, enjoyed during the eighteentlr century a con- 
siderable revival and expansion in its fortunes, which had pre- 
viously been somewhat stagnant. It was one of the centers of 
the rising bourgeoisie, and doubtless Montesquieu had admir- 
able opportunities to observe that class, with whose viewpoint 
he in some respects identified himself. 

Certainly the ownership of the right to dispense justice in 
Bordeaux must have given him a great deal of practical exper- 
ience, not only of legal but of business affairs, while not impos- 
sibly it helped to mold his attitudes towards government. As 
we have pointed out in an earlier chapter, such private judicial 
offices, while they might at one time have proved a hindrance 
to centralization, had by Montesquieu’s day become a means of 
securing some independence from a centralized and despotic 
monarchy. Granted a reasonably conscientious and unbiased 
incumbent, such courts offered a greater chance of attaining jus- 
tice than was otherwise open. 

Montesquieu, then, had the advantage of living and develop- 
ing in an atmosphere of law and commerce. He avoided the 
necessity for looking to king or nobles for position or prefer- 
ment. This may help to explain his liberalism and his opposi- 
tion to arbitrary absolutism. In his youth he had shown 
himself somewhat more studious than was usual in his class, 
having a great passion for reading and, what is more, for reading 
widely and deeply, if not always discrimiriatingly. With the 
passage of years, this scholarly interest was to grow rather than 
diminish. Nevertheless, as a young man he gave, apart from 
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this eccentricity, no very clear signs of genius. He seems, in- 
deed, outwardly to have conformed to the ways of his fellows, 
developing the social graces and the wit so valued in his day. 

When he inherited his judgeship, he undertook the task ac- 
companying that privilege with a perhaps unusual conscien- 
tiousness, and endeavored to deal with cases in terms of prin- 
ciple rather than of mood or prejudice. His incumbency of this 
office stimulated in him an interest in legal problems, while his 
intellectual background caused him to look at law in a wide 
way, seeing its connections with history and concerning himself 
always with the basic principles of human justice. He held the 
office for twelve years, during which period he also found time to 
contribute papers on a variety of subjects, both philosophical 
and scientific, to the Bordeaux Academy. 

The Lettres Persanes: Criticism of 
French Society and Government 

To this period, too, belongs his first published work, the 
Lettres Persanes, which was printed anonymously in 1721. It 
achieved an instant popularity and already gave its author a 
considerable reputation. Yet in some ways it was misleading as 
to his ability, for at least superficially it seemed simply a piece of 
devastating wit attacking die follies embodied in French insti- 
tutions and the prevailing mores. 

In it Montesquieu adopted that technique, subsequently so 
popular, of bringing wise men from the sensible eastern world, 
in this case, Persia, to Paris, the center of western civilization. 
There they write home letters in which they comment amus- 
ingly and critically on what appear to them the quaint and irra- 
tional practices of a strange society. The work itself was not 
significantly different in intention, however superior in execu- 
tion, from many later works of the same character. It was, it is 
true, the first important work of its kind, and it provided a 
technique by which rationalists might expose the absurdities of 
their own civilization. In this sense it may perhaps justly be 
called the first work of the philosophe movement. For such 
criticism, if wittily executed and not too obviously profound. 
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evoked laughter from the very victims of the envenomed barbs. 
The lesson that the existing society was painfully inadequate 
could thus be taught without risk and without offense. The 
method was similar to that later employed by Shaw in attacking 
the irrationalities and abuses of contemporary England, though 
without the latter’s manifest seriousness; and Montesquieu’s use 
of it gave him a considerable circle of readers, but since his seri- 
ous undercurrent of thought was well disguised, the depth and 
sincerity of his passion for liberty and justice were not recog- 
nized, even if the use of reason as a critical tool was encouraged. 

Still today the book retains its power to provoke laughter. 
Now, however, seeing it in terms of what was subsequently 
thought and done, we perceive more thoroughly and more cor- 
rectly its deeper significance. It may be added that it is also 
the most compact and readable of Montesquieu’s works. Cer- 
tainly it was a pointed satire of the whole compass of contempo- 
rary life, revealing the follies of the established rulers in the 
social, political, ecclesiastical, and literary spheres. If mockery 
is the beginning of destruction and revolution, Montesquieu 
builded both better and other than he knew. From another 
point of view, however, it is necessary to note that before his 
time the evils of French government and of the economic system 
had been subjected to painstaking and detailed analysis, as well 
as to lighter criticism, while proposals for specific reform had 
been made and had gone unheard. 

In the period following the Lettres Persanes, Montesquieu 
published two or three minor works of a literary character, 
which did little to add to his reputation. He still remained the 
brilliant man of wit, and had not yet become the profound 
analyst of human society. In 1725 he was, however, elected to 
the Academy, but the election was annulled through the pres- 
sure of certain opponents by invoking a rule, which had not 
been used for a long time, requiring residence of members in 
Paris. Whether this had anything to do witib Montesquieu’s 
selling the life tenure of his Bordeaux office in the subsequent 
year and removing to the capital is not clear. It does seem prob- 
able, however, that he was becoming bored with sitting in 
court and adjudicating petty squabbles. Not impossibly, too. 
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he found the atmosphere somewhat confining and did not par- 
ticularly enjoy public appearances as a judge or his power over 
other people’s' lives. One also gathers that he was somewhat 
uncertain of his qualifications to carry out his functions ade- 
quately and felt the need for more knowledge. Certainly his 
interest in intellectual matters and his desire to study continued, 
perhaps stimulated by the realization that he himself could 
write effectively and that the successful author gained distin- 
guished position by his work, particularly if he was a person of 
birth and breeding. 

The next few years were spent between Paris and La BrMe. 
In 1728 Montesquieu was finally elected to the Academy. 
Thereafter he decided to supplement the knowledge acquired 
from books by contacts with different peoples and governments. 
Accordingly he traveled, visiting various capitals and important 
cities in Europe. Such a tour was becoming almost a necessary 
part of the education of a young man of family, and it was par- 
ticularly likely to appeal to one with the beginnings of reputa- 
tion who was interested in government and social problems. 
Montesquieu visited Austria and Hungary and then went to 
Italy, where, like Harrington in an earlier period, he was par- 
ticularly interested in Venice. In that country he remained for 
a year, after which he followed the Rhine down to the sea and 
so came to England. 

His reading had already given him a particular interest in 
English institutions and it was natural that he should spend a 
considerable time, some eighteen months, there. First-hand 
acquaintance reinforced his favorable sentiments towards that 
country. He was deeply impressed by its form of government, 
by the liberty of its inhabitants, and by their character. It was, 
indeed, his interpretation of English political institutions that 
was to constitute one of the most influential parts of his subse- 
quent work. Together with Voltaire, he was a leader in setting 
the fashion of French worship of English life and liberty, a wor- 
ship that, in the form of contrasts, gave practical point to re- 
formist zeal. On his return to La BrMe Montesquieu ex- 
pressed his Anglophile attitude in a practical, if trivial and 
amusing, manner: he altered his park after the English design. 
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At this time, too, he began to take an interest in his own geneal- 
ogy and asserted his seignorial rights. Apparently he had a 
quite exaggerated view of the importance of his family, which 
view would have made one of less reserved and prideful temper 
somewhat ridiculous. 


Rome and the Philosophy of History 

Such foibles, however, did not interfere with his intellectual 
development, and in 1734 he published Considerations sur les 
Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Remains. The 
work is not written with very great brilliance and seems in some 
ways fragmentary. It was, however, of considerable impor- 
tance as a preparatory study for the great work that was to fol- 
low, while it is also significant as one of the first modem at- 
tempts to develop a philosophy of history not based, like Bos- 
suet’s, on the theory that human affairs were the fulfillment of 
divine purpose. It is true that Montesquieu, unlike Vico, who 
is his chief precursor in this field, accepted somewhat uncriti- 
cally the accounts given by the Roman historians themselves. 
He was impressed by the balance of republican institutions, and 
he was among the first of modem historians to be obsessed by 
the riddle of Rome’s later collapse. The title of his work is, 
indeed, faintly suggestive of Gibbon, who read and reread his 
words. It was the attempt to discover some general clue as to 
the course of history and the causes of success and failure in 
government, an attempt provoked by this fascinating Roman 
riddle, that finally brought to birth the significant generaliza- 
tions of L’ Esprit des Lois. Rome and England were the two 
great influences on Montesquieu’s thought, and his very imper- 
fect work on the former marks the transition from the literary 
wit to the serious philosopher. 

.'The Spirit of the Laws: Its Character 

Had Montesquieu not at the age of fifty-nine, seven years be- 
fore his death, brought out UEsprit des Lois (1748), he would 
not have commanded the attention of subsequent students of 
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government. Its appearance startled and amazed his contem- 
poraries, hitherto unaware of his profundity, and at once put 
him among the great thinkers of the day. Indeed, perhaps it is 
not too much to say that it made him the great thinker. At that 
time Rousseau had not written and Voltaire was still chiefly 
distinguished as a writer of classical dramas, then greatly ap- 
preciated and now almost forgotten. Despite the manifest dif- 
ferences in approach, this work clearly established Montes- 
quieu’s right to be called the father of the philosophes. Cer- 
tainly we err if, forgetting his influence, and too impressed by 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century, we attribute to Locke 
the exclusive paternity of the group. 

The book was published at Geneva, owing to the French cen- 
sorship. The danger of its moderate and balanced criticism, 
more effective than fierce denunciations, was recognized by the 
powers that were, particularly by the church. It was at once 
put on the Index, and the Sorbonne considered, though it did 
not execute, a formal and regular censure. This in no way 
hindered Montesquieu’s triumph. The work went through 
some twenty-two editions in two years and became a classic im- 
mediately. Montesquieu, whose greatness was saluted through- 
out Europe, spent most of his time from then on at La BrMe, 
writing and studying, though none of his subsequent works 
added particularly to his reputation. He died in Paris in 1754 
during the course of a visit to dispose of his town house before 
a permanent retirement to the country. 

Today his great work is rarely read, students usually confining 
themselves to a single chapter on English government in which 
Montesquieu sets forth the celebrated doctrine of the separation 
of powers. It is a long work, consisting of thirty-one books 
grouped in six parts. These books are, in turn, divided into an 
infinite number of chapters, many of which are simply para- 
graphs. Such a style of presentation is unfamiliar to us, and the 
impression is widespread that Montesquieu’s book is unorgan- 
ized and incoherent, while some who have not read it consider 
it heavy and dull. Neither impression is justified. It develops 
slowly, with many seeming departures, which are in truth illus- 
trations, from the main theme. Yet the total impression is of a 
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single thesis developed in all its aspects. The contrary view is 
largely due to our over-emphasis on two points in it, first that 
separation of powers above mentioned, and secondly the stress 
on climate as a political and social factor. As to the entertain- 
ment contained in it, it is perhaps sufficient to note that Madame 
Du Deffand, mistress of one of the greatest salons of the day, and 
herself a famous and witty talker, observed that it was de V esprit 
sur les lois, wit about the laws. The judgment, if not without 
a grain of truth, had the superficiality frequently connected with 
epigram. Certainly it rebuts the accusation of dullness. 

Nor did Montesquieu’s contemporaries miss the thesis and its 
significance, or fail to appreciate the value of so magistral and 
painstaking an inquiry which supported hypotheses by countless 
illustrations and a wide, if not always accurate, historical knowl- 
edge. The work made an ovenvhelming impression, and was 
greeted as the greatest book of the century, a position it still 
holds in the view of many scholars. Montesquieu was himself 
well aware of the greatness of his performance; and if the boast 
on his title-page, prolem sine malre creatam, an offspring bom 
without a mother, was exaggerated, showing a queer unaware- 
ness of Bodin, as well as an ignorance of the Italian Vico, who 
had written a few years previously and been unwarrantedly ig- 
nored, his originality was nevertheless great and his synthesis of 
ideas unique. 


Fundamental Principle and Particular 

Circumstance 

What was Montesquieu trying to do? Essentially he was 
concerned with the varying application of fundamental prin- 
ciples of right to the necessary changes in men’s condition, that 
they might be governed appropriately, with the greatest skill and 
to their own greatest benefit. He was not, like certain of the 
philosophes, a deductive rationalist who, starting with supposed- 
ly uniform principles of human nature, endeavored to construct 
an abstract scheme of government suited to man as such, regard- 
less of situation. Both through reading and observation, he was 
impressed by the mutability of human affairs and by the variety 
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o£ conditions under which men live. He had a thorough appre- 
ciation of the difficulties of government and knew full well that 
a paper scheme was doomed to failure if based on a concept of 
rational beings that neglected the influence of specific condi- 
tions. 

Yet while this was true, it was not his object simply to describe 
men’s irrational behavior, or to suggest the techniques by which 
governments could, by whatever means, get their submission. 
Though circumstances were diverse, necessitating differences in 
government, there were nevertheless rational principles of mor- 
ality by which the success of governments was to be measured. 
History, indeed, was an illustration of the force and prevalence 
of such principles. If government had to adapt itself to speci- 
fic conditions, it was not to be judged successful or otherwise 
simply by its power effectively to preserve itself and to achieve 
obedience. Like Aristotle, Montesquieu believed that the state 
was to be defined teleologically, in terms of a purpose that was 
essentially the good life of the community considered as a whole. 

Yet this ideal does not achieve itself, and is not always to be 
attained in its full purity. What we must look for is the best 
partial realization of the ideal possible under any existing con- 
ditions. Montesquieu follows the tradition of the natural law 
philosophers, though it is rather the natural law theories of cer- 
tain Roman lawyers and of Grotius than those generally preva- 
lent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that have his 
approval. Essentially he revives the old contrast between ius 
naturale and ius gentium, seeing the latter as a partial embodi- 
ment of the former, with a view to the existing conditions of a 
particular people at a specific period in its history. 

Law, Natural and Positive 

As he puts it, government consists of the adjustment of uni- 
versal principles of natural law to special conditions. Univers- 
ally recognized principles of right do exist. We fall short of 
them because we are not perfect beings living under ideal con- 
ditions. Yet we must try to approximate to them, insofar as our 
imperfections and our situation allow. Here it is to be noted 
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that Montesquieu sees two main reasons for the impossibility of 
perfection. On the one hand is the psychological, the limita- - 
tion in the spirit and nature of the human material itself; on the 
other, the physical, the limitations imposed by the particular en- - 
vironment that forms the inescapable background of our lives. 
The problem is complicated because the two, conceptually dis- 
tinct, interact constantly on each other. It is from this recog- 
nition that Montesquieu’s subsequent discussion of climate and 
its relation to form of government arises. 

Despite the qualifications imposed by particular circum- 
stances, the working out of general principles is everywhere to 
be observed, and all history is an illustration of this reality be- 
hind appearance. These principles Montesquieu calls law; 
and it is with them, and not with particular man-made laws in 
and for themselves, that his work is concerned. Law is a socio- 
logical phenomenon, part of the very warp and woof of human 
society, and an inescapable condition of its existence. Laws 
are, in his words, the necessary relations springing out of the 
nature of things. They are therefore universal. 

In a non-political society the laws of nature, those basic and 
uniform principles of morality, rule directly. They are the 
laws applying to men qua men. Here Montesquieu shares the 
general position and faith of the rationalists. Yet in a state of 
nature, a condition he does not precisely analyze, men are timid 
and uncertain, lacking in power; whereas in an organized so- 
ciety they gain power and lose their fears. Such a statement 
might lead one to expect another development of the social 
contract theory and another philosophy of obligation springing 
therefrom. Montesquieu, however, does not follow this line, 
and indeed hardly touches the subject. He does not do so just 
because he conceives of law, and thus of political obligation, as 
arising from the nature of things. Hence it was impossible for 
him to argue that it was artificial — conventional — as did those 
who based natural law upon a Reason above and apart from the 
specific conditions of human societies. Instead, he assumes an 
organized society under government, and then considers the 
types of law that therein apply. 

He divides man-made law into three classes. First, there is 
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the law of nations, law common to all societies, necessary for 
their intercourse and applicable in international transactions. 
In this sphere it is perhaps enough to say that Montesquieu on 
the whole follows Grotius, though with more emphasis on the 
law of peace and less on the law of war. But in the main he is 
not concerned with the principles applicable throughout tire 
world, but with the particular requirements of government 
within an individual country, though we shall later see how he 
advocated certain important reforms largely international in 
nature. He is as cosmopolitan and as pacifistic as Voltaire, and 
attacks international strife and distinctions based on color with 
a wit no less mordant. 

The second form of law he calls political law, tliat law which 
within a country determines the relations of ruler and subjects. 
It corresponds more or less closely to what today we call consti- 
tutional law, law limiting the power of government, protecting 
the rights of citizens, and imposing obligations towards the state 
on the latter. 

- Thirdly, there is civil law, law regulating the relations of citi- 
zens among themselves, with the state acting largely as an um- 
pire with power to enforce decisions. Under this heading we 
should put today the law of contract, that law covering men’s 
business and private relationships. Our present-day criminal 
law would fall partly in both spheres. 

The prime concern of individual states is with the formula- 
tion and application of political and civil law. The laws made 
must be related to the period and its needs. What might be 
appropriate for Athens of the 4th century B.C. might be absurd 
in contemporary France. Similarly, laws must be related to the 
particular place. What might be suitable in eighteenth-cen- 
tury China would probably prove useless in England at that 
same period. 

Nor is it sufficient to relate each particular law to time and 
place: laws must be related also to one another, forming part of 
an integrated and harmonious legal system. Presumably, this 
would happen if each law were suited to time and place, though 
what Montesquieu probably means here is that laws should not 
be made with one’s eye solely on the particular conditions they 
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are designed to meet, without some consideration of how they 
are to fit into the body of already existing law. Montesquieu 
had studied Roman law, with its emphasis on codification, and 
contrasted the French system, with its arbitrariness and lack of 
plan, unfavorably with it. What he here suggests is what the 
Revolution and Napoleon were subsequently to carry out, the 
formulation of a series of well-integrated codes, based on prin- - 
ciple, but with an eye to tradition and to contemporary needs. 
Despite Montesquieu’s admiration for England, its common law 
system did not meet with his full favor, although the liberty en- 
joyed thereunder, and the flexibility of the scheme and its ca- 
pacity to meet new situations, commanded his approval. 


Forms of State: Their Underlying Principles 

From considering the nature of law he turns to the nature of 
the state itself; and it is his emphasis on the relativity of things - 
in this connection that has given him his reputation as the foun- 
der of the empirical and experimental school of politics in 
modern times. He states emphatically that there is no best 
form of state, and that the abstract approach is utterly useless. 
To talk of the superiority of a republic to a monarchy is to talk 
supreme nonsense. One must always ask the questions, when, 
where, and for whom? The decision as to which form is most 
suitable will emerge from one’s answers. 

It is perhaps worth noting how novel this conception was. 
Machiavelli had indeed urged that sometimes princely and 
sometimes republican government was best. Yet he had clearly 
believed that a republic was the true ideal, and that a prince was 
at most a sad and unavoidable necessity in difficult times. 
Bodin, on the other hand, though he was one of the precursors 
of Montesquieu in his stress on adjustment to circumstances, 
had been the defender of absolute monarchy as the embodiment 
of the ideal. ’ Montesquieu stands out by contrast, for, despite 
his objection to the existing despotism, he has no uniform solu- " 
tion to offer. If he admired republics, he was not unaware of 
the value of monarchies. 
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How unusual such an attitude was we shall best realize if we 
remember not simply the doctrinaire schemes of his contem- 
poraries, but the part that the search for a best form of govern- 
ment had played in the ancient philosophers; while in recent 
times the dogma of democratic superiority has been the convic- 
tion of most of the western ivorld, a conviction that has declined 
only in the post-war years. 

It is this attitude, too, that has led commentators to contrast 
Montesquieu’s inductive approach with the deductive philoso- 
phy dominant in the age of enlightenment, a contrast only par- 
tially justified, and sadly misleading when it results in the con- 
clusion that Montesquieu was an unreflective pragmatist, un- 
concerned with basic principles. As we have already endeavor- 
ed to show, the opposite is far nearer the truth. What Montes- 
quieu did was to take over and apply to the social sciences the 
whole method of pure science as it had come from Newton, 
instead of, with Locke, making certain assumptions as to human 
nature, and then applying one side of the Newtonian method 
thereto. 

If Montesquieu denies the existence of any absolutely best 
form of state or government, he does not go to the other extreme 
and deny the possibility of any classification of governments at 
all, or insist that every government is sui generis, a unique 
phenomenon. His classification, however, does not follow pre- 
cisely the traditional lines, with monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy as the three exclusive forms. Instead he classifies 
governments into republican, monarchial, and despotic— at first - 
sight a somewhat peculiar arrangement. It is indeed not im- 
possible that he used the arrangement because it made the spe- 
cial character of the French government of the day stand out 
more clearly, and aided him in his critical attack on the abuses 
prevalent thereunder. The reason he gives for such a classi- 
fication is that governments are to be distinguished not primar- 
ily in terms of their outward manifestations and institutional 
arrmgements, but rather according to the dominant principles ■« 
which they express. 

What are these principles? In a republic they are three, vir- 
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tue, love o£ country, and equality. Republics may, however, 
be subdivided into democracies and aristocracies; in the former 
equality is absolute, in the latter it is, as he expresses it, moder- 
ate. What does he mean by these qualities? Virtue is for him 
the possession of a sound and sober morality, and in general 
that decency and circumspectness, without fawning hypocrisy 
and without excessive pride, which mark men who feel that 
they are not condemned to perpetual membership in a particu- 
lar class, nor capable of rising only through the favor of acknowl- 
edged social superiors. Men are aware that they have a share 
in public affairs, and gain therefrom self-respect and balance. 

Secondly, because they have such a share, they naturally feel 
a devotion to the country that is theirs, and with which their 
own fate is intimately bound up. As to equality, Montesquieu 
thought of it as a social, rather than a purely economic, phe- 
nomenon. It was that equality which De Tocqueville was 
subsequently to find the dominant characteristic of Jacksonian 
America.^ Whether the cleavage between a democracy and an 
aristocracy was so slight as Montesquieu believed, whether both 
were dominated by the same principles, if with less force in the 
latter, is a moot question. One should perhaps note that abso- 
lute equality, even in a social sense, is hardly to be discovered 
in any human society. On the other hand, distinctions do pre- 
vail in a democracy, which is thus less different from an aristo- 
cratic regime than we are wont to believe. This, however, de- 
pends on what we mean by aristocracy. If we mean a class that 
generally supplies leadership and is economically better off than 
the masses, the lack of clear opposition between the two forms is 
real enough. If we mean, however, an hereditary and function- 
less aristocracy, without ready access to its ranks, the contrast 
may be extreme. But the latter, in Montesquieu’s view, was a 
class to be found only in monarchies. 

=^X)e Tocqueville was a French statesman and scholar of the first half of the 
nineteenth century whose deraoaatic sympathies were tinged with the scepticism 
of an aristocratic temperament. He was one of the first of a line of distinguished 
foreigners to visit and write at length about America, In his Democracy in 
America he analyzed American society and politics as he had observed tlxem, 
stressing the essential equality characteristic of the country, and finding in it 
great potentialities and considerable dangers. 
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Indeed, he finds that the distinctive principle of monarchy is 
honor, the principle which in ordinary usage we generally asso- 
ciate with an aristocratic regime. Under a monarchy, he states, 
different classes have their exclusive rights and privileges, which 
it is to the monarch’s interest to sustain and protect. That aris- 
tocracy in this sense is normally bound up with monarchy is 
shown by a mass of historical evidence. Montesquieu, how- 
ever, was probably impressed mainly by England, with its King, 
its Lords, and its Commons. Even today, moreover, social dis- 
tinctions in England are largely dependent on the monarchy. 

The third form of government was despotism. This con- 
trasts with monarchy in the sense that the ruler is absolute, 
unchecked either by formal limitations or by the informal in- 
fluence of courtiers who are of almost equal rank and birth, 
owing their position to hereditary right rather than to the 
monarch’s favor. In a despotism everyone is manifestly subject 
to the ruler, and formal class distinctions are eliminated rather 
than preserved. Below the ruler is an inchoate mass, kept in 
subjection by fear. Montesquieu got this concept from the 
rulers of the East, and in particular from the classical despots 
known to the ancient Greeks. Whether any despot can rule so 
absolutely and be so independent is questionable: Gibbon and 
many commentators since have pointed out that even extreme 
despots must rely on the support of some group, even though it 
be only a palace army. 

Wliat is important is not so much the precise classification 
that Montesquieu made as his recognition that these different 
_ governments might all have their uses and that what was to be 
condemned was, not their existence, but their existence in times 
and places where they were inappropriate. For each, he recog- 
nized, was best suited for the carrying out of some functions. 
Hence each should prevail when the particular functions that it 
could best perform were most vitally needed for the well-being 
of any society. Each, too, possessed appropriate methods for 
the carrying out of its functions; and it was unwise for one to 
try to use the methods of another, thereby courting certain 
failure. 
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Revolutions, and the Relation of Government to 
Physical Conditions and National Character 

The next question discussed by Montesquieu was the reasons 
for the transformations of government. How did it happen 
that a government, once successful, was later overthrown, and 
why did states themselves completely disappear? Montesquieu 
insists that states rise and fall, not by chance, but owing to gen- 
eral causes. Accidents, that refuge of Bodin, have no place in 
Montesquieu’s philosophy. Whatever the precise form in which 
these general causes make themselves manifest, the essential 
reason is always the same, namely, the corniption of the principle 
on which the government rests. That is, when the principle 
underlying any form, whether republic, monarchy, or despotism 
is carried to excess, or when it is used for private rather than 
public ends, government is endangered and must ultimately fall. 
Montesquieu, whose position here is essentially that of Aristotle, 
expresses this by saying that the state collapses when its principle 
ceases to have relation to law, when, that is to say, it becomes an 
arbitrary regime and loses the system arising from principle. 

He then goes on to discuss the relationship of government to 
other factors. First he emphasizes the importance of climate, 
repeating in the main Bodin’s earlier discussion, but with some 
slight modifications of his own. Yet it is his revival of this con- 
cept, and the fact that it illustrates so clearly his general philoso- 
phy and his distrust of the a priori, rather than the precise details 
of his analysis, that is significant. 

Next he discusses the appropriate size of a state, and suggests 
that a large democracy is unworkable. The democracy of which 
he was here thinking was direct democracy. He does, however, 
believe that peoples otherwise suited to democratic government 
may overcome this particular disadvantage by means of federa- 
tion, a concept reminiscent of Althusius. It is indeed from 
Montesquieu that the federal idea, which became the basis of 
the American commonwealth, largely sprang. 

He then considers the forms of economic life most compatible 
with various forms of government, for he was fully aware of the 
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interrelationship between economics and politics, though he did 
not take the view that economic activity alone conditions all else. 
What is curious is that, reverting seemingly to Aristotle, he states 
that manufactures are incompatible with democracy. This cer- 
tainly comes queerly from one who lived on the eve of great 
industrial developments that were to be closely connected with 
the rise and spread of the democratic faith. Once more, how- 
- ever, we must remember that it is tvith direct, democracy that 
Montesquieu was concerned. 

It is, moreover, true that the vast growth of wealth in an in- 
dustrial age has destroyed that equality which he conceived to be 
an animating principle of democracy, and has in many ways made 
the practice of even representative democracy unreal. In con- 
nection with this section, we may note that, while Montesquieu 
was one of the fathers of liberal republicanism, he himself seem- 
ingly believed that a large state like France would probably be 
best ruled under a wise monarch. Here again he is nearer to 
the general viewpoint of the Age of Reason than is generally 
admitted. 


Montesquieu’s Theory of Liberty 

What was Montesquieu’s theory of liberty? First we have to 
note that, in accordance with his general philosophy, he did not 
believe that liberty was desirable for all peoples, since some were 
rendered incapable of its effective exercise whether for psycho- 
logical or physical reasons. He did, however, believe that in his 
own world liberty was much to be desired, as was natural in view 
of the social group he represented and of the universal criticism 
of the existing government by all thinking persons on the ground 
that it was arbitrary and destructive of national prosperity. But, 
because he does recognize that liberty is not uniformly practic- 
able, he does not suffer from the delusion that one can attain it 
by drawing up a bill of rights. To him paper declarations of 
this sort have little significance, and subsequent experience, 
particularly in his own country, was to demonstrate his wisdom. 
What is important is not the letter of the law, but the spirit in 
which it is applied. It is the law in action, not the law on the 
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books, that determines the value of a legal system and of consti- 
tutional protection. The fact that England, without a written 
constitution, had a comparatively high degree of liberty through 
the actual workings of its government had impressed Montes- 
quieu greatly, and was no doubt largely responsible for this 
generalization. Indeed, it is this sense that the temper of gov- 
ernment is what really matters and that the nature of a state - 
is discovered not in the laws it makes, but in its method of apply- 
ing them, that Montesquieu was emphasizing in the very title 
of his work. 

Liberty, then, is not a declaration of principles. What is it 
positively? He defines it as tire belief that one is acting on " 
one’s own will. This is interesting as philosophy and as psy- 
chology, and avoids the puzzling question as to whether the will 
is really free. But what is its connection with liberty in social 
life? Corresponding to political and civil law are political and 
civil liberty. Political liberty does not consist of the belief that 
one is acting as one wills, but rather of the power to act as one- 
ought to will. One ought to act, that is, subject to law. This 
might appear somewhat unsatisfactory, since whether liberty 
subject to law will be effective liberty, tvill be liberty to achieve 
one’s ends, depends very largely on the scope of law itself. Or 
to put it otherwise, whether the porver to act as one ought to 
will is liberty depends on what the powers that be consider one 
ought to will. The vital problems of liberty arise when there 
is a conflict between the moral conviction of the subject and the " 
orders of government. 

One can, however, understand Montesquieu’s definition only 
if one keeps in mind that to him laws, while particular and im- 
perfect, were reflections of fundamental principles of right and 
were, moreover, uniform and not arbitrary. Liberty, in fact,i 
is one’s feeling of certainty that, when one performs acts not con-r 
trary to the law, one is safe from governmental interference orl 
punishment. The security necessary to give one this feeling 
can, however, exist only when government itself is based on law, 
that isj springs from rationally defensible principles and is not 
the result of an arbitrary and ever-changing will. Montesquieu, 
recognizing that different governments were appropriate in dif- 
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ferent times and places, nevertheless had a conviction that any 
government should be self-consistent and should not leave its 
citizens or subjects in a world of mere chance. He was not try- 
ing to argue that one gained liberty by obedience to law because 
an y particular law was necessarily right: he was simply insisting 
that within any governmental system one had liberty when the 

- law was known and when one was punished only for offenses 
against it. The degree and nature of the liberties that the law 
allowed one to exercise might vary, but without a known law 
one was in no sense free, being adrift on an uncharted sea; 

Today we are more usually concerned with the content and 
extent of our particular liberties than with the essential condi- 
tions for the exercise of any liberty, although recent experiences 
with arbitrariness in certain countries may make Montesquieu’s 
analysis once more germane. It was, we must remember, 
against imprisonment for undefined offenses and against a lack 
of effective protection for the citizen’s safety, the essential arbi- 
trary features of government in the France of his day, that he 
was protesting. He wanted not so much defenses against gov- 
ernment’s making and applying laws, as protection against law- 

- less and unprincipled activity by government. 

The Means to Secure Liberty: 
the Separation of Powers 

Granted that such liberty is desirable, that men must be pro- 

- tected against capricious and irresponsible power in the hands 
of their governors, how was it to be attained? It is here that 
Montesquieu puts forward 'the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, whose essential object is to ensure that the ideal of a 
government of laws and not of men, which Harrington had 
previously advocated, should be realized. The separation of 

^ powers is, in short, a technique of organization to prevent the 
inevitable abuse that occurs when power is concentrated. 
Where Harrington solved the problem by an agrarian law and 
by rotation in office, Montesquieu solved it by separating the 
different branches of government. The idea is essentially this: 
Legislative, executive, and judicial functions are not to be per- 
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formed by the same person, or by persons accountable to the 
same person. A man must not be judge in his own case, or - 
carry out the judgment that he himself has passed. The same 
applies to government. The legislature must pass laws, the 
judiciary must decide whether an accused person has offended 
against them, and the executive must enforce them. 

This theory, be it noted, contains two separate, if closely con- / 
nected, principles. The holders of the individual powers are , 
to be free and independent in their action. Thus they will 
work without fear and favor, since none of them will have to 
serve the others in its own interest. From their independence 
the citizen will gain liberty, since no concentration of authority 
will be possible. Yet if the offices are separate, the functions . 
are complementary and integrate. Hence, independence be- 
comes the basis of reciprocal restraint, and the separation of ^ 
powers constitutes a system of checks and balances preventing 
any one branch of government from imposing its exclusive will 
on the citizen without the concurrence of the other branches. 
The opportunity for tyranny is removed by the pitting of one 
branch against tlie other. 

The criticism of this idea has often been that it would pro- - 
mote inaction if it were really carried out. For instance, if the 
executive and legislative powers cooperated, there would cease 
to be a check. If, on the other hand, they genuinely checked 
one another, one would get a deadlock: nothing could be accom- " 
plished and the state would degenerate or fall into anarchy by 
reason of tire absence of any effective authority. Montesquieu 
did not conceive this to be likely, because of what he called “the 
necessary movement of things.” Apparently he accepted the 
idea of Heraclitus that all things flow, though in his statement 
he also implied that there was a continuous process of social 
evolution in a definite direction: mere movement would not of 
itself eliminate conflict. 

This whole principle of the separation of powers was what 
Montesquieu thought he observed in the English government 
of the day, and it was to it that he attributed the astonishing “ 
freedom of the English people. He was manifestly in error, 
since the relationship between legislature and executive was 
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close and continuous, even though the present doctrine of Cab- 
inet responsibility was not yet developed. This misinterpreta- 
tion seemingly had great influence on the Founding Fathers in 
America, though it is arguable that they adopted the doctrine 
of separation of powers from Montesquieu not because they 
were convinced of its theoretical validity, and not certainly in 
the belief that they were setting up a system similar to that of 
England, but because it was the most convenient and acceptable 
arrangement in terms of the problem they had to solve. In any 
case the government they created corresponded more closely 
than any other to the ideas that Montesquieu had propounded. 
They did not adopt the Cabinet system of government, but by 
separating President and Congress laid the way open to conflicts, 
misunderstandings, and a frequent lack of coherence or direc- 
tion in policy: “the necessary movement of things” did not al- 
ways guarantee smooth sailing, as Woodrow Wilson pointed out 
in his work on Congressional Government, and himself illus- 
trated in his second term as President. It is, indeed, to be 
noted that time and the very necessities of government have 
made it impossible to keep the two powers entirely separate, 
save in a formal sense. 

The element of truth in Montesquieu’s doctrine lies in his 
insistence on the independence of the judiciary. Whereas 
Locke, in an England in which the practice was well founded, 
could take the matter for granted, Montesquieu, living in a 
country where the courts were generally the tools of the mon- 
arch, saw the need for insisting on so vital a principle. Cer- 
tainly it is clear that courts whose members stand in fear of 
pressure exercised overtly or covertly by the executive arm of 
government are unlikely to render justice based on principle. 
On the other hand, as American experience has again suggested, 
one may create a judiciary that is so independent as to become 
autocratic. The doctrine of judicial review, however, as it has 
be^ developed by John Marshall and his successors, probably 
wtent far beyond Montesquieu’s intention or desire. 

The separation of powers, then, was proposed by Montes- 
quieu as a method for securing the safety of the citizen from 
unwarranted interference with the peaceful conduct of his life. 
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It was to protect him against arbitrary punishment without 
proper procedure. At the time of the French Revolution this 
doctrine had great influence, and it was from Montesquieu that 
that confirmed constitution-maker, the Abbe Siey^s, gained 
much of his inspiration. Revolutionary France also followed 
Montesquieu in directly abolishing arbitrary punishment, an 
action that was the complement of legal codification; while the 
attack on the Bastille expressed his dislike of tyranny under the 
guise of law, even though it was inspired rather by Rousseau’s 
more positive love of freedom. 

Montesquieu’ s Criminological Ideas 

Closely connected with the doctrine of separation of powers 
was Montesquieu’s plea for the reformation of the existing crim- 
inal law and procedure and for the establishment of a ratipnal 
scheme of punishment. If genuine political liberty necessi- 
tated a lack of arbitrary power in government, it also required 
that punishments for offenses against known laws should them- 
selves arise from some intelligible principle. He insisted that 
criminals should be formally indicted, with their offenses speci- 
fied, and he argued that when a criminal was found guilty the 
punishment should fit the crime. He realized the futility and 
the cruelty of harsh and disproportionate punishments and saw 
that these, far from preventing crime, made criminals more dar- 
ing and savage. He was opposed to all punishments by the state 
for spiritual offenses, arguing that one could only attack such 
offenses by sanctions in the same realm, that is, by spiritual 
penalties — a view previously advanced by Roger Williams. As 
for offenses against person and property, he felt not simply that 
the punishment should be proportioned to the offense, but also 
that convictions should be given only when there was clear and 
ample evidence, particularly when the punishment to be in- 
flicted was the irrevocable death penalty. Further, he saw the 
danger of persecuting citizens because their views were not con- 
genial to government, and was very anxious that political crimes 
should be carefully and narrowly defined— particularly the 
crime of treason. Public safety, could be gained only by pro- 
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tecting individual safety, by making what we today call civil 
liberty effective, even against government. 

Freedom of Thought and Person 

To Montesquieu civil liberty, a phrase which for him 
special connotations, was scarcely less important than political 
liberty. He does not, however, make it clear precisely what he 
does mean by the term. He had included in political liberty a 
great part of that which is normally included in civil liberty. 
Certainly political liberty did not for him mean simply the right 
to a share in government, the right to the franchise, as distinct 
from freedom of movement, meeting, and speech. The latter 
were of the very essence of political liberty. He did, it is true, 
argue that men should have liberty of worship, and, indeed, he 
argued this without any of the restrictions that had Tinq < lp 
Locke’s advocacy of toleration so ungenerous. He recognized 
the uselessness of persecution of belief and opinion and saw that 
such procedure was incompatible with a rational legal system. 
This, however, was also seemingly a matter of political rather 
than merely civil liberty. 

His theory of civil liberty can best be inferred from that 
which he condemns, and condemns with an indignation unusual 
in his normally moderate discussion. For slavery he has an ex- 
treme horror. He is one of the first major opponents both of 
the institution and of the traffic, combining here his theory of 
international law and his practical conviction of the value of 
liberty. Montesquieu’s belief that men are naturally free and 
equal is quite similar to that of the philosophes, and here once 
more he shows himself essentially a member of the Age of Rea- 
son. He admits, indeed, that in past times and under certain 
climatic conditions where work was extremely irksome, some- 
thing might be said for slavery as a practical matter, though even 
then it was not in accordance with the essential dignity of man. 
Certainly he feels that the labor of free citizens is more produc- 
tive in modem times and in temperate climates, an argument 
that has been used to explain the superiority of the North to the 
South in the Civil War period. Fundamentally, however. 
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Montesquieu condemns the enslaving of one’s fellowmen on the 
ground that it deprives those enslaved of the opportunity to de- 
velop their personalities, while it brutalizes and enervates the 
masters. 

Certainly Montesquieu felt that for the France of his day lib- 
erty was of great practical value and that a liberal government 
was necessary, whatever he may have said about the relativity 
of government to time and place. Though he stressed the lat- 
ter principle, he seemingly possessed a confidence that his own 
age was advanced, and in terms thereof he demanded freedom 
as a proof of its superiority. One must remember that, granted 
his sociological objectivity, he lived at a time when men believed 
in progress, and he had a passionate desire for the triumph of 
rational principle, which to him is expressed mainly by the ex- 
tension of liberty and the destruction of arbitrariness. 

Montesquieu’s Influence 

What has been Montesquieu’s influence? As we have sug- 
gested, he was an important force in the French Revolution, 
particularly when its more violent stage was passed and the task 
of making laws and constitutions was at hand. If the revolu- 
tionary leaders talked of liberte, egaliti, fraternity, their prac- 
tice was opposed to equality in Rousseau’s sense, and fraternity, 
a contribution of Voltaire, was but partially realized. It was 
liberty, the nice ordered liberty of Montesquieu, liberty for the 
middle class, to which they gave expression; and it was for this 
same liberty that the later Revolution of 1830 was to be fought, 
while the monarchy of Louis Phillippe that it set up was perhaps 
in its beginnings the perfect realization of Montesquieu’s idea. 

The influence of Montesquieu in America we have already 
described. It is necessary simply to add that not only the Fed- 
eral Constitution but also many of the state constitutions were 
based on his idea of the separation of powers, and that that doc- 
trine became a principle in American political and constitu- - 
tional thought against which the facts of a necessarily changing 
practice made slow headway. Even today it is consciously or 
unconsciously present in the thinking of many of those who de- 
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ploie the change in the relative importance of the different parts 
of government and the general extension of bureaucracy, and 
fear particularly executive domination of the legislature. 

Montesquieu, by repeating and re-emphasizing the doctrines 
of Bodin concerning climate and the nature of peoples, had a 
very considerable influence on various groups that have found 
it advisable to stress the geogr'aphical factor in human history 
and in government; tvhile he has also quite unwittingly given 
rise to racial doctrines of unsound character. Yet such doc- 
trines are in truth a perversion, and in certain respects a contra- 
diction, of his essential teaching. 

More important than such specific influences has been the 
value of his concept of law and his recognition of the intimate 
... connection of, and interplay between, law, the social fabric, and 
the physical environment. It is not uninteresting that the late 
Justice Holmes, rightly regarded as the founder of sociological 
jurisprudence in America, was a profound admirer of Montes- 
quieu and shared much of the former’s mental attitude, both 
as regards law and liberty. 

Lastly, we should perhaps note that Montesquieu’s stress on 
the importance of historical experience, and his belief that the 
particular traditions of a people set the conditions for its suc- 
cessful government, were translated by Burke into a theory of 
empire. That same emphasis was no less influential in the de- 
velopment of German historiography, and particularly of that 
nationalist form of it which, departing from the universal phil- 
osophy of Kant, led to a stress on specifically German origins 
and institutions. Indeed, while Montesquieu himself was not 
a cosmopolitan in the manner of the philosophes generally, he 
was also not a nationalist in the present sense of that term. Yet 
his ideas gave much of the stimulus alike to political and cul- 
tural nationalism in the next century, both indirectly through 
his doctrine of liberty as preached by the Revolution and by 
Napoleon, and directly through his emphasis on differences, too 
readily translated by the prejudiced into superiorities. He 
himself had more in common with those present-day intema- 
_ tionalists who insist that the vital problem is to recognize 
national difference in culture and tradition, and then to develop 
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them cooperatively and harmoniously, to the profit of mankind 
generally. 

Yet Montesquieu himself, like Burke, was a curious blend of 
conservatism and liberalism; though, unlike Burke, he was not 
possessed of a fear of ruin that led the conservative to dominate 
over the liberal element. He was essentially a moderate, op- 
posed to extreme irrationality in government, but not believing 
in the possibilities of an abstractly rational planning. He was 
a man of broad humanitarian sympathies, with a real love for 
freedom of both mind and body, and a deep indignation against 
cruelty. 

At the same time, he was not a revolutionary, being desirous 
of the preservation of order as far as possible; and one may even 
question whether he was, in our sense of the term, a democrat. 
Thus he regarded representatives as men picked for their ac- 
knowledged gifts with the duty of deciding what was for their 
country’s welfare by the aid of their instructed judgment, rather 
than as delegates subject to the orders of their constituents — a 
view later to be stated even more emphatically by Burke.^ 
Seemingly he approved monarchical government, provided it 
was sensible and not despotic, though desirous of limitations on 
it which would check the temptation to abuse. He was friendly 
towards republican government, provided it was suited to the 
customs and endowments of the people to whom it was applied. 
Yet he saw no necessity for introducing it where a satisfactory 
monarchical regime was established. Tolerant and somewhat 
sceptical, he believed in the superiority of his age, yet did not 
share its vision of limitless and rapid improvement or of ulti- 
mate perfectability. Desirous of liberating men from the twin 
tyrannies of prejudice and despotism, he nevertheless would not 
have echoed the cry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” At 
once sympathetic and reserved, proud and urbane, he was a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a man of substance. 

Bibliographical Note 

On the general character of French ideas in the eighteenth cen- 
tury there is a very provocative little book by Carl Becker, en- 

' See Ch. XXIV, pp. 688-689. 
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o titled The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth CenUiry Philosophers, 
in which he shows how the belief in the efficacy of reason was es- 
sentially an act of faith. A brief, but brilliant, article on “The Age 
of Reason,” by H. J. Laski, is to be found in Hearnshaw’s The 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of the 
Age of Reason. Ch. Ill of Laski’s The Rise of European Liber- 
alism is also interesting in this connection, tracing the connection 
both of English and of French thought with the growing power of 
the bourgeoisie. 

The best English monograph on the place and period is Kings- 
ley Martin’s French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
Part III, Ch. VI, gives an admirable analysis of Montesquieu. 
Ch. V, Volume I, of Vaughan’s work deals with Vico and Montes- 
quieu and contains interesting comparisons and contrasts. The 
Hearnshaw book cited above has a rather good, but short, essay on 
Montesquieu by H. J. Grant. An even shorter essay, appreciative 
and suggestive, by the late Justice Holmes, is to be found in his 
Selected Essays. A brief book on Montesquieu, good for his milieu 
and personality rather than for his ideas, is that of Courtenay 
Ilbert. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Rousseau: the Search for Liberty and 
Lquality: the Basis for a New Tyranny 

J EAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) has frequently 
been called a child of nature. He might with equal or 
greater truth be called a child of nurture. All political philos- 
ophies are no doubt ultimately the result of the experiences of 
their makers and contain an autobiographical element. In the 
case of Rousseau that element is immediate and dominant. 
Few writers on such topics have ever produced works that so 
directly mirrored the experiences of their own lives and their 
emotional reactions to the facts they encountered. Indeed 
Rousseau is in this respect much closer to the novelist than to 
the political philosopher; and we may note that his philosophy 
received one of its most forceful and charming expressions in a 
novel, La Nouvelle Heloise, which was one of the first works of, 
and influences on, the Romantic School. One of the chief char- 
acters in that work is clearly Rousseau himself, idealized and 
purified. He also wrote Les Confessions, an amazingly frank 
and revealing autobiography, which within itself shows the close 
connection between his political ideas, his biological heritage, 
and his somewhat peculiar experiences. We shall therefore de- 
vote rather more time to a consideration of his life than we have 
given to those of some other thinkers, since this technique is 
extremely useful in making plain the workings of his mind. 
Yet it is necessary at once to enter a caveat: while biography may 
lead to understanding of how and why a man’s ideas developed, 
it does not of itself prove anything as to their logical soundness^, 
or social relevance. 
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Rousseau’s Life: a Frustrated Search 
for Simple Humanity 

Rousseau was born o£ middle-class bourgeois parents. His 
father was a Genevan and a watchmaker. Not less important, 
he was a generally skilled craftsman possessed of the wanderlust. 
Unlike most Genevans, he had spent a good deal of his time 
abroad following various occupations, even going as far afield 
as Constantinople, xvhere to survive he had had to become a 
porter, in the East an extremely degraded occupation. He was 
not a sound and settled citizen. He tvas unstable, but by the 
same token he was a person of some originality and daring, not 
hidebound by tradition. In him this deviation from the mean 
led to no great distinction. Rather it resulted in his attaining 
a less substantial position than the stay-at-home: he illustrated 
the proverb, “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” Yet it seems 
not impossible that his son inherited from him a restlessness that 
showed itself in intellectual and emotional, as well as geograph- 
ical, ways. Rousseau also inherited a lack of balance. Indeed 
there seems to have been some biological heritage, probably 
from his father’s side of the family, that took the form of actual 
disease, a disease that manifested itself chiefly in the psychologi- 
cal rather than the physical sphere. What that disease was has 
long been disputed by members of the medical fraternity: while 
modern psychoanalysis, if it has offered new tools to attack the 
problem, has only added to the confusion of hypotheses. 

This at least may be said: despite abstract humanitarian love 
of his fellow-men in general, which leads to a written compas- 
sion hardly less impressive than Christ’s, Rousseau was in his 
personal relations a misanthrope, who was yet capable of extra- 
ordinary, but intermittent and uncontrolled, tenderness and 
sympathy. In his later years he seems to have suffered increas- 
ingly from what today we should probably call a persecution 
complex. He did not, indeed, believe that sinister persons 
hounded him through the streets: he had, rather, an extraordi- 
nary conviction that those who most befriended and admired 
him were stealing his ideas, were mocking him behind his bacjc, 
and were totally incapable not simply of appreciating him, but 
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even of doing him bare justice. That the seeds of all this came 
from his father, though developed and evoked by his experience, 
appears at least highly probable. 

Of his mother we know far less. She seems to have become a 
good, decent woman, without distinction either good or bad. 
What precisely he gained from her and her side of the family 
biologically we do not know; though it may be possible that, 
despite certain taints in her heritage, she added to his makeup 
some element of soundness, which allowed him to survive and 
to achieve. That she had any great influence on his develop- 
ment is unlikely. She died shortly after giving him birtli. 

What happened to this organism thus endowed? Where 
Rousseau was bom is scarcely less significant than from whom 
he sprang. He was born in Geneva, as well as of a Genevan 
father. Both his experiences in the city and the traditions of 
the city were vitally important to him. We must never forget 
that, while he is counted among French authors, French being 
the language of Geneva, he was not a Frenchman. The Geneva 
into which he was born had not yet escaped the traditions of 
Calvinism, even though those traditions were declining. A 
stem morality, a degree of Puritanism, still survived; and with 
it went a deep interest in learning, in theological speculation 
and in legal and political thought and discussion. Moreover, 
the democratic idea latent in Calvinism had come to fruition, 
aided by the geographical situation of the city, impregnable and 
independent, and by its economic prosperity based on the appli- 
cation and skill of a large artisan class. This class was proud of 
its city and of its republican government and aware of the ad- 
vantages of the free workmen, as against the serfs who consti- 
tuted the bulk of the population in the surrounding monarchies. 
The tradition of participation in public affairs was easier to 
maintain because Geneva was a city-state, where that direct 
democracy for which the Swiss are famous could work effectively 
and, by reason of the advantages of town life, could be some- 
thing more than parochialism. The culture of Geneva was no 
less deep, and far more widely shared, if at the same time less 
productive of genius, than that of Athens; while by reason of its 
position, Geneva avoided the seductions of mercantile power 
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and foreign adventure. The teachers of Geneva were men of 
substance and character, and one of its political thinkers, Bur- 
lamaqui, whose ideas greatly influenced Rousseau, gained a 
widespread reputation for his exposition of doctrines of natural 
and international law. 

It is not unreasonable to assume tlrat it was from this back- 
ground that Rousseau gained at once that natural sense of piety 
and that keen interest in political affairs that directed his efforts 
and constituted the dominant marks of his character. Perhaps 
too it was Geneva that stimulated in him its own love of learn- 
ing and reading, and gave him that impetus to choose out the 
best for study. It may also have been the analogy of Geneva 
and Athens that subsequently led him eagerly to devote himself 
to the study of Plato; while a similar sternness in Geneva and 
Rome perhaps provoked his interest in the later republican his- 
tory as well as in Plutach’s Lives, that great textbook of states- 
men and political philosophers. 

Few errors about Rousseau are so widespread and so likely to 
lead to a false estimate as the idea that he is the untutored 
savage, an idea that achieves ready acceptance because his origi- 
nality, his forcefulness, and that peculiarly autobiographical ex- 
pression of ideas above mentioned, disguise and hide the fact 
that he received, or perhaps more accurately sought and ac- 
quired, a careful, though selective, book training, as well as the 
esthetic tutoring of nature. He did not, indeed, read every- 
thing, a circumstance which perhaps accounts for the large de- 
gree of originality, both of form and substance, in his works. 
But it is erroneous to assume that because a man can express 
himself vigorously and is not concerned with scholarly refer- 
ences, he is therefore without learning; and it is an error largely 
confined to estimates of philosophers. We do not assume that 
a novelist or poet is unread: indeed we are not unlikely occa- 
sionally to fall into error by making a precisely opposite assump- 
tion. 

If Geneva gave Rousseau moral sense, political interest, and 
a belief in the value of things of the mind, its environs gave him 
that deep love of nature and that overflowing emotion which 
made him the first great romantic. In his attitude to nature. 
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he is a second St. Francis of Assisi. His bitterness arises from 
the contrast between what is to him a glorious and kindly nature 
and a miserable, corrupt, and artificial human society, perverted 
by rulers and by the institutions they have malevolently created. 
That the country around Geneva is beautiful, even if more awe- 
inspiring and less kindly than Rousseau found it, no modern ob- 
server is likely to deny. Rousseau himself had a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to feel its impressive charm. He was not sent to the great 
school of Geneva, with its stern discipline and cai*eful training, 
which had as its reverse a certain unimaginative orthodoxy. 
Instead he went to live with a private teacher and some fel- 
low pupils in Bossey, a little village outside the city and among 
the beauties of nature. There already he took those solitary 
walks that were for the rest of his life to be among his few con- 
solations and were alone to bring to him contentment of spirit 
and a sense of peace. On them he doubtless felt that breathless- 
ness, that sense of exaltation and personal submergence, which 
comes on rare occasions to most men when confronted with a 
sudden and magnificent vista. Working hand in hand with this 
influence was that of his teacher, an unworldly man of gentle 
piety and utter kindliness. 

All this of itself might, without further stimulus, have led to 
a solitary dreamer, communing with nature and producing at 
most some beautiful lyrics. But those happy days were not to 
endure for long. Rousseau was soon recalled to reality and 
work, to the business of gaining a living. He was apprenticed 
in the workshop of one Abel Ducommun, to learn the watch- 
maker’s trade, then as now a leading Swiss industry. What he 
did learn was the meaning of blows and harsh words; and he was 
made indignant by humiliation and human cruelty. Whether 
Ducommun was a particularly tyrannical master, wirether he 
was the villain Rousseau would have us believe, may well be 
questioned. The latter was unused to discipline and was, no 
doubt, whatever his intentions, a poor worker. Be that as it 
may, it seems clear that here we can find the roots of that hatred 
of injustice which was the motive force of Rousseau’s later 
theories; while it was doubtless the jux.taposition of two such 
dissimilar experiences that accounted for his contrast between 
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nature and civilization. Rousseau had little initial liking for 
the trade intended for hint; and such treatment, far from in- 
spiring a determination to prove his worth, brought only an 
eagerness to escape. 

He fled his home and the city, no doubt with considerable 
self-dramatization, and wandered through the countryside, 
which soothed and healed his ruffled spirit. He came into 
Savoy with its quieter and more civilized landscape, and we next 
discover him a guest at the home of a Madame De Warens. She 
was a curious lady, emotional yet circumspect. An ardent Cath- 
olic, she enjoyed the consolations of illicit love as well as of 
religion, and was not displeased at the attentions, and even at 
the eager but awkward wooing, of a young man whose mental 
ability and emotional sincerity she had the intelligence to per- 
ceive. She acted as his patron, and her training was not with- 
out its effects. He gained from her a certain degree of pol- 
ish and manners hitherto lacking. Under her direction he 
browsed in her library and read amongst other things Plato’s 
Republic, which has to have a profound influence on his 
thought. At the same time, she stimulated, if she also en- 
deavored to emasculate by civilizing and making artificial, his 
love of nature. She also encouraged his musical ability, and 
urged him to develop himself as a teacher of music, the profes- 
sion that he practiced intermittently, but not always success- 
fully, in the subsequent years. 

Yet his violence of temperament, and indeed of temper, could' 
not be curbed. While he had attained a popular reputation as 
a roue, he was instinctively monogamic. Not a few of his later 
lapses from virtue were inspired by a temporary and overwhelm- 
ing tenderness, not initially physical, whose drive he was unable 
to resist. At the time he quarrelled with his patroness bitterly, 
wishing to be her sole lover and resenting the successful com- 
petition of her bailiff, whose mistress she had long been. It 
was necessary to get rid of him; and she saw an opportunity to 
do so while serving and gaining favor from her church, whose 
doctrines she accepted with sincere conviction. For love of her 
and in the vain hope that it would make a difference, Rousseau 
was ready to become a convert. She packed him off to Italy 
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that his conversion and religious education might be completed. 
She also armed him with letters to patrons who might aid his 
career. The conversion was probably insincere. Be that as it 
may, he was a Catholic but a short time, and his whole subse- 
quent work suggests a fundamental Protestantism. 

He did not like Italy and quickly quarrelled with his new 
patrons. He could never bear subjection, and even for the sake 
of a living was unwilling, save for brief and exasperated inter- 
vals, to perform the functions of a courtier. He left, and, after 
an unhappy return to his ex-mistress, now forgetful of her prom- 
ises and adamantine in the virtue of monogamic sin, we next 
find him in Paris (1741). There it was peculiarly necessary for 
a would-be man of letters to attach himself to the great aristo- 
cratic women who dominated the life of the capital through the 
salon. They admired the minds of men of learning and per- 
sonality; but for their patronage they demanded a reciprocal, 
and frequently more extensive, admiration, as well as more oner- 
ous service. Rousseau failed yet again. He was willing, per- 
haps with uncouth ardour and a lack of decently superficial 
flattery, to admire the beautiful, but was averse to compliment- 
ing the cleverly disguised. For neither would he run errands or 
perform what he considered menial functions. 

Yet at the same time he tried to adapt himself; and succeeded 
momentarily in adopting one of the least profitable of the man- 
nerisms of the great. He acquired a mistress, a woman of no 
education and little personality or charm. Contrary to the cus- 
tom of the day, he stuck by her over a considerable period: but 
following that custom, he abandoned his illegitimate children 
at the doors of the Foundling Hospital. Disgusted by the arti- 
ficialities of Parisian society and by the necessity for obsequious- 
ness, and revolted by his own behavior, which preyed upon an 
uneasy and inescapably puritanical conscience, he sought escape 
in flight. 

The rejection by the leading musicians and musical critics of 
the day of a new scheme of musical notation, which he had in- 
vented and which he considered to be of revolutionary import, 
added to his disgust. Convincing him of failure in his profes- 
sion, it removed the last reason for tarrying. 
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Once more he took to wandering. But he also began to 
write, encouraged by certain of the philosophes, whose acquain- 
tance he had made and from whom he had won a spontaneous 
and real admiration for his obvious genius. According to his 
own story he was walking on the road to Vincennes and suddenly 
read in the paper an offer by the Academy of Science at Dijon 
of a prize for the best essay on the state of the arts and sciences. 
He continued his journey, walking automatically in a complete 
and inspired trance. On his ai'rival at Vincennes the essential 
scheme for the so-called “first discourse,” the Discourse on the 
Arts and the Sciences (1749), which won the prize, was in his 
head clear and complete. 

Diderot, who had hitherto been his friend and was to con- 
tinue to endeavor to be one, claimed differently, accusing Rous- 
seau of stealing his ideas without acknowledging the debt. 
Thus began the first of those quarrels with the leading thinkers 
of the day which were to form a constant refrain for the rest of 
Rousseau’s life. Whether one accepts Rousseau’s own explana- 
tion as literally true or not — and it is well to remember that 
such experiences, if rare, are neither impossible nor unheard- 
of — it is almost certain on a priori grounds that on this occasion 
Rousseau was in the right, particularly since he willingly ad- 
mitted that Diderot had encouraged him to develop his ideas 
and enter the competition. The essay does not accord with 
Diderot’s rationalistic temper. He might, indeed, have sug- 
gested the idea as an amusing paradox. We can be certain that 
he would not, like Rousseau, have followed it remorselessly and 
filled it with the emotional overtones of utter conviction. If 
we accept the view that Rousseau’s thinking was unusually auto- 
biographical, the essay appears as a perfect and logical expres- 
sion of his personality. 


The First Discourse: an Indictment of Civilization 

What is his thesis? It is an exaltation of the natural life; the 
life of man untrammeled by social convention and by complex 
institutions. It is a vicious diatribe against what we call civil- 
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ization, which, to Rousseau, is the root of all evil. To us this 
may seem paradoxical; to him it was obvious and sane. 

He had suffered ill-treatment in organized Geneva after kind- 
ness in the more natural society of Bossey. In Italy and Paris 
he had seen only insincerity, hypocrisy, and artificiality; and as 
he walked through France, he perceived on the one hand the 
misery of peasants under civilized government, on the other, a 
natural beauty which they were too degraded to appreciate. 
Accordingly it was not to him far-fetched to believe that, in his 
own words, “Men are naturally good and it is through institu- 
tions alone that they become bad.” This was to remain his 
theme-song for the rest of his days. The civilization that men 
create is unnatural, and therefore corrupt; and they are cor- 
rupted by it. 

Why is it so? It is because civilization is the product of in- 
tellect, and intellect is an evil. Through it men restrain their 
natural and kindly impulses, planning for the future and to 
their own advantage. Essentially he repeats Christ’s admoni- 
tion, “Take no thought for the morrow.” By the use of intelli- 
gence men who would otherwise live in a society of mutual aid 
and use the fruits of nature for their immediate fulfillment are 
enabled to provide against their future needs. 

Through this intelligence they gain desires, planning craftily 
to get advantage over their neighbors, and becoming obsessed 
with the thought of security. Through intelligence they come 
to question the lasting bounty of nature, and endeavor to im- 
prove on it by laying in stores against a rainy day. What had 
once been enjoyed by all in common, according to the need of 
the moment, now passes into the ownership of individuals who 
keep it for their own ends. Possession becomes property 
through intelligence, and property is the great evil. We can see 
in this Rousseau’s resentment at haying to demean himself to 
gain the wherewithal of life. 

Despite the forcefulness of its language, which struck a new 
note in French literature by its unrestraint and its unwitting 
attack on the dominant classicism of the day, this essay lacked 
integration and was not a clearly articulated or logically con- 
structed expression of a rounded philosophy. Yet it made 
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Rousseau’s reputation, even if it brought little understanding of 
the man. It was read widely and was discussed eagerly and 
delightedly in all the salons^ where intellectual daring was wel- 
comed readily by an upper class that still felt safe in the enjoy- 
ment of its privileges. It was, however, uniformly treated as 
an amusing paradox, though Voltaire at least felt that it was a 
dangerous and absurd one, even though the work of genius. 
Few understood that Rousseau meant it. For in the France of 
Versailles, those happily esconsced in positions of power, pres- 
tige, and wealth could not conceive that anyone should seriously 
prefer the harsh life of nature to a delightful round of amusing 
entertainments and scandals. Rousseau unwittingly created a 
new game: at Versailles and at other country estates, great ladies 
and gentlemen, amid an artificial and formalized scenery, 
dressed up like Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesses and 
pretended to return to nature. The game had as little in com- 
mon with Rousseau’s meaning as the idyls of Theocritus. It 
added to his disgust at society. 

The philosopheSf however, those rational advocates of sen- 
sible reform, welcomed him to their ranks, though aware of his 
lack of orthodoxy. It was a short-lived alliance, foredoomed to 
failure by incompatibility of temperament; and, like many a 
hasty wooing, it ended in mutual recrimination and bitter 
feeling. 


The Second Discourse: an Attack 
on Property and the State 

The second discourse, the Discourse on Inequality (1754), 
was written in the following year in competition for a second 
prize put up by the same academy. It was a much more thor- 
ough piece of work. Its thesis was the same, but was worked 
out in greater detail. The novelty, however, had worn off, 
while the dangerous implications for the idea of the existing so- 
cial order stood fully revealed. Accordingly Rousseau was not 
given the prize, which went to a less able and more conventional 
essay. This increased his sense of social injustice, and suc- 
ceeded only in strengthening his convictions and putting them 
beyond possibility of change. 
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Once more Rousseau starts with the state of nature in which 
men live individually, in isolation. It is as anarchic as Hobbes’ 
state of nature, yet as good as Locke’s. Men in it have the social 
potentialities on which the latter had believed natural society 
to be founded, though they have not yet come together. In 
them, despite their isolation, is the possibility of pity for suffer- 
ing fellows; and it is in this natural capacity that Rousseau sees 
the source of all virtue. To him, indeed, pity is akin to love. 
Yet if pity may lead to mutual assistance, it also leads to social 
intercourse, in which there is a more sinister potentiality, for 
when men come together there is the chance of development, 
based on two characteristics. First comes fear. While men 
may be brought together by pity, their intercouse I'eadily teaches 
them that they are dangerous to one another. At the same time 
the possibilities of development produce desire. From this 
desire comes a rivalry between men, a condition not totally dis- 
similar from Hobbes’s bellum omnium contra omnes. In the 
resulting struggle some gain dominance, others become de- 
pendent. Out of this grows government, the government of 
the weak by the strong. 

Government, then, is the direct product of force, not a con- 
tractual agreement to end the miseries of a natural state. Men 
may be equal in the state of nature, but as pity is pushed into the 
background and desire thrives, inequality soon manifests itself. 
The strong set up government for their own ends against, rather 
than with the consent of, the weak. Once government exists, 
it creates property, which is for Rousseau much the same as for 
Hobbes, that which one can successfully seize and hold. It is, 
however, an evil rather than a good. Indeed it is the source of 
all evils. What all had possessed in common, or what each had 
taken in terms of his own need as he needed it, now, through 
government, legally belongs to those who have been strong 
enough to make themselves the government. These had pos- 
sessed themselves of what was hitherto held in common. Now, 
with the cunning of intelligence, they establish governments in 
order that what they have acquired may be given a legal sanc- 
tion, and so become right. The right of property arises from 
an ex post facto samctioning of the crime of forceful seizure. 
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Unconsciously following the Diggers, Rousseau insists, long be- 
fore Proudhon, who indeed probably got the idea from him, 
that property is theft. This doctrine, one may observe, was re- 
vived and developed along somewhat different lines in pre-war 
Germany by Franz Oppenheimer, a sociologist who had great 
sympathy with the single-tax idea of Henry George, an unorth- 
odox American economist and social critic of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. 

The state, then, arises as a formal organization to secure prop- 
erty to those who have seized it. The question, however, is, 
why do those now made poor accept it, since their collective 
strength is no doubt greater than that of the few individuals 
who are to profit by this scheme? They consent because they 
hope that, with the establishment of order, they will gain 
equality. They are deceived into thinking that the state comes 
into existence, not to sanction this rape, but to redress griev- 
ances and to humble the wicked few. They are soon unde- 
ceived; but against the now functioning organization they are 
generally powerless. Nevertheless disorder does arise, and 
above all war. Rousseau is a pacifist, and on a later occasion 
wrote an essay against war. Yet with the state such as it is no 
peace is possible. It can be gained only if men return to the 
natural condition,. since government is inseparable from wicked- 
ness. Under it justice is impossible; and while it endures life 
is necessarily evil. 

These two discourses, despite slight inconsistencies, form a 
composite picture; and it may be well to pause a moment and 
consider briefly the value of what Rousseau had hitherto accom- 
plished. Essentially, under the guise of contrasting natural and 
civilized society, he had delivered a devastating attack on the 
artificial social life of contemporary France, and, of more impor- 
tance, had tied this up with the facts of a despotic monarchical 
government, in its turn responsible for the economic misery of 
the masses. As he revealed in The Confessions, he had been 
anguished to discover, while walking in France, that the poor 
peasants dared not offer a hungry wayfarer more than a piece of 
hard bread, hiding even the trivial luxuries they possessed for 
fear that visitors might prove tax-collectors in disguise. It was 
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perhaps this economic misery, this brutalization, that more than 
anything else led to his attack on existing society and caused him 
to view so favorably the natural state. 

Rousseau’s Genuine Belief in the 
Virtues of Primitives 

Whether he believed that this natural condition was as beau- 
tiful as he depicted it, one cannot be certain. His noble savage 
was a fantasy of the imagination. Never having traveled in far 
continents, he had no experience of what savages really were. 
Hence it is quite possible that he naively accepted such ideal- 
istic pictures of them as were currently in circulation. For he 
was by no means alone in depicting the life of the uncivilized 
as idyllic. To contrast primitive society with polished civiliza- 
tion to the disadvantage of the latter, as well as to glorify the old 
Eastern civilizations in order the more thoroughly to abase one’s 
own, was a technique widely employed by contemporary French 
writers. Doubtless it arose in part from a quite genuine ignor- 
ance, since anthropological studies were still in the distant 
future. It was, however, stimulated by the voyages of explora- 
tion that were making far parts and strange peoples more fa- 
miliar to Europeans, and by the vast number of entertaining and 
informative books about them, of which the Abb6 Raynal’s 
was simply the most famous. At the same time it was a useful 
way of introducing criticism of contemporary society with less 
risk of giving offense or of being refused permission to publish, 
while nevertheless making one’s criticism as pointed as one 
chanced to desire. 

Yet Rousseau’s attack was more extreme, and his conviction 
of the value of the primitive more genuine, than that of others 
who had used superficially similar techniques. They desired a 
better social organization: they had no intention of abandon- 
ing the comforts and blessings of what, despite its defects, they 
still considered an advanced society. Savages and Orientals are 
simply mouthpieces of that goddess of reason by whom they are 
possessed. Rousseau believed in the natural state, was uninter- 
ested in rationality as an end, and was convinced that contem- ' 
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porary society was incapable of reform. It was necessary to un- 
do the work, of the past and, however impossible, to return to 
primitive conditions. 

This extremism makes his critical analysis more pungent and 
thorough-going than that of many of his fellow-writers, and gives 
to his thought a revolutionary ardor, rather than the reformist’s 
moderation. While reason may be a forceful tool to attack 
historical accretions and accidents that have ceased to be useful, 
it is emotion that inspires swift and thorough-going change, 
whatever the price. 

Yet however valuable his criticism, the first two Discourses 
are useless for purposes of construction. They put forward no 
program which is capable of execution and no ideal which could 
be made the basis of a program. Behind them is a pure and 
utterly destructive individualism, anarchic in the worst sense. 
The theory of social evolution, or, perhaps better, of social 
decay, which they present is an extreme example of a priori his- 
tory, while the solution offered is totally unhistorical. There 
is no known path for returning to the primitive; and even if it 
was justice rather than primitiveness that Rousseau desired, one 
cannot attain the former by simply sweeping away all the insti- 
tutions that men have so painstakingly constructed or by ignor- 
ing the facts that have gone to form a particular nation. 

Rousseau had indeed advanced that theory of property that 
was later to combine with a peculiar version of classical eco- 
nomics to produce Marx’s ideology. As Rousseau himself was 
soon to realize, men had become not only inescapably social, but 
also inevitably political, animals. Moreover in England dur- 
ing his very lifetime the Industrial Revolution had started on 
its career. It was soon to produce a civilization of extraordi- 
nary complexity, capable of offering a material well-being un- 
known to the savage, who did indeed live in uncertainty amd 
scarcity; and requiring for its efficient, and still more for its just, 
use a very high degree of organization, planning, and control. 
The essential conflicts of the time were the birth pangs of such a 
society; and the bourgoisie was striving for freedom of enter- 
prise against an unproductive regime of aristocratic privilege. 
Rousseau’s subsequent political works, and particularly The 
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Social Contract, most celebrated of all his writings, were 
directed towards finding a solution for this very problem. 
Belatedly he realized that governmental organization was neces- 
sary am ongst men. Yet he never abandoned his basic idea, that 
primitive freedom alone was ultimately valuable. Accordingly 
he strove to reconcile the antithesis between freedom and au- 
thority, or, in subsequent Hegelian language, from thesis and 
antithesis he attempted to make a synthesis. 

It is to an examination of this effort that we now turn. We 
shall find in it a certain number of contradictions, though some 
of them at least are not inherent, but spring from an unfortu- 
nate jumble of two sets of ideas. On his basic philosophy Rous- 
seau attempted to impose theories drawn from Montesquieu, 
whose great work he had read upon publication. It had im- 
pressed him tremendously, and he had been forced to acknowl- 
edge the truth of much of what Montesquieu said. As a result 
he had taken over certain of the latter’s ideas and introduced 
them into his own work. Yet between their two philosophies 
there were whole gulfs fixed, and the attempt succeeded only in 
creating unrecognized, unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, dis- 
harmonies. 


The Economie Politique: in Praise of Education 
and in Dispraise of Luxury 

The transition is foreshadowed in a lesser work, the Economie 
Politique, written for the encyclopedia at Diderot’s request. 
We today, aware that what was originally called political econ- 
omy is now economics, would expect a -work of this title to con- 
tain a general analysis of economic theory. Then, however, 
political economy, in so far as the science existed, was definitely 
the economics of the state, concerned with public policies for 
the promotion of national well-being, as one readily discovers 
from a reading of the Physiocrats and their precursors. Even 
so, Rousseau’s treatment of the topic is limited and his emphasis 
unusual. He makes two main points. First, he insists on the 
necessity for state education. The ignors^pce of the mass of 
people in France was indeed striking and was not the least of 
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the causes of their misery. In urging such a policy, Rousseau 
was at one with the philosophers of the Enlightenment, who be- 
lieved that education would lead to a rational society and would 
finally result in social perfection. What is interesting is not 
that Rousseau believes in the value of education, but that he 
makes it a state function, thus giving power to the central au- 
thority and recognizing that only through government can peo- 
ple receive that equipment necessary for the attainment of 
equality. 

The idea is, after all, a striking departure from his belief in 
the virtues of primitive man and in the harmfulness of sophisti- 
cation and intellect. It is the more strange since at a later date 
he was to write the Emile, which advocated a natural training 
for youth; that is, a training to evoke, and give free rein to, the 
inherent instincts inborn in man. The Emile offered an in- 
finitely expensive and highly individuated education that was 
to make good men by allowing scope for impulse and by avoid- 
ing the artificialities of endoctrination in the conventionally im- 
portant, both intellectual and social. That work became the 
basis for much of the modern educational program. It inspired 
the whole kindergarten movement through persons like Pesta- 
lozzi; and to it may be traced the extremism of free personality 
development, which had ruinous effects on not a few contem- 
porary individuals. Yet a state education such as that advo- 
cated in the Economie Politique must necessarily be formalized 
to some extent, and is unlikely to be unconcerned about the con- 
ventionally accepted mores. 

The second point made by Rousseau was that luxury is an 
evil. If education was necessary for the development of the 
masses, that development could not produce a free life while 
vast inequalities remained and while a privileged and function- 
less class, controlling the sources of wealth, spent its income on 
personal enjoyment, making numerous lackeys in the process. 
Rousseau, like Veblen long after, realized the corrupting in- 
fluence on morals and manners of a leisure class that employed 
that leisure in pursuits necessitating conspicuous expenditure. 
He also shared with all thinking persons in France a recognition 
of the national ruin that was being produced by such uses of 
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property; though, unlike most of them, he desired economic 
equality rather than opportunity for a hitherto repressed bour- 
geoisie. Indeed, it is his recognition of the relation of equality 
and liberty that has been one of his chief contributions to poli- 
tical thought. 

Now it was manifest that a state education would not, even 
if undertaken, bring about Rousseau’s ends. It was no less 
clear that the existing monarchy, with its court the very center 
of luxury, was certain not to embark on such an enterprise: the 
ignorance of the masses was a form of insurance, however tem- 
porary and imperfect, for the privileged. Yet, if men who had 
long lived in society could not return to a primitive state of 
nature but required government and institutions, the problem 
was to create a state that would secure to men at once the natural 
freedom of the primitive man and the blessings of authority and 
organization. 


The Social Contract: an Attempt to Reconcile 
Civilized Authority and Primitive Freedom 

The Social Contract (1762) proffers a solution. It is an at- 
tempt to find the principles of government for pre-social man, 
or rather to determine how men who have grown to require 
government may enjoy it compatibly with the virtues of the 
natural man in his pre-social condition. Rousseau poses the 
question squarely in that celebrated first sentence of The Social 
Contract— a sentence which was to be a clarion cry to oppressed 
millions, first in France and then in all Europe: “Man is born 
free, yet everywhere he is found in chains.” This is a repeti- 
tion, if with a significant difference, of that sentence from the 
first Discourse previously quoted. The stress is now on free- 
dom rather than on goodness, _ though we must never forget that 
to Rousseau the one was the necessary condition of the other. 
The chains of existing institutions, and particularly of govern- 
ment, are recognized: they have to be removed. Yet because 
government exists, and has for long existed, one can do this 
only by supplying a different kind of government: men’s lives 
in society have been rendered too complex to permit a return 
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to the simple and unartificially cooperative state of nature. If 
freedom in the natural state arises from individual isolation and 
consists in the absence of restrictive authority, it can yet be 
gained in an organized society under the aegis of rules. How? 
Simply by obeying laws that one has helped to make. For if 
one has voluntarily made and agreed to a law, one is then no 
less free than if there were no law at all. Thus at the very 
beginning Rousseau identifies freedom with obedience, and 
this was unwittingly to lead him from a complete individualism 
to 4 no less thbrough-going collectivism. 

Rousseau’s Concept of the Social Contract 

Granted that freedom within society is as he defines it, his 
problem is how to create a society that will fulfill this condition. 
The answer, perhaps inevitable in terms of contemporary modes 
of thought, was the social contract. Society, to be just, has to 
be based on a contract between its members. What are the 
conditions of this contract? First, it must be made freely by 
all. That is, there must be no compulsion on the natural man 
to enter it, and it cannot be made by a mere majority binding 
the rest. Rousseau does not consider the problem of how nat- 
ural men, who are isolated if kindly, may come together to make 
such a contract. Indeed with him it is manifest, whatever may 
be said of his precursors, that the contract is not put forward 
as an actual explanation of the origin of the state: he had already 
recognized that existing states grew up in quite a diflEerent man- 
ner. It is purely a convenient hypothesis from which he may 
develop a logical system. 

This freely made contract creates .the society in which all 
participate continuously. Were they to give up their power, as , 
with Hobbes, to one individual, they would, Rousseau per- 
ceives, have lost their freedom. Yet the very purpose of the 
contract is to secure permanently the freedom of the natural 
man and to give assurance that natural law will still continue 
to function. By the contract men are to gain the privilege of 
living simultaneously in both worlds, the natural and the social. 
There must be some authority, yet all must be free. To Rous- 
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seau this presents no difficulty: each person individually gives 
■up to all collectively all the natural rights that he possesses, thus 
becoming subject to the whole. Yet he remains free because 
the whole includes him: it is not, by very definition, a whole 
without him. That is, he must give his consent to what is done, 
must participate once more continuously in the making of all 
conditions. The whole Rousseau defines as the general will, 
subjection to which leaves each man as free as before, since he 
is a part of it. -This general will is the state, and it protects and 
embodies the individual’s freedom: while the individual, 
through the collective force of the state, is stronger than he was 
in isolation in the state of nature. 

Rousseau thus avoids that surrender to a superior who is out- 
side and unbound by the contract which in Hobbes had made 
Leviathan the antithesis of freedom. Yet at the same time he 
creates a state, which possessess all the authority of Hobbes’ 
state. That he recognized precisely what he had done is shown 
by the picture of Leviathan, with its head cut off, which formed 
the frontispiece of the first edition of The Social Contracl. 

The Nature and Scope of the General Will 

The general will, however, requires further analysis; and 
Rousseau gives it in considerable detail. It must necessarily 
' be indivisible, since if it could be divided it would cease to be 
general and collective. It would be no more than the will of 
a part and would allow for the emergence once more of the 
tyranny of one group over another, with all the evils that Rous- 
seau had earlier depicted. By the same token it must be in- 

- alienable. That is to say, the people who have made the con- 
tract to preserve their pristine freedom cannot by any act of will 
give to another the power which they collectively hold by the 
contract. Rousseau thus denies the Roman theory of imperial 

- power based on popular consent. Similarly he would have op- 
posed the present justification of dictatorship as demanded and 
supported by the people: in his view democracy cannot commit 
suicide. 

It is indeed impossible for the general will to be delegated. 
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far less alienated: all must participate continuously. The peo- 
ple cannot surrender legislative power to some individual or 
group of individuals who are to act in their interest. This is 
true, even though such persons might be recalled or fail of re- 
election. Rousseau makes it completely clear that he is not in ^ 
favor of representative democracy. Indeed, commenting on 
the British system, a system so greatly admired by Voltaire and 
Montesquieu, he stated that the English people attain freedom 
only at election time. Here is heard the Genevan, the citizen 
of the city-state, and the student of antiquity. 

It is, then, direct democracy that Rousseau advocates. This 
was scarcely less realistic as a solution for contemporary dis- 
content than his proposal to return to the state of nature. 
France itself had a wide territory and, outside Russia, the larg- 
est population of Europe; while European populations in gen- 
eral were in the next century to increase tremendously. The 
practical necessities of government under new conditions made 
representation inevitable, if democracy were to replace mon- 
archical absolutism. In the later constitutional plans that 
Rousseau wrote for Corsica and for Poland, he himself was to 
recognize the impracticability of his own scheme. He had, 
however, some belief in the possibilities of democratic feder- 
alism, or perhaps confederation — an idea he is sometimes held 
to have got from Althusius. But while Switzerland herself 
might combine federalism and direct local democracy to a con- 
siderable extent, it became impossible, with the growth of vast 
urban aggregations, generally to adopt even this solution. 

While the condemnation of representative institutions con- 
stituted a weakness from the point of view of the realist, there 
was for the logician ‘a yet more insurmountable difficulty. If 
every man was continuously to participate in government and 
was to have to give his consent to every law, government would 
be impossible: unanimity is rarely if ever obtained; while the 
evil fate of Poland itself illustrated the miseries of the liberum 
veto. There, with every noble having by his vote the power to 
defeat any proposed legislation, only two alternatives were 
open: unmasterly inactivity or wholesale and ruinous bribery. 

Rousseau tries to escape from this situation. The general 
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will, he claims, is to be recognized by the objects towards which 
it is directed. It is general, not because every last individual 
supports it, but because it is directed towards the welfare of the 
whole. To put it otherwise, it is not a will concerned with the 
particular objectives of one individual or class. It is not direct- 
ed by the selfish interests of any group, however numerous. It 
is rather the will that is unselfish, other-regarding or, better, 
whole-regarding. It is not therefore, at least necessarily, the 
will of the majority. Rousseau calls this mathematical will, 
the will embodying the greatest actual degree of agreement pre- 
vailing on any one question, the will of all. He sees that a 
majority, however great, may be concerned with its own well- 
being and may ignore or attack the minority. It may at times 
be the same as the general will, but it may also be opposed to 
it, having particular objects. There is no automatic identi- 
fication. 

As a logical consequence of this position Rousseau is forced to 
admit that in an issue where two parties are opposed, both may 
express only particular wills. In such a case there presumably 
could be no general will. More than this, were there one in- 
dividual who, in a struggle of two selfish parties, stood apart 
from both and considered, not his own needs, but what was’ best 
for the whole that comprised both groups, his would be the 
general will. The question then arises, who is to tell what 
will is the general will in that vast number of cases where una- 
nimity does not prevail? It would seem to require an all-know- 
ing and disinterested God. In fact the general will so pains- 
takingly created is undiscoverable. 

It is indeed curious that Rousseau, opponent of an abstract 
rationalism, and unwitting defender and exemplification of the 
doctrine of his contemporary and sometime friend, Hume,^ 
that reason is simply a tool of the emotions, did not recognize 
its corollary, that platitude of modem realists, that all men are 


^ David Hume was a ^eat English philosopher who, combining empiricism 
and rationalism, ended in scepticism, using the tools of eighteenth century 
thought to destroy its own peculiar conviction of the sovereign efficacy of reason. 
In politics this scepticism led him to conservatism for the sake of stability. In 
this sense he is an immediate precursor of Burke, though totally unlike him in 
temperament and general intellectual attitude.. 
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- inspired by their particular interests, needs, and feelings. No 
man can will for general objects. Should an individual’s solu- , 
tion of a problem subsequently turn out to be the most socially 
useful, that is purely an ex post facto discovery, and does not 
arise from a peculiar nobility in his character. 

Rousseau is forced to shift ground to preserve any practical 
usefulness that his position may have; and later in the work he 
asserts that, even though the general will and the will of all are 
conceptually different, nevertheless the majority will may in * 
most actual situations be taken for, or at least as the nearest ap- 
proach to, the general will. Thus, having previously observed 
with real insight that potential tyranny was implicit in Locke’s 
glorification of the majority, he himself finally becomes an ad- 
vocate of majority rule, and, with Locke, not unjustly shares 
the parentage of that dogma of democratic government. He 
does, indeed, introduce certain qualifications. A bare majority 
is not under all conditions adequate to adopt a proposed meas- 
ure. Such a majority can, indeed, decide only on matters of 
trivial significance. As subjects for legislation come closer to 
the vital purposes of the contract, the majorities requisite to 
validate laws increase. Unfortunately, however, Rousseau pro- 
vides no clear criteria for measuring the significance of subjects, 
since men may manifestly differ as to whether any particular 
proposal is of a fundamental character, or at least as to how 
fundamental it is. Nor does he give any indication as to the 
precise majority requisite under special conditions. 

From Freedom to Tyranny 

It is necessary, however, to return to his further analysis of 
the general will, as he originally makes it. The general will • 
binds all men and treats all men equally. It binds all by in- 
cluding all. Hence none may disobey its commands. But 
what if certain individuals disagree with the actual decisions 
made by the requisite majority, however determined, in a 
particular case, and feel that they have not given their consent? 
Then they are simply mistaken in their view, and must be comr 
pelled to obey. They may be punished because their action is 
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directed by a particular selfishness and is opposed to the very 
purpose of the contract, and hence to their own well-being and 
rights. We may here note that Rousseau lays in this the foun- 
dation for that weird metaphysics of Hegel and of the English 
Idealists which opposes an individual’s real to his actual will, 
and which leads to the quaint doctrine that punishment by the 
state is self-punishment by the individual, which he really de- 
sires and to which he really consents. 

Rousseau’s doctrine is here extraordinarily dangerous, if 
taken in conjunction with his later modification of the general 
will theory, since it becomes the strongest of defenses for ma- 
jority tyranny. Nor is this altered by the requirement that the 
general will should treat all men equally and aim only at public 
good. Who is to judge whether in fact it does treat all equally, 
and how is public good to be ascertained? The only limita- 
tion that Rousseau insists on, in explaining what he means by 
public good, is that laws shall not be made applying to specific 
individuals or groups and intended to impose disabilities on or 
give privileges to them. Whether law is in any way possible 
under these circumstances, granted that society is composed of 
various groups with different, and often divergent, aims, it is 
hard to say. 

The general will, as expressed by the appropriate majority, 
' is actually the judge in its own case, and no protection-or escape 
. is left to those who dissent. Government — that is, the exec- 
utive— is indeed limited, being the tool, and not the master, of 
the general will. Unfortunately, executive arbitrariness and 
government by administrative legislation are not the sole dan- 
gers to individual freedom. The general will, it is true, must 
'will for general objects, and treat men equally. We have al- 
^ ready suggested that differences of opinion as to what is a gen- 
eral object and what constitutes equal treatment may easily 
arise. Moreover, Rousseau, aware of the difficulties of his posi- 
..tion, elsewhere in this work argues that the general will and the 
will of all tend towards identity. His reason is that pluses and 
minuses cancel out. That is, votes for and against a measure 
offset one another, and the surplus left over, the majority, repre- 
sents the general will. Putting this otherwise, the unpaired 
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minority represents the true desire of the whole society, since 
th.e conflicting views of the rest destroy one another. 

This, surely, is the most thorough-going defense of majority 
tyranny. Its essence is that, since men are to be treated as 
equals, one achieves, by addition and subtraction, an absence of 
opinion if one takes two groups of persons equal in numbers, 
but with contrary vietvs on the same question. Those not 
cancelled, a remainder, represent the coirect answer. On most 
questions, however, one is confronted, not by contraries, but 
by contradictories. If an ultimate vote must involve a “Yes — 
No” response, the maximum consent, and frequently a more 
intelligent solution, is gained by processes of discussion leading 
to the triumph of middle groups and the formulation of com- 
promise measures. Whether the ultimate majority will ap- 
proach the general will, and how large it will be, depends to a 
considerable degree on the extent of these preliminaries and the 
temper in which they are conducted. Rousseau’s formulation, 
by not looking behind tlie formal process of making decisions, 
and by insisting that opinions must be measured and solutions 
discovered by off-setting contraries instead of manipulating con- 
tradictories, in fact ensures a minimum agreement and a max- 
imum majority tyranny. 

In justice, however, one must take this statement in connec- 
tion with Rousseau’s theory of property. Property exists only 
by the will of the community; and, since that will is not 
directed to particular ends, property must always be equal. 
Rousseau does not specifically consider whether the means of 
production should be owned by the community as a whole or 
should be equally shared by all. In his day, before the factory 
system was well established, and when large aggregations of 
industrial capital did not yet exist, the question was largely 
meaningless. Rousseau was concerned simply with attacking 
inequality of income, of command over goods and services. 
One may assume, however, that he desired some form of agrarian 
communism; and it is clear that he objected to serfdom and 
to the private ownership of vast estates. But what is signifi- 
cant is that, granted economic equality, there will be less con- 
flict of interests; and the possibilities of willing for general ends. 
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and of recognizing whether the state is so willing, will be greatly 
increased. Nevertheless it seems not improbable that, even in 
an egalitarian society, there would be vital divisions and con- 
flicts between men, that the state might have to legislate, and 
that it would be impossible to discover or disinter a general ob- 
ject in such matters. 

T his point becomes more significant when we hear that 
Rousseau held the general will to be unlimited. There was 
nothing that the state might not do, no subject on which it 
might not legislate, provided only the will inspiring it were 
general, and provided the object of the will were itself also gen- 
eral. This is important, since it means that the individual can- 
not justly be subjected to discriminatory legislation, based on 
class, or similar, distinctions. Thus individuals could not be 
asked to pay unequal taxes: they have a duty to bear equal bur- 
dens, and a right not to be subject to unequal ones. Here we 
seemingly have a contradiction: the general will is at once om- 
nipotent and limited. This, however, is only apparent: the 
general will is unlimited in power, but any will that is not ra- 
tional, which wills things contrary to that equality which is 
justice, is by definition not the general will. Nevertheless, in 
any complex society many problems will arise that lead to de- 
bate as to what constitutes equality in the particular matter, and 
here the appropriate majority that makes the decision on a pro- 
posal will also presumably decide whether the matter is or is not 
one that can be decided consistently with the purposes of the 
contract. Rousseau’s difficulty all along is, indeed, to bridge 
■ the gap between the general principle and the particular ap- 
plication. To the general will pertain the attributes of an 
-omniscient and omnipotent deity. Yet it is to be realized, to 
be interpreted in particular circumstances, by finite beings, 
whose power may be great, but whose wisdom is limited and 
often, if not generally, perverted by particular interests. 

In practice the individual is left with nominally reserved 
rights, but with no criteria to judge whether they have been 
invaded. Nor has he any channels of redress when the forces 
supposedly expressing the general will are opposed to him. 
Indeed, he is required to consider himself mistaken. More- 
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over, it was not inconsistent with the life-giving purpose of the 
general will to put criminals to death or to require citizens to 
bear arms in war. For by the contract all was given up to 
that will as utterly as to the sovereign in Hobbes’s theory. 
Even self-preservation was not, as with the latter, a right superi- 
or to the state’s command. The individual, indeed, needed no 
rights, since the contract was the means of giving him all the 
freedom that he had previously possessed. The general will 
embodied and expressed all his natural rights, and to it be- 
longed an inevitable rightness. It could by definition never 
be mistaken and never do wrong. 

Rousseau, indeed, does make a distinction between the state .. 
and government. The latter is, however, simply the executive 
of the general will. It is not a separate being created by con- 
tract, with legitimate powers and rights of its own. It is only 
legitimate when it is a subordinate body, and it is always sub- 
ject to judgment by its master. Hence the distinction loses 
much of its value as a protection. No action done by the ex- 
ecutive not in pursuance of the orders of the general will can 
be justified, and it is appropriate periodically to submit to the 
people the question whether incumbents of executive offices at 
the moment should continue in power. But this is the only 
protection against executive tyranny: in its day-to-day work the 
executive is sacrosanct, as presumably carrying out the general 
will. Rousseau makes no provisions for judicial checks on exec- 
utive abuse or tyranny. He insists that government is a servant, 
but it is, he knows, always tempted to usurp power. Periodical 
assemblies will prevent this. It is absurd to assume that 
the general will would will itself away, voluntarily surrendering 
to a would-be tyrant. If it did, nothing could be done about it. 
Rousseau was unaware of the subsequent power of propaganda. 
It seems clear, however, that some modern dictatorships might 
plausibly claim that they represented and embodied the general 
will. We must, however, note that the exercise of the general- 
will could not be delegated. Legislation, that is to say, had to 
be the work of a direct democracy, and Rousseau did insist that 
the English people, periodically choosing Members of Parlia- 
ment, were free only at election time. The executive was to 
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function under the direct orders of the general will. The prac- 
tical impossibility of this, as well as the extreme difficulty of 
separating legislative and executive functions completely, were 
matters on which Rousseau did not reflect sufficiently. 

In his attempt to solve the problem of political obligation, 
to reconcile liberty and authority, Ronsseau ha.s come full circle. 
Starting with a complete individualism, he ends in complete 
collectivism, with the individual submerged in the state and 
having to it a duty of unque.stioning obedience, without benefit 
of constitutional protection. This was the inevitable outcome 
of Rousseau’s dilemma. Either he had to abide by a logical 
structure that was socially meaningless because inapplicable, or, 
compromising, he had to abandotr the very ends he sought. 

That he did this without fully recognizing the results of his 
work, does not change the truth thereof. It is perhaps necessary 
to note that it is no more possible for Rousseau than for Hobbes 
to avoid the insoluble conflict arising from the opposition be- 
tween the isolated individual and the completed state. Indeed, 
as we shall see later, Rousseau’s theory proved historically more 
harmful that Hobbes’s. It had the guise of nobility and ap- 
pealed to men’s ethical feelings. Moreover, where Hobbes’s 
individual absolutism was contrary to the current of ideas that 
flowed over the western world from the late eighteenth to the 
early twentieth century, Rousseau went with it, and indeed did 
much to set it in motion. 


Anomalies and Inconsistencies in 
The Social Contract 

Such is the main doctrine of The Social Contract. It con- 
tains, however, other views, some of which are, as stated pre- 
viously, anomalous. We propose simply to outline them, leav- 
ing it to the student to iron out inconsistencies as best he may. 

First, Rousseau holds that different governments are suited 
to different peoples. This is pure Montesquieu, and is totally 
irreconcilable with the idea that the only justifiable govern- 
ment is government by the general will, always and everywhere 
the same. 
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Second, democracy is unsuited to human nature. What 
Rousseau meant by this one can hardly guess, though in work- 
ing out those constitutions above mentioned he seems again to 
have realized the practical difficulties in the way of giving power 
to an untrained, ignorant population. It is not impossible that, 
however illogically, he shared to some degree the enthusiasm of • 
his contemporaries for a benevolent despot, while Plato’s dream » 
of a philosopher king had also impressed him profoundly. 

Third, while government based on the social contract is 
alone legitimate, Rousseau insists almost as strongly as Hobbes * 
on the vital importance of order. Hence, however bad the 
government may be, it is not to be overthrown by a revolution. 
This was one of those difficulties in Rousseau’s theory that the 
leaders of the French Revolution conveniently ignored when 
they appealed to and used him. What led Rousseau to it we 
cannot say. He did not share Hobbes’s psychological timidity 
and he was not among those who were eager for, or who were 
orderly subjects of, government. It is at least possible that he 
wrote the words while under the spell of Geneva, in fear lest 
its institutions be radically changed. This is the more probable 
when we remember that, in his desire to keep that city uncor- 
rupted in its Calvinist morality, he had a bitter quarrel with 
Voltaire, who desired the introduction there of the theatre. 

In the course thereof he wrote the celebrated Lettre a D'Alem- 
bert sur les Spectacles^ a work almost puritanical alike in its 
stern morality and in its disregard for popular sentiment. 

Fourth, he insists that, unless the executive and legislative 
departments of the state be separated, violence and tyranny will 
result. How this was possible if the latter was the general will, 
was the sole and supreme authority, we are not told. Once 
more, however, we can perceive the hand of Montesquieu. 

Fifth, Rousseau holds that people with strong customs can- ^ 
not be formed into a state. Perhaps this rests on the recogni- 
tion that his theory constitutes too radical a departure from the 
existing order to be readily or generally adopted. Yet it was 
his realization that one could not undo the customary and re- 
turn to the natural that had inspired the whole of this work. 

Sixth, the people are blind and foolish and cannot them- 
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selves create a satisfactory and just state. Hence the state he 
envisions can only be' brought about by a law-giver, a man of 
perfect wisdom; and he is never found. Once more this may 
be a reversion to Plato, or to the legends of antiquity. We 
should note, however, that if a law-giver were found and did 
establish a state, it would not be a state based on the social con- 
tract, which alone is legitimate. Positively, Rousseau probably 
means that men will always live under unjust and tyrannous 
government. If this is so, then all his work is nothing but bitter 
raillery, at times directed by logic, against a world he loathes, 
but in which he must live. That Rousseau’s writings may have 
been an outlet for emotions become unbearably strong is not 
altogether impossible. That he suffered from alternate fits of 
exaltation and depression, of optimism and pessimism, consti- 
tutes a yet more plausible explanation. 

A seventh point is that public safety is worthless without in- 
dividual safety. In terms of his own theory the two are synon- 
ymous, though in terms of the practice of that theory, the latter 
is subordinated and sacrificed to the former. Again it may be 
that he was here simply attacking the theory of war and arma- 
ments as protection and was joining with those who condemned 
military strength when accomplished by individual misery and 
by a lack of internal justice. This seems not impossible, since 
he also wrote an essay arguing the necessity for permanent peace 
and for the pacific settlement of disputes, largely in terms of 
well-being for the individual. In common with the philo- 
sophes, however, he condemned arbitrary government, and his 
doctrine of the general will was intended as a guaranty of the 
rule of law, though it is notable that it was diametrically op- 
posed to the separation of powers by which Montesquieu de- 
sired to attain the same end. 

, Yet, eighth, he goes on to say that it is imwise to fight for 
rights. This accords with his opposition to violent revolution 
and his preaching of obedience even to bad laws. But certain- 
ly it robs the whole struggle of his life of meaning. 

. Ninth, he insists that no change should be made in social 
institutions imless it is inevitable. What he xmderstood by 
inevitability we can only guess. If he meant that institutions 
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should be changed only to avoid revolution, that makes his 
whole condemnation of the institutions of his day hard to under- 
stand. If he meant that change of almost all institutions was 
morally inevitable because of the miseries they caused, that is 
simply a repetition of his dominant thesis; though why in that 
case he should put the statement in such a negative fashion it 
is hard to understand. Presumably once more he was follow- 
ing Montesquieu. 

This last criticism applies also to the tenth point, that politics 
is an experimental science. For, despite Rousseau’s congenital , 
aversion to Voltairean rationalism, his political concepts are de- ^ 
veloped deductively, and the whole structure of his state evi- 
dences a fondness for a priori reasoning and a lack of connection, 
save in a purely critical way, with any existing scheme of govern- 
ment that are almost unparalleled in the history of political 
thought. 

More astounding, however, than any of these illogicalities 
is the theory of religion and of the position of the church in the 
scheme of temporal government that Rousseau presents in this 
work. It is totally opposed to his whole past, and has no ele- 
ment in common with the views on religious teaching contained 
in the £,mile, or with that sympathetic and instinctive piety so 
magnificently portrayed in La Nouvelle Heldise. There he 
had returned to the very basis of Protestantism, individual faith • ,y 
and a personal intimation of the divine goodness. Here his*, 
religion is entirely outward, secular, and rigidly organized. It ' 
exists to serve state purposes, and this object must never be lost 
sight of. Yet at the same time it is to be true. What was the 
criterion of truth Rousseau in no way makes clear. One may, 
however, suggest that a religion devised for the advantage of 
government would scarcely be likely to prove convincing to 
those of a religious temperament. To the sceptic all religions 
may seem doubtful; but even the most determinedly religious 
would find it difficult to gain consolation from such a mockery; 
while the very servants of the state which supported it, if they 
might find it useful, would surely have difficulty in achieving 
sincere conviction of its spiritual efficacy. 

As an indication of what he believes true, Rousseau states the 
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necessary and minimal dogmas of such religion. First of all, 
the existence of a God with power, reason, love, and goodness 
is to be asserted. The emphasis here is interesting. For else- 
where it was the last two characteristics of the Almighty in 
which Rousseau chiefly believed. Here he is more concerned 
with God as a sanction for the secular order, a God who may 
punish those who disobey the state’s laws. This point of view 
corresponds closely to that of Voltaire in his more cynical and 
practical moments. It is opposed to that Deism in which Vol- 
taire believed, in so far as he believed anything. Indeed Rous- 
seau is a supernatural rationalist in this matter, a perhaps more 
logical position for one who would use religion for the state’s 
ends. The comparison of the two men in this sphere is inter- 
esting. In the Projession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard Rous- 
seau evinced a real belief in a beneficent and kindly deity, while 
his general thesis seems to be that it is men’s evil character that 
makes civilization wretched, despite God’s benevolence. Vol- 
taire, on the other hand, while prepared to use God as a sanc- 
tion for social order, doubts the real existence of a deity, and is 
convinced that there is no benevolent God. His Candide is in 
this respect a frontal attack on Rousseau’s faith. 

Rousseau insists secondly on a belief in a life to come, on the 
survival of the soul; and in that life there are to be rewards and 
punishments. Thus fear of a supermundane authority will 
strengthen men’s loyalty to earthly powers. 

The third dogma is at first sight a curious bedfellow of the 
first two. It states the necessity of belief in the sacred character 
of the social contract and of the laws made thereunder. To 
treat God and the law as equally articles of belief must seem to 
any person with a genuine faith a monstrous impiety. How 
Rousseau, who was so genuinely religious, could have espoused 
such a position is almost unintelligible: seemingly he was rigor- 
ously following his premises to their logical conclusion. Yet, 
were it not for the ringing sincerity of certain sentences in The 
Social Contract, this might lead us to believe that the whole 
thing is satirical in intent, having as its object the reductio ad 
absurdum of all philosophies of the state and of all reformist 
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faith, and being intended to show the impossibility of any so- 
lution to human misery, short of a return to nature. 

The fourth dogma suggests rather mental aberration. It 
states that one must believe that intolerance is wicked. How 
the earlier dogmas could be reconciled with any genuine theory 
of toleration it is quite impossible to see. One can only revert 
to Voltaire, and once more point out that that gentleman, who 
devoted the greater part of his life to fighting intolerance, also 
advocated a secular and uniform religion, even though he was 
less concerned with its precise content. Nevertheless it is hard 
to see how any basic difference of belief could flourish were men 
all to accept these dogmas. The only possible defense for 
Rousseau is that he distinguished between religion per se and 
the political implications of religion. Belief as such should be 
free; but insofar as belief involved political behavior, it had to 
be controlled. On certain dogmas the state must, moreover, 
insist for its own well-being. One might believe more than 
these: one could not believe less, nor otherwise. Unfortun- 
ately, his distinctions were unworkable: a compartmentalized 
religion becomes formal and meaningless, while compulsion to 
certain beliefs invades necessarily the sphere of religion. 

In this whole matter Rousseau was extraordinarily thorough: 
he outlined in detail the punishments for heretics and unbe- 
lievers. If one did not believe any or all of the doctrines of 
this peculiar church, one was to suffer banishment. If, after 
one accepted them, one’s acts were of such a nature as to give 
evidence that one’s belief were not sincere, one was to suffer the 
death penalty. Rousseau’s feeling that hypocrisy was the worst 
of sins no doubt does him credit. Ye it is to be noted that even 
the harshest of rulers in lands with an established religion have 
rarely insisted on more than a formal acceptance of the estab- 
lished faith. Moreover, since belief itself is to others unknow- 
able, what Rousseau really does is to drive hypocrisy one step 
further. 

His whole treatment of the subject is nevertheless most sig- 
nificant for other reasons. It indicates more clearly than any 
other section of the work how completely he had come to the 
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authoritarian position. The liberty that the contract was to 
ensure here disappears utterly. Belief in one doctrine rather 
than another has no necessary connection with economic equal- 
ity or inequality, and how one could say that the rejection of 
the established belief was evidence of a particular and selfish 
interest rather than of a will directed towards general ends, it 
is hard to see. If anything is individual, it is belief; and his- 
torically the fight for individual rights has been chiefly fought 
over this issue. 


The Variety of Rousseau's Influence 

The influence of Rousseau in his own lifetime was great. 
After his death it continued and spread enormously. Nor has 
it been exclusively confined to the realm of literature and schol- 
arship, although he has probably been the subject of more books 
and articles than any other thinker. An earlier world had for 
centuries followed the cry, “Back to Aristotle.” The modern 
world has similarly turned to Rousseau, from whom almost all 
schools wittingly or unwittingly gain aid and comfort, while 
his doctrines permeate and influence both democratic and dic- 
tatorial regimes. 

His first, and most immediate practical, influence was in the 
French Revolution, particularly in its earlier days. He gave 
it much of its philosophy, as well as supplying the emotional 
drive of ringing phrases. His works were read to excited 
crowds, and the revolutionary orators dared not make speeches 
without appealing to him and paying lip service to his name. 
Yet it was the destructive Rousseau, the enemy of injustice and 
inequality, that was mostly used. When it came to the positive 
tasks of creating a stable bourgeois society, other idols were pre- 
ferred; and it was to Montesquieu and to Rousseau’s bitter 
enemy, Voltaire, that constitution-makers turned. Indeed, the 
^conspiracy of Baboeuf, which had as its object the establishment 
'I of a, genuinely egalitarian and communistic society and most 
J accurately carried out Rousseau’s, ideas, was harshly suppressed. 

In connection with the French Revolution, it is a little iron- 
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ical to note that Burke’s uncontrolled denunciation of that 
movement included the accusation that it was based on a mad 
rationalism inspired by Rousseau. Rousseau, as we have seen, 
was a romantic, not a rationalist, even though the excesses of 
revolutionary ardor may have been accompanied by the use of 
his name in vain. Burke might have been astonished had he re- 
alized how much he had in common with Rousseau, or had he 
known that subsequent ages would couple their names together 
as leaders and founders of the romantic school, the one on the 
conservative, the other on the radical side. Both distrusted 
reason and believed in the importance of man’s natural senti- 
ments and emotions. The difference consists in this, that Rous- 
seau sees those emotions as pertaining to a natural, unhistorical 
man, whereas Burke sees them as the outcome of a long history 
and believes that they are essentially reverential. One should 
perhaps also note that Rousseau’s departures from his general 
theory have much in common with Burke’s ideas: both were 
subject to the influence of Montesquieu. 

It is Rousseau, too, who is responsible for that romantic doc- 
trine of freedom and of defiance that plays so large a part in the 
poetry of Byron and Shelley, while that same romanticism 
;synthesizes with the rationalism of the earlier philosophic rad- 
icals to produce the anarchism of Godwin and the revolutionary 
ardor of Burke’s enemy, Paine. 

Mention of Paine suggests America. Yet, save perhaps 
through Paine, Rousseau’s ideas had small influence in the re- 
volutionary struggle here, while the formation of the new re- 
public led to his being forgotten for some years, during which 
Hamilton and his Federalists did their work. Jefferson was, 
however, an ardent disciple of Rousseau, if a more moderate and 
xational person; and with the triumph of the Jeffersonians, 
Rousseau’s ideas began to influence public life in this country. 
It was, however, the Jacksonians, most of whom had probably 
never heard of him, who came the nearest to carrying out both 
his doctrine of equality and his idea of the majesty and authority 
of the democratic state. At a later period his influence is not 
so clearly felt; though it is not perhaps fantastic to suggest that 
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Henry George combines the doctrines o£ Rousseau with those 
of the physiocrats, while Veblen gives new expression to ideas 
that originally stem from him. 

Returning to Europe, we find Rousseau’s influence funda- 
mentally important in tlie development of German intellectual 
speculation about society, at a time when intellectual leader- 
ship had passed thither from France. Kant takes over almost 
bodily Rousseau’s theory of the contract and his emphasis on 
freedom, combining it with his own imperative of duty, and 
giving to it a more respectable and learned position as part of 
his total philosophy, while trying, without entire success, to 
eliminate its contradictions. Through Kant, it was to influence 
several generations of German liberals. 

Yet more important from a practical point of view was Rous- 
seau’s influence on Hegel. The culmination of the latter’s di- 
alectical philosophy of history was the state, which is the march 
of reason in the world. Yet that state is nothing but Rousseau’s 
general will in a new guise, with the individual as a complete 
subject whose reail will is what the ruler wills for him. But 
Hegel identified the abstract and absolute state with the con- 
temporary Prussian monarchy, and his philosophy formed the 
basis for a non-democratic empire. Hegelian elements will 
also be found in most contemporary philosophies of dictator- 
ship. Thus, while through Kant Rousseau becomes the voice 
of liberty, through Hegel he is the foundation of authority. 
Yet Hegelian idealism was to have a strange fate. Crossing to 
England, it was, in the works of Bosanquet and Green, to take a 
new form, compatible with, and in support of, democracy; 
while the former was finally to make his absolute, not the na- 
tion, but the world-state. In the latter’s work, the Hegelian 
philosophy of the real will was strangely to integrate with the 
rational liberal tradition as it came through Mill; and the two 
were jointly to form the intellectual basis of English humanitar- 
ian and reformist liberalism in the pre-war years. One should 
perhaps note that both Bosanquet and Green were directly in- 
fluenced by Rousseau, whom they deeply admired, as well as 
indirectly through Hegel. 

A yet stranger and more immediate fate befell Hegelianism. 
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Karl Marx took its dialectic and turned it upside down, making 
of it a conflict of classes instead of concepts. With it he took, 
perhaps unwittingly, the general and real will idea, which in 
his work gets expressed in two ways. First, Rousseau’s general 
will becomes with Marx the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
strangely combining the egalitarianism and the authoritarian- 
ism of the social contract. Current communist rule in Soviet’ 
Russia is in some sort a realization of part of Rousseau’s dream. 
Yet the Marxian idea of the classless society that is to succeed 
this dictatorship is another picture of the general will realized, 
though in it it is Rousseau’s ideas of freedom and of equality 
that are combined. 

The pre-scientific socialists, whom Marx so bitterly attacked, 
were also disciples of Rousseau, combining his doctrines of 
equality and of the state of nature. They, however, believed 
in a cooperative society without compulsion, a view that Rous- 
seau had himself rejected as impracticable; and it is partly on 
this very ground that Marx himself denounced them, though 
approving their ideal. 

Rousseau, by seeing his problem in terms of the individual 
and the state, and by paying too little attention to the theory of 
groups, had found it impossible to solve the dilemma of freedom 
with authority. In our own day, the pluralists have endeavored 
to find a way out of the difficulty by seeing groups as the essence 
of the state. For them, the general will is achieved by making 
the individual realize himself through the group and by makirig 
the state the creature and expression of a congeries of groups. 
Perhaps one might add as a last word on his positive influence 
that supporters of the corporative state have taken this pluralist 
doctrine, but have subjected groups to an absolute superior au- 
thority, the nation, which is once more the embodiment of 
the general will. 

While so brief a discussion by no means exhausts Rousseau’s 
influence, and leaves entirely untouched that part of it which 
impinges on religious, educational, and literary matters, enough 
has been said to make it clear why we have dealt with him at 
such length . and why it may be said that modem political 
thought stems from him. 
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Yet when all is said and done, it is not so much Rousseau’s 
logic or the precise development of his theories that is impor- 
tant. Today, indeed, it might seem that it is the absolutist side 
of his doctrines that is in the ascendant. Yet ultimately one can- 
not but feel that it is his passion for liberty and for equality and 
his hatred of injustice that is his great contribution. Rousseau’s 
style corresponds to, and is a perfect vehicle for, his emotion; and 
in the last analysis it is his feeling so deeply what is wrong in 
society and his resentment against man’s inhumanity to man 
that make him permanently alive and important. For, if he 
is most obviously a political philosopher, he is no less one of 
the great moral teachers of the world. 

Bibliographical Note 

On Rousseau there is a considerable literature in English. Ch. 
VIII of Kingsley Martin’s book analyzes his thought, while his 
main concepts are discussed comparatively in H. R. Lord’s Prin- 
ciples of Politics. A very short critical account of his theory of ob- 
ligation is given by E. F. Carritt in his Morals and Politics. But the 
best and most stimulating short treatment is H. J. Laski’s essay on 
Rousseau in his The Dangers of Obedience. While it should be 
read critically, J. Morley’s Rousseau is still pne of the most useful 
works on that thinker for the political philosopher. A very inter- 
esting attempt to discover Rousseau’s intentions and significance is 
E. H. Wright’s The Meaning of Rousseau. The best English edi- 
tion of his relevant works is C. E. Vaughan’s The Political Writings 
of Rousseau, which has a long and scholarly introduction. The 
Everyman edition of The Social Contract has an introduction by 
G. D. H. Cole that gives a clever, but somewhat unusual, inter- 
pretation of his thought. A full-length biography, not mainly con- 
cerned with Rousseau a!s a political philosopher, is M. Josephson’s 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is written in a lively and readable style, 
and is intended to give a fuller and more accurate account of the man 
and his life than is to be found in the Confessions. 
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Voltaire: 'Rational Government and Personal 
Freedom; the Championing of the Bourgeoisie 

V OLTAIRE (1694-1778), like Cicero, is not an original po- 
litical thinker, but rather reflects the current ideas o£ the 
time. Unlike the latter, however, he has no coherent system 
of political thought to offer and is indeed in one sense not a 
political philosopher at all. Yet he had a singular genius for 
expressing in a simple way the fundamental attitude of the ra- 
tional liberals of the eighteenth century towards government. 
He was, moreover, the leading advocate of tolerance. His in- 
fluence was tremendous and was greatly increased by the happy 
accident of longevity. His political interest indeed developed 
somewhat late when he had already made a reputation as the 
leading dramatist of his day. How far he was driven to a con- 
sideration of public affairs by his own unfortunate personal 
experiences with the law, and with the ruling classes in whose 
interest it was administered, is naturally hard to say, though his 
bitter irony in dealing with the forces of government was doubt- 
less not unconnected with the harsh treatment he received. 

Voltaire's Youth: the Drama, 
Imprisonment, England 

Francois Marie Arouet, to give him his proper name, was* 
bom in Paris, son of a notary. The whole family was composed 
of prosperous petit bourgeois — of traders or substantial yeomen. 
His mother, indeed, did have connections with a higher rank of 
society and her friend, the Abb6 de Chateauneuf, introduced the 
young Voltaire both to literature and to that rational religion 
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of which the latter was to be in subsequent years a great popu- 
larizer. Voltaire further received an excellent schooling from 
the Jesuits at the College Louis-le-Grand. This sharpened his 
mind and widened his interests, even though the teachings of 
the Jesuits repelled him. His education was further advanced 
by a legacy for the purpose of buying books that was left him 
by that amazing woman, Ninon de Lenclos. 

From his youth on, Voltaire, the fifth child of his parents, was 
always in hot water. His adolescence and early manhood were 
largely taken up with quarrels with his father. The latter 
wanted him to follow in his own footsteps and to enter the re- 
spectable profession of the law. The young man was, however, 
eager for a literary life; and, while he was for a time compelled 
to pretend to accede to parental wishes, he in fact showed little 
interest in the legal studies he was supposed to pursue. He 
further incurred the family wrath by getting into certain emo- 
tional entanglements, falling in love with a Protestant girl in 
Holland, an affair tvhich was ended when his father threatened 
to have him shut up in the Bastille. Nevertheless experience of 
imprisonment was soon to come. 

Voltaire, who had begun to compose dramas and had entered 
certain literary and political circles, was so ill-advised as to per- 
petrate libels in verse on various important personages of the 
day. In 1717 he was sent to the Bastille for this offense. He 
was, however, soon released. In 1721 his father died, leaving 
him a considerable income, to be greatly swelled in later years 
by shrewd speculation. Four years later, following a further 
period of play writing and his emergence as a successful dram- 
atist, as well as some curious adventures as a political spy, he had 
the misfortune to quarrel with a young noble, the Chevalier de 
Rohan, at a dinner where they were both guests. Voltaire, 
humiliated by a beating at the hands of this gentleman’s lackays, 
challenged him to a duel. It was never fought. Instead, Vol- 
taire once more found himself in the Bastille, whence he was 
released through the good offices of friends on condition that he 
go into exile in England. 

The use of lettres de cachet to imprison those who had made 
nuisances of themselves to distinguished men or to the political 
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authorities was a normal procedure of the time, and it is to be 
remembered that such imprisonment in the Bastille did not in- 
volve harsh ill-treatment. The prisoners were, indeed, de- 
prived of their liberty, but they lived quite well and were al- 
lowed to pursue such avocations as they desired. That Vol- 
taire should have twice suflfered such restraint was in the main 
indicative of his boldness and lack of willingness to conform to 
the social distinctions of the age. Authors at the time, how- 
ever great, were expected to show proper respect and deference 
to the nobility who patronized them, and Voltaire was still com- 
paratively unknown even us a dramatist. 

We have already seen how the necessity for pleasing patrons 
had irked Rousseau, shaped his philosophy, and led him to shun 
artificial French society, whence he returned to Geneva and, 
later, quarreling with his fellow citizens, took refuge in a neigh- 
boring hamlet. Voltaire was less sensitive and more arrogant. 
Indeed, that he changed his name to de Voltaire after his first 
imprisonment argues not a sense of shame, since such imprison- 
ment was not in itself disgraceful, but a desire to raise his social 
position and to assert his worth. Aware of his ability, he saw 
no reason why he should kow-tow to fools who chanced to have 
money and to be born of fine femilies. Nor had he the wisdom 
or the desire later to hide his low opinion of such persons or to 
reconcile himself to the world in which he lived. He felt the 
manifest injustice of a society where the privileged might quiet- 
ly get rid of the inconvenience of opposition or insult from those 
of lesser birth, and his own personal pride was mortified. As 
a consequence he became an opponent of so despotic a regimej 
and the fierceness of his opposition was to result in his spending 
much time during the whole of his life avoiding prison, taking 
refuge beyond the boundaries of France and publishing his 
works either abroad or in France under pseudonyms. 

It was, however, the enforced visit to England that sharpened 
his sense of the defects of the social and political arrangements 
of his own country and gave him ammunition for devastating 
comparisons. He found his exile financially profitable, while 
he also entered the best circles and made the acquaintance of 
the leading men of the day, including Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
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and Pope. Seeing England from their vantage point, he was 
impressed by English manners and English toleration, by the 
freedom with which men of letters spoke and wrote, and by the 
fact that intellectual activities and political power were not 
completely divorced. Studying the English constitution, he 
found in it, as had Montesquieu at a previous period, the phi- 
losophy and methods of liberty. At the same time he became 
interested in the science of Newton, whom to his amazement 
he saw given a state funeral and buried in Westminster Abbey 
beside statesmen and generals, a kind of distinction to which no 
French writer could hope to attain. He was no less interested 
in the social science and political ideas of Locke, in whose de- 
fense of the Revolution of 1688 he found the clue to an under- 
standing of British freedom. 

He carried back to France, which he entered secretly and un- 
pardoned, a certain determination to fight for liberty and, above 
all, for freedom of thought, and an eagerness to spread the ra- 
tionalistic and scientific ideas he had encountered during his 
exile. For many years, indeed, he pursued his work as a dram- 
atist, in which capacity he first gained fame; but with the pass- 
age of time he became increasingly interested in history and 
social criticism, although until his very last years his play-writ- 
ing continued. After his return he also greatly added to his 
fortune by a lucky speculation in a state lottery. Henceforth 
he had not to worry about money affairs. On the contrary, he 
was able to add to his prestige by the willing use he made of his 
surplus in aiding the victims of persecution. 

The first product of his new interests was the Lettres sur les 
Anglais, which appeared in 1733 and was seized and burnt in 
the next year by order of the government, at the same time that 
his house was searched in order to prepare a case against him. 
He himself was meanwhile in Lorraine, living with the Marquis 
du Chlltelet at the chateau of Cirey, where he was to continue 
for many years, save for the interruption of occasional journeys 
to Brussels. His time there was spent in play-writing, in am- 
ateur experiments in the sciences, which he helped to popular- 
ize, and in developing the iron industry of the district. Vol- 
taire, like Franklin, whom he in many ways resembles, was a 
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good bourgeois, always interested in practically useful and 
potentially profitable activities. ‘ Towards the end of the period 
he also wrote the celebrated Essai sur les Moeurs and began the 
Siecle de Louis XIV. 

Following the death of Madame du Cliatelet, Voltaire, per- 
suaded by a very handsome pension, went to Berlin to be the 
adviser and intellectual guide to Frederick the Great. Soon, 
however, he quarreled with his royal patron and, despite the lat- 
ter’s attempts to detain him, left Potsdam. Failing to secure 
permission to return to France, he took up his residence first at 
Les D^lices, and then at Ferney, near Geneva. There he spent 
his years in writing, in entertaining friends, as well as in carrying 
on tremendous correspondence with all sorts and conditions of 
people, from rulers to the most humble citizens of various coun- 
tries who asked his advice and help in all manner of difficulties. 
In 1777 he went to Paris to see the production of his play, Irene, 
and received a tremendous ovation, not simply from literary 
people but from the populace. The exertion was, however, 
too much for him, and he succumbed. 

The foregoing brief account should make it clear that Vol- 
taire’s life was by no means a placid one. He was not able, 
even had he by temperament so desired, to become the retiring 
student. Yet, despite distractions and a vast number of prac- 
tical activities, he managed to produce, as well as a large num- 
ber of plays, several histories and historical essays and a huge 
number of articles of one kind or another, in which he popular- 
ized social, political, and religious ideas and protested against 
injustice and bigotry, both in specific cases and generally. Even 
granted his longevity, his output was amazing, and it becomes 
the more so when we remember his prolific letter writing. 

Voltaire’s Attitude, and His General 
Influence on His Age 

What were the contents of his articles and political essays? 
Many of them were devoted to bringing to the attention of 
others the horrors of persecution and the sufferings of the per- 
secuted. Thus he wrote considerably in connection with the 
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cases of Sirven, D’Etalonde, de la Barre, and, above all. Galas, 
as well as helping the victims or their surviving relatives. Be- 
yond this, he was the great popularizer of his ^y, comparable 
to H. G. Wells in our own. While without the happy fortune 
of a newspaper chain to syndicate his articles, he was a political 
columnist whose every word was eagerly read by a wide circle. 
Much of his writing had to be published under pseudonyms, 
but these were always easily penetrated since his style was, and 
was deliberately made, unmistakeable. It was his effort and 
the success he achieved that emancipated the literary man of 
France and gave to men of letters in that country the same dig- 
nity that was possessed by their English fellows. Voltaire took 
great trouble to escape from those who hounded him until it 
finally became impossible, or at least inexpedient, to persecute 
a literary idol. 

By what magic did Voltaire accomplish all this? First of all, 
he was possessed of quite unusual courage. His own frequent 
flights and the subterfuges he used to hide his authorship of 
various works may lead some to question this. Yet pointless 
martyrdom is unprofitable and absurd; while in view of the 
censorship of the day, it was surely sound discretion to use neces- 
sary subterfuges to get one’s ideas before the public, and to stir 
up an opinion opposed to the existing institutions. Certainly 
Voltaire was not unique in the use of these devices, though he 
showed a singular inventiveness in finding new ones, and used 
them more than others because he wrote more. Where his 
courage shows is, first, in his willingness to call a spade a spade. 

Voltaire was not a humble advocate of reform, nor yet did 
he confine himself to vague, general criticism, abstrusely stated. 
He attacked existing institutions quite mercilessly, showing 
their specific weaknesses and the social consequences of their 
functioning. He made bitter mockery of the prejudices and 
poses of the day, sparing none. Writers, nobles, king, churcli, 
all suffered from his barbs. He drew up a detailed indictment 
against a whole system. Above all, he attacked the Catholic 
Church, which was a bulwark of the state and used the state’s 
power for socially useless persecution. His repeated battle cry, 
"ecrasez V infame,” crush the infamous one, directed against that 
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institution, was scarcely calculated to gain him freedom from 
molestation. Nor was his more general attack on the facile op- 
timism of those who believed in a continuous benevolent prov- 
idence likely to win the approval of contented supporters of the 
status quo. Candide, written following the terrible earthquake 
at Lisbon, revealed the misery of the normal man’s lot and blast- 
ed the idea that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. That work w^s, indeed, written in the form of a 
romance, and Voltaire was not averse to putting his criticism 
into the mouths of wise Orientals or simple Indians, where it 
might appeal to those with sufficient subtlety to appreciate his 
meaning. More frequently, however, he attacked his objective 
directly, stating what he meant without any disguise. This re- 
quired real courage, since one who appealed to the simple minds 
of unsophisticated men was dangerous to the regime in a way 
that was not true of the writers of fictional criticism. 

Secondly, more than any of the philosophes, he showed a 
tremendous concern about particular cruelties inflicted by state 
and church. As we have already indicated, he spent years writ- 
ing about them and fighting for justice for the victims, to whom 
he gave also more practical aid. This was not, of course, cal- 
culated to make him popular with the authorities. Men of 
letters may draw general indictments against a government with 
comparative impunity in periods when to fight specific injustices 
will lead to persecution and to defamation of their character. 

Yet courage of itself did not account for Voltaire’s reputa- 
tion. He had in addition a simple style, which made his point 
clear even to those of modest intelligence, though he may at 
times have ignored difficulties in his argument in the process. 
He perhaps lacked real profundity in speculation, but this was 
probably an aid rather than a hindrance in gaining a wide circle 
of readers who would spread his ideas. He did possess breadth, 
and saw the inter-relations of social forces more clearly than 
most men of his day. He penetrated the causes of existing so- 
cial misery, and could make others ‘see them. He encouraged 
the use of reason as a tool for testing the established ways, and 
himself applied it to a vast number of topics. He had no lack 
of conviction, and the passing years did not lead to compromise 
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for the sake of comfort. He was himself indignant, and he 
could make others share and feel his indignation. His ease of 
expression and clarity of statement were reinforced by a tre- 
mendous wit tipped with ironic barbs. Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persanes revealed irrational follies in French society and made 
men laugh. Voltaire’s humor bit deep and caused those at- 
tacked to grind their teeth in impotent fury. Above all, he 
gained tremendous effect by repetition. Long before modem 
dictators, he saw the value in forming public opinion of endless 
reiteration of relatively simple ideas. 

Voltaire was, of course, a sceptic; and he succeeded as very 
few have done in making scepticism popular. He could ask 
questions and force men to think, without provoking resent- 
ment, outside official circles, at his disturbing a ready accept- 
ance of things as they are. Doubtless he was aided in this by 
the general recognition by the mass of society of how terrible 
things were. Further than this, he was realistic, having his feet 
securely planted on the earth. He might popularize science 
and discuss the nature of God. Yet even then he was concerned 
with practical utility; while in his political discussion he avoid- 
ed the pitfalls of abstract inquiry and appealed directly to com- 
mon experience. He made men see the results of persecution 
and of censorship as effecting their own lives; and, while he used 
the traditional arguments of those advocating toleration, he 
pointed to the practical gain therefrom as well as to the ethical 
rightness of the position. Where Rousseau appealed to in- 
tuition and emotion, making reason a mere tool for their 
conveyance, Voltaire gave emotional drive to rationalism itself, 
revealing how the very mind may be the residence of strong feel- 
ing. It was a reason applied to society, and it was accompanied 
by a deep sympathy for suffering humanity, by an extraordinary 
humanistic insight. 

Hitherto we may have conveyed the impression that Voltaire 
was at bottom an unphilosophic soul, concerned with the im- 
mediate problems and abuses of his day and unaware of the 
wider background of human history. Perhaps the reader has 
gained the idea that he was a radical reformer, interested 
in immediate and violent change. Nothing could be further 
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from, the truth. While Voltaire had first been a great drama- 
tist, he was next a great historian. He looked upon his own 
time and place as but a part of world history, as a particular il- 
lustration of man’s irrational absurdity and of the prevalence 
throughout human history of cruelty. While he was a ration- 
alist, he believed that reason must be applied to an examination 
and criticism of men’s actual experience through time, that only 
thus could profitable lessons be learned or sound principles dis- 
covered. Whereas Montesquieu had denied the working of 
chance in human affairs, Voltaire admitted it and recognized it 
as a limitation on one’s capacity to discover certain truths. 
But while Montesquieu, despite his unwitting and partial dis- 
sent from Bodin, had only looked at a small portion of history, 
even though he regarded that broadly, in a sociological vein, 
Voltaire was broad both in his method of treating history and 
in his concept of its scope. He realized that history was uni- 
versal history, that it did not begin with the Greeks, and that it 
was not confined to the western world; while national history 
was but a tiny part of a vast story, however significant to the 
members of a particular nation. 

At the same time he denied the validity of historical studies 
undertaken to justify some particular institution, whether 
church or state, as he also denied the usefulness of confining 
history to an account of what great men have done. He insist- 
ed that history was cultural history and he was among the first 
directly to attack the “great man’’ theory. He saw leaders and 
rulers as manifestations of their age. But he believed that what 
was vital was what happened to the ordinary man, whose defend- 
er he ever was. 

Nevertheless, he perceived the significance of culture in the 
narrower sense, recognizing that scientists and poets and phil- 
osophers were in the long run more important than kings and 
generals. His general reflections on these matters were con- 
tained in the Essai sur les Moeurs, while he illustrated their ap- 
plication in his histories of the reigns of Charles XII and Louis 
XIV. 

Among the specific lessons he drew from history, two may be 
mentioned. First, he believed that for adequate social activ- 
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ity it was necessary to have clear, known laws. Like Montes- 
quieu, he felt that these should be related to the peoples to 
whom, they were to apply. Unlike the latter, however, he re- 
alized that to accomplish this linking it was always necessary in 
their making to consult those to be affected by legislation and 
to obtain their consent thereto. This did not for him imply 
democracy: it did imply knowledge by rational governors of 
what was going on. The ruler must not be arbitrary: he could 
not help being so while he lived in an artificial society divorced 
from contact with the life of the inhabitants of his realm. 

The second great principle was that orthodoxy is dangerous, 
depriving a community of the value of the reflections of thought- 
ful minds and producing widespread misery through persecu- 
tion of those rvhose only sin is to disagree, to think differently. 
He was opposed to orthodoxy in the state as it showed itself in 
the form of despotism. He was opposed even more thoroughly 
to religious orthodoxy, particularly when armed with political 
power. For history showed him that men had believed in many 
strange gods and had held faiths antagonistic and mutually ex- 
clusive with equal conviction and ardor. As a rationalist, he 
concluded that all religions equally lack objective truth, and 
equally possess subjective truth from the point of view of the 
believer. Moreover, he saw that established religions, pro- 
tected against criticism, led to intellectual inertia and to a 
willingness in their believers, abandoning reason, to cherish 
every sort of absurdity. 


Voltaire’s Concept of the State: 

the Need for Liberty 

History not unnaturally led him to consider the nature of the 
state. Politics for him was an inductive science, even though 
its laws were to be discovered by applying the criterion of the 
behavior of a rational animal. That is, when one observed 
success or failure in government, one must seek for an explana- 
tion in the facts presented; but that explanation could be found 
by discovering where rulers had followed or departed from the 
teachings of reason. Political science was not a technique of 
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discovering a whole system by deductions from simple, and un- 
tested, premises: it consisted in the unremitting use of reason 
to test the effectiveness of actual institutions in satisfying men’s 
needs. 

Much more significant was Voltaire’s insistence that the state 
was not an end, but a means; that its object was the satisfaction 
of the wants of its members, not independent glory and great- 
ness for itself regardless of their fate. What he was really doing 
here was to arg[ue that power is a trust, and to deny that the wel- 
fare of the state was synonymous with the glory and pleasure of 
its rulers. He had condemned that principle as he saw it mani- 
fested in the life of Louis XIV, to whom he attributed the cel- 
ebrated mot, Vdtat, c'est mot. 

Perhaps at this point it is well to note that nationalism, a 
force which he deplored, subsequently led even democracies to 
believe in the independent ends of the state: while a revival of 
this avowed philosophy is one of the major marks of the present 
day. In many countries it is leading to a denial that individu- 
als possess rights, and even here there seems to be some danger 
of following the European trend. It was against just such a 
denial in his own day that Voltaire spent years protesting. 

Voltaire saw that, if the state was to be a means rather than 
an end, it was necessary for men to have definite, known, and 
guaranteed rights. They must, that is to say, have protection 
against the arbitrary exercise of power by government and must 
be assured of safety and freedom to carry on fearlessly those 
activities that profit them without harming their neighbors. 
Liberty, then, was necessary — the liberty to function under 
known rules and to be given a fair trial when accused of offenses. 
Voltaire is here at one with Montesquieu. 

But if liberty was for Voltaire legal liberty, it was also that 
more positive freedom so ill described by the word “toleration.” 
For, again like Montesquieu, he objects to men being persecut- 
ed for their beliefe, and wants liberty of conscience. He points 
out that persecution rarely produces conviction, and that con- 
viction so produced is in any case useless. He insists that in- 
tolerance results in the state’s not fulfilling its function as above 
defined, while depriving it of that criticism so necessary for its 
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own health. Even with a general good will, it cannot promote 
well-being when it does not know men’s views and desires 
through its own short-sighted repression. 

Moreover persecution is very costly to the state, depriving it 
of useful workers. Like many of his predecessors, he uses the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes as an illustration. That event 
had made a profound impression on men’s minds, even though 
the rulers of France themselves were seemingly unconcerned at 
tlieir loss. Since the latter had not after that date been, in gen- 
eral, men of deep religious conviction, their support of the 
policy might seem a little strange. They realized, however, the 
conservative force of Catholicism, and, aware that all was not 
well in their own regime, feared scepticism; while the interests 
of the nobility in church and in state were too intimately con- 
nected to allow one to be attacked without weakening the other. 
If they agreed with Voltaire on no other point, they accepted 
his own doctrine, which we will discuss later, that religion is a 
useful guaranty of social order, though they identified religion 
with the dominant and established Catholic Church. 

Voltaire, being a philosophe, considered doubt the main- 
spring of progress, leading men to question, to discover new 
truth, and, on the basis of that truth, to erect new and better in- 
stitutions. He is the great disciple of that distinguished sceptic 
at the turn of century, Pierre Bayle, whose vast Dictionary had 
justified unbelief but whose scholarly scepticism had prevented 
any positive enthusiasm, so that the work of constructive de- 
struction was left for Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. The 
prevailing attitudes had also changed in the interim, so that a 
success was possible for the latter that the former would not 
have achieved even had he desired. 

Voltaire believed that tolerance in England, which had so 
often received refugees, was not tmconnected with the inven- 
tiveness of its people and its growing prosperity. He was not 
entirely wrong in this, and the Industrial Revolution doubtless 
owed much to the inquiring mind unhampered by the state; 
though one should perhaps remember that, if England was tol- 
erant as against France in not positively persecuting those who 
insisted on dissenting from its own established church, it never- 
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theless carefully preserved, and was to preserve until the middle 
of the next century, a variety of laws imposing civil and political 
disabilities as the price of dissent. 

However valid Voltaire’s argument, it was irrelevant as far 
as the French monarchy was concerned: the king, the nobility 
and the clergy were not interested in prosperity and progress, 
but in the preservation of privilege. New ideas were dangerous 
just because Voltaire was right: a regime that over a century 
had made men increasingly miserable and that had heightened 
the contrasts of inequality dared not reform oi; allow inquiry 
just because that would provoke its own overthrow. While 
persecution may never be ultimately successful when applied 
to large groups, it nevertheless can create an immediate order. 
It is when fear or weakness lead to concession that the real threat 
to a regime arises. Once one has refused toleration, one 
changes one’s attitude at one’s peril. 

Voltaire further argued, like the Politiques before him, that 
it was folly for the state to sacrifice its temporal interests to serve 
a foreign church, unconcerned with anything save its own self- 
ish desires. Two things are, however, to be remembered. 
The Gallican tradition, which had resulted in a reasonable in- 
dependence for the French church and had proved the founda- 
tion of a modus vivendi between the Bourbons and the Popes, 
was not at the time a very strong positive force directed against 
foreign control, the dangers of which had manifestly disap- 
peared. At the same time the Jesuits, who by an irony of fate 
had given Voltaire his early schooling, were in the ascendant, 
and their influence was always ultramontane. Hence, when 
Voltaire insisted that in the relations of church and state, the 
state must be supreme that temporal order might be secure, his 
criticism largely missed the mark. For if in the long run 
church exactions were a source of weakness to the existing sys- 
tem, immediately they profited it; and with a vision for them 
tmusual, noble and prelate saw that they must hang together or 
hang separately. Nor were the costs of supporting the church 
great, in terms of the total expenses of government; while, if 
resentment was provoked by frequent tortures and executions 
of the heretical, the latter were at the time disorganized and 
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powerless, while a superstitious people was not difficult to in- 
cite to a joy in, and a demand for, acts of public sadism in the 
name of religion. 

Positively, Voltaire insisted that a church was by its very na- 
ture a voluntary association, founded on like-mindedness. If 
this showed a sympathetic understanding of the nature of re- 
ligious belief, it completely ignored the fact that church sup- 
porters, while often superstitious, no less frequently shared 
Voltaire’s scepticism but turned it to different ends. The 
church as an institution was a political and not a moral force, 
and hypocrisy was unimportant and a small cost in the balance 
of Realpolitik. Voltaire wanted a state religion as support for 
a rational government against an ignorant mob: his opponents 
desired one to keep the masses ignorant that irrational govern- 
ment might be secure. 

It was, however, Voltaire’s own influence that was to change 
the aspect of that balance sheet. From the point of view of the 
existing regime it was a major tragedy that he had not earlier 
been exterminated, and could not later be apprehended. In- 
deed, the ultimate indictment of the policy of persecution was 
that it was conducted no less shortsightedly than the rest of the 
government, and that the danger of the written word was 
recognized too late. It is, of course, true that permission to 
print was frequently denied by the government, that illicit 
works were confiscated, and that those selling them, particularly 
the anonymous and frequently ignorant colporteurs who 
hawked them on barrows in the streets, were harshly punished. 
But large sections of the nobility and of the ladies of the court 
failed to cooperate with the government and, themselves scep- 
tical, encouraged those who at once criticized and entertained, 
even giving them protection against the government officials re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of political and religious ortho- 
doxy. 

As a corollary and guaranty of toleration, Voltaire held that 
rpf ta ir i specific liberties had to be secured and protected. 
First, manifestly, was liberty of speech and of writing. What 
Voltaire here desired was a copy of the English law, which al- 
lowed men to say or print anything they liked, with subsequent 
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punishment for libel or sedition if at a public trial they were 
found guilty by a jury of their peers. There would be no per- 
mission from the king to print, no punishment for printing be- 
cause it displeased the powers that be, and no confiscation of 
books or sending of their vendors to the galleys. 

To make such liberty effective one would need liberty of the 
person, of the body. Here again Voltaire approves the English 
method, with its habeas corpus procedure. There is to be no 
arbitrary arrest, no commitment to prison without formal ac- 
cusation and indictment, and no keeping indefinitely in prison 
without trial. 

All this clearly necessitated reform of the criminal and civil 
law, of which Voltaire and Montesquieu were both leading ad- 
vocates. Formal indictment was unknown in France, at least 
when the complainant came from the privileged class or when 
the government itself took action. Men were simply seized and 
thrown into prison, being given time to repent of their sins. 
Frequently they were forgotten and languished in underground, 
rat-infested oubliettes, sometimes up to their knees in water. 
During the Revolution such persons were discovered half dead 
and raving, as were grim skeletons, unknown unless the living 
being had chanced to scratch his name, and perhaps a pathetic 
message, on the wall. While the Bastille itself was a gentle- 
man’s prison, perhaps not totally dissimilar to modern alimony 
jails, so-called, and although the revolutionary mobs’ hate was 
somewhat misdirected, there were plenty of less pleasant prisons 
that fully justified such indignation. 

When an accused person had the benefit of being brought to 
trial, he usually found that he could not summon witnesses or 
force them to appear; while to elicit his own testimony, as well 
as that of any persons whose aid the prosecutor desired, torture 
was regularly used. Indeed torture was still considered in 
France the most effective way of obtaining the truth from the 
accused. The procedure is indeed effective, however inhu- 
mane, when the persons involved are in fact guilty; but those 
who are not, as well as witnesses subjected to such agony, are 
likely to use their imagination or complaisantly to agree With 
the hypotheses of their persecutors, in order to escape further 
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pain. Voltaire pointed all this out, and showed that in Englan d 
a kindlier system did not lead to an increase in crime, but rather 
produced a more law-abiding people. Neither experience nor 
common sense, however, produced conviction in the existing 
rulers. Here again, we must in fairness point out that govern- 
ments in general were slow in learning the lesson, and that even 
until the middle of the last century western, as well as eastern, 
countries continued that practice, while the dictatorships of 
today seem to be reviving torture and abandoning the judicial 
methods established with such difficulty. One is almost led to 
conclude that torture is a necessary concomitant of despotism, 
and on this ground alone to defend democracy in the name of 
humanity, even though acknowledging the truth of Montes- 
quieu’s contention that different governments are suited to dif- 
ferent periods. 

Yet more far-reaching was Voltaire’s suggestion that civil law 
must be at once codified and unified, that men might know 
what it was, and might not be punished for ignorance when 
knowledge was unattainable. Scarcely less than Montesquieu, 
Voltaire was an influence on the later codemakers. 


Political Organization: the Value of 
Benevolent Despotism 

What positive political organization did Voltaire advocate? 
Certainly he was against despotic government, and would have 
agreed with Montesquieu that its principle was fear. With it 
he contrasted the parliamentary government of England. 
W h i l e in that country he had sat in the Visitors’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons and listened to debates, and he was greatly 
impressed by the business-like character of Parliament, as well 
as by the liberty and fearlessness of its members. Yet he real- 
ized that the Parliament was the product of a long history and 
that the Estates-General, having been long in abeyance, were 
hardly likely, if called, to function in the same way. 

Further, he admitted that democracy was the best form of 
government. For under it there was prosperity, based on en- 
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ergy and resulting in peaceful progress. Perhaps he idealized 
democracy too much, but one must remember again that democ- 
racy to his world meant direct, city-state democracy, and that it 
was not until after the American Revolution that one got repre- 
sentative democracy, which is what we normally mean when we 
use the term. Indeed, he specifically stated that democracy was 
only suitable to a small country. Hence it could not apply to 
France. There he desired either a republic, a representative 
democracy based on a limited franchise, with only tax-payers 
who had a stake in the country voting, or enlightened despot- 
ism. 

The belief that enlightened despotism was possible and would 
profit a country was based on a certain amount of experience. 
The king of France might confine his interest to his amours, and 
might be unintelligent and ignorant of philosophy, but in Rus- 
sia, supposedly so backward, Catherine the Great found that a 
hectic personal life was not incompatible with the pursuit of 
statecraft. She posed as a benevolent despot and did a great 
deal to modernize her country, even though her benevolence 
may have been less obvious to her subjects than to flattered phi- 
losophers regarding from afar. She communicated with them, 
and gave Rousseau a cordial invitation to come to her court, 
which he at least, with an unusual suspicion of monarchs, re- 
fused, though it was for her that he wrote the proposed consti- 
tution for Poland that was never put into effect. But Diderot, 
Voltaire, and a host of others saw in her the wise monarch who 
encouraged thought and stimulated economic progress and so- 
cial betterment. 

Another example was available even nearer home. Freder- 
ick the Great, that nationalist military genius and despoiler of 
Poland, professed a delightful cosmopolitanism, encouraged in- 
ternal improvements, tolerated a free expression of opinion 
based largely on contempt of writers and a conviction of his 
own security, and entertained philosophers at his court. In- 
deed, Voltaire himself went to Potsdam under the king’s patron- 
age and the promise of a large salary. The stay was not an 
entirely happy one. Voltaire left in high dudgeon, and mutual 
recrimination followed. Yet his admiration for Frederick was 
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real and, though he refused to go back, friendly correspondence 
was established and continued. 

Since the condition of the people in Russia and Germany, at 
least in terms of ignorance and the survival of feudal institu- 
tions, was closer to that of France than was the condition of 
England, it was natural that Voltaire, as well as others, should 
think enlightened despotism a better form than parliamentary 
democracy. 

Voltaire was, moreover, a man of property. He was as thor- 
oughly bourgeois as the good Benjamin Franklin, though, 
where the latter prided himself on his tradesman’s way of life 
and appeared homespun and frugal, the former adopted the ways 
of a more aristocratic group. He had, however, made his for- 
tune by speculation and sound investment, but had added to 
it somewhat by the profession of letters. He was anxious for 
freedom that prosperity might be increased. He was no less 
anxious for order that property might be secure. In his defense 
of liberty of thought he went beyond the narrow confines of class 
interest; but, that apart, his insistence on reform was a demand 
for equality of opportunity and a social position based on suc- 
cess in the market place. He may have been demophile, but he 
feared the mass, la canaille, and so was not a democrat. 

Indeed, he was a strong opponent of revolution and disliked 
any form of popular disturbance. He had no objection to a 
government by representatives of the taxpaying class, provided 
they themselves were men of fortune, and were a benevolent 
despot undiscoverable. But it was the latter’s government which 
he preferred. He had notie of Rousseau’s passion for equality. 
To him equality meant, simply, confusion. He believed in 
distinctions, and deplored the existing class divisions only be- 
cause they seemed to him irrational, being based on the accident 
of birth. The rational distinction that ought to be observed 
was distinction based on ability, which he at times tended to 
identify with a capacity to succeed in practically useful activ- 
ities. If he wanted the intellectually distinguished to have a 
high position in society, his own experience also suggested that, 
with disabilities removed, they could readily join the propertied 
classes. 
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Men, being different in abilities, had different functions and 
should have different influence in terms thereof. In this re- 
spect Voltaire is a good disciple of Plato, though lacking to a 
considerable degree the latter’s realization that wealth, even 
when acquired by one’s personal e.nterprise, is no more a sound 
yardstick of ability than birth, that it corrupts men so that, ob- 
sessed by their own interest, they neglect the common weal £^nd 
in turn become despotic. Yet he was not entirely unaware of 
the dangers of great inequality and of the resentment it pro- 
voked; the existing situation would not allow one to ignore it. 
Certainly he had little but contempt for idlers living on un- 
earned income, the product of exploitation of serfs or of grind- 
ing taxation. Moreover, he believed that, if men were not 
equal, they nevertheless had equal claims to an opportunity to 
be happy, though the type of happiness suitable to various levels 
might differ. Voltaire, apparently, like countless religious and 
moral thinkers, did not believe that happiness was closely con- 
nected with wealth, insisting that an equal right to it did not 
imply equality of either wealth or rank. 

This may be true, but the power of the wealthy, which de- 
veloped from that bourgeois system he himself espoused, and the 
growth of vast inequalities certainly deprived the masses of any 
chance to attain real happiness, unless one considers happiness 
a purely internal matter unaffected by one’s way of earning a 
living or by one’s material surroundings. To deplore too great 
divergencies in wealth was not enough, since these were the 
necessary outcome of freedom of enterprise when the competi- 
tors started with unequal resources, not to mention unequal 
abilities. 

Voltaire also insisted that there must be a chance to change 
one’s position in society, and it is in fairness to be noted that 
during the earlier days of industrialism there was real oppor- 
tunity for individuals to rise by their own efforts. Nevertheless 
this whole section suggests serious doubts as to the scope of his 
humanity, and leads one to the conclusion that he was rather 
definitely the philosopher of a class, who protested against cer- 
tain institutions as much because they hampered k as because 
they were cruel and irrational. This suspicion is heightened by 
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his frequent repetition of his fear of the multitude, which he 
considers completely foolish, though he has some hope for its 
improvement in the long run. Concerning one aspect of equal- 
ity he is indeed liberal and advanced. Before Mary Woolstone- 
craft and John Stuart Mill, he stands as an advocate of women’s 
rights, insisting that man and wife at least are equal, and protest- 
ing against the husband’s authority over the person and property 
of his spouse. 


The State and Religion 

His attitude towards religion, on its constructive side, con- 
firms one’s impressions of his bias. He was a rationalist and a 
deist, and so objected to superstition. Yet he believed in the 
need for God, whether the Almighty actually existed or no. 
God was not a beatific vision and a promise for eternity. He 
was a club over the heads of the multitude. Voltaire may have 
disliked the cruelty done by man to man in the name of God, 
but he believed thoroughly in the fear of God as a social bond. 
He differed in this from a materialist like Holbach or a social 
utilitarian like Helvetius. For to him the value of social co- 
operation and the recognition of the profits of social peace were 
not alone enough to keep men united and to prevent revolu- 
tionary disturbance. God was particularly necessary since the 
short-sighted people might be seduced by the egalitarian emo- 
tion of a Rousseau and might not willingly accept that subordi- 
nate position proper to their gifts and deserts. Moreover Vol- 
taire, despite the moral laxity of his age, in which he himself 
shared, believed in the moral virtues, in both the sexual and the 
general sense of the term. Right living, prudence, thrift were 
all to be inculcated, since they gave to the ordinary man a sense 
of responsibility and a sobriety that prevented discontent and 
disorder. This is closely akin to that Puritanism which empha- 
sized economic enterprise, and suggests an interesting analogy 
with the maxims of Samuel Smiles. 

Nevertheless Voltaire was not a supporter of the harsh life 
without graces, endured in order to gain profit. For he be- 
lieved fully, in the desirability of civilization, in fine, broad, and 
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cultured living, and perhaps even in munificence; and his own 
life was an illustration of that belief. Asceticism was totally 
repugnant to him and seemed to him a weird and absurd per- 
version. Sceptical about a future life, and believing in a ration- 
al religion, he saw little value in self-mortification to overcome 
sin and to attain salvation. He objected to it no less as a means 
of building up a bank balance, for he realized, as not a few mod- 
ern businessmen have failed to do, that money and the struggle 
to acquire it were not the ultimate ends of human activity and 
that wealth was desirable in order to command the necessities 
and luxuries that permitted civilized living. He had not been 
subjected to a Puritan training, and, while a good business man, 
he did not, like Franklin, praise frugality as an admirable char- 
acteristic. 

On the other hand, he did not believe in material enjoyment 
as itself an end. It merely gave a suitable setting for the devel- 
opment of intellectual and aesthetic capacities. 

Yet for such a civilization to thrive, order had to be secured. 
That was the very first necessity in society, and whatever the 
abuses of a regime, rapid change was highly dangerous. Vol- 
taire may not be so conservative as Burke, but he has a real fear 
of sudden innovations; though, unlike Burke, he fails to per- 
ceive that reason, particularly when combined with satire, may 
provoke contempt for the established and itself prove the stimu- 
lus for its violent destruction. 

Certain social reforms were indeed dear to Voltaire’s heart, 
though it is to be noted that they were all intended as preser- 
vatives of order. First he advocated early and universal mar- 
riage. He believed such behavior would be a great deterrent 
from crime. The married man would have responsibility and 
would not willingly risk imprisonment and the resultant depri- 
vation of his family through lack of means of support. The 
idea is interesting, though debatable. Certainly not a few con- 
temporary psychiatrists would agree with him in principle, see- 
ing in sexual deprivation a source of perverted, and hence po- 
tentially criminal, personalities. It is to be noted, however, 
that criminals do not, in the main, come from the middle class, 
white collar, and professional groups, for whom marriage is most 
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delayed. Moreover, in the poorer classes, despair and the feel- 
ing that one’s dependents are in need is responsible for not a 
little crime. Yet against this once more must be set the fact 
that the organized criminals of our age are increasingly drawn 
from the young, unmarried and without responsibility. Cer- 
tainly we should today admit that for too large a group marriage 
is unwisely delayed through economic necessity, though whether 
this can be avoided in an inegalitarian society seems highly 
doubtful. 

Second, Voltaire advocated the education of the masses that 
they might be made more socially useful. Partly he had in 
mind the inculcation of civic virtue; but once more he was most 
fundamentally concerned with the economic problem, being 
anxious on the one hand to develop the national wealth and on 
the other hand to make people orderly by giving them skills 
resulting in decent and profitable employment. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that a century later England adopted a state edu- 
cational policy for just these reasons. 

On the other hand, it is significant that, as education has 
spread, it has lead in the masses not simply to an increased 
awareness of their miseries but to organization and to concerted 
demand for social change in the direction of equality, a demand 
frequently resulting in disorder, as in strikes, and occasionally 
leading to revolution. 

Third, Voltaire insisted that the state must aid the poor. 
This was no doubt in part due to his sense that society had a 
responsibility for its members, but again his basic motivation 
was his fear of disturbance if conditions got too bad. Yet, as 
we have suggested, it is normally when reform begins and slight 
improvements in the conditions of the poor take place that 
revolution occurs. The hungry may create disturbances: they 
are rarely capable of adequate organization or of the effort 
necessary to attain a thorough change of social institutions. On 
the other hand, we may note that in our own day the increased 
functions of the state in caring for the unemployed have led to 
an increased dependence on it, and have in certain countries 
resulted in leading those made dependent to give support to 
fascist movements rather than in driving them into the com- 
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munist camp. Essentially Voltaire advocated bribing those who 
may become dangerous. 


Pacifism and Cosmopolitanism 

Such was Voltaire’s philosophy insofar as it concerned the in- 
ternal affairs of the state. Not the least of his contributions, 
however, was in the international sphere. He was a thorough- 
going pacifist and a cosmopolitan. To him war seemed irra- 
tional and unmitigatedly evil, and he stressed not a few of the 
arguments that have become the stock in trade of the opponents 
of war. Unfortunately, a rational indictment of war seems 
to be sadly ineffective as a means of securing peace. He point- 
ed out that in war the wrong men would be killed, since 
bullets were incapable of distinguishing between the useful and 
the useless. Promising genius would frequently fall, while 
morons would escape. Today we have given this argument a 
more biological turn, insisting that it is the soundest stocks that 
get into the ranks, the weak and ailing being left behind, and 
that the result is a decrease in the quality of the population felt 
long after the war itself is over. 

Second, wars were made in the interest of but a small part of 
the state. Voltaire was, of course, thinking of the dynastic wars 
that had marked French history and of wars conducted for the 
aggrandizement of rulers and the glorification of a small caste. 
Had he lived to see the vast capacity for mutual extermination 
possessed by a bourgoisie inspired by ideas of national profit and 
interested in economic imperialism, he would surely have been 
astonished. He accepted the general view common in his land 
and time that a commercial people had a deep interest in peace. 

Third, he pointed out that war was not a paying proposi- 
tion. The France of his day was in a ruinous condition, for 
which a series of expensive wars was largely responsible. Trade 
and commerce had been sacrificed in the interests of purposeless 
victory, while the huge taxation, which fell mainly on the peas- 
ants and was ruining agriculture, was also the result of the costs 
of war. It is interesting to note that already under Louis XIV, 
Vauban, the great military engineer, who had travelled around 
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France establishing fortifications and had ultimately become a 
marshal despite plebeian origins, had pointed out this very fact 
and, though his occupation was war, had advocated the making 
of peace. That war is not generally a paying proposition is a 
lesson more bitterly taught since Voltaire’s time and one that 
has impressed the present generation, still paying the costs of the 
conflict some decades distant. 

Lastly Voltaire points out that war is an aid to despotism by 
reason of the control over civil life given to the military author- 
ities in its course. Again our own experience seems to confirm 
the truth of his statement: a war to make the world safe for 
democracy has resulted in a extraordinary proliferation of dic- 
tatorships. 

Voltaire’s attitude towards patriotism followed logically from 
his feelings about war. In his contempt for this supposed vir- 
tue, he agreed with Dr. Johnson and thoroughly rejected that 
emotional and unreflective position, “My country, right or 
wrong!” To him a man’s country was not a superior being to 
whom unthinking sacrifice and worship were due. It was to be 
judged according to the value of its performance in rendering 
the subjects’ life worthwhile. One was to feel loyalty for it be- 
cause of its cultural contributions and its social order, not 
simply because it was one’s country. One should condemn it 
when its behavior was unjust and its institutions corrupt, and 
one should not allow a I'ecognition of its virtues to lead to a 
denial of the virtues of others. One’s country was not superior 
to all others and was not the sole guardian of civilization. Vol- 
taire in no way shared that later conviction of la mission civilisa- 
trice de la France. On the contrary, he pointed out that love of 
one’s country all too often meant hatred of others and gave one 
a sense that others were wicked and inferior. 

The nationalism that was to follow the French revolution un- 
fortunately spread this latter feeling and made it general, while 
vast numbers of men were patriots just because, having no 
reason for personal pride, they could yet compensate for a sense 
of inferiority by contempt for those who spoke another tongue 
or were differently pigmented. 

Lastly, he saw that patriotism and nationalism led to a wor- 
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ship of success, whether moral or not, and he had a conviction 
that the quality of national life was more important than the 
strength at the nation’s command. Frederick the Great was 
already illustrating the principles of power politics, and Voltaire 
completely disapproved of his activities in this sphere. The 
subsequent history of the western world, and even of late of the 
East, has been a continuous variation on the power theme, on 
the idea that might is right. The consequences of such be- 
havior have in our day led an increasing number of intelligent 
persons to adopt the Voltairean position. 

Voltaire believed that cosmopolitanism was the ideal to be 
achieved and the only rational system. Men would then meet 
one another as men and be esteemed not in terms of their origin 
but of their abilities. Immediately he saw that cosmopolitan- 
ism was impossible for the masses, since they did not and could 
not meet. It could, however, be cultivated and spread by the 
dlite, by the educated of all lands. This was a popular delusion 
of the philosophers of the day, though among themselves they 
did indeed give to the cosmopolitan ideal a considerable degree 
of reality. It was the age of the Grand Tour, while the ter- 
minology of philosophical discourse was the same throughout 
the world, even though vernacular tongues had triumphed. 
The ardent cultivation of national cultures had not yet begun, 
and men discussed human problems with the common premise 
of a rational man. Voltaire had himself been received in learn- 
ed circles in England, while the French salons were continually 
invaded by foreign visitors. Indeed one has only to recall the 
warmth of the reception given to Franklin in France, or the fact 
that Paine was granted French citizenship and became a mem- 
ber of the Convention, to see how far the ideal achieved success. 

One should, however, remember that the educated class was 
limited and had been brought up under a common tradition, 
and that it was moreover an isolated class living in an unreal 
world of its own, even though aware of the life around. Cosmo- 
politanism could not be spread to the masses, while those who 
were cosmopolitans had but a small influence on political pol- 
icies. 

The concept would indeed survive for some time under the 
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guise of free trade, anti-imperialism, and pacifism, as exempli- 
fied by Cobden and Bright, but in their time it achieved such 
success as it did because it suited one particular nation, Eng- 
land. By then the Napoleonic wars and the era of Metternich 
had already resulted in nationalism and mutual hatred in 
which even cultural cosmopolitanism was largely submerged. 
Scholarship has indeed remained a common possession, though 
scholars have emphasized their particular national bias in their 
interpretations. Science likewise still retains its position as 
something transcending national boundaries, though on its 
applied side it shows itself in the common possession of a simi- 
lar equipment for extermination no less than in the sharing 
of knowledge directed to an amelioration of the human lot. 

In this respect Montesquieu was wiser than Voltaire, recog- 
nizing that men were not simply rational animals but the prod- 
ucts of specific circumstances with particular emotional at- 
tachments and a limited vision. Despite the attempts today 
to create a more united world, and despite the increase in the 
common heritage, it is more and more recognized that an ade- 
quate international society can only be attained by acknowl- 
edging and giving scope to national differences. 

The influence of Voltaire is not so specific as that of some 
other thinkers. His general advocacy of toleration and his 
defense of the rights of the human mind indeed became part 
of the liberal tradition and combined with similar arguments 
by others to produce changes in the direction of freedom. 
While this part of his thought was quite fundamental in shap- 
ing the attitude of French republicans and played a consider- 
able role in the development of the tradition of anti-clericalism 
and scepticism that marks the life of contemporary France, at 
least on its male and political side, his limited doctrine of po- 
litical liberty also had influence there, as is particularly obvious 
in the philosophy of the moderate republicans of the post- 
Napoleonic era. It received almost a literal translation in the 
practice of the Orldanist monarchy, with its dominant bour- 
geois group and its limited sharing of political power on a 
basis of property qualifications. More generally, it may be 
certain that Voltaire, no less than Locke, is the philosopher of 
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bourgeois capitalism, though the latter’s influence in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, owing to his combining the defense of prop- 
erty with a democratic theory, has been much more profound. 
Indeed Voltaire is generally thought of as a rationalist and a 
sceptic, mainly significant in that by defending freedom of 
thought, he prepared the way for infinite dissent, which at 
length resulted in the respectability of unbelief. 

Bibliographical Note 

Ch. V of Kingsley Martin's work gives a good analysis of Vol- 
taire’s ideas. These are also discussed in an essay by J. B. Black 
in Hearnshaw’s The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
Thinkers of the Age of Reason. J. Morley’s work on Voltaire is 
on the whole sounder than his work on Rousseau, though con- 
cerned more with Voltaire’s liberal scepticism than with his eco- 
nomic and social prejudices. H. N. Brailsford has recently pub- 
lished a fine and critical work on Voltaire, which discusses thorough-* 
ly his whole social philosophy. An account of Voltaire’s religious 
ideas and their origins is given in Voltaire and the English Deists, by 
N. L. Torrey, who has also published a short book of selections, illus- 
trating in the main Voltaire’s views on toleration. Voltaire's works 
take up a vast number of volumes. The beginner may, however, 
get some idea of his thought and style by reading on the one hand 
Candide and on the other Letters Concerning the English Nation. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Burke: Historical Liberalism as the Basis 
of Conservatism; a Defense of the Landed 

Gentry 


Burke’s Life: Ireland, Jourrialism, Politics 

E dmund burke (1729-1797) was bom in Ireland. His 
people were of the middle class, substantial, but lacking 
influence or great wealth. Hence, while they were able to 
give their son a good education, it was on his own efforts that 
he had to rely in making his career. A cousin and a brother, 
it is true, aided his entry into politics by connections they had 
made, though subsequently they became a burden on his in- 
adequate finances. Moreover, tliey were at times involved in 
somewhat shady financial transactions, which, through their 
close contacts with him, cast some reflection on his honesty and 
the disinterestedness of his motives. 

His mother was a Roman Catholic, at a time when that faith 
was in Ireland subject to harsh laws and severe civic disabilities 
imposed by England. The father, anxious for careers for his 
sons, accordingly had them brought up as Protestants. Never- 
theless, Burke’s early political life was made difficult by popu- 
lar accusations of papism, and at the time of the Gordon riots 
his friends feared for his personal safety in turbulent London, 
which he refused to quit. Yet it was perhaps in part maternal 
influence that developed in him some degree of religious tol- 
eration, as well as a constant interest in the well-being of. his 
native land. 

His father^ a retired solicitor, was a confirmed believer in the 
nobility of the legal life. Accordingly, after Burke had finish- 
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ed his college career at the University of Dublin, where his 
oratorical talents, as well as a deep interest in history, clearly 
eraerged, he was sent to London to pursue legal studies at the 
Inns of Court. His father hoped that he would come forth a 
duly qualified barrister, but while Burke acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of law, particularly of English law, which was 
to stand him in good stead in his political life, he had not the 
type of mind which could subdue itself to a narrow legalism, 
or even find through law a path to broader interests. Accord- 
ingly he gave much of his time to wide reading, pursuing a 
course of social and cultural studies. He never completed his 
legal work, and a disappointed father withdrew his financial 
support, leaving him to gain wisdom and a livelihood as best 
he might. 

Without funds or prospects, he showed his wisdom by get- 
ting married. However improvident this may have been, it 
apparently proved successful. His wife, the daughter of a pros- 
perous doctor, was calm, sensible, and accomplished, and won 
the respect and approval of not a few distinguished persons of 
the day. Doubtless her balanced temperament had a soothing 
effect on the brilliant, but sometimes irritable, husband, whom 
she was to survive by many years. 

How Burke gained a livelihood is not quite clear, for it was 
not till much later, in his middle thirties, that he entered pol- 
itics and began his real career. Part of the time he was a 
London journalist and hack writer. Yet a considerable period 
seems to have been spent in rural retreat and local travel, as 
well as in prolonged visits to a hospitable father-in-law. In- 
tellectually it was clearly a period of considerable development, 
spent in wide reading and the formulation of his later philos- 
ophy. Certainly it was an admirable preparation for the 
future guide of the Whig party. Yet it is unlikely that he had 
any conception of the career awaiting him or any definite aim. 
He hoped, indeed, to make his mark, and was optimistic 
enough to believe that his talents would win recognition; but 
a permanent interest in political and social problems was the 
only sign of the road he was likely to travel. 

Two works mark this early period before he became attach- 
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ed to politicians or entered Parliament. The one, A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful^ constituted a philosophy of esthetics, now out- 
moded and unread. Apart from its showing his literary and 
argumentative power, it had no great influence in England, 
though it proved the basis of a European reputation and had 
through Lessing a considerable effect on German thought. 

The other, A Vindication of Natural Society^ was the devel- 
opment of a youthful essay, imitating successfully the style of 
Bolingbroke, while satirizing the latter’s ideas. In it he ap- 
plied the sceptical spirit of the latter’s deism to politics, show- 
ing that its rational, calculating spirit and its desire to destroy 
the mystery of political origins would prove a disintegrating 
and anarchic influence, undermining the stability of custom so 
necessary to social security and improvement. The satire was 
not recognized, and it was only with a second edition, contain- 
ing an explanatory preface, that the meaning of the work be- 
came clear. It then won considerable approbation both for 
his views and for his youthful genius. Burke also wrote a 
book on English history in which he formulated his view of 
the British Constitution. Both works showed the general 
tendency of his mind, and the latter in particular was evidence 
of the profound influence exercised on him by Montesquieu, 
whose insistence , on the intricacy of government and the com- 
plex growth of society won his ready consent. 

It was as a young author that Burke entered the circle of 
Samuel Johnson, a group of varied men with fine minds and 
wide interests. They rapidly recognized his genius and per- 
sonal charm, and Johnson himself, despite differences of politi- 
cal opinion, acclaimed his outstanding ability and watched fbr 
his success. With this group Burke spent much of his time 
when in London, finding in it both a stimulus and a relief from 
the political labors he was to undertake. 

It was while his authorism was still fresh that he left London 
to return to his native land as secretary and companion to 
“Single-Speech” Hamilton, a minor politician who had; gained 
a reputation on a single oration followed by wise silence, had 
capitalized on the fame thus acquired, and now found himself 
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geixig to Ireland as secretary to the Lieutenant Governor. In 
payment for Burke’s services Hamilton obtained for him an 
Irish pension, very welcome to a young man who could rarely 
make both ends meet and was at tl^e time in serious financial 
straits. Burke, now a man, saw Ireland with ‘eyes turned to 
matters other than scenic beauty and with emotions still warm 
against oppression, but guided by a more mature intelligence. 
He perceived its economic plight, brought about largely by an 
outworn mercantalism, he felt bitterly the harshness of its 
penal laws, and he strengthened his views on the desirability 
of toleration and political power for Catholics. His connec- 
tion with Hamilton and Ireland was not to last long: Hamil- 
ton, anxious to exploit genius, endeavored to get Burke to 
guarantee him life-long service, and this led to their parting, for 
Burke was too proud to sell himself into slavery and too aware 
of his merits to waste them by a permanent attachment to a 
petty schemer. Accordingly he severed the connection, volun- 
tarily resigned his pension, and returned to England. 

He was not for long to stay inactive: as a result of an intro- 
duction from William Burke, his cousin, he made the acquain- 
tance of the Marquis of Rockingham and became his secretary, 
remaining attached to him as adviser and friend till the latter 
di^d. Rockingham was a distinguished noble, a great land- 
owner, and an honest, if not over-forceful, politician at a time 
, when forcefulness was more common than integrity. He was 
leader of one group of the Whigs, and that the most enlight- 
ened group, the Whigs having become a disintegrated and dis- 
gruntled body on losing long-held power after the accession 
of George III. Burke soon entered Parliament and became 
the philosopher and guide, though never a formal leader, of 
the party, fulfilling those functions for most of the rest of his 
life. 

During these long years the party remained in opposition 
with the exception of two short intervals, and even then their 
internal divisions and the opposition of the king thwarted the 
adequate execution of any major policies. This was imfor- 
tunate for Burke, whose hopes for the legitimate rewards of 
office were thus disappointed, while his own reform of certam 
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abuses in administration during his first tenure of a minor 
position deprived him of possible revenues. Thus he was fre- 
quently in debt, despite certain legacies and the help of friends, 
while his early purchase of a large estate, based on optimistic 
and unrealized anticipations, scarcely eased the situation. 
Disappointment and worry added to the effects of long-lived 
physical ailments, and as the years passed he became increas- 
ingly sharp-tempered and difficult. Moreover, while he was a 
loyal party man, his vision led him into occasional differences 
with his friends, while his emotional outbursts made him some- 
what undependable, facts that account sufficiently for his fail- 
ure to attain cabinet rank. Yet opposition gives admirable 
opportunities for the development and expression of a politi- 
cal philosophy, and is likely to be peculiarly favorable to those 
who disagree with government policies without being willing 
to give themselves entirely into the hands of the other side. 
In such situations, intellectual leadership is deeply appreci- 
ated, particularly when coupled with sustained emotional en- 
thusiasm. 

Burke’s political life covers the period from the struggles 
preceding the American Revolution down to the accomplish- 
ment; of the French Revolution. The chief questions that 
agitated him were those of the proper policies of England in 
relation to America and France at these times, as well as the 
affairs of India, to which he gave a devoted attention. Yet his 
scope was wide, and he had much to say about Ireland, finance, 
patronage, parliamentary reform, and the theory of party gov- 
ernment. Behind all this lurked his interest in the British 
Constitution and the well-being of the English people. From 
his reading of British history, his wide studies, and his observa- 
tions of human behavior, he drew his general ideas and he ap- 
plied these in turn to specific problems with a view to findin g 
solutions that would lead to England’s safety, progress, and 
honor. 

Burke’s Political Ideas: Liberal Conservatism 

‘|[he philosophy Bui-ke applies to these problems is that of 
a ifian who, bom in an oppressed country, has, after consider- 
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able eflEort, gained for himself a recognized position in the 
land of the oppressor. Coming from the sober middle class, 
well educated, he finds that the system is favorable to the right 
talents, and, while proud, he accepts and eagerly defends a 
hierarchy headed by wise and condescending aristocrats whom 
he cannot but admire. Yet, while admiring the system andT 
wishing at all costs to preserve it, he sees the need for far-| 
sighted concession. Drenched in that interpretation of hisJ 
tory which makes England the age-long home of freedom, he is 
anxious to preserve the liberties of its citizens in which he ' 
himself shares. Aware of the evils of the persecution and ‘ 
realizing that magnanimous gestures often pay high returns, 
he develops a real hatred of oppression. Nevertheless, it is 
life in the tradition of the past that he admires, failing entirely, 
despite knowledge of Adam Smith’s work, to perceive the 
emergence of a new economic world and new classes opposed 
to the benevolent oppression of a landed gentry. Unable to 
understand the necessary outward signs of change, he regards ^ 
them as the folly of demagogic envy, and stresses the preserva- 
tion of order as the beginning of virtue. The established ways , 
are the foundation of public welfare, as against which the am- ' 
bitions of individuals count for nothing. Behind those ways 
lies a complex of rights, which rulers also must observe if they 
would preserve the historical values of the system. These 
rights, too, will be found expedient, if one looks into the in- 
finities of the future from the long vista of the past. 

Thus his outlook is an interesting combination of conserva- 
tism and liberalism. Perhaps this may be more accurately 
stated as follows: Government is difficult, and it is above all 
necessary to preserve what has been gained in the long struggle 
and experimentation of centuries; but since men are beings of 
experience and feeling, living in a world where, if the present 
is conditioned by the past, it still has its own existence, it may 
be necessary at times to make sacrifices of the archaic and to 
iimovate moderately in order to preserve the general pattern. 
Human afiEairs can develop only at a slow speed, gradually and 
with order: sudden change disintegrates and destroys. T^he 
politician n^t above all be cautious, and must base his re- 
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formism on a careful comprehension of the past. He is the 
temporary custodian of a permanent treasure, and for a vision 
of passing pleasure he must not risk its loss in a gamble where 
victory is uncertain. Yet an unyielding stubbornness may be 
as destructive as utopian hopes, and the tensile strength of en- 
lightened expediency is more valuable than the brittle force of 
unanchored principles. 

At times, indee d, Burke seems to think that the qM is neces- 
sarily valuable. His historical-mindedness is not infrequently 
an” esthetic and romantic love' of tKe ancient" ways, and he 
sometimes worships outmoded forms from a responsive feeling 
foFtKeif origins as much as from an admiration for their sur- 
vival power and a conviction that what has survived has merit. 
He rarely allows this feeling alone to master hini, and he never 
succumbs” to that quaiiit, but unreal, medievalism that render- 
ed some of his successors and admirers a trifle absurd. He may 
wistfully regret the victims of time, but it is the institutions and 
"fcustoms that have escaped unjettisoned, even if damaged and 
I decayed, that he earnestly defends. Their value is proved and ' 
Hhey have a real meaning, for they have wormed their way into 
the very life of the people, have become an integral part of the 
social fabric. They ma^ be mere trappings, they may be il- 
logical, but they help to cement the whole, attracting men’s 
reverence and admiration. Logic, after all, is irrelevant, since 
men are not logicians but creatures of sentiment. A whoje- 

- some sentimentality for the past is a potent guaranty of al- 
legiance to the constitution and the society in which it still is 
embedded. Thus order and continuity are assured. Burke, 
in short, believes no less than Bagehot later in the effectiveness 

- of “the cake of custom,” and for not greatly dissimilar psycho- 

logical reasons, though the latter felt that men had reached 
‘ftage of development where intelligence was an effective substi- 
tute therefor.^ ‘ 


:r! ^ 


* Bagehot, who was, as previottsly mentioned, i liberal English thinker of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, began, in his Physics and Politics^ that psy| 
chological interpretation of political behavior that has since become so populai| 
There he also propounded the thesis that, until modem times, communities had, 
been held together by the compulsive authority of custom^ > ^ 


■ 
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Burke’s distrust of reason is quite basic. He observes how 
greatly men are creatures of prejudice, and he realizes how that 
prejudice, result of their experience and inheritance, attaches 
them to the past. It inhibits revolutionary ardor by making 
them comfortable in an imperfect and not consciously planned 
world. He admits that reason is valuable, but it is a reason - 
directing and aiding, rather than destroying, prejudice. It is 
a sweet reasonableness, not an abstract rationality. The latter 
is proud and over-certain, unwilling to yield or adapt itself to 
circumstances: it is based on final principles and is not a tool 
working on experience. 

Abstract principles may overthrow government and produce 
social chaos. They flow from individual wishes and presume 
that one may create a society by pure intelligence in a timeless 
and spaceless new world. Men are complex creatures living 
in a world of particular circumstances, of geography and his- 
tory. They may not be moved like pieces in a game of chess, 
and the patterns and problems of their living together are not 
to be arranged and solved like a chess problem. To proceed 
thus is to court failure, since one cannot create anew, while the 
promise of a rosy ideal may detach the masses of unthinking 
men from their settled ways by sedv^tive hope. It will lead 
them to destroy what they already have, the unrestorable prod- 
uct. 6f a long growth and of racial wisdom. 

Such an attitude is clearly the product of fear, of a realiza- 
tion that the desire for shortcuts to a better society may lead 
, 'men to rashness, to unordered revolt that will prove difiictilt 
to - check or to direct. Moreover, Burke accepts not only 
Montesquieu’s interpretation of British constitutional wis- 
dom, but also the latter’s emphasis on the numerousness and 
, <^mpi«x,ity of the factors that go to, f<%i'a society and to deter- 
thWiccess of a government, a view reinforced by his owq^ 
Observation. While his frequent protests that his talents are 
sinall may at times smack of felse modesty, he has a genuine 
beiiSdE in tlie limitation;''qf jhis powers. " He feels the marvel of 
h^^^rical grow& of’Sfates, is almost astounded that men 
governments that work at all, secure 
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any order. He sees how long the process has been and how 
many hazards have been overcome. As he looks at the teem- 
ing society around him, as he sees the vastness o£ individual 
differences, he shows a naive and excited wonder that there has 
taken place any integration and control, however imperfect, 
of such varied and contentious elements. Therefore, it is al- 
most impiety for any man, or group of men, to believe that they 
can readily change the existing arrangements. They will suc- 
ceed only in destroying the delicate and precarious structure. 
It must be handled with extreme gentleness, and a slight 
change here or there is all that the balanced individual will 
hope to make. If he can preserve it unharmed he has already 
performed a great service. 

The state is an organism, not a machine. It is the result of 
a growing together, and it must continue to grow. It is not an 
organism apart from its members or above them; but the in- 
dividual, who partakes in its life, is only a small part of its 
being. Even all the individuals composing it at one time are 
but a short stage in its long process. They are bom in and of 
it, receive its knowledge and being, and continue its life by 
preserving that inheritance and handing it on, refreshed and 
unimpaired, to its newly-arriving members. The whole is 
bound by delicate factors, not susceptible of analysis and tabu- 
lation by individual reason, yet capable of being sensed and 
felt and humbly accepted. 

In such a situation, men who desire to understand and want 
to direct and plan successfully during their little moment must 
draw their political philosophy from past experience; Doing 
this, they will naturally be distrustful, as Burke is distrustful, 
of novelty. Anything new is a priori, and by definition a 
change in the system, an attempt to graft something on to the 
existing organism. It can only be accepted if it will harmo- 
nize with the pattern, if it is digestible. Even then it must 
prove that it will also better that system, and will do so suffi- 
ciently to pay for the necessary disturbance and discomfort 
that even the healthiest change must produce. Failing in this, 
it should be rejected, though at the cost of continued imperfec- 
tions. For it then contains elements of danger, and it is better 
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to be secure than ideally right. Should serious corruptions 
exist, they must, of course, be removed, even at a high cost. 
Seriousness is to be judged, however, not in terms of unfairness 
upon an ideal conception of justice, but by the degree to which 
imperfections are dangerous to the organism’s life, immedi- 
ately or potentially. Expediency is to be the test in particular 
cases, but it is a higher expediency that sees governmental con- 
tinuity as a final principle. 

It is not so much that Burke would sacrifice the short-run 
lives of individuals to the long-term view as that he believes 
they can only live sanely and profitably if their lives are or- 
ganized in harmony with the pattern of the wider and lasting 
life of the community in which they share. Their acceptance 
of their own insignificance is the means to their happiness: 
they are part of a dynamic series, and they must realize this if 
their lives are to produce anything of value. Arrogantly to 
oppose themselves to the stream, to stand alone and away from 
their foundations, is sure disaster to themselves and may dam- 
age irreparably the whole edifice. Burke’s insistence on the 
importance of particular circumstances is not intended to 
justify continuous and haphazard tampering. Rather, it is 
^ a support of his thesis of continuity and integration: he uses it 
to attack abstract principles, to show that the life of a society 
is itself particular and that the problems arising in it are pecul- 
iar to its life and need proper handling in those terms. 
Where, owing to the complex factors at work, unexpected 
problems arise, it is necessary to discover solutions with an 
eye to the main event, to the preservation of the general pat- 
tern. The opportunities to improve, given by fate, must be 
used, but this is not the same as a deliberate search for oppor- 
tunities to make changes. The material of politics is not 
completely predictable, and in dealing with its problems there 
is bound to be a wide margin of error. The chances of mis- 
takes are much increased if one consciously looks for things 
to change. One must be cautious and place his faith in the 
inscrutable workings of ,a higher destiny, in which Burke has 
no little confidence. 

It may seem peculiar, and perhaps paradoxical, that Burke, 
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holding such a view, is eager to proclaim that in popular re- 
volts the people are likely to be right. As he means it, it is not 
inconsistent with, but rather a reaffirmation of, his general 
philosophy. To him the people is not an imled and untrained 
mass, deceived by vain words and vague promises. It consists 
of the citizens of a sober nation, normally docile and deeply 
attached to the traditions of their country. If such men re- 
volt, it creates a presumption that the persons whose business 
it is to protect those traditions and preserve the established 
forms are engaged in a worjc of destruction and perversion, are 
short-sightedly using their power for narrow ends as against 
the public welfare. If it is wrong to rebel against the existing 
scheme on abstract principles, it is no less dangerous and in- 
expedient for those who have power to innovate by corruption 
and oppression, to destroy ancient rights and liberties. Burke, 
in upholding popular revolt, is supporting a pure conservatism 
as against reaction, is defending that proper balance of forces 
which he perceived to be the British constitutional ideal. 
Burke rejected Locke’s theory of natural rights, but accepted 
his views as to the proper constitutional arrangements for 
Great Britain; to him the Revolution of i688 was historically 
# conservative, and he desires to preserve the ancient rights it 
had asserted cuid successfully secured rather than, by the use of 
reason, to justify the novel claims of new interests. 

It is with that Constitution and with the lives of those living 
under it that Burke is above all concerned. As he evolves 
principles from, and applies them to, specific problems, it is 
obvious that the British government is always in his thoughts. 
His philosophy is not cosmopolitan, and his outlook is not- m 
' the broad sense international. When he looks abroad, it is to 
strengthen and conserve the institutions and powers of Great 
"Britain. Preservation by enlightened opportunism, his one 
, great general princip]^,^ is always interpreted in terms of sen- 
sible British policy urider^particular conditions. Invariably 
that policy, if expressed in terms of general well-being, is in 
reality a plea for, and a warning to, the ruling class to which 
he is attached and by virtue of whose favor he enjoys his posi- 
tion: 
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Burke's View of British Freedom 

The British governmental system is to Burke a proof of the 
wisdom of relying on the slow processes of time. It is essen- 
tially a growth, to which countless individuals, known and un- 
known, have contributed their little share, though individual 
genius has been less important than the certain march of veiled 
destiny. There has resulted a nice balance of the different 
es’tates of the realm, a reasonable division of power. From 
this there comes a decent, moderate freedom. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 settled permanently the rightful pattern of Eng- 
lish life. He admires that revolution as an act of veneration: 
it was based on a deep solicitude for ancient forms and liberties ' 
and was directed against arrogant and presumptions innova- 
tors, who believed that by their efforts they might improve on 
the existing scheme. Absolutism is no less an enemy of the 
constitution than democracy. 

Biirke is not a democrat. He is opposed to political, as well 
as economic, equality, sincerely believing that the people’s 
well-being comes from a distribution of governmental power 
in such a way that the limited class of wealthy aristocrats has a 
preponderant influence. That group will act as benevolent 
trustees and will preserve the uninformed mass from rash folly, 
v' l^eing itself interested in the protection of the institutional 
p|jttem that has grown up. The desire for electoral reform 
fills him with dread: he sees in it a stupid intention to over- 
simplify through reason, and, while an advocate of expediency, 
h^ fias no more sympathy with abstract utilitarianism than with - 
•abstract jusnaturalism. He supported the unreformed House 
of Commons and saw in rotten and pocket boroughs a means by 
which the enlightened, whom the populace might reject, could 
find an opportunity to rule the people for its own good. His 
own experience, since for a long periodpollowing his failure of 
re-election by the electors of Brist^fimrepresented such a con- 
stituency, strengthened this feelingl He made of the economic 
inequality on which this political inequality was largely based 
a positive justification for the system: wealth, and particularly 
landed wealth, gave mai a stake in the country. From this they 
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gained a real right to power, since through it they became 
peculiarly solicitous of the national well-being and were re- 
strained from hasty and unconsidered action. Their interest 
insured in them a wider knowledge of the country’s problems 
than was vouchsafed the common man: hence they were its 
rightful guardians, and from their position and power all prof- 
ited. 

Parliament itself he believed to be as near perfection as pos- 
sible, and he approved its ancient pageantry for the solemnity 
and awe that it inspired. He in no way desired to change the 
balance of power within it, or between it and the king. King, 
Jfords, and Commons alike had their proper function: it was 
only necessary to see that they did not rob one another or gain 
authority not properly theirs. The existing balance and div- 
ision of powers in British government was the highest marvel of 
political wisdom: it must be the statesman’s care that this should 
never be upset, from within or from without. The legislation 
produced by this body was a means to express the general sense 
of the community. It was to reflect, not the casual or excited 
desire of the moment nor the will of one group, however large, 
but the long-term interest of the whole, in which all classes 
were harmoniously comprised and balanced. 

The Nature of Representation and Party 

It followed that the Member of Parliament was not a simple 
delegate. He was elected by a constituency, not to present its 
special needs, but to watch over the welfare of the whole coun- 
try. It was the duty of the electors to choose men in whose 
ability and integrity they had confidence. Such men had a 
reciprocal duty to know their constituents and give them re- 
spectful attention, but this was subordinate to the wider duty 
of exercising the qualities for which they had been elected on 
behalf of the general welfare. In that welfare the real pros- 
perity of their constituents was in the long run necessarily in- 
cluded. The Member, better informed as to true national 
needs by being at the center of aflEairs and away from particular 
prejudices, might justifiably oppose on occasion the will of his 
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constituents and exercise his own judgment supported by a 
conscience acting on knowledge. Similarly the House of 
Commons as a whole had as its task, not to respond immediately 
to every gust of popular passion or every passing demand, but to 
make itself responsible to the people for their lasting welfare. 

It might sometimes oppose them, but its opposition would be 
for their own good, and, like the individual member, it should 
only do so because in conscience convinced that they were 
wrong. 

In view of the attitude pictured above, it may seem strange 
that Burke was a staunch defender of party. The party system, 
however, was in those days in its infancy: party organization had 
not the strictness that it possesses today. Burke was never an 
advocate of unthinking and uncritical allegiance to any group, 
and his support of party was compatible with a freedom to differ 
and on occasion to oppose those with whom one normally co- 
operated. He realized that men would band together and that 
those who had evil designs, who aimed to pervert the Constitu- 
tion for their own ends, proved peculiarly apt at organization. 
Hence men of nobler motives must form parties in self-defense. 
The isolated politician remained impotent and wasted his gifts: 
it was better to make small sacrifices such as party demanded for , 
the sake of coherency than to be permanently ineffective in 
order to remain unblemished by concession and untouched by 
accusations of partisanship. The man who found that his views 
were so unusual as to prevent him from combining with any ex- 
isting group probably had no practical contribution worth 
making, while the person whose nice impartiality kept him from 
choosing or committing himself was rendered useless by his lack 
of enthusiasm and conviction. Those who wanted to see their 
ideas realized in practice would choose a party carefully and 
work with it eagerly, making it the vehicle in and through which 
their objectives might be expressed and realized. Burke had 
no sympathy with the Trimmer doctrines of a Halifax, while 
Oliver Goldsmith’s epitaph on him, that “he gave up to party 
what was meant for mankind,’’ would have appeared to him 
perverse, if not meaningless. 

Similarly Burke was opposed to, and distrusted, government 
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by coalitions that claimed to be above party, for these were 
either rendered powerless by the surrender of all principles or 
dangerous by erecting into a principle their common desire to 
exploit. Instead of aiding the country by a keenly supported 
program conceived in an enthusiasm for its interest, they would 
harm it behind the screen of rationalization put forward to ob- 
scure their plundering. Just as Burke’s claim of freedom from 
constituents was a justification of anticipated, and a defense of 
actual, differences with his Bristol electors, so his theory of party 
was an apology for the Whig Party with which he allied himself 
and an attack on government by the King’s Friends. These lat- 
ter were a group of persons who, under the guise of non-partisan- 
ship, were aiding George III to set up a personal rule, and form- 
ed a Court party to profit from loyally forwarding that design. 
Burke resented their implicit claim that they alone were the 
true supporters of the monarchy and feared that it might hide 
from the king his genuine interest. He saw them as a group 
who had abandoned all principles in the search for pelf: they 
were devoted only to the spoils of office. Bought by the king’s 
favor, which they feared to lose, they would do anything to 
please their master and profit themselves, regardless of whether 
their actions coincided with, or were diametrically opposed to, 
the interests of the people as a whole. Themselves hirelings, 
they in turn bought the support of other men with the favors 
they had to bestow. They corrupted administration and they 

r undermined the independence of Parliament, bending the 
House of Commons to their ends and destroying its privileges 
from within through their paid cohorts. 

It must not be imagined that Burke was an enemy of royalty 
or a total opponent of patronage. He had no desire to see the 
king reduced to the position of a figurehead, stripped of all his 
powers. He wanted royalty to be possessed of influence and to 
exercise its legitimate function; but it was to be limited in that 

- it must not overstep its right place in the constitutional system, 
thereby lessening the prestige of the other parts of the govern- 
ment. The throne should be the focus of national loyalty: it 

- should not be the sole or supreme repository of power. 

To keep the system pure, to redress the balance by removing 
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abuses, was the full limit of Burke’s reforming zeal. His de- 
mand for economy was based on that alone. Stinginess and 
avaricious parsimony did not seem to him the fitting character- 
istics of a great nation. He did object to sinecures that were 
costly to the people and benefited only their holders. Likewise 
he opposed certain types of patronage that paid for anticipated 
service to particular interests rather than to the whole people. 
Ample reward for genuine services government should be 
able, and ought, to bestow; and even the possession of function- 
less titles given for meritorious actions by ancestors did not 
appear to him unreasonable. But such rewards should be 
public and should follow the event: they must not be bestowed 
in anticipation to secure support for their donors. Aristoc- 
racy and wealth had great powers by constitutional means. 
These they should enjoy and exercise without searching for 
others by hidden and disreputable methods. Burke is an au- 
thoritarian, but he insists that authority must act constitution- 
ally. For its own well-being aristocracy must keep pure, or it 
will provoke the rage, by being the ruin, of the masses who can 
engulf it and destroy social reasonableness. The division of 
powers between classes and the existence of a popular house 
to represent and check the people are the outward defenses 
against usurpation. To undermine the influence of any one 
part is to weaken liberty and out of despotism to produce li- 
cense. Authority finds its powers and its limitations sanc- 
tioned by age: it must accept and preserve both the one and 
the other. Thus Burke warns those whom he loves and serves 
of the behavior necessary for their self-defense. 

Burke’s Views of Religion: Its Tradition 
an Aid to Stable Government 

His attitude towards religion and toleration is based on a 
like concern for authority and for the preservation of the status 
quo. He is a staunch supporter of the Established Church in 
England, because its position as a part of the state strengthens 
and reinforces the latter. The church is the repository of 
ancient ceremonies, and its ritual ties men to the past and en- 
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courages them to accept the existing social arrangements. 
Religion is essentially conservative and emotional, and it is 
emotional attachments that are important in human affairs. 
With an historical religion grown into its framework, the state 
enjoys a peculiar stability. Moreover, the Church of England, 
unlike dissenting groups; is itself authoritarian, and thus far 
superior to these rivals. To detach it from the state, putting 
it on a footing with them, would be a calamity. Indeed, for 
Dissenters to desire an equality with the church was in itself 
a challenge to the state and a mark of hidden disloyalty, since 
- the two were grown together in a mystical fusion: such a chal- 
lenge was a blow at continuity and a threat of revolution. 

This was not inconsistent with toleration, especially in 
Ireland, where Catholicism was a part of the essential social 
fabric. Burke was, particularly in his later years, an eager 
supporter of all religious belief as against the disintegrating 
force of atheism, although he increasingly feared the destruc- 
tiveness of dissent. Moreover, just as he was anxious to attach 
men to the existing state by proper rewards, appealing to their 
self-interest, so he was afraid of detaching them from their 
allegiance by cruel proscriptions. He realized that the dual 
•'allegiance of the Catholic did not in fact make him a disloyal 
citizen. He saw, too, that Catholic and Dissenter alike could 
be won to a positive enthusiasm for their country by the re- 
moval of barriers resulting from their worship and insulting 
their self-respect. They could be repressed by law, but it was 
more politic, as well as just, to win them by sympathy. A 
special position was to be reserved for the Established Church, 
but this did not necessitate an insistence that individuals who 
did not share in its life must lose all, or many, social and politi- 
cal rights. 


Burkes Attitude Towards the American Colonies 

In dealing with America, Burke likewise desired to gain sup- 
port for British institutions by far-sighted concessions. In eco- 
nomics he shared the views of Adam Smith and realized that to 
free America, as well as Ireland, from the heavy burdens of the 
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existing mercantalist system, would not only make them more 
prosperous but would in the long run profit the mother country. 
Apart, however, from any money profit, the surrender of British 
power to tax and control would win over the colonies and secure 
the greater profit of amity, cooperation, and peace. For the 
Colonies would become prosperous and contented, and that 
could not fail to enhance England’s position and safety. 

He was- riot moved by the abstract theory of narrow legalism 
which proved the right to repress. He opposed to it the ex- 
pediency of surrendering a claim that was inefficiently enforced, 
and could be enforced only at huge expense. Even if success 
attended such efforts, it would create a subject and resentful 
people, a lasting source of danger to the conqueror. More was 
to be gained, after all, by making the colonies happy than by 
carefully securing their misery in the name of an unreal sov- 
ereign power. Peace and voluntary magnanimity were wise 
and would secure allegiance. Since nothing save an empty 
pride would be served by insisting on the letter of the law, it 
would be better to gain the reputation that comes from conces- 
sion by unchallenged power than to risk having to yield on the 
same points when power has proved unavailing and its wielders 
have been discredited. 

Nor could Burke see how the Americans, a large and growing 
people, a nation, could be found wrong. They were not a mob 
of ignorant persons, but a settled community, with leaders of 
property and education, trying to work out problems in a land 
they knew, far from the uninformed government that presumed 
to prescribe for their needs. They were also Englishmen 
abroad, with an English heritage, to be tied to England by senti- - 
ment, not by the harsh bonds of compulsion. They had gone 
there in search of liberty, to avoid the effects of a past departure 
from the English tradition. It was unlikely that, with the 
safety of distance, they would now submit to a like injustice, to 
claims that came with little moral force from a people itself 
libertarian. 

Force was equally dangerous to Britain’s welfare whether it 
succeeded or failed. In the latter case, the colonies were lost, 
and with them would go much prestige, while enemies abroad 
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might be encouraged to a trial of strength. In the former, the 
. policy of warring on proper liberties might be applied from 
America to England. The foreign hirelings of a would-be des- 
pot might be encouraged to transfer their activities to English 
soil, to destroy the Constitution and to uproot the sacred heri- 
tage of the Revolution. The Colonies were not rebels: they 
were the courageous defenders of an Englishman’s most cherish- 
ed rights, and a British victory over them, gained with the help 
of the king’s foreign troops from Hanover, would entail his 
lasting misery. 

India: the Rights of a Long-Established Civilization 

Burke feared similar results from the rule of the British East 
Indian Company in India. The wealth there gained by its serv- 
ants through plunder and extortion would be used on their 
return to England for the corruption of government and the 
setting up of a new political class. Used to domination, they 
would willingly substitute their own despotic power for bal- 
anced constitutionalism. Moreover, the Company, arrogant 
and wealthy, was a real danger to English institutions, thwart- 
ing by its influence attempts by Parliament to control it and 
disregarding all limitations on its power. ^ 

In the case of India, Burke was also concerned with the 
>- country itself, apart from direct results on English life. That 
concern was, however, part of his general philosophy. Indian 
institutions were themselves the result of a long growth, made 
venerable by an antiquity far greater than that of England. A 
slightly sentimental view of history led him to see in place of 
the actual misrule of native’ princes a well-established and 
stable system of benevolent government, under which the 
people were happy in their determined position. They had 
their own code and were prosperous under it. It gave them 
their rights, and these they should continue to enjoy: they 
should not be sacrificed for the profit of Englishmen. If Eng- 
lish rule controlled India, it could only gain justification from 
India’s good under it. It must respect the arrangements it 
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there found and must, working with them, increase the bene- 
fits they gave. 

Burke fiercely resented the rapacious rule of ambitious, and 
often unbearded, servants of the Company, whose one aim was 
a rapid fortune, regardless of the means taken to gain it or the 
effects on the natives. He could not stomach the cold-blooded 
ruthlessness that treated a great people as a mine to exploit, 
which broke solemn treaties without compunction if that were 
the more profitable course. Such behavior was as cruel as it 
was short-sighted, and to look on public faith as a mere matter 
of forge was to undermine the prestige and honor of the nation 
whose citizens employed these tactics. On such a foundation 
no stable government could be erected, and from it would arise 
bitter resentment rather than gratitude and the gains of mutu- 
ally profitable intercourse. 

Behind this indictment, behind his savage, and to some ex- 
tent unfair, onslaught on Warren Hastings, the prototype of 
all Company wrongs, is manifest Burke’s deep humanitarian- 
ism. A conservative who unwittingly gave aid and comfort to 
reactionaries, he was himself full of a sense of pity, desiring the , 
well-being of its fellow men and convinced that they should 
never be treated as mere pawns. His higher expediency is at 
bottom an insistence on peace and the general benefits of - 
ordered intercourse. First and foremost, he wanted England’s 
good, but he saw that as permanently possible only in a stable 
world where all enjoyed the well-grounded rights of their own 
history and environment. 


The Fjrench Revolution: Individual 
Reason Run Amuck 

His attitude towards the French Revolution was, therefore, 
not inconsistent, granting his honest misunderstanding of its *• 
causes and his scant knowledge of the facts involved. Paine, 
more thoroughly informed, might with truth fling forth the 
accusation that Burke pitied the plumage but forgot the dying 
bird: to the latter that must have seemed a direct inversion of 
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the truth. In India, about which he knew a great deal, though 
lacking knowledge to be gained only by first-hand contact, he 
had seen legitimate and wise government destroyed by unprin- 
cipled plunderers; in France, he saw a kindly and benevolent 
monarchy tom up in the name of abstractions. It was the 
theory that was plumage, though it hardly possessed the solid- 
ity of feathers, and it was the whole ancient system of France 
that died in its interest. 

He opposed the Revolution just because it was a break with 
the past, because it set up the human wisdom of shallow soph- 
ists against the slow, safe processes of time. It was made in the 
name of freedom, but was really opposed to it. For it brought 
disorder and license and destroyed everything from which free- 
dom could spring: freedom was a spontaneous growth, not a 
sudden creation. He did not believe that liberty could be 
attained when justice was neglected, and for him justice was 
the fond preservation of the established position of each class 
in the community. The Revolution was the work of an ex- 
cited mass, made in its presumed, but not its real, interest: in 
its course it destroyed the upper classes that had given it bril- 
liant leadership and contained its rightful advisers. Their 
loss, and the want of any firm basis for construction, since the 
whole tenor of the Revolution was purely destructive, could 
only lead to anarchy and popular misery. The villainous 
leaders of the Revolution might desire to set up a system em- 
bracing their principles, but its theoretical nature and its neg- 
lect of human individuality, combined with their greedy lust 
. for power, made it possible only by terrorism, not on a principle 
of order. The only way out would be through a dictatorship, 
sacrificing liberty, the supposed aim, for the sake of security 
and setting up a mechanical arrangement to replace the organic 
life that had been destroyed. The violent break with the past 
- would destroy the very ends for which it had been undertaken. 
Whatever his misunderstanding of the causes, Burke did at 
least prophesy the coming, of Napoleon. 

In its course, moreover, the Revolution would be dangerous 
to all around. Its specious principles would disturb the un- 
thinking in all lands and would provoke trouble for every well- 
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established and benevolent government. Drunk with the 
heady wine of fine phrases, the French people, with the intoler- 
ant zeal of conviction, would try to proselytize by force of arms, 
proving a menace to all their neighbors. In freedom’s name 
they would destroy freedom. Hence Burke, a friend of peace, 
urged armed intervention. For to him the harmonious life of 
England with its real liberties was threatened, while the sane 
intercourse of peoples would be rendered impossible if these 
enemies of the human race succeeded in their design. War 
was an unusual physic, but even that was justified to preserve 
the body politic and to prevent the loss to one’s heirs of the 
legacy of their forefathers. 

Thus Burke shows in the development of his ideas, not a 
sudden volte-face, but an unusual continuity. Doubtless he 
grows more heated, and more picturesque in his language, as 
his life advances. Some part of this is undoubtedly due to an 
increasing acerbity in his temper, owing to personal cares and 
physiological disturbances. The greater part, however, can 
reasonably be interpreted as a result of the intensified serious- 
ness of the problems he faced and a growing feeling that a fool- 
ish neglect of his warnings was undermining the system he 
lovingly believed perfect and necessary. The first problems he 
tackled had only involved imperfections and abuses in an other- 
wise ideal scheme of government. In the affairs of America 
England proved unwise and short-sighted, and Burke feared 
that freedom might be lost through neglect. With India the 
danger was greater, because of the deliberate malevolence and 
planned corruption involved: the behavior of the Company’s 
officers, in India and on their return home, appeared as the 
beginning of a sinister plot. The French Revolution was 
grave beyond all these. It was a threat from outside, and its 
a i m was not to pervert, but utterly to destroy all that was sanc- 
tified in the social scheme. It was not a threat from above, a 
cancer in the bosom of a normally wise governing class, but a 
volcanic eruption from below, whose heated lava might spread 
out and over-run all that generations had so painstakingly 
built. Aspiring to the clouds, it would in fact fall in chaos and 
ruin. 
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The Value and Limitations of Burke’s Position 

Granted then that Burke’s philosophy was a coherent con- 
servatism, it is still necessary to analyse it with a view to dis- 
covering its defects and its values. Perhaps the most frequent 
comment on Burke is that he set up order as a first principle 
with too little concern for the type of order involved. He 
failed to perceive that order is only useful insofar as it offers 
a foundation for the promotion of happiness in the community. 
To sacrifice all else to attain it may stultify its very purpose, 
since at times disorder is a means for getting free from a deadly 
and tyrannical rigidity that involves the denial of welfare to 
those subject to its yoke. 

There is some truth to this accusation, but rather as a criti- 
cism of the results he arrived at than of the premises from 
which he proceeded. For he argues the need of an orderly 
continuity, not of a mechanical order. Indeed, he fears the 
latter only less than revolution, from which it may spring, 
when men appeal to force they unchain a monster, difficult to 
control or direct. It removes the institutional pattern that has 
existed, so that when the work of destruction is over and the 
question of creation arises, there has to be an imposed order 
on which to found anew. Such an order rhust be mechanical, 
and despotism alone can make men into machines. However 
necessary as a foundation, this involves the negation of free- 
dom. That is his criticism of the French Revolution and his 
prophecy of its immediate outcome. 

What he fails to perceive is that the people, who, he rightly 
admits, love order, revolt not because they are led astray, but 
because the existing order has become tyrannical and oppres- 
sive, refusing adequate concessions and being impervious to 
new forces. Revolutions are not the work of a sudden whim: 
they come, rather from the gradual growth of needs that are 
part of the experience of the people but that are refused ad- 
mission to the social scheme by an interested and unadaptable 
class. Likewise he is blind to another process: people are the 
result of their experience, so that daoughts, customs, and ar- 
rangements of a pre-revolutionary period are not completely 
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wiped out by forceful change. Continuity persists despite dis- 
order, but the revolution, removing by a major operation 
anachronisms and forms that have refused to disappear or to 
change even slowly, also brings to birth those steadily growing 
forces that have hitherto been strangled. 

Burke did not fully understand that an established order 
could be as despotic as a necessary dictatorship and was even less 
likely to yield or gradually to create liberty than the latter. 
Realizing the superior freedom and justice springing from Eng- 
lish government, he nevertheless dealt with arbitrary French 
absolutism a^ though it were balanced British constitutionalism. 
The reactionary and corrupt government that he attacked in 
England was in fact only an attempt to establish ordered abso- 
lutism and was* equally deserving of praise by a friend of order 


as the government of France. 

This seems to indicate that his object is not simply order. 

It is a special kind of order that wouW, by purity ai«i* 
change, avoid dangerous opposition. Unfortunately the 
amount of innovation he approved is negligible. The existing 
scheme is for him a very tender organism, despite careful nur- 
turing and a steady growth, and its digestive processes are slow 
and weak. The amount of novelty it can swallow is painfully 
small and must be pre-digested. A iiew dish with soine vita 
originality in flavor can never be .assimilated. Potentially an 
apostle of gradualism, Burke is in fact the defender of a static ^ 
regime that yields to time only on trifles and at the ast mo 
ment. This attitude proceeds partly from his own interests 
and his party position: a nominated Member of Parliament 
with a belief in his ability and that of his fellows, he finds genu- 
ine parliamentary reform too great a break with the p^t; ut 
as a Whig he can readily attack the unsanctified methods y 

which his opponents consolidate their power. 

He also fails, in common with even many progressives of his 
day, to observe, or at least to comprehend the significance of, 
the growth of an industrial system that was to create new prob- 
lems and a new balance^ making necessary, if or er y °P 
ment were to continue, far greater conc^iom than he had 
dreamed of. Nevertheless, the eMtial idea of concession 
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present, and he would doubtless have approved a swifter rate 
of change had he conceived it to be requisite to preserve the 
general scheme of government and the ruling class he knew. 
At the time, his effort was to insist on the principle of adapta- 
tion, while endeavoring to persuade men that very little need 
be conceded by the claim that any considerable change would 
be so sharp a departure from existing practice as to endanger 
the valuable elements that the latter contained. 

In arguing that a government that has grown up with the 
country must be a depository of wisdom and a protector of the 
people, he fails to comprehend that it may have become so en- 
crusted with the barnacles of ancient ways as to be useless and 
unsafe. Whatever its nature, it must be good for the country 
because it expresses that country’s particular tradition. It de- 
serves support and respect because in its history it is respect- 
able. French king or Indian prince, caste system or privileged 
nobility, they must be suitable because in the past they have 
worked: the scheming of a trade company or the rebellion of 
subjects proceed alike from greed and envy. That the miseries 
of India may be as much due to its own potentates as to up- 
start foreign rulers he never realizes. Nor is he sufficiently 
informed about French life to understand that the Bourbons 
and their unthinking satellites had, by consistent extravagance 
and unbending disdain, succeeded through half a century in 
making the masses poverty-stricken and bitter. 

He assumes without adequate evidence that experience in 
government, and particularly the experience of an hereditary 
ruler or class, makes for benevolence and deserves gratitude. 
Above all, he loves an aristocracy, true to its traditions and kind 
to its dependents. Among aristocracies the landed Whig gentry 
is pre-eminent, with a special attachment to constitutional free- 
dom coming from its decent Revolution in 1688. He forgets 
entirely that such a group, while doubtless possessed of its own 
standards of morality, is likely from its conviction of its right 
to rule to resent any challenge to its power brought about by 
new alignments and conditions, and, far from being willing to 
concede, to become ever more reactionary with the passage of 
time. He is naively blind to the corrupting strength of power. 
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and he never sees that the aristocrat’s inculcation of reverence 
for the past is one part prejudice for the dead and dying and 
nine parts defense mechanism to ward off his own deflation or 
extinction. Even when, aware that with continuity there is 
still movement, the aristocrat is willing to yield a little and to 
embrace newcomers, he acts only grudgingly, with the certainty " 
that he will gain proportionately more than he concedes. 
Burke, an interested henchman of aristocrats, aligned himself 
with that group which partly for party reasons but also because 
they were genuinely revolted by the more blatantly tainted parts 
of the spoils system, stood for greater purity in public life. He 
remained blind to their true nature owing to a bourgeois snob- 
bishness and a mystic love even for family antiquity, as well as 
to a conviction that aristocrats genuinely deserved the name, be- 
ing imbued with political wisdom in addition to more decorative 
talents. 

He believes, indeed, in a species of hierarchical organization, 
where each stratum of society, accepting its position and pro- 
tected in its rights by a living constitution, fulfills its proper 
function. A leisure class, aided by the bourgeoisie, carries out 
the more positive duties of government with a generous desire 
for public good. While the country was agricultural, this view 
of government was not entirely inadequate. But with the 
growth of an industrial system, characterized by mobility, im- ' 
personality,' and a rapidly increasing population, it became 
oppressive. Aristocratic benevolence even at the best of times 
does not imply beneficence, owing to a conflict of interests; but 
the gap becomes unusually wide when the ties between ruler 
and dependent are broken. Industrialism also leads to an in- 
creasing awakening in the masses, who soon come to feel that 
virtual representation is insufficient for their needs, while the 
refreshing of the aristocracy by new business leaders decreases 
rather than aids benevolent and enlightened rule. Lastly, the 
growth of complexity in the problems to be solved renders 
leisured, but simple and untrained, leaders extremely in- 
competent. 

Burke’s thesis scarcely gained strength by his attempt to link 
wealth to aristocracy. The claim that inequality of power 
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should follow inequality of possessions on the ground that wealth 
gives a stake in the country, and therefore a deep-seated concern 
for its welfare, is not easily documented by actual examples. 
A desire to protect property rights does not automatically har- 
monize with conscientious trusteeship of the interest of the 
propertyless. In a feudal or patriarchal society the two may be 
largely compatible, but even in agrarian England the early en- 
closures had shown a deep divergence, and the enclosures that 
were about to come with changing economic life were to reveal 
bitter conflict. Burke had, of course, thought of property 
chiefly as landed property, supplemented by the profits of trade. 
The new wealth of industrialism made die difference of interest 
between the supposed protectors and the protected glaringly 
obvious, and offered a convincing proof that immediate self- 
interest on the part of the new capitalists would make the mass 
of the people victims rather than protdgds of government. The 
new economic outlook that Burke approved, however beneficial 
in trade, was a further instrument of repression and cruelty in 
the industrial system. Even though his prime purpose was to 
defend landowners, and granting his identification- of interest 
with them, it is still true that his failure to perceive the signifi- 
cance of new forces and to realize that a society divided into 
classes tends towards conflict rather than harmony greatly 
weakens the value of his work. 

Certainly his philosophy offers no hope to the common man. 
Of the latter he expects a careful performance of his tasks, a 
calm deference to his superiors, and a willingness to accept their 
decisions as conceived for the general welfare in which he shares. 
To be attached to his country and to be proof against the allure- 
ments of those who would lead him from the ancient ways is the 
highest demonstration of his wisdom and of his capacity to en- 
joy the liberties granted him in a well-ordered land. That he 
may desire to take a more active part in affairs, that he may be 
capable of development or may have a claim to an equality of 
opportunity, never appears ta Burke as a real argument against 
his own position. Historically the common man has been in- 
ferior and subordinate, placea almost in a position of status, 
and the landed gentry have ruled: continuity and the rights of 
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long user alike require that this arrangement should go un- 
changed. The French Revolution and the growth of radical- 
ism in England were both protests against this view of history. 
They were demands for an equality of opportunity just because 
rule from above had failed to guarantee well-being to those be- 
low, whose very survival was being endangered by their lack of 
power in and over the state. A share in government was the 
only alternative to revolution, unless the people were willing 
to accept total degradation. 

Burke’s inconsiderateness follows not unnaturally from his 
minimizing of the importance of the present and his erroneous 
conception of the future. That he emphasized the unity of the 
past with the future through the present stands to his credit, but 
in so doing he sadly failed to allow for the emergence of novelty. 
Brought up in the old Whig tradition, he saw the new Whiggism 
simply as its logical continuation, not as something vitally dif- 
ferent: it was an old class developing, not a new one emerging. 
He was anxious not to destroy what the past had laboriously 
built, and he had a fearful dread that the present, unmindful 
of the future, would undermine that work. This frequently led 
him to an unhappy confusion of the art of the statesman and the 
skill of the embalmer. Seeing the past as a long sweep, whose 
units were centuries, he failed to observe that the last decades 
had themselves brought gradual change, presenting valid prob- 
lems for solution in the present, which, failing to deal with 
them, handed on unnecessary burdens to the future. 

Moreover, perceiving the shortness of the present, he illogi- 
cally inferred its lack of ability. Its desire for change he con- 
sidered presumption, and he failed to realize that men live in 
the short run and must deal with their problems as they arise. 
Doubtless it is desirable that they should possess an historical 
sense, but this is useful as a basis for appropriate action, not for 
bemused and awed contemplation. To sacrifice the present in 
the interests of the future is unwise, because the needs of the 
future are not yet known. Theipien of another day are more 
likely to be profited if their fathm have done all they know how 
to settle their own problems aid to hand on what they have 
received as greatly improved as possible. To ignore such new 
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factors as industrialism and modern capitalism was not histor- 
ical. It led, not to conservatism, but to reaction as bad as any 
that Burke himself deplored. 

This failure to recognize that continuity involves conscious 
and substantial change as well as preservation is due to a species 
of historical mysticism that runs through Burke’s whole being. 
His distrust of the value of human intelligence is caused by no 
haughty disdain or contempt for his fellow men, but by a re- 
ligious attitude. Just as Adam Smith believed in social har- 
mony through the hidden hand of a mysterious providence, so 
Burke is fully convinced that there is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, and it is not for us to interfere with its beneficent work- 
ings, since to rough-hew them is to destroy its efficacy. Acting 
as its unconscious instruments, following the road of prejudice, 
men may accomplish wonders. Only when they try to direct 
their steps rationally do they go astray. This is a complete 
determinism by the past up to the point where Burke resents 
what is determined. Revolution or reaction, or any attempt to 
upset the British constitutional scheme as he conceived it, he 
will not accept as equally determined by previous events as the 
continued rule of his own aristocracy. They are a break with 
that past, a rebellion against history. This supreme illogic runs 
through all Burke’s thought: men cannot escape the past, yet 
they attempt to do so and in the effort ruin all the works thereof. 
Reduced to its simplest elements, this is simply to say that that 
change which Burke and those like-minded with him approve is 
according to the determinism of history, while all other varia- 
tions, whatever their direction, are the work of overweening 
pride or historical ignorance. 

Such 'a position can be rationalized, as Burke at one point 
attempts to rationalize it, by an insistence that the reforms one 
desires are equitable, coincide with , established expectations. 
So doing, one has to abandon the idea that government exists 
for the general welfare. For the demand for more radical re- 
form and the will to violent change alike come from thwarted 
desire, from the feeling that government is not satisfying the 
most established expectation ofiall. Burke and Bentham both 
fail here, seeing clearly only the f expectations of property and 
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position. The real problem is a conflict of expectations, and 
a peaceful solution can only be arrived at by harmonizing them 
along some via media. Moreover, if established expectations 
are to be fulfilled, the holder of a sinecure and the recipient of 
patronage also have rights. If there is a determinism in his- 
tory, then, needs, and all that goes to their fulfillment and 
thwarting, are determined. If not, then Burke’s philosophy, 
with its strange dichotomy, is simply personal prejudice; and 
in that too a rigid determinist would see an attempt to satisfy 
the needs of the individual and of his little group. 

Burke’s attack on reason is the result of a similar failure to 
push his ideas to their logical conclusion. He observes that 
men are not rational animals, and he defends that sentiment in 
their natures which attaches them to institutions through preju- 
dice. He does not realize that prejudice may also be at the 
bottom of men’s opposition to what is established. His attack 
on abstract theory, and particularly on Rousseau, comes from ~ 
a fatal misunderstanding of the function of ideas. If men are 
naturally conservative, if they cannot escape the past, it is surely 
too much to expect that they will make a revolution in the name 
of a theory. Theories are in large part rationalizations of de- 
sire, and the volume of their influence is measured by the size 
of the group to whose needs they give coherent expression. To 
interpret the French Revolution as the work of the philosophes, 
if by that one means that they suddenly thought out some novel 
ideas that others from curious motives accepted and endeavored 
to realize, is naive and superficial. It came clearly from real 
and long-lived suffering and a desire for social betterment. 
The thinkers whose ideas were used to support it had perceived 
conditions and offered a remedy. Their theories, moreover, 
had in the main condemned revolution, though they helped to 
organize discontent already existing. 

Reason and prejudice may alike be reactionary, conservative, 
liberal, or revolutionary: both serve what their owners believe 
to be their interest. To treat them as though they are utterly - 
opposed is erroneous. They differ in their consistency and 
clarity, and in their analytical value. The one leads more 
clearly to real, the other to sujiposed, interest. To urge preju- 
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dice as a desirable quality in the mass of the people is thus not 
entirely unwise for the philosopher of aristocracy. In the 
rulers, however, it may be a dubious virtue: while it may attach 
them to the past, it is equally likely to blind them to the present 
and so to narrow their minds that they become reactionary and 
endanger their position. A reason that does not fortify itself 
with history or fails to observe the current trends is more likely 
to be impotent than dangerous. On the other hand, a reason 
that works with a knowledge of tendencies will not fail to ap- 
preciate man’s connection with his past and will know that 
change must take place subject thereto. 
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Edmund Burke is good, though it lacks critical analysis of his ideas. 
A. Cobban's Edmund Burke and the Revolt Against the Eighteenth 
Century contains illuminating material on the significance of 
Burke’s viewpoint. The student is, however, advised to read a cer- 
tain number of Burke’s works themselves, since they give a better 
picture of the man’s thought itself than any secondary work— and 
give it in cadenced and picturesque sentences. 
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Conclusion 


H istory is, if not a seamless web, at least a very tightly 
reticulated net. Yet the strands thereof are not carefully 
defined and clear-cut. They run in different directions, inter- 
twine, combine, and make curious knots. Moreover, the net 
is never complete, but projects itself always into the future. 
Hence to make a break in the analysis of the main strands in it 
is of necessity an artificial procedure. In the case of the subject 
of this volume this is peculiarly true. As was stated in the in- 
troduction, the history of political theory cannot readily be 
interpreted as an account of improvement or progress, but 
rather must be treated as the continuous reinterpretation, re-em- 
phasis, and readaptation of certain fundamental ideas. Those 
ideas continue to have influence today, as they had influence 
two thousand years ago. 

Yet from the point of view of convenience for the student, as 
well as in order to avoid too ponderous a tome, it is desirable 
to rnalfp some division. This is perhaps best made somewhere 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, particularly in view 
of American affairs. The continuity from that time on is 
clearer, the variety of problems and of ideas is more familiar, 
while the complexities of interpretation and the difficulty of 
selecting what is significant as we approach our own time are 
greater. Moreover, though no clear break occurs at any point 
in political thought, there emerged nevertheless a very real 
change of emphasis during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

With Burke a period in the development of human thought 
concerning political and social problems may be said to be at 
an end. Burke indeed rejects the natural rights philosophy of 
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the eighteenth century and of Locke. He develops a type of 
historical conservatism that gained great favor during the period 
which, beginning with the Congress of Vienna, ended with the 
revolutions of 1848. Certainly he and De Maistre represent 
the forces of the reaction that prevailed in Europe during that 
time. Yet they were reactionary forces, and struggled unsuc- 
cessfully against a new view of life and the emergence of new 
classes, new productive techniques, and new interests. Further, 
Burke may well be considered as the last great exponent of the 
essential interests that Locke was defending, however much he 
may reject certain of Locke’s ideas. With him there comes to 
its close what may be broadly described as the period of unques- 
tioned and unquestioning aristocracy. For until his time the 
aristocratic assumptions are not generally or seriously chal- 
lenged. Before then, at least, democratic ideas are convenient- 
ly used for aristocratic ends. Burke expresses above all the 
philosophy of the opponents of arbitrary autocracy, either by 
an individual king or by a narrow nobility, and, despite an In- 
dian summer, that struggle is almost over. 

Secondly, the period that ended with him was one dominated 
by theological concepts of morality. Despite the Realpolitik 
of men like Machiavelli and Hobbes, problems were generally 
posed in terms of ethical absolutes, of rules transcending earthly 
experience, to which man owed reverence apart from questions 
of social utility. Even the Age of Reason was in a very real 
sense an age of faith. 

Long before Burke, indeed, economics did play a part. Yet 
the right to property was put forward in terms of a morality by 
which it was also limited, and materialist economic theories had 
not yet been generally developed, even though the foundations 
on which they would rest were securely laid. Men like Aris- 
totle, Harrington, and Locke, as well as to a certain extent 
Burke himself, were, it is true, well aware of the force of prop- 
erty: yet they treated it always in terms of ulterior ends and did 
not feel that they had to give a purely economic interpretation 
of history. Locke indeed provided the basis for the labor 
theory of value of early classical and of Marxian economics. 
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He did so, however, without realizing the full implications of 
what he said. 

That many of the philosophers we have considered are in 
some sense participants in a class struggle, a struggle first on be- 
half of the nation-state in its relation to -feudalism, and then of 
the new mercantile class against the very restrictions by govern- 
ment that had once helped that class, is no doubt true. Yet 
the recognition by their authors that their philosophies are 
essentially a part of a class struggle is not usual, and certainly 
they do not consider that they are in the position of participants 
in the underlying class struggle. It may, of course, be true that 
any rising class in order to gain popular support will identify its 
interests with those of the community. Nevertheless one can- 
not escape the feeling that most of those whom we have con- 
sidered were essentially sincere in that identification and were 
completely unaware, as against certain modem defenders of 
laisser-faire and of capitalist civilization, that they were ration- 
alizing and were fighting for what was essentially a narrow inter- 
est. They did not realize that the emergent bourgeoisie was 
but a small group and that its interests were antagonistic to 
those of the masses. Even the philosophy of Rousseau, that 
most potent challenge to the whole rationalistic bourgeois out- 
look and the foundation stone on which later radical and pro- 
letarian theories rests, was in its immediate effect a weapon for 
the middle class. In the period of the English Civil War we 
did encounter a certain agrarian communism that was gen- 
uinely levelling. Yet it had not much to say that is relevant 
to the needs of a later expanding society, and its philosophy 
had little in common with current industrial radicalism. In 
any case its views were soon forgotten. The dominant philos- 
ophy remained aristocratic, founded on the assumptions that 
the masses must obey and that reason was a prerogative of a 
small social group. 

Before Burke the Physiocrats did develop a more realistic 
econdmics, which had practical consequences in the land re- 
form following the French Revolution. Yet that economics 
was most suited to a predominantly agricultural society. It is 
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notable that its more lasting influence was in America where 
it became the heritage o£ the frontier, and where it continues 
even today as an important, though unrecognized, part of the 
political philosophy of the farmer. In Burke’s lifetime, too, 
Adam Smith developed from it, in terms of a mercantile, and 
increasingly industrial, society, the basic economics of the new 
capitalism; while Hamilton, who in his earlier period had much 
in common with Burke, applied that economics to the condi- 
tions of the new United States, giving to aristocratic ideas an 
essentially capitalistic twist. Henceforth, despite the inescap- 
ability of the problem of ethical values, and despite the occa- 
sional immediate ethical economics of men like Ruskin and the 
Transcendentalists, political thought was to be very largely con- 
nected with a new philosophy arising from a recognition of eco- 
nomic interests and from an avowed class struggle. Kings 
ceased to be important and feudal aristocracies became of minor 
significance. It was first the industrialist, and then the finan- 
cier, who came to dominate society; while the masses, the pro- 
letariat, became an increasingly important force in political 
life and adapted ancient concepts to new situations. 

Aristocratic ideas were, nevertheless, to remain influential for 
a considerable period. Yet the fight was to be more and more 
one in which they were on the defensive, with political democ- 
racy slowly fighting its way to ascendency. Again dn Burke’s 
lifetime, Paine and Godwin, in one sense disciples of the natural 
rights school, are in another the heralds of viewpoints that 
would have shocked Locke and the philosophes. In a different 
way Bentham and the Utilitarians, who also began their activi- 
ties during Burke’s life, likewise represent both the democratic 
ideology and, in their calculating rationalism which rejected 
natural rights, the newer materialism. Burke stands as the end 
product of the Whig liberalism of John Locke, then become 
essentially a conservative force, and is one of the last important 
political thinkers of western Europe to be unaware of, or at any 
rate unconcerned with, the changes produced by industrialism. 

Nationalism, whether connected with absolutism or with lib- 
eralism, was indeed not simply to continue an important force, 
but to become quite basic. Yet it was more and more an in- 
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dustrial nationalism, with imperialism as its outgrowth. For 
the kingly or aristocratic nation-state arrangement, with dynas- 
tic alliances and wars for commerce, it substituted the struggle 
of factory owners and bankers, supported by armament makers, 
for colonies and markets. Disraeli stems from Burke, but his 
imperial creation has little in common with the latter’s ideas. 

Idealists like Kant and Hegel, while they do not immedi- 
ately stand as prophets of industrialism, are nevertheless pre- 
cursors, the one of liberal, and the other of absolute, nation- 
alism, both of which were potent forces in developing indus- 
trialism. Hegel, too, in view of his relation to Marx, is very 
largely significant in terms of later class struggles. 

With Burke ends the period of confident liberal aristocracy. 
Henceforth the world for which he stands is increasingly on the 
defensive. The aristocracy of bankers and manufacturers is a 
new force challenging the interests with which Burke was asso- 
ciated. Capitalism for long enjoys a period of triumphant 
confidence, but mercantile and agrarian interests become of less- 
er importance. The old ways and the old forms of discussion 
do, indeed, continue. Rights, liberty, sovereignty, the nature of 
law, the relation of groups to the state — these and many other 
questions remain as before. Yet, while the basic problems may 
be the same, the factors to be taken into account in working out 
a solution are vitally different, and thinkers themselves ap- 
proach the problems in a spirit that is very unlike that of those 
here discussed. 
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Hesiod, poetry of revolt, 26 
Hetairai, Greek, 104 
Hierarchical doctrine, 195-226 
Hildebrandine papacy, 210 
History, philosophy of; 

Bodin, 369, 371-376 
Comte, 376 

cyclical theory, 121, 142, 294 
Harrington, economic interpretation, 
463 

Hegel, 201 
medieval, 201 
St. Augustine, 200-203 
Spender, 376 
Voltaire, 656 

Hobbes, Thomas, 481-515 

Aeneas Sylvius, comparison, 268 
Bodin, comparison, 394 
contract, social, 494, 495-498, 499 
criticism of, 500, 501, 502, 509-513 
influence of, 513-515 
knowledge, theory of, 488 
law, theories of, 503, 504, 505 
life, 481-486 

Locke, comparison, 487, 488, 518 
political philosophy, 497-506 
property, ideas on, 501, 502 
psychology, ideas of, 488, 489 
writings, 485 
Hohenstaufen, 177, 230 
Holland, post-Reformation conditions m, 
420 

Holy Roman Empire, 176-179 
Homeric concepts, 25 
Hooker, Richard, 446 
Hooker, Thomas^ 565-568 
Fundamental Orders, 566 
Hotman Francois, 353-355 
Folitique writings of, 362 
Hounds of the Lord, 218 
Huguenots^ French, 347-351 
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Hiune, David, 630 

Hussite movement, 247, 262, 254, 258 
I 

Imperialism, medieval development of, 
228-252 

Imperium, Eoman, 134-136, 165 
Independents, English, 472 
Individualism: 

Althusius, 422 
Greek city-state, 18-19 
Grotius, 430 
Plato, 50, 65 
St. Augustine, 205 
Sophists, 27 

Williams, Roger, 574-575 
Wyclif, 248, 250 

Infallibility, papal, doctrine of, 399 
Inquisition, Catholic, 208, 342, 398 
International law: 
eclectics, theories of, 435 
foundations of, 160-161, 424-442 
Gentili’s rules of war, 425 
Grotius, theories of, 427-442 
Jesuits, development by, 400 
naturalists, theories of, 435 
positivists, theories of, 435 
Suarez, development by, 409-411 
Vitoria, theories of, 415-416 
Investiture controversies, 160, 210, 218, 
313, 361 

Ireton, Henry, 467 

lus, definition, 141, 150 

lus gentium^ 150, 156, 161, 245, 434-440 

Iu9 naturale, 150, 161, 434, 436 

J 

Jack Cade, 248 
James I, 343, 447, 451-454 
Divine Right, theory of, 451 
James II, English king, 448 
James VI (James I), 343 
Jefferson, Thomas, 56, 112, 574 
Jesuits: 

Counter-Reformation, influence on, 
397-413 

doctrines of, analysis, 399 
Dominicans, philosophy, comparison 
of, 417 

international law, development by, 400 
John Ball, 248 
John of Jandun, 237 
John XXII, Pope at Avignon, 237 
Judiciary, independence of, 534-537 
**Jumua Brutus,” 356-358 
Justice: 

Cicero, 145, 147 
Plato, 40-48 
St. Augustine, 204 
Seneca, 155 
Justinian code, 159 


K 

Kant, Immanuel, 145, 644, 711 
King’s Friends, England, 690 
Kingship, concept, medieval development 
of, 177 

Knowledge, theories of: 

Hobbes, 488 
Locke, 488, 520 
Plato, 51 
Knox, John, 343 

L 

Law (see also International law; lus gen-- 
Hum; lus naturals; Roman Law): 
Aquinas, theories of, 220-221, 225 
Aristotle, 119-120 
Austin, philosophy of, 503, 514 
Bodin, ideas of, 370, 378, 383 
corporations, concession theory of, 320 
English, development of, 443-445 
ethical basis of, 159, 160 
Fortescue, Sir John, theories of, 443 
investiture controversy, 160, 210, 218, 
313, 361 

John of Salisbury, theories, 214-215, 
239 

medieval, 169, 170, 215, 236, 239, 244- 
245 

of God, 180-182, 215, 220, 239, 244-245, 
246, 249, 262. 270, 317, 331, 350, 
383, 400, 666-557 

of nature, 220-221, 24^245, 262, 331, 
378, 383, 400, 452 
Plato, 72, 74-76, 78 

popular consent, doctrine of, 138, 150, 
165, 239-240, 246 
sovereignty, doctrine of, 503 
Suarez, theories of, 409-411 
League of Nations, 234, 256, 259, 264, 
302, 433, 436 
Leonard, Daniel, 514 
L'Esprit des Lois, Montesquieu, 587 
Letires Persanes, Montesquieu, 584 
Levellers, the, English, 473 
Lewis of Bavaria, 237 
Lex, definition, 141 
Lex regia, Rome, 150 
L’H6pital, Michel de, 362 
Libertines, 330 

Liberty League, United States, 181 
Licinian Laws, Rome, 139 
Lilbume, John, 473 
Locke, 517-547 

criticism of, 623, 625, 527, 528, 529, 
630, 531, 642, 544-546 
Hobbes, comparison, 487, 488, 518 
influence of, 644-646 
judicial independence, attitude toward, 
634r637 
life, 517-521 

political philosophy, 523-639 
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Locke {Continued) 

powers, differentiation of, doctrine, 
532-537 

property, rights of, 522, 531, 537 
religions, attitude toward, 542-543 
social contract, theory of, 525-527, 528 
tabula rasUf doctrine of, 488, 520 
toleration, theory of, 539-544 
writings, 518, 520, 521 
Lollard movement, 248 
Loyola, Ignatius, 398 
Luther, 304-325 

Anabaptists, struggles with, 311, 315, 
316, 318 

Bodin, comparison, 324 
Calvin, comparison, 336, 342 
conscience, free, doctrine of, 313, 319 
criticism of, 319, 322, 324 
Divine Right of Kings, doctrine, rela- 
tion to, 315, 317, 320, 322, 325 
economics, 322-324 
equality, doctrine of, 812-314, 323 
influence of, political, 314-322, 325 
Jews, condemnation of, 324 
law, theories of, 317, 318 
life, 306-312 

Mdanchthon, services of, 312 
monasticism, denunciation of, 233, 310, 
323 

nationalism, racial, theories of, 324 
National Socialists, German, influence 
on, 325 

ninety-five theses, 308 
Peasants* War, rdation to, 310, 314 
Physiocrats, relation to, 323 
political philosophy, 314-322 
property, ideas on, 313 
reforms demanded by, 162, 312-314 
St. Augustine, comparison, 313, 315 
social philosophy, 322-324 
toleration, views on, 318-322 
writings, 315 

Wydif, comparison, 250, 252 

M 

MaohiaveUi, 272-302 
Aristotle, comparison, 279, 294 
Bodin, comparison, 370, 383, 386, 388, 
389 

Borgia, Cesare, influence of, 275 
criticism of, 279-280, 281, 284, 286-287, 
288, 294, 297, 299-303 
Dubois, comparison, 237 
fascism, influence on, 302 
influence of, 301-303 
law, consideration of, 298 
life, 272-278 

Medici, relations with, 276, 282 
poUticcd philosophy, 275-302 
rdigion^ treatment of, 292 
Voltaire, comparison, 292 
writings, 276, 280, 282, 287-298, 371 


Magna Charta, 444 
Majority tyranny, explanation of, 633 
Malthus, Robert, 285 
Manicheans, 198, 200 
Mannegold of Lautenbach, theory of state 
authority, 211 
Manorial system, 176 
Marhury vs. Madison^ case of, 563 
Marcus Aurelius, Stoic phflosophy of, 133 
Mariana, 401-407 
Marius, 140 
Mark Antony, 144 
Mamix de Saint Aldegonde, 421 
Marshall, John, judicial policy of, 563 
Marsiglio of Padua, 237-242 
Marx, Karl, 514, 546, 645 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 343 
Maryland, colonial thought in, 578 
Massachusetts Company, 549 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew’s Day, 348, 
353, 366 

Mas^ower Compact, 528 
Medici, the, 276, 282 
Medieval thought, 167-193 
background, 167-179 
barbarian institutions, 173-175 
character of, general, 179-193 
church and state, rdation of, 187-192, 
209-212, 254-270 

constitution^ism, church, 193, 254-270 
criteria, universality of, 182 
democratic ideology, regmergence of, 
193 

economic policies, 189-190 
faith, significance of, 182-185 
Gregory VII, church theory under, 210 
guild system, 189 

heresies, church strugi^es vrith, 169 
hierarchical doctrines, 195-226 
investiture controversies, 210, 218, 313, 
361 

kingship, concept, development of, 177 
law, development from Roman codes, 
170 

manorial system, 176 
materialism, growth of, 190, 192 
mercantilist doctrines, 192, 193 
monarchies, centralized, growth of, 
189-190 

monasticism, development of, 186, 233 
nationalism, growth of, 189, 191, 192 
original sin, doctrine, influence of, 185- 
187 

politicid speculation, 179-182, 211 
progress, scepticism of, 185 
psychology of the Middle Ages, 182-184 
Roman tradition, 168-173 
sociology, 212-216 

state authority, contractual theory of, 
211 

unity, ideal of, 175, 183-185, 189 
M^anchthon, politick theories of, 312 
Mercantilism, 192, 193, 346-363, 377, 378 
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Metics» ancient Greece, 16, 21 
Mill, J. S., 469 
Milton, John, 46S-472 
Monarchomachs, 346--363 
Deza, 361'~363 
Buchanan, 355 
definition, 346, 348 
Hotman, 353-355, 362 
Huguenots, 347-351 
“Junius Brutus," 356-358 
law, higher, 350 
Milton, John, 468-472 
Momay, Du Plessis, 356 
political ideas, general, 348-355 
Politiques, comparison, 347, 348, 358 
Monasticism, 186, 233, 310, 323 
Montesquieu, 581-608 
Aristotle, influence of, 131 
Bodin, comparison, 393 
criminological ideas, 603 
economics, 697, 598 
influence of, 605 

law, natural and positive, 590-593 
life, 581-588 

Penn, William, comparison, 579 
political philosophy of, 689-605 
powers, separation of, doctrine, 600 
Voltaire, comparison, 656, 657, 658, 673 
writings, 584-587 
More, Sir Thomas, 40, 445 
Mornay, Du Plessis, 356 
Miinzer, controversies with Luther, 311 

N 

Nantes, Edict of, 348 
Nationalism, development of, 189-192, 
228-252, 369, 400, 710-711 
Nature philosophers, Greek, 26 
Nazis, German, Luther as authority for, 
325 

Neo-Platonists, mysticism of, 198 
Netherlands Revolt, 421 
New Deal, United States, 184 
New England, Calvinist theocracy in, 
203, 219, 333 
Nicholas of Cusa, 265-268 
Nietzsche, comparison with Greek Soph- 
ists, 27 

North European thought, 419-442 
Althusius, 421-424 
Gentili, 425-427 
Grotius, 427-442 
Holland, conditions in, 420 
international law, development of, 424- 
442 (ass aho International law) 
Noyes, philosophy of, 664 

O 

Oligarchy, dehnition of, 68, 118 
Oracle of Delphi, 17 . ^ 

Original sin, doctrine; political influence 
of, 186-187 


P 

Papacy: 

absolutism of, 270 
Avignon, 192, 234, 241, 248, 257 
Babylonian Captivity, 228 
Bellarmine, defense by, 407-409 
development, early, 196, 197 
infallibility, doctrine of, 241-243, 399 
Luther, views of, 313 
reform, early demands for, 230, 232, 
240, 261, 313 

Renaissance, influence of, 269 
supremacy of, 208-212, 226, 228-229, 
270 

Parlements, French courts, 354, 535 
Pairia poteatas, 105, 159 
Pax Pomanat 152, 168, 207 
Peasants’ Revolt, 247 
Peasants’ War, 310, 314 
Peloponnesian War, 32 
Penn, William, political ideas, 679 
Pennsylvania, colonial political thought 
in, 579 

Perfectionism, 564 
Pericles, 23 
Perioikoi, Sparta, 24 
Persia, defeat by Athens, result of, 23 
PhaedruSf Platb, 52 
Philip le Bel, 232, 237 
Philip of Macedon, 24 
Philippics, Cicero, 144 
Philosopher^ 156, 645, 584, 589, 605, 606, 
617, 619, 638, 654, 669, 705, 710 
Physiocrats, 323, 709 
Pierre d’Ailly, 257 
Pippin, 177 
Pisa, Council of, 257 
Pithou, Pierre, 361-362 
Pius II, 268 
Plato, 32-87 
Apology^ 35 

Aristotle, comparison, 120 
Cicero, comparison, 145 
communistic ideas, 69-65 
criticism of, 50-59, 62, 63-69 
Cnfo, 36 

economic considerations, 47, 50, 59-62, 
63-66, 80-81 

education, theories of, 41, 49-69, 69, 77, 
82-83 

eugenics, 62-64, 79-80 
family life, theory of, 62-64 
Heraclitus, influence of, 37 
Jefferson, comparison, 56 
justice, consideration of, 40-47 
knowledge, theory of, 51 
law, views on, 72, 74-75, 78 
Laws^ The* 74r86 
life, 32-39 
method of, 39-40 
Pan-Hellehic tendencies, 38 
Phaedms^ 5^2 
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Plato {Continued) 
political philosophy, 40-87 
property, attitude toward, 60-64, 80-81 
psychology, 45, 50-53 
Pythagorean teachings, influence of, 36 
Republic^ The, 36, 40-69 
Socrates, relation to, 34-35 
Statesman^ The^ 69-74 
Syracuse, political experiments with, 
37-38 

women, position of, 64-65 
Plebs, ancient Rome, 137 
Pluralist theories, modem, 423, 573, 645 
Politics^ Aristotle, 94 
Politiques, 358-363 
definition, 358 

Divine Right, doctrine of, 363 
Monarohomachs, comparison, 347, 348, 
358 

political ideas, general, 358-360, 361, 
362 

religious ideas, 359-360, 361 
Polity, Aristotle, 120-125, 223 
Polybiud, political idj^as, 142-143, 148 
Pompey, 140, 144 
Poppies, fable of, Thrasybulus, 291 
Populism, 574 

Powers, political, separation of: 

Locke, 532-537 
Montesquieu, 600 

Praetor Peregrinusi Roman law by, 141, 
150 

Pragmatism, Bodin, 370, 390 
Predestination, doctrine of, 202, 334, 335 
Presbyters, church rule by, Calvin, 339 
Primogeniture, 459 
Prince^ The, Machiavelli, 287 
Proculians, Roman law developed by, 158 
Progress: 

medieval scepticism of, 185 
modem concepts of, 154, 183, 185, 186 
Property: 

Adams, John, views of, 466 
Aristotle^ 106-114 
Calvin’s defense of, 337, 338 
constitutionalism in the interests of, 
517-546 

Federalists, American, views of, 466 

Harrington, views of, 463, 464 

Locke, views of, 522, 531, 537 

Luther, 312 

Plato, 60-64, 80-81 

St. Augustine, 205 

Seneca, 155 

Protector, ’The, England: see Cromwell 

Proudhon, 475 

Psychology: 

Hobbes, theories of, 488, 489 
Locke, 488, 520 
medieval, 182-184 
modern, 45, 52, 77, 284, 487, 515 
Plato, 45, 50-53 
Ptplemy of Lucca, 218 


Pufendorf, Samuel, 429 
Punic Wars, profiteering in, 139 
Puritanism, 203. 467, 468, 565-568, 576 
Pythagoras, influence on Plato, 36 

Q 

Quakers, political ideas of, 579 
R 

Reformation, 304-326 (see also C^vin; 
Luther) "f"' 

absolutism, papal, attack on, 164, 269 
causes, 190-192, 197, 269 
character of, 304-306 
unity, medieval, destruction of, 188, 
255-256, 267 

Renaissance, 192, 269, 279, 280, 282, 343, 
367, 368 

Republic, The, Plato, 36, 40-69 

Res publica, Roman legal concept of, 165 

Richelieu, 457 

Roman law (see also Iv3 gentium; lus 
Naturale ) : 

basic ideas of, 158, 165 
imperial, 158-161 
ius, definition, 141, 150 
jurists, work of, 158-159 
lea>, definition, 141 
Ux regia, 150 

local development of, 160, 170 
medieval synthesis of, 170, 171 
patria potestcd, 105, 159 
philosophy of, 158-161 
popular consent, doctrine of, 138, 150, 
165 

republican, 140-142 
res publica, concept of, 165 
Stoicism, hxfluence of, 158, 159, 165 
Roman political thought, 133-166 
absolutism, qualification on, 150 
authority, political, basis of, 134-136 
Christianity, influence of, 151, 161-166 
Cicero, 143-149 
emperor deification, 151 
Empire, institutions of, 149-152 
equality, concepts of, 151, 152 
Greek tradition, 133-143 
imperium, political authority by, 134- 
136 

law: see Roman law 
Pax Romana, 152, 168, 207 
popular consent, doctrine of, 138, 150 
Republic, institutions of, 140-142 
Stoicism, 133, 137, 141, 144-147, 151- 
159, 165 

Rome: 

barbarian incursions, 167 
citizenship, extension of, 151 
communism, agrarian, 140 
disintegration of, 167, 199 * 

Empire, 149-152, 158-161 
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Koine {Continued) 
history of, incidents, 133, 136-140 
proletariat, dispossession of, 138, 139 
Punic Wars, 139 
Republic, 140-142 
significance of, 165-166 
slave labor, agriculture, 138 
Roses, War of the, 445 
Rota Club, 464 
Rousseau, 609-646 
Burke, comparison, 643 
civilization, indictment of, 617 
criticism of, 622-624, 629, 631, 633-642, 
646 

Di$a)urses^ 617-622 
Economie Politig;ue^ 624 
education, state, idea of, 624-625 
Emile, 625 
equality, 625, 626 
influence of, 642 
Lettre d T>* Alembert, 637 
life, 610-617 

Plato’s Republic, influence of, 40, 41 
political philosophy, 620-646 
property, ideas on, 619, 633 
religion, ideas on, 639-^2 
Seneca, comparison, 154, 155 
Social Contract, 626, 640 
Voltaire, comparison, 640 
Rule of Law, English, 462 

S 

Sabinians, 158 
St. Au^stine, 196-212 
Aquinas, comparison, 219 
Bossuet, re-affirmation by, 201 
Calvin, comparison, 202, 331, 333, 334 
Christianity, philosophical formulation 
of, 200, 202, 206 
City of Earth, 203 
City of Ood, 201, 203-206 
communism, views on, 205, 207 
heresies, attitude toward, 206, 207 
history, philosophy of, 200-208 
influence of, 208 ' 
life, 197-200 

Luther, comparison, 313, 315 
medieval church, value to, 208-212 
Platonic ideas, 200 
political philosophy, 202-208 
predestination, doctrine of, 202 
property, 204, 205 
Puritans, comparison, 203 
slavery, ideas on, 205 
theme of, central, 179 
war, views on, 206-208 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, church apolo- 
gist, 210 

St. Thomas Aquinas, 216-227 
Aristotle, influence of, 219, 221-223 
economics, 224 

John of Salisbury, comparison, 220, 222 


St. Thomas Aquinas {Continued) 
law, theory of, 220-221 
life, 216 

political philosophy, 218-227 
St. Augustine, comparison, 219 
social legislation, idea of, 224 
writings, 218 

Salisbury, John of, 212-216, 220, 222, 239 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, 578 

Scepticism: 

Academicians, 198 
Bodin, 370, 390 

development, after the Reformation, 
343 

Marsiglio of Padua, 241 
medieval, 185 
Politiques, 364 
Sophists, 26-28 

Voltaire, development by, 655 
Scipionio Circle, 142 
Seneca, 153-158 
Stoicism, exposition of, 153 
Servetus, 342 
Sewall, Samuel, 577 
Slavery: 

Aristotle, 99-103 
barbarian customs, 174 
Bodin, ideas on, 380 
Cicero, 146, 147 
Greek city-state, 16, 20-21 
Montesquieu, condemnation by, 604 
Roman agriculture, 138 
St. Augustine, 205 
Smith, Adam, 47, 376, 575, 710 
Social contract, theories of: 
absolutism, as basis for, 446 
Hobbes, 494, 495-498, 499 
Locke, 525-527 
Rousseau, 627, 640 
Williams, Roger, 570 
Society of Jesus: see Jesuits 
Sociology, medieval, 212-216, 223, 224 
Socrates, 28-30, 33-35 
Solon, reforms of, 23 
Sophists, political philosophy of, 26-28 
Sovereignty: 

Bodin, theories of, 365-395 
contractual hypothesis, 453 
ethical attack on, 397-418 
Grotius, ideas of, 431-434, 439 
Hobbes, ideas of, 498-504 
pluralists, attacks by, 423 
Suarez, doctrine of, 411-413 
Soviet Union, Russia, 111, 290, 478 
Sparta, ancient Greece, 22-25, 128 
Spartiates, Greek, 24 
Spengler, theory of history, 376 
Spinoza, political ideas of, 513 
Steffens, Lincoln, 283 
Stoicism, 152-158 

Christianity, coincidence with, 157, 
16W64, 167 

Cicero, influence on, 144-147, 149 
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Stoicism {Continued) 
constitutional development, influence 
on, 160 

cynics, influence of, 133, 152 
equality, doctrines of, 153-158 
ius gentium^ concept of, 156 
Marcus Aurelius, 133 
philosopheSf influence on, 156 
Roman thought, influence on, 133, 137, 
141, 144-147, 151-159, 165 
Seneca, exposition by, 153-158 
universal aspect of, 137, 141 
Stuarts, English thought under, 443-480 
Suarez, 409-413 
SuUa, 140 

Sully^s Grand Design^ 424 
Summa Theological Aquinas, 218 
Supreme Court, United States, 181, 563 
Switzerland, 274 
Sydney, Algernon, 473 
Syracuse, ancient Greece, Plato’s experi- 
ment with, 37-38 

T 

Tabula rasa^ Locke, 488, 520 
Taylor, John, influence of Roger Williams 
on, 574 

Technocrats, 107 
Tetzel, 307 

The ModeratCt political pamphlet, 475 
Theocracy: 

Calvin, regime of, 330, 333 
Cotton, theories of, 555-562 
de^tion, 333 

New Eni^and, 549, 551, 555-565 
Thirty Tyrants, Athens, 34 
Thoreau, 564, 575 

Thrasybulus, fable of the poppies, 291 
Timocracy, 68, 73, 118 
Tours, Battle of, 177 
Transcendentalism, 110, 564, 575 
Trent, Council of, 270, 398 
Triumvirate, Rome, 144 
Tudors, English thought under, 443-480 
Twelve Tablets, Roman law code, 134 

U 

XJlpian, theories of, 161 
Unitarianism, 576 
Utilitarians, 246, 284, 487, 514, 710 
Utopia^ Sir Thomas More, 445 

V 

Vane, Sir Henry, 472 
Varro, 200 


Veblen, Thorstein, theories of, 338 
Virgil, 230 
Vitoria, 413-418 

international law, theories of, 415- 
416 

war, attitude toward, 416 
Voltaire, 647-674 

criticism, 666, 669, 672, 673 
education, ideas on, 669 
equality, idea of, 665-667 
history, theories of, 656-657 
influence of, 652, 673-674 
legal reform, 662, 663 
life, 647 

MachiaveUi, comparison, 292 
method of, 652-655 

Montesquieu, comparison, 656, 657, 
658, 673 

political philosophy, 657-674 
property, attitude toward, 665 
religion, ideas on, 667 
Rousseau, comparison, 640 
social reforms, 668 
war, opinion on, 670 
writings, 651-652, 654 

W 

War: 

Gentili’s rules of, 425 
Grotius, ideas of, 428, 439, 440 
St. Augustine, views of, 206-208 
WilHam of Occam, 242-246 
law, theories of, 244-246 
political philosophy, 243-246 
writings, 242 
William of Orange, 449 
‘ WiUiam the Silent, 420 
Williams, Roger, 568-577 
influence of, 574-577 
political philosophy, 569-577 
Winthrop, John, 562-565 
Wise, John, 577 
Wistanley, Gerald, 476 
Woolsey, Cardinal, 238 
Wyclif, 246-252 

Calvin, relation to, 250, 333 
feudal doctrine, 247, 249 
Luther, comparison, 250, 252 
political theory, 249-252, 333 
Reformation, rdation to, 252 
St. Augustine, relation to, 250 

Z 

Zoroastrian dualism, 198 



